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mate  and  valued  friend  of  Reuben’s  father  ( Henry  Janiar). 
Young  Reuben's  education  was  obtained  at  the  Newark 
and  Klklon  academies.  After  leaving  school  he  adopted 
the  mechanical  calling  of  his  father,  and  prosecuted  the 
business  with  energy  and  success  until  1X49,  when  lie  was 
appointed  an  Inspector  of  Customs  in  the  Baltimore  Cus- 
tom-house by  Colonel  George  1’.  Kane,  Collector  under 
the  administration  of  President  Millard  Fillmore.  This 
was  Mr.  Jamar’s  first  entrance  on  public  life.  Four  years 
previously  he  had  been  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party 
for  the  office  of  Sheriff,  and  though  the  county  was  so 
largely  Democratic,  Mr.  jainar  ran  so  far  ahead  of  his 
'"'  ticket 'that  his  election  was  lost  by  only  a few  votes.  Mr. 
^'"'JitmaV  remained  Inspector  of  Customs  until  1852,  when  he 
way1  appointed  to  a position  on  the  Old  Union  Line  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  by  Isaac  R.  Trimble, 
then  General  Superintendent,  lie  was  soon  transferred 
to  a more  important  position  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, and  Baltimore  Railroad.  Here,  by  his  courteous 
manners  and  proverbial  urbanity,  he  made  hosts  of  friends, 
and  won  and  retained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  road.  While  thus 
employed  the  death  of  his  brother  James  Henry,  in  1855, 
created  a vacancy  in  the  office  of  Register  of  Wills,  and 
though  the  judges  of  the  Orphans’  Court  at  that  time  w:ere 
of  opposite  politics  to  Reuben  Jainar,  yet  they  selected 
and  appointed  him  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  The  Rail- 
road Company,  not  being  willing  to  lose  the  services  cjf 
Mr.  Jamar,  he  continued  his  relation  to  the  railroad,  and 
had  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Register  of  Wills  performed 
by  James  W.  Maxwell,  Ksip,  a young  lawyer  of  great  per- 
sonal popularity.  In  ihbfi  Mr.  )umar  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Railroad  Company,  and  engaged  in  the  grain 
commission  business  at  Klklon  in  connection  with  William 
B.  Thomas,  the  well-known  flour  and  grain  dealer  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1867  he  was  elected  Register  of  Wills,  and  at 
the  end  of  a six  years’  term,  in  1873,  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  same  office.  In  his  official  capacity  he  was  a pains- 
. taking,  courteous,  and  obliging  officer,  commanding  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all,  irrespective  of  party.  Lie  his 
term  ol  otliee  had  expired,  December  1,  1S7S,  Mr.  |amar 
died,  and  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his  death  was  tilled 
by  the  Orphans’  Court,  by  the  appointment  of  his  son, 
Reuben  Emory  Jamar,  the  present  occupant.  Thus  for 
more  than  fourteen  years  the  Jamar  family  have,  by  the 
popular  voice  of  the  county  and  the  selection  by  the 
< )i  plums’  Court,  been  continuously  in  that  office.  On 
March  fi,  1838,  Mr.  Jamar  was  married  to  Annie  Re- 
becca, a daughter  of  |o!in  II.  and  Sophia  Lord,  of  Cecil 
County.  The  Fords  tire  of  English  descent.  Charles,  the 
progenitor  of  the  family  in  Maryland,  emigrated  from 
Cheshire,  England  (date  not  known),  and  located  on  Bohe- 
mia Manor,  near  St.  Augustine,  and  continued  to  reside 
there  until  his  death,  April  24,  17115.  llis  sop  John  pur 
chased  mid  lived  on  "Oh!  Fields  Point  I'm  in,”  on  Elk 


River,  opposite  “ Court-house  Point,”  so-called  because  the 
court-house  of  the  county  was  then  located  there.  On 
this  farm  he  built  a large  mansion  house  of  brick,  imported 
from  England,  which  is  still  standing  and  in  good  repair. 
Between  these  |i/iintx  was  a public  ferry.  Bishops  (Joke  and 
Asbury  often  rested  for  days  at  Mr.  Ford’s  hospitable  man- 
sion . John  Ford’s  son,  John  Hyland  Ford,  was  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Reuben  1).  Jamar.  He  with  Henry  Jamar  was  a pio- 
neer Methodist  in  Elkton,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  that  place.  He  was 
much  esteemed  as  an  energetic,  useful  man,  of  pure  life  and 
Christian  virtues.  Mrs.  Jamar’s  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Jeremiah  and  Catharine  Cosdeti,  whose  parents  eini. 
grated  from  England -and  purchased  and  settled  on  what  is 
now  known  as  the  “ Ferry  Farm,”  on  Bohemia  River,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Hoi).  William  M.  Knight, 
The  surviving  children  of  Reuben  D.  and  Annie  R.  Jamar  - 
are,  Alethea  Sophia,  who  married  Dr.  John  E.  Owens,  now 
residing  and  practicing  his  profession  in  Chicago  ; Annie 
R.  ; Cora  A.  ; Dr.  John  II.,  who  is  successfully  practicing 
medicine  in  his  native  town  and  vicinity,  and  who  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  E.  HoHings, 
worth;  Reuben  Emory,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
office  of  Register  of  Wills,  and  who  married  Victoria  Ik, 
daughter  of  James  E.  and  Henrietta  Barroll;  Mitchell  F., 
w ho  graduated  at  West  Point  and  is  now  in  the  army  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant ; and  Edward  W.,  ticket  agent  of 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  in  Chicago.  Dr.  John 
E.  and  Annie  R.  Owens  have  one  child,  Marie.  Dr.  John 
II.  and  Margaret  Jamar  have  four  children,  John  Rowland 
Jamar,  Mary  Hollingsworth  Jainar,  Sophia  Cosinnc  Jamar, 
apd  Isabel  Jamar.  Reuben  Emory  and  Victoria  B.  Jamar 
have  three  children,  1 lcnrictla  Jamar,  1 .aura  ( '.  Jamar,  and 
Victoria  Barroll  Jamar.  Mr.  Reuben  D.  Jamar  was  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Order  and  of  the  Odd  Fellows. 
He  was  a liberal  supporter  of  (he  Church  and  of  the  edu, 
national  interests  of  the  town,  and  was  always  a friend  to 
(he  poor.  He  was  a tri|e  friend  and  a useful  citizen.  Tfie 
writer  of  this  sketch  knew  him  well  and  enjoyed  his  friend- 
ship for  nearly  forty  years, 


^K'^AGRAW,  Rev.  James,  Clergyman  and  Educator, 
was  born  in  Bart  'Township,  Lancaster  County, 
’ Pennsylvania,  January  1,  1775.  llis  father, 

,, .)’ I v John  Magraw,  a native  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  hav- 
es. ing  been  compelled  to  flee  his  native  land,  because 

ol  his  connection  w ith  a secret  political  club,  which  was 
regarded  as  inimical  to  the  British  Government,  fled  first  to 
Gibraltar,  and  thence  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Being  well  educated,  he  taught  school  at  Upper 
( k.lorara,  and  other  places  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  a volunteer  so|diei  in  a I Vii||sylvani;| 
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regiment  (luring  (lie  entire  Revolutionary  war,  and  was 
in  most  of  the  battles  in  Kastern  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  New  Jersey.  lie  was  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
crossed  the  Delaware  with  Washington,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  lie  married  Jane  Kerr,  of 
Middle  Octorara,  and  died  December  22,  1818,  aged 
sixty-eight.  Their  son  James,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
received  Ids  primary  education  at  a classical  school  near 
Strasburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  entered  Franklin 
College,  at  Lancaster  city,  where  he  was  graduated  with 
honor.  In  1800  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology, 
under  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sample,  pastor  of  the  churches 
of  Leacock  and  Middle  Octorara.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  received  as  a candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle.  On  December  16,  1801,  he  w as 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Middletown,  Pennsylvania, 
and  appointed  to  supply  several  charges.  In  1802  he  was 
sent  on  a mission  tour  to  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania. 
In  1S03  he  received  calls  from  Washington  and  Buffalo,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  West  Nottingham,  in  Cecil  Coun- 
ty, Maryland.  After  mature  consideration  he  accepted 
the  call  to  West  Nottingham,  and  April  4,  1804,  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Castle.  The  society  at  that  time  was  comparatively  feeble, 
hut  it  Steadily  prospered  under  Mr.  Magraw’s  ministry,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  a large  and  flourishing  con- 
gregation. In  1810  the  Upper  West  Nottingham  Church 
was  organized,  and  Mr.  Magraw  served  that  church  also 
until  1821.  In  1822  he  organized  a church  at  Charlestown 
and  remained  its  pastor  until  his  death,  after  which  the 
church  at  that  place  became  extinct.  In  1825  Dickinson 
College  conferred  upon  Mr.  Magraw  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  Dr.  Magraw  was  a prominent  and  influential 
member  of  the  church  courts.  lie  took  a decided  and  active 
part  with  the  Old  School,  in  the  church  controversy  which 
commenced  in  1831,  and  issued  in  1837  in  the  division  of 
the  Church  into  New  and  Old  School.  In  reference  to  the 
part  he  sustained  in  this  controversy  the  Rev.  Robert  J. 
ltreckcnridgc,  D.D.,  said,  “Beyond  a doubt  the  great 
• chapter  in  Dr.  Magiaw’s  life  was  his  connection  with  the 
■ reform  ol  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  1831  until  his 
death.”  lie  was  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1834,  also  an  active  member  of  the  Convention  of  Ministers 
and  Riders  that  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  drew  up  and 
signed  the  famous  “ Act  and  Testimony.”  1 11  18 1 2,  through 
the  agency  of  Dr.  Magraw,  the  West  Nottingham  Academy 
was  established.  After  a few  years  of  indifferent  success 
and  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  he  became  its  principal, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  relation  until  his  death.  Under 
his  management  this  institution  attained  a high  reputation. 
Students  were  attracted  to  it  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  and  many  who  have  and  still  hold  prominent 
positions  in  business,  political,  and  professional  life,  re- 
ceived their  education  at  this  academy.  Dr.  Magraw  was 
emphatically  a man  of  action.  1 1 is  administrative  abilities 


were  of  a high  order.  Me  faithfully  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  pastoral  charge;  efficiently  superintended  the  West 
Nottingham  Academy;  was  an  earnest  worker  in  the  tem- 
perance reform  in  its  infancy  ; and  amid  all  these  labors, 
successfully  managed  the  large  farm  on  which  he  resided. 
In  person  Dr.  Magraw  was  tall,  somewhat  corpulent,  and 
had  a robust  and' vigorous  constitution.  Endowed  with 
high  intellectual  powers,  of  strong  will,  affable  and  agree- 
able manners,  he  exercised  a great  influence  over  his  fel- 
low-men and  commanded  their  respect.  On  December  6, 
1803,  he  married  Rebekah,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Jane 
Cochran,  of  Cochranville,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 
She  died  December  1,  1834,  aged  fifty-four  years.  He  sur- 
vived his  wife  and  died  October  20,  1835,  aHeii  6°  years. 
1 1 is  sons,  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased,  and  who  were  men 
of  mark  and  prominence,  were  James  Cochran  Magraw,  born 
September  12,  1804,  died  July  3,  1868;  Stephen  John  Ma- 
graw, horn  September  10,  1806,  died  September  29,  1848; 
Samuel  Martin  Magraw,  born  January  9,  1809,  now  de- 
ceased; Robert  Mitchell  Magraw,  born  March  14,  1811, 
died  June  13,  18C6;  Henry  Slaymaker  Magraw,  born  De- 
cember 17,  1815,  died  February  1,  1867;  William  Miller 
Finney  Magraw,  born  May  26,  1818,  now  deceased.  Dr. 
Magraw  had  two  daughters,  Jane  Eliza,  born  March  30 
1813,  died  November  30,  1826;  Ann  Isabella,  born  Janu- 
ary 30,  1821,  died  October  27,  1847.  Quite  a number  of 
his  grandchildren  are  now  living,  and  occupy  prominent 
positions  as  agriculturists,  business,  and  professional  men. 


§»|w|OPKINSON,  Moses  Atwood,  D.D.S.,  was  born 
f JPHLV  in  East  Bradford,  near  the  Merrimac  River,  in 
V Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  July  24,  1824.  1 1 is 

f mother,  Maria  Atwood  Hopkinson,  an  accomplished 
lady,  died  during  his  infancy.  His  father,  William 
Hopkinson,  an  architect,  contractor,  and  builder,  was  at 
one  time  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business,  and  was  for 
many  years  the  town  clerk  and  town  treasurer;  and  his 
ancestors  for  many  generations  lived,  died,  and  were  buried 
in  that  town.  They  were  of  English  descent,  and  were 
remotely  related  to  Francis  Hopkinson,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  1 1 is  grandfather  married 
Hannah  Bah  h,  a daughter  of  the  first  minister  of  Bradford. 
A remarkable  trail  of  the  Hopkinson  family  has  always 
been  a love  of  personal  independence.  The  town  of  Brad- 
ford was  noted  for  its  academics.  The  principal  of  Brad- 
ford Academy  was  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  the  celebrated 
mathematician.  Merrimac  Academy  had  students  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country.  After  receiving  an  educa- 
tion at  this  school,  the  subject  of  ibis  sketch,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  obtained  the  position  of  Principal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  Amesbury.  This  school  had  previously 
been  taught  by  the  poet  Whittier.  Young  1 lopkinson  sub- 
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sequently  held  the  position  of  Principal  of  a successful  pri- 
vale  school  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Haverhill.  The  eon 
(inement  incident  to  this  employment  was  unsuited  to  his 
tastes  and  habits;  and  as  it  was  his  early  intention  to  be- 
come a medical  practitioner, 'lie  adopted  teaching  as  a lent 
porary  employment.  lie  therefore  abandoned  it,  and  at 
the  last  moment  of  delay  before  entering  on  professional 
studies,  chose  dentistry  as  his  future  vocation.  After  an 
extended  and  expensive  course  of  private  tuition  in  Boston, 
he  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1S47 — that  city  containing  at 
that  time  the  only  dental  college  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  graduated  in  1849.  He  immediately  entered 
upon  a successful  practice  in  Baltimore.  Since  the  era  of 
cheap  dentistry  he  has  been  preparing  to  retire  from  the 
profession  ; and  of  late  years  has  been  known  to  business 
men  by  his  connection  with  commercial  agencies.  I)r. 
ilopkinsou  has  been  twice  married,  once  at  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  in  Baltimore,  and  once 
at  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  Washington.  1 1 is  first 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1853,  and  by  whom  he  had  a son 
(Merrill)  and  a daughter  (Emily),  was  Miss  I.izzic  Erailey, 
a sister  of  the  late  Commodore  Erailey,  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  His  second  wife  died  in  1874.  Dr.  Ilopkinson  has 
always  been  a Democrat,  lie  was,  however,  a member 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Convention  of  1873,  but  be- 
came convinced  that  the  surest  and  best  way  to  accom- 
plish reform  is  within  the  party.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Tilden  and  Hendricks  Club  of  the  Eleventh  Ward  in  Bal- 
timore in  1876;  but  never  sought  political  preferment  in 
his  life.  He  is  a member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mary- 
land Knights  of  Pythias,  a member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Eellows,  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Brotherhood  of  Baltimore.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
Dr.  Ilopkinson  became  a member  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
but  in  1850  he  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  unit- 
ing with  the  Cathedral  congregation  in  Baltimore.  It  was 
there  that  both  of  his  children  were  baptized.  In  i860  he 
united  with  Grace  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Balti- 
more, of  which  he  is  still  a member.  Having  devoted  his 
life  to  the  investigation  of  religious  subjects,  and  to  the 
search  for  a system  adapted  to  the  restoration  of  harmony 
to  the.  Church,  and  having  been  baptized  by  a Unitarian 
minister  and  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  confirmed  by 
a Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  a Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived.  They  are  briefly  as  follows: 

“ 1.  That  all  religions  are  necessary. 

“ 2.  The  Christian  religion  is  of  infinite  importance  to 
mankind. 

“ 3.  The  only  way  harmony  can  be  restored  to  the 
Church  is  for  each  denomination  to  abjure  whatever  is 
anti-Christian  in  its  tenets,  doctrines,  or  practices;  in  other 
wftrds,  to  teach  Christianity  pure  and  simple,  and  not  de- 
nominationalixm. 

“ 4.  Intrinsically,  no  one  of  the  various  sects  into  which 


the  true  Christian  Church  is  divided  is  any  belter  than 
another;  and  it  is  the  height  of  presumption  to  make  the 
claim.  In  the  judgment  of  the  individual,  one  may  be 
belter  suited  than  another  to  his  stale  of  development.  As 
therefore  a choice  by  an  individual  of  one  instead  of 
anolhet  on  account  id'  its  intrinsic  superiority  cannot  be 
made — one  being  as  good  as  any  other  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Church' was  instituted — a selection  must  be 
made  from  other  considerations,  chiefly  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  unite  with  one  of  them  in  order  to  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Christ.” 


HITRIDGE,  John,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Tiverton, 

I i Rhode  Island,  Match  23,  1793.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  a family  of  nine  children  who 
reached  adult  life.  Jlis  ancestors  were  of  direct 
! English  descent  on  both  sides.  Their  history  is 
traceable  for  several  generations;  and  the  American 
branch  is  believed  to  have  come  from  England  with  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  in  1630.  1 1 is  paternal  grandfather  was 

Thomas  Whitridge,  a respectable  farmer  and  mill  owner 
in  Rochester,  Massachusetts.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Has- 
kell. His  grandfather  on  the  maternal  side  was  John 
Cushing,  of  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  a Colonel  in  the 
Army  of  the  Revolution,  son  of  Judge  John  Cushing,  and 
brother  of  Judge  William  Cushing,  Chief  Justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  for  many  years  Associate  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Washington,  and  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Judge  Story.  1 1 is  grandmother  on  the 
maternal  side  was  Deborah  Barker,  a sister  of  General 
Joshua  Barker.  His  father,  Dr.  William  Whitridge,  was 
born  in  Rochester,  Massachusetts,  1748.  Quite  early  in 
life  he  indicated  a remarkable  fondness  for  books.  His 
taste,  in  this  respect,  was  indulged  by  his  parents,  and  he 
was  educated  for  a physician,  according,  to  the  custom  of 
those  days,  by  private  instruction  in  the  family  and  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Perry,  of 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  There  were  then  no  courses 
of  medical  lectures  of  which  he  could  avail  himself,  l’he 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Harvard  University  in  1823.  lie  was  an  eager 
student  of  chemistry,  which  at  that  time  was  being  en- 
riched with  many  valuable  discoveries.  To  the  study  of 
theology  he  also  gave  much  attention;  and  such  was  his 
desire  to  satisfy  himself  on  certain  points  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  that  he  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  lauguage  after  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  He  died 
at  Tiverton,  in  1831,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  His 
widow,  Mary  Cushing  Whitridge,  survived  him  fourteen 
years,  and  died  in  1846  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Dr. 
John  Whitridge,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  after  receiving 
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the  best  education  the  neighborhood  afforded,  entered 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  about  the  year 
1812,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Artium  Baccnlaurcus 
and  Artiiiin  Mngisti'r.  lie  then  determined  to  follow  the 
e\!iin|ile  of  his  two  iddi'l  brothers  and  enter  the  profession 
his  lather  had  so  zealously  and  successfully  followed,  and 
having  pursued  his  studies  in  reference  thereto,  he  gradu- 
ated in  medicine  at  Harvard  University  in  1819.  Soon 
after,  he  decided  to  make  the  South  the  field  of  his  labors, 
and  settled  in  Baltimore,  a total  stranger,  January  1,  1820. 
In  that  city  he  was  actively  engaged  in  practice  for  fifty- 
three  years  (until  1873),  devoting  himself  solely  to  the  care 
of  his  patients,  and  positively  declining  all  outside  positions 
of  trust  and  emolument,  that  would  in  any  measure  inter- 
fere with  his  duty  to  those  who  had  intrusted  their  lives 
and  health  to  his  care.  Ilis  eldest  brother,  Dr.  William 
Cushing  Whitridge,  settled  in  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  practiced  his  profession  until  his  death.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  late  Horatio  L.  Whitridge,  a highly 
esteemed  merchant  of  Baltimore.  His  second  brother.  Dr. 
Joshua  Barker  Whitridge,  after  resigning  his  position  as 
Surgeon  in  the  army, settled,  in  1815,  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  died  during  the  late  war.  His  younger 
brother,  Thomas  Whitridge,  is  a well-known  merchant  of 
Baltimore,  extensively  engaged  in  the  China  and  Rio 
trade.  - Dr.  Whitridge  was  a vestryman  of  Christ  Church 
(Protestant  Episcopal).  In  politics  he  was  a Whig,  and 
during  the  civil  war  a Union  man.  He  died  Wednesday, 
July  24,  1.878,  at  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island,  lie  married 
Catharine  Cocks  Morris,  of  New  York,  a sister  of  (lencral 
William  Morris,  and  now  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  promi- 
nent lawyers  of  that  city.  Dr.  Whitridge  had  six  children, 
one  of  whom,  John  A.  Whitridge,  is  a stock  broker  ; an- 
other, Dr.  William  Whitridge,  is  a practicing  physician. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  Dr.  Philip  C.  Williams,  and 
another  Major  Douglass  II.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore. 


r|ORWITZ,  Theophilus  B.,  is  the  second  son  of 


Dr.  J.  llorwit/,  a distinguished  scholar,  who  died 
in  the  year  1852.  Under  the  latter’s  guidance 
and  direction  Mr.  Horwitz.  was  carefully  educated. 
Having  determined  to  adopt  the  profession  of  his 
father  he  entered  the  office  of  Nathan  R.  Smith,  the  late 
eminent  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Ilorwitz’s  talents  and  great  diligence  soon 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  students  in  that  celebrated 
school  of  medicine,  where  he  graduated  at  the  end  of  the 
usual  curriculum  with  distinction.  For  a time  he  located 
i*v. Philadelphia,  and  soon  took  high  rank  among  the  rising 
medical  men  of  that  city.  Then,  having  determined  to  go 
abroad,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  for  some  time  under  world- 


renowned  professors  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
science,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  was  greatly  aided  by 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  Quit- 
ling  Paris,  Mr.  Ilorwilz  travelled  extensively  in  Europe, 
visiting  every  eily  of  note  on  the  Unnlinciil,  extending  his 
travels  to  Turkey  and  tireece.  At  Rome  he  resided  for 
some  time,  studying  carefully  the  great  works  of  art  with 
which  the  Eternal  City  abounds.  After  returning  home  Mr. 
Horwitz  determined  to  study  law,  and  in  the  year  1854 
was  admitted  to  the* bar.  He  soon  took  a high  position 
in  the  profession.  In  i860  he  married  Mary  Barroll, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  E.  Barroll,  of  Cecil  County, 
Maryland,  a well-known  and  prominent  member  of  the 
Maryland  bar,  who  amassed  a considerable  fortune  by  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Horwitz’s  learning,  his 
untiring  industry,  and  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  rapidly 
brought  him  a large  clientage,  and  he  now  enjoys  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  practice.  Ilis  devotion  to  his  clients 
and  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  he  espouses  their  in- 
terests not  only  endear  him  to  them  but  often  operate  on 
the  minds  of  the  jury  so  as  to  convince  them  that  the  right 
must  be  on  the  side  of  one  so  earnest,  so  persistent,  so 
satisfied  that  his  cause  is  just.  Mr.  Horwitz  is  a singularly 
cautious  and  reliable  counsellor,  a ready  and  effective 
speaker,  and  a vigorous  and  graceful  writer.  In  the  man- 
agement of  his  cases  he  is  ingenious  and  skilful.  He, 
however,  never  goes  into  the  trial  of  a case  without  the 
most  ample  and  laborious  preparation,  leaving  nothing  to 
chance.  Mr.  Horwitz  possesses  many  of  the  noblest  guali 
lies  of  manhood.  He  is  generous  to  a fault,  his  hand  is 
ever  open  to  the  poor,  and  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
him  are  impressed  with  his  courtesy  of  manner,  his  frank- 
ness and  his  sincerity. 


WARD,  Govkknok  John  Eaci'.k,  was  born  June 
4,  1752,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  Cornelius  and  Ruth  ( Eager)  1 low- 
'd, and  the  grandson  of  Joshua  Howard,  a native 
England,  who  settled  in  Maryland  about  1685, 
and  obtained  a grant  of  land  in  Baltimore  County,  lie 
married  Miss  Joanna  O’Carroll,  a lady  of  Irish  parentage. 
Tile  Eagers  came  to  America  from  England  soon  after  the 
charter  to  Lord  Baltimore.  During  the  century  that  elapsed 
from  the  period  when  John  Eager  Howard's  ancestors 
came  to  this  country  to  the  Revolution,  nothing  of  special 
historic  interest  is  recorded  of  them.  Thc'events  of  the 
struggles  of  the  Colonies  against  the  home  Government 
brought  the  subject  of  this  sketch  into  the  foreground  of 
patriotism  and  military  renown.  Upon  his  expressing  a 
desire  to  take  a part  in  the  approaching  struggle,  he  was 
offered  a Colonel’s  commission,  but  being  distrustful  of  his 
abilities  to  perform  the  duties  appertaining  to  that  rank,  he 
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preferred  tlie  humbler  station  of  a Captain,  and  such  a 
commission  was  accordingly  attained  for  him  in  one  of 
those  bodies  of  militia  termed  Hying  camps,  in  the  regiment 
commanded  by  Colonel  ).  Carvil  J lull.  Captain  Howard 
enlisted  a company  i)i  two  days  and  marched  immediately 
to  join  the  army,  lie  was  present  at  the  battle  of  White 
Plains,  and  continued  to  serve  as  Captain  until  December, 
1776.  When  the  battalions  were  rearranged  as  regulars, 
March,  1777,  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the  Fourth  Bat- 
talion. lie  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Second  Regiment,  March  it,  1779.  He  served  through 
the  whole  war  with  distinguished  valor,  participating  in 
the  following  battles  : White  Plains,  October,  1776;  Ger- 
mantown, October  4,  1777;  Monmouth,  June  28,  1778; 
Cowpens,  January  17,  1781  ; llobkirk’s  Hill,  April  25, 
1781,  and  won  imperishable  renown  at  Camden  and  Guil- 
ford. After  the  Revolution  Colonel  Howard  retired  to 
his  patrimonial  estate.  In  1787  he  represented  Maryland 
in  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1788  he  was  chosen  the 
Governor  of  Maryland,  which  post  he  filled  for  the  consti- 
tutional period  of  three  years,  during  which  time  the  Federal 
Government  was  adopted  and  put  into  operation.  In  1794 
he  was  appointed  a Major-General  of  militia,  but  declined 
accepting  the  commission.  In  1795  General  Washington 
tendered  him  the  Secretaryship  of  War,  which  offer  was 
respectfully  declined.  He  served  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  November  30,  1796,  to  March  3,  1803, 
and  was  President  pro  tan.  of  the  Senate  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gress. When  Baltimore  was  threatened  by  the  British  in 
1814,  he  was  again  brought  from  his  retirement,  and  headed 
a troop  of  aged  men  to  render  such  services  as  their  infirmi- 
ties would  allow.  May  18,  1787,  Colonel  Howard  married 
Margaret  Chew,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Benjamin 
Chew,  of  Philadelphia.  He  had  children,  viz,  John  Eager 
Howard,  born  junu  25,  1788,  who  married,  December  20, 
1 820,  Cornelia  Annabella  Read,  and  died  October  18,  1822; 
George  Howard,  born  November  21,  1789,  who  married, 
December  26,  1811,  Prudence  Gough  Ridgely,  and  died 
August  2,  1846;  Benjamin  Chew  Howard,  born  November 
5,  1791,  who  married,  February  24,  1818,  Jane  Grant  Gil 
mor,  and  died  in  1872;  William  Howard,  born  December 
it),  1793,  who  married,  May  14,  1828,  Rebecca  Ann  Key, 
and  died  August  25,  1834;  Julianna  Elizabeth  Howard, 
born  May  3,  1 796,  who  married,  I lecember  7, 1819,  John  Mc- 
Henry, and  died  May  22,  1821  ; James,  born  December  17, 
■797>  who  married,  first,  Sophia  Gough  Ridgely,  secondly, 
Catharine  M.  Ross,  and  died  March  19,  1870;  Sophia 
Catharine  Howard,  born  March  6,  1800,  who  married,  May 
7,  1825,  William  George  Read  ; Charles,  born  April  26, 
1802,  who  married,  November  9,  1825,  Elizabeth  Phoebe 
Key,  and  died  June  18,  1869;  and  Mary  Anne  Howard, 
born  February  16,  1806,  and  died  May  20,  1806.  Governor 
'Howard  died  October  12,  1827,  at  his  country  seat,  Belve- 
dere, and  there  never  lived  a braver  or  more  gallant  man, 
one  more  true  to  his  native  State,  and  faithful  to  his  country. 


1 1 is  funeral  was  attended  by  the  public  authorities  of  the 
city  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  “ A mourn- 
ful interest  appeared  to  pervade  all  ranks  of  the  community, 
who  Hocked  from  every  quarter  to  take  a farewell  glimpse 
of  the  remains  of  one  who  had  possessed  whilst  living 
their  unbounded  respect.  The  military  appeared  in  line 
order,  and  the  hollow  beat  of  their  muffled  drums  told  that 
a soldier  had  gone  to  rest.”  “ Few  men  have  enjoyed  a 
more  enviable  lot;  his  youth  distinguished  in  the  field,  his 
age  in  the  council,  and  every  period  solaced  by  the  attach- 
ment of  friends.”  He  left  behind  him  a noble  record 


^r'y  KALE,  James  Franklin,  the  only  son  of  Martin 
;; JL  W;  and  Sarah  A.  (Beard)  Deale,  was  born  in  Halt i - 
more,  May  11,  1845.  His  father  died  when  he 
I was  only  two  months  old  ; his  mother,  who  has 
-j^-a  always  remained  a widow,  resides  with  her  son. 
Her  father,  John  Beard,  a native  of  Anne  Arundel  County, 
was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  North  Point.  lie  and  his  father,  also  named 
John  Beard,  were  merchants  of  Baltimore.  Their  ances- 
tors emigrated  from  England  in  the  early  settlement  of 
Maryland.  The  ancestors  of  the  Deale  family  were 
Scotch.  They  also  came  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  Maryland,  and  settled  at  West  River,  where  some  of 
their  descendants  still  reside.  James  F.  Deale  was  edu- 
cated in  his  native  city,  in  the  public  schools  and  in  Balti- 
more City  College.  Leaving  the  latter  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  went  into  the  commission  business  with  Messrs. 
Marling  N Son,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years.  He 
then  engaged  as  a clerk  two  years  in  the  Hamden  Express 
Company,  a branch  of  the  Adams  Express.  In  1867  he 
went  to  San  Francisco,  and  in  a short  time  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  remaining 
three  years  in  the  service.  He  made  four  trips  to  China, 
stopping  first  at  Yokohama  and  proceeding  thence  to 
Hong  Kong.  At  the  latter  city  he  had  a beautiful  picture 
of  his  mother  painted  from  a carte tie  visile.  It  was  in  oil, 
nearly  life  size,  and  Wonderful  in  its  fidelity  and  beauty  of 
execution.  Mr.  Deale  learned  the  language  of  the  “ Flow  - 
ery Kingdom,”  and  when  the  Chinese  Embassy  were  in 
Baltimore,  in  October,  1878,  he  conversed  with  Chin  Pan 
Ling  in  his  own  tongue,  greatly  to  his  delight.  The  ships 
brought  at  every  trip  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
Chinese  to  California.  Mr.  Deale  returned  to  Maryland 
in  1870  and  connected  himself  with  the  Gps  Light  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore,  transferring  his  services  in  1872  to  the 
People’s  Gas  Light  Company.  He  remained  with  the  lat- 
ter till  November  1,  1878.  In  1873  he  was  married  to 
Laura  If.,  daughter  of  William  Collison,  of  Baltimore. 
They  have  two  children,  Beatrice  Barron  and  William 
Collison.  Mr.  Deale  is  a member  of  the  Democratic 
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parly,  ninl  lins  taken  an  active  interest  in  political  affairs 
for  several  years.  In  1S7O  lie  was  appointed  a member  of 
the  School  Hoard  of  the  cily  of  llaltimore  from  the 
Eighteenth  Ward,  which  position  he  filled  with  ability  till 
elected  to  a sent  in  the  I'irst  liranch  of  the  < it y ( oinicil 
from  the  same  ward  in  1X78.  Mr.  Deale  is  a gentleman 
of  superior  intelligence,  and  of  very  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. I Le  is  a natural  leader,  and  combines  in  a rare  de- 
gree those  elements  which  insure  popularity  and  success. 


Claas,  was  born,  November  18,  1815,  at 
I'l/a  Kinden,  then  kingdom  of  Hanover,  Germany. 

1 ^ d " “ lie  is  descended  from  a long  line  of  honored  an- 

KAs  cestors,  dating  back  to  1490.  On  his  father’s  side 
•*  i they  were  originally  from  Bavaria,  and  were  re- 
markable for  their  probity,  learning,  and  ability'.  1 1 is 
grandfather,  John  C.  C.  Vocke,  held  an  office  under  gov- 
ernment. 1 1 is  father,  G.  1,.  Charles  Vocke,  a highly  edu- 
cated and  polished  gentleman,  was  a prominent  merchant, 
and  for  many  years  Consul  at  Kinden  for  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  lie  repeatedly  labored  in  the  interest  of  the  city 
and  state  as  a delegate  to  the  Provincial  and  National  Con- 
gress. Although  his  time  was  mostly  given  fo  mercantile 
pursuits,  he  took  delight  in  cultivating  a knowledge  of  the 
languages,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  linguistic  ability. 
He  died  at  Emden  in  the  year  1869,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six.  Mr.  Vocke’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Claas  Tho- 
len,  an  eminent  and  successful  merchant  of  Emden.  Mr. 
Vocke  received  his  primary  education  at  the  common 
schools  and  at  home  by  a private  tutor.  He  then  attended 
the  Gymnasium  of  Emden.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  counting-room  of  his  grandfather  Tholen, 
through  whose  rigid  and  thorough  instructions,  for  a period 
of  about  four  years,  he  laid  a solid  foundation  for  future 
mercantile  success.  In  1837  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  Tholen 
as  supercargo  on  a vessel  loaded  with  wheat  for  Balti- 
more, which,  after  a voyage  of  one  hundred  days,  he  safely 
reached.  Soon  making  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the 
leading  merchants,  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  Fred- 
erick Rodewald  & Uidier,  where  he  remained  for  about  a 
year.  Afterward  he  entered  the  counting-house  of  E.  G. 
Oelrichs  & Lurman,  remaining  for  about  seven  years,  lie 
then  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  married  Johanna 
K.,  daughter  of  William  1..  Abegg,  Registrar  of  the  city  of 
Knulen.  She  died  in  1852.  In  1846  he  embarked  with 
his  wife  in  a sailing  vessel  at  Bremerhaven  for  Baltimore, 
where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  entered  into  the  shipping 
business  on  his  own  account.  June  1,  1851,  he  associated 
with  him  as  partner  Mr.  Herman  Hoppe.  This  partner- 
ship continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Hoppe,  June  9,  1862. 
January  1,  1870,  he  associated  with  him  his  son,  G.  1,. 
( diaries  Vocke,  w diii  h partnership  continued  until  the  latter 


went  to  Europe,  December  31,  1874.  June  28,  1856,  lie 
was  appointed  Consul  for  the  Netherlands,  which  position 
he  still  holds.  In  1840  he  was  one  ol  (lie  founders  of  the 
Germania,  of  Baltimore,  a society  for  literary  and  social 
purposes,  of  which  lie  was  the  lost  Vice- President,  then 
Treasurer,  and  afterward  repeatedly  elected  President.  He 
has  been  Secretary  and  is  now  President  of  the  German 
Society  of  Maryland,  Director  in  the  Savings  Bank  of  Bal- 
timore, Director  and  afterwards  President  in  the  People’s 
hire  Insurance  Company,  the  affairs  of  which  he  wound 
up.  He  is  a member  of  Gay  Street  Zion  Church.  Mr. 
Vocke  has  two  sons,  whom  on  the  death  of  their  mother, 
in  1852,  he  took  to  Emden,  Germany,  there  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  to  remain  under  the  care  of  their  grandparents. 
The  eldest  of  these,  George  Lewis  Charles  Vocke,  is  now 
successfully  carrying  on  business  for  himself  in  Bremen, 
Germany.  1 1 is  youngest  son,  Henry  B.  Vocke,  having  re- 
turned to  this  country,  assists  his  father  in  his  business  in 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Vocke  has  worthily  achieved  success,  and 
is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  mercantile  community  of 
Baltimore  and  the  public  generally. 


SiVlNANS,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Ross  Winans,  was 
born  at  Vernon,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey, 
December  6,  1820.  In  1830  his  father  re- 
moved  with  him  to  Baltimore.  After  receiving 
cl  a common-school  education,  Thomas  was  taught 

the  trade  of  a machinist,  and  soon  developed  great  me- 
chanical talent.  In  1842  Major  Whistler  was  appointed 
by  the  Czar  superintendent  of  railroads  in  Russia,  and  the 
ensuing  year  Mr.  Ross  Winans  was  invited  to  take  charge 
of  the  mechanical  department.  Instead  of  doing  so  he 
sent  his  son  Thomas,  then  but  twenty-two  years  old,  in  his 
place,  and  put  in  his  charge  a locomotive  he  had  built  es- 
pecially for  the  Nicolai  Railroad,  then  being  constructed  in 
Russia.  On  his  way  to  Russia,  Thomas  Winans  met  Mr. 
Joseph  Harrison,  of  the  firm  of  Eastwick  & Harrison,  en- 
gine-builders at  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
business  partnership  to  secure  railway  contracts  from  the 
Russian  Government.  .The  first  contract  made  by  the  new 
firm  (in  1843),  was  to  complete  the  road  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Moscow,  and  supply  it  with  rolling  stock,  the 
work  to  be  completed  in  five  years,  at  a cost  of  live  million 
dollars.  It  was  finished  to  the  entire  satisfaction,  of  the 
Russian  Government  more  than  a year  before  the  term  of 
the  contract  hail  expired.  During  the1  progress  of  this 
work,  orders  reaching  nearly  two  million  dollars  were 
added  to  the  original  amount,  including  the  erection  of  the 
great  iron  bridge  over  the  Neva  at  St.  Petersburg.  In 
1851  Mr.  Thomas  Winans  and  Mr.  Harrison  returned  to 
the  United  States,  leaving  Mr.  William  1,.  Winans  to  fulfil 
the  remaining  contracts,  which  were  closed  up  in  18(12. 
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In  i860  the  Messrs.  Wmaits  were  recalled  to  Russia  to  as- 
sume the  management  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
Railroad,  under  a new  contract  to  run  for  eight  years.  The 
new  firm  included  Major  George  W.  Whistler.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  they  were  bought  out  by  the  govern 
nieiil,  which  reimbursed  them  for  their  outlay,  paying  them 
a bonus  of  several  million  dollars.  Soon  after  Mr.  Winans’ 
return  to  Baltimore,  in  1851,  he  purchased  nearly  an  en- 
tire square  of  ground  fronting  on  Hollins  and  Baltimore 
streets,  known  as  the  old  McHenry  property,  and  erected 
thereon  a tine  mansion.  In  1861-2  he  opened  a soup- 
house  near  his  residence,,  which  fed  four  thousand  people 
daily.  He  had  a country  residence  on  the  Franklin  Road, 
and  had  also,  subsequently,  a villa  at  Newport.  After 
1870  Mr.  Winans  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in 
Baltimore,  where  he  led  a quiet  and  unostentatious  life, 
until  his  death,  June  10,  1878.  Mr.  Winans  was  fond  of 
experimenting  in  mechanics,  and  made  improvements  in 
organs,  pianos,  ventilation,  etc.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  steamers  for  fast  navigation;  and  in  1S59  built  the 
first  of  what  is  known  as  his  segar  steamers,  so  called  from 
their  shape.  These  proved  to  be  a failure.  It  was  re- 
marked by  a friend  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Winans, 
that  “if  it  was  a piece  of  good  fortune,  a happy  accident, 
that  took  Mr.  Thomas  Winans  to  St.  Petersburg,  chance 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  subsequent  success.  All  that 
he  wanted  was  opportunity,  and  when  it  arrived  he  grasped 
it  and  held  it  fast  by  the  strength  which  his  inventive 
genius,  his  rare  skill,  his  stern  common  sense,  and  his  de- 
termined character  gave  him.  These  characteristics  dis- 
tinguished him  through  life.  He  undertook  nothing  that 
he  did  not  attempt  to  do  better  than  it  had  been  done 
before.”  During  his  sojourn  in  St.  Petersburg,  Mr. 
Winans  married,  August  23,  1847,  Miss  Celeste  Revillon, 
a Russian  lady  of  French  and  Italian  descent.  He  had 
four  children,  two  of  whom  are  living,  Ross  and  Celeste. 
'Pile  estate  of  Mr.  Winans  was  estimated  at  twenty  million 
dollars. 


Sjgtf.LKKRSON,  Bash,  M.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  was  born 
* ’usealoosa  ( Vulnty,  Alabama,  March  28,  1842. 

’{•Ajf  His  father,  Presley  11.  Wilkerson,  a native  of 
Kentucky,  was  a successful  builder  and  farmer, 
and  married  in  1832  Miss  Eliza  Foster,  of  Georgia. 
Their  son  Basil,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  assumed 
control  of  some  mills  owned  by  his  father,  and  by  his 
successful  management  of  them  made  large  profits.  At 
this  time  he  displayed  a talent  for  invention,  which  has 
since  been  developed,  and  has  brought  forth  good  results. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  entered  Greene  Springs 
College,  Greene  County,  Alabama,  a private  educational 
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institution  of  high  reputation,  and  during  his  sojourn 
there  was  noted  for  his  Christian  conduct  and  prompt  and 
thorough  discharge  of  his  duties,  whilst  his  “ reports  of 
standing  ” in  his  class  were  excellent.  The  civil  war 
breaking  out  before  lie  had  completed  his  college  course 
he  volunteered  his  services  in  the  Confederate  cause.  Ill- 
health  twice  caused  his  discharge  from  the  army,  but,  noth- 
ing daunted,  he  enlisted  for  a third  time,  and  a favorable 
change  occurring  in  his  physical  condition,  he  found  his 
health  completely  restored  when  paroled  May  14,  1865. 
After  the  war  he  resumed  the  charge  of  his  father’s  mills, 
and  still  continued  his  studies  until  the  spring  of  1866, 
when  he  began  the  study  of  dentistry,  under  the  tuition  of 
Iris  brother,  a successful  practitioner  of  that  profession. 
After  attending  one  course  of  lectures  at  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  session  of  1866-67,  he  returned 
to  his  native  place,  and  acquired  an  extensive  practice, 
during  the  vacation ; returning  in  the  fall  he  matriculated 
at  the  above  college,  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery,  March  12,  1868.  During  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  he  removed  to  Columbus,  Mississippi,  where 
he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  established 
an  excellent  practice,  but  at  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
his  brother  and  preceptor  retiring  from  the  profession,  he 
accepted  inducements  offered  him  to  settle  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,  and  took  charge  of  his  brother’s  large  practice  at 
that  place,  where  he  remained,  meeting  with  success,  until 
November,  1872,  when  he  received  and  accepted  an  unex- 
pected call  to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  Faculty  of  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  as  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical 
Dentistry.  While  executing  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  at- 
tended a course  of  lectures,  during  the  session  of  1872-73, 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  in 
which  institution  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  February  18, 
1873.  The  following  winter  he  devoted  himself  to  improve- 
ments in  dental  appliances  while  attending  to  his  official 
college  duties.  Among  these  improvements  may  be  men- 
tioned the  “Wilkerson  Dental  Chair,”  the  “ Wilkerson 
Adjustable  Local  Fountain,  Spittoon,  and  Instrument 
Bracket,”  the  “ Wilkerson  Dental  Plate  Retainer,”  and 
the  “Wilkerson  Denial  Cabinet.”  October  27,  1874,  Dr. 
Wilkerson  opened  an  office  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
has  since  created  for  himselT  a highly  reputable  and  lucra- 
tive practice.  In  1876  he  was  elected  Demonstrator  of 
Operative  Dentistry,  which  position  he  now  holds,  as  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery.  He  joined  the  Masonic  Fraternity  in  1865,  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  has  attained  the  degreeof  Master  Ma- 
son. At  an  early  age  he  became  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  is  a moral  and  high-toned  gentleman.  Dr.  Wil- 
kerson is  endowed  with  an  unusual  degree  of  inventive  ge- 
nius; is  persevering  and  thorough  in  all  that  he  undertakes, 
and  enjoys  a high  reputation  for  professional  knowledge  and 
skill.  Though  as  yet  quite  a young  man,  lie  has  already 
attained  great  prominence  in  his  profession. 
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»?fcy?['lCKR,  IIiram  Louis,  M.D.,  was  horn  in  llalti- 
more,  Maryland,  March  24,  1840.  Me  attended 
, |7  " ' | >i  i vali-  si  liools  in  that  city  during  his  youthful 

f i a years,  and  at  the  age  ol  eleven  entered  St.  Charles 
•’I  College,  I Inward  County,  Maryland,  where  he  re- 
mained some  three  years.  lie  then  became  a student  at 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  and  continued  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  that  institution  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time,  having  in  contemplation  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  being  anxious  lo  ground  himself  in  one  of  its 
most  essential  branches,  pharmacy,  he  associated  himself 
with  the  drug  business  in  a clerical  capacity,  remaining 
therein  about  two  years  and  a half.  In  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age  he  commenced  reading  medicine  in  the 
office  of  the  late  1’rofessor  Dunbar,  and  graduated  at  the 
Maryland  University  in  the  spring  of  i860.  After  receiv- 
ing his  diploma  he  was  appointed  Clinical  Assistant  at  the 
Baltimore  Infirmary,  the  duties  of  which  he  acceptably 
discharged  for  about  twelve  months,  lie  then  established 
himself  in  private  practice,  in  the  western  section  of  lial 
timorc,  which  he  has  continued  to  prosecute  to  the  present 
time,  in  the  same  neighborhood  where  he  originally  loca- 
ted. In  1870  Dr.  Spicer  was  appointed  Coroner  for  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  by  Governor  Oden  Bowie,  under  the 
law  then  in  existence  authorizing  the  appointing  of  a Cor- 
oner for  the  entire  city.  As  it  was  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant public  position,  and  there  were  many  rival  candidates 
for  it,  some  of  whom  were  very  prominent  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  it  was  highly  complimentary  to  the 
doctor’s  attainments  and  personal  merits  to  have  the  posi- 
tion conferred  upon  him.  After  serving  in  that  capacity 
during  the  term  of  Governor  Bowie’s  administration,  lie 
resumed  his  private  practice,  which  had  so  increased  as  to 
require  his  undivided  attention.  His  professional  talent 
and  great  experience,  as  well  as  his  kind  and  gentle  man- 
ners and  tender  solicitude  for  the  wellbeing  of  his  patients, 
have  caused  him  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful medical  practitioners  of  Baltimore.  Previous  to 
and  during  the  two  years  he  held  the  office  of  Coroner, 
Dr.  Spicer  also  occupied  the  position  of  Public  School 
Commissioner  from  the  Eighteenth  Ward,  and  for  a brief 
period  was  Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Wash- 
ington University,  Baltimore.  The  doctor’s  father,  Hiram 
Spicer,  is  a native  of  Baltimore  County.  Though  in  his 
seventieth  year,  he  is  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  men- 
tal faculties  and  in  a healthy  physical  condition.  His 
father,  the  doctor’s  grandfather,  Thomas  Spicer,  was  a na- 
tive of  Maryland,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  repelling 
of  the  British  at  the  battle  of  North  Point  in  1814.  He 
married,  August  17,  1782,  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  of  the  Eastern 
Shore,  Maryland.  The  doctor’s  mother  was  a Miss  Alice 
Culler,  a daughter  of  George  Cutler,  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica from  England  in  1826,  and  settled  in  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Spicer  married,  in  March,  1864,  Miss  Mary  C.  Scharf, 
daughter  of  Thomas  G.  Scharf,  an  enterprising  and  opu- 


lent citizen  of  Baltimore.  He  is  a brother  of  Colonel  ]. 
Thomas  Scharf,  author  of  the  Chronicles  of  /ia/timore, 
a history  of  Maryland,  and  several  other  valuable  histori- 
cal publications.  I he  doctor  has  had  five  children,  all  of 
whom  are  living.  In  religious  sentiment  Dr.  Spicer  ad- 
heres to  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  faithfully  per- 
forming his  duties  as  a Christian. 


Sr^IEBMANN,  Gustave,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Auf hausen, 
gX  JB  . Wurtemberg,  Germany,  January  27,  1853.  He 
sTo-p^,  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  at  the  age  of  ten, 
and  received  a classical  education,  his  father,  Henry 
J Liebmann,  being  a man  of  literary  taste,  and  liberal 
both  in  political  and  religious  views.  He  had  also  a great 
fondness  for  poetry  and  literature,  and  many  of  the  strug- 
gles and  asperities  of  life,  incident  to  a limited  purse,  were 
softened  by  his  keen  enjoyment  of  the  best  German  and 
English  authors.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  admitted 
to  the  University  of  Wurtemberg,  which  then  numbered 
among  its  professors  men  of  great  renown,  Hugo  Mold, 
Bruns,  William  Griesinger,  and  others,  lie  studied  here 
four  years,  and  passed  his  primary  examination.  Another 
year  was  spent  in  the  hospitals  of  Stuttgart,  Tubingen,  and 
Munich,  and  after  again  passing  an  examination,  he  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  M.D.  His  parents  had  already  come 
to  the  United  States,  and  he  immediately  left  Germany  to 
join  them,  landing  in  New  York  in  1856,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Baltimore,  which  he  reached  with  only  five 
dollars  left  in  his  pocket.  In  that  city  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine,  a series  of  lectures  on  medical  sci- 
ence forming  a favorable  introduction.  Dr.  Liebmann  has 
devoted  himself  to  diseases  of  the  mind  and  to  the  diseases 
of  children,  having,  especially  in  the  latter,  a large  prac- 
tice, and  meeting  with  a very  uniform  success,  lie  has 
contributed  occasional  articles  for  the  medical  journals. 
Prominent  among  these  is  his  Rhythm  of  Respiratory  Move- 
ments. He  is  Medical  Examiner  of  the  Baltimore  Lodge 
of  the  Knights  of  Honor.  He  was  married  in  1858  to 
Eanny,  daughter  of  the  late  Elias  Necht,  of  Baltimore,  and 
has  eight  children,  the  eldest  being  nineteen  years  of  age. 


^V^pHEEDEN,  James  C.,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
EJOLI  timorc,  August  30,  1805.  1 1 is  ancestors,  a hardy, 
1 industrious  people,  had  been  residents  of  Balti- 
more for  several  generations.  His  father,  James 
Wheeden,  and  also  his  grandfather,  were  ship- 
builders, and  his  maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Lamdin, 
followed  the  same  occupation.  James  ( '.  Wheeden  was 
the  eldest  child  of  his  parents,  who  had  two  sons  younger. 
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The  little  family  had  the  great  misfortune  to  be  deprived 
of  its  head  when  lie  was  only  a child  of  seven  years.  Iiis 
widowed  mother  was  left  with  but  small  means  of  support, 
and  found  it  necessary  when  the  son  reached  the  age  of 
ten  to  put  him  out  to  learn  a trade,  lie  was  ureordingly 
indentured  to  a sailmaker,  Rev.  Amos  llcldin,  a local 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  after 
some  time  became  involved  in  business  and  fled  from  his 
creditors  in  the  night.  Young  Wheeden  then  found  another 
master,  who  also  after  a time  left  the  city  in  the  same  man- 
ner. He  had  at  this  time  been  an  apprentice  five  years, 
and  seeking  a third  master,  bound  himself,  and  remained 
with  him  four  years.  This  man  fell  at  length  into  the  vice 
of  intemperance,  ruining  both  himself  and  his  business, 
and  gave  young  Wheeden  his  liberty  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
He  now  felt  himself  a man;  he  had  learned  thoroughly 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  sailmaking  business,  but  was 
ignorant  of  the  scientific  part,  the  draughting  and  cutting. 
Being  anxious  to  acquire  this,  he  applied  to  a Mr.  Sher- 
wood, a prominent  man  in  that  business,  and  offered  him 
his  services  for  a year  if  he  would  impart  to  him  the  requi- 
site knowledge,  which  contract  was  faithfully  carried  out 
by  both  parties;  and  on  his  twentieth  birthday  he  became 
his  own  master,  having  completely  mastered  his  trade. 
This  had  been  accomplished  under  great  difficulties  and 
privations.  During  the  long  ten  years,  as  was  the  custom 
for  apprentices  at  that  time,  he  had  worked,  eaten  and  slept 
in  the  sail-loft.  Iiis  educational  advantages  had  been  very 
limited;  confined  for  the  most  part  to  what  he  had  learned 
in  a night  school,  and  in  the  Episcopal  Sunday-school,  under 
the  l<ev.  Mr.  Bartow.  When,  however,  he  had  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  an  education  he  pursued  his  studies  by 
himself  till  he  became  a well-informed  man.  He  .began 
on  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship  to  earn  money  as 
a journeyman,  working  sixteen  hours  a day  for  the  small 
sum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty  five  cents;  and  continued 
faithfully  to  do  this  for  two  years.  This  life  becoming 
monotonous,  and  desiring  a change,  he  made  several  sea 
voyages,  in  which  he  performed  the  double  duty  of  seaman 
and  sailmakcr.  He  visited  the  Mediterranean,  and  made 
two  voyages  around  (.’ape  Horn  to  I’eru,  in  the  Peruvian, 
a fine  ship  sailing  out  of  the  port  of  Baltimore.  But  the 
hardships  he  encountered  cured  him  entirely  of  all  fondness 
for  a seafaring  life;  especially  did  it  lose  its  charms  when 
reefing  sails  off  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  that  being  there  in  the  dead  of  winter; 
and  this  labor  performed  at  ten  dollars  per  month,  far  from 
home  and' friends  and  every  comfort.  He  had  his  full 
share  of  experience  with  storms  and  other  perils  of  the  sea. 
On  one  occasion,  in  May,  1 829,  when  homeward  bound  from 
the  Pacific,  in  latitude  140,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  his  ship 
was  pursued  nearly  a whole  day  by  a Spanish  pirate.  Many 
times  (he  little  black  craft  sailed  round  them,  and  frequently 
came  close  to  them,  but  finally  sailed  away  without  an  at 
Pick.  The  same  pirate  had  boarded,  killed  the  crew,  and 


sunk  the  English  ship  1. indock,  only  a few  weeks  pre- 
viously. After  two  years’  experience  at  sea,  Mr.  Wheeden 
returned  to  his  former  occupation  in  Baltimore,  and  having 
in  lanuary,  1851,  married  Miss  Jane  Belash,  of  that  city, 
lie  begun  business  on  his  own  account.  He  had  a partner 
who  becoming  intemperate  he  bought  out.  The  young 
married  pair  found  it  necessary  at  first  to  practice  the  strict- 
est economy,  but  Mr.  Wheeden  was  exceedingly  industri- 
ous and  gradually  making  a way  for  himself,  when,  in  1836, 
he  was  offered  a third  interest  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  11. 
Buck  & Sons,  one  of  the  most  prominent  firms  in  that  line 
in  the  city.  This  offer  he  gladly  accepted,  and  the  part- 
nership so  formed  proved  not  only  a very  agreeable  but  a 
very  profitable  one.  It  lasted  about  twenty  years,  till  the 
death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Buck,  after  which  the  son  and  Mr. 
Wheeden  continued  together  three  or  four  years  longer, 
when  the  partnership  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 
Mr.  Wheeden  carried  on  the  business  along  for  several 
years  longer,  when,  in  1861,  he  retired  from  it,  having'  ac- 
cumulated a handsome  property,  apd  became  one  of  the 
most  substantial  and  highly  respected  men  of  East  Balti- 
more . Mr.  Wheeden  is  a gentleman  of  superior  intelligence 
and  great  business  sagacity.  Upright  and  honorable  in  his 
dealings,  firm  and  decided  ip  his  character,  his  life  well  il- 
lustrates what  can  be  accomplished  by  steady  attention  to 
business,  and  by  pursuing  a course  of  unswerving  integrity. 
Such  an  example  as  his  is  of  inestimable  value  to  all  young 
men  .whose  success  in  life  must  depend  upon  their  own  ex- 
ertion-.. His  two  brothers  are  deceased,  and  his  wife  died 
in  (872.  Of  their  eight  children  only  four  are  living,  James 
Wheeden,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Wheeden,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  Edward  Wheeden,  and  Harriet  Dallas,  pow  Mrs. 
Theopliilus  Cook. 


^RADLEY,  Honohaiu.k  Stephen  J.,  of  Queen 
pilijjl)  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  was  born  in  Caroline 
County,  December  17,  1808,  Iiis  father,  John 
Bradley,  a farmer,  died  in  Tuokahoe  Neck,  Caroline 
County,  in  1820.  Iiis  mother  was  Rebecca,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Jump,  of  the  same  county.  She  was  a devoted 
Christian,  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  an  exemplary  wife  and  mother.  She  died  in  1818,  when 
her  son  Stephen  was  only  ten  years  of  age.  He  commenced 
attending  school  the  year  previous.  His  opportunities  of 
education  were  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  other  farmers’ 
sons  of  that  time  and  locality,  but  would  be  considered  very 
poor  at  the  present  day.  In  1826  he  left  school  and  engaged 
as  a clerk  in  the  store  of  Captain  Thomas  Atdd,  the  former 
master  of  Frederick  Douglas.  He  was  afterward  a short 
lime  a clerk  in  Hillsboro.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  com- 
menced an  independent  life  as  a farmer,  to  which  occupa- 
tion he  has  from  that  time  devoted  himself.  The  farm  he 
cultivated,  known  as  the  Bradley  farm,  had  already  been 
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in  tlie  family  for  four  generations,  its  earliest  possessor 
having  been  Charles  Bradley,  who  came  from  Knglaiul  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lie  was  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Stephen,  who  settled  in  Annapolis, 
and  was,  in  Ids  lime,  a well  known  allorney-at  law.  In 
1834  Mr.  liradley  removed  to  Queen  Anne’s  County, 
settling  near  Hillsboro,  and  in  1842  removed  to  the  estate 
on  which  he  now  resides.  It  is  known  as  “ Cottage  Hill,” 
and  is  situated  a mile  and  a half  south  of  Sudlersville.  In 
1848  he  was  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Whig  party  as 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  in  which  office  he  server!  three  years. 
In  1853  he  was  elected  on  the  same  ticket  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  served  two  years.  He  was  nominated  for 
State  Senator  on  the  American  ticket  in  1857,  his  opponent 
being  ex-Governor  Grayson.  Mr.  Bradley  was  the  only  one 
of  his  party  elected,  the  Democrats  carrying  their  candi- 
dates for  the  Lower  House.  In  1867  he  was  nominated 
and  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  The  public  life  of  Mr.  Bradley  ex- 
tended over  a period  of  twenty  years.  In  1872  he  was 
nominated,  but  declined  to  serve,  as  a member  of  the 
Orphans’  Court  of  his  county.  Since  1827  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church  ; he  now  belongs  to  the 
Methodist  Lpiscopal  Church  South.  On  June  29,  1828, 
lie  was  married  to  Maria  1\,  daughter  of  Daniel  Baynard, 
of  Caroline  County.  At  her  death  she  left  live  children, 
one  of  whom,  Rebecca  Ann,  died  in  1S48.  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Bradley  married  her  sister,  Elizabeth, 
by  whom  he  has  two  daughters  living.  He  is  a man 
of  sterling  character  and  line  abilities,  greatly  respected  and 
esteemed  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 


|V^.AVIS,  William  Henry,  M.D.,  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Whilelock)  .Davis,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
T ' Baltimore,  September  22,  1810.  His  father,  an 
H S"  eminent  civil  engineer,  was  born  in  England  in 

[ *77°-  Towards  the  last  of  the  century  he  emi- 

grated to  the  United  Stales  and  settled  in  Philadelphia. 
Having  lost  his  lust  wife  he  married,  about  the  year  1800, 
Miss  Mary  Whilelock,  of  Frank  ford,  now  a part  of  that 
city.  Of  their  children  four  sons  and  three  daughters 
grew  to  maturity.  In  his  professional  capacity  as  civil  en- 
gineer Mr.  Davis  was  identified  with  the  Fairmount  Water 
Works.  Early  in  the  present  century  he  removed  his 
family  to  Maryland,  and  was  for  a number  of  years  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Cumber- 
land Turnpike,  lie  macadamized  that  famous  public 
road  from  Hagerstown  to  Boonlown,  it  being  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  At  his  death  he  had  at- 
tained the  great  age  of  ninety-live  years.  Ilis  son  William 
Henry  received  his  early  education  at  the  Hagerstown 
■ Academy,  lie  passed  through  the  full  course  at  Dickin- 


son College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  M.D. 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1834,  since  which  time 
he  has  devoted  himself  lo  his  profession  in  the  city  ol  Bal- 
timore, giving  up  his  practice  only  <|iiile  recently,  lie  was 
married,  in  1836,  to  Miss  Lydia  Poullney.  They  have  no 
children.  Dr.  Davis  is  without  question  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative professional  men  of  Baltimore.  At  his  birth  the 
population  of  the  city  was  only  about  ten  thousand.  He 
has  witnessed  its  wonderful  growth  in  numbers,  prosperity, 
and  power,  and  growing  up  with  it  has  been  identified 
with  it  all  his  life.  For  nearly  half  a century  he  has  been 
one  of  its  leading  professional  men,  faithfully,  ably,  and 
honorably  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  high  calling. 
Shunning  notoriety,  he  has  quietly  pursued  his  way,  yet 
respected  by  all  as  a profound  student,  a trusted  and  skil- 
ful physician,  and  a conscientious  and  high-minded  gentle- 
man. He  enjoyed  in  his  day  a very  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive practice,  and  now  in  his  ripening  age,  serene  and  hale, 
he  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  and  the  continued  respect 
and  affection  of  his  many  friends. 


pi^pHAW,  Andrew  Bruce,  Manufacturer  and  Capital- 
IHVtj  ist,  son  of  Major  William  and  Patsy  Elliott  (Burns) 
Shaw,  was  born  at  Moscow  Mills,  near  Barton, 
? ' Alleghany  County,  Maryland,  November  4,  1837. 

The  ancestors  of  the  family  emigrated  from  England 
to  America  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father 
served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  an 
extensive  landowner  in  George  Creek  Valley,  and  realized 
large  sums  of  money  for  his  coal  lands,  as  the  coal  de- 
posits and  industrial  interests  of  that  region  were  devel- 
oped. In  his  younger  years  he  travelled  extensively,  and 
in  1825,  before  steam  navigation  of  the  ocean,  he  un- 
dertook a trip  to  Europe,  and  was  shipwrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  For  many  days  the  survivors  were  ex- 
posed to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  in  an  open  boat, 
and  pressed  by  starvation,  were  at  the  point  of  drawing 
lots  that  one  man  might  give  up  his  life  for  food  for  the 
rest,  when  a sail  was  hailed  and  a ship  appeared  to  their 
relief.  He  kept  a diary,  giving  a full  anil  graphic  account 
of  his  travels  and  experiences,  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  his  son  Andrew.  The  latter  was  of  a studious  disposi- 
tion, devoted  to  his  books,  and,  favored  with  abundant  time 
and  means,  improved  well  his  opportunities.  Otherwise 
his  educational  facilities  were  not  superior,  being  con- 
fined to  the  district  school  of  his  nativp  place,  and 
one  course  at  the  High  School  at  Fairmount,  West  Vir- 
ginia. While  his  father  liveil  he  was  closely  occupied  in 
transacting  for  him  the  business  growing  out  of  the  care  of 
his  property.  Ilis  father  had  given  leasehold  titles  to  a 
great  portion  of  his  land  in  George  Creek  Valley,  that  had 
been  laid  off  in  town  lots.  The  rents  of  these  leases  were 
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payable  mostly  in  monthly  instalments,  ami  brought  a 
handsome  revenue  to  his  lather.  They  are  still  a .source 
of  income  to  the  heirs.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1867,  Mr.  Andrew  Shaw  administered  on  the  estate, and  in 
the  sale  of  the  property  purchased  the  homestead  at  Mos- 
cow, which  lie  has  greatly  improved,  having  built  a new 
and  handsome  brick  dwelling  house  and  barn.  lie  has 
also  erected  on  the  place  a large  steam  saw  and  planing 
mill,  and  in  connection  \\  ilh  it  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
house-building  material,  lie  has  built  the  principal  part  of 
the  village  of  Moscow,  consisting  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  houses.  He  has  also  in  operation  a large  flouring 
and  grist  mill,  which  is  doing  a profitable  business.  Mr. 
-Shaw  has  doneagreat  deal  to  develop  the  industrial  interests 
of  his  section,  the  trade  of  which  is  principally  in  coal.  He 
has  travelled  considerably  through  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, principally  for  his  own  gratification  and  to  add  to 
his  mental  stores.  In  1873  he  was  initiated  into  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  in  Barton  Lodge.  He  has  never  made  a 
religious  profession,  and  is  not  sectarian  in  his  views.  His 
political  faith  is  that  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was 
married,  September  15,  1868,  to  Mary  Martha,  daughter  of 
Theodore  W.  Dawson,  Springfield,  Ohio.  They  have  now 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a man  of  fine 
personal  appearance,  and  pleasing  address.  Both  in  his 
social  and  business  relations  he  is  affable  and  courteous, 
and  his  uniform  kindness  of  manner  and  many  generous 
deeds  win  for  him  unbounded  confidence  and  regard. 


gj^rfjOHNSON,  Samuici.  M.,  Coal  Merchant,  was  born  in 
Sk  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  October  28,  1S15. 

' His  paternal  grandfather  was  a native  of  Dublin, 
■ Ireland,  and  his  maternal,  of  Scotland.  His  parents 

To  were  William  and  Sarah  Johnson.  At  the  age  of 

twenty-two  years  Mr.  Johnson  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  hewing  of  timber  for  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  subsequently  in  the  laying 
ol  the  track  lor  that  road  between  Baltimore  and  Cumber- 
land. He  was  afterwards  in  the  employment  of  the  Annap- 
olis and  Elkridge  Railroad  Company,  also  that  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company, 
in  each  as  Superintendent  of  track-laying.  After  several 
years’  service  rendered  the  latter  company,  much  of  which 
time  was  spent  in  connection  with  coal  transportation,  Mr. 
Johnson  engaged  in  the  coal  and  lighter  business,  erecting 
at  Canton  a coal  pier  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  shortly 
after  which  he  removed  to  Locust  Point  and  erected  an- 
other coal  pier.  He  was  the  first  shipper  of  bituminous 
coal  from  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Johnson  was  iden- 
tified with  the  George’s  Creek  Coal  Company,  as  Super- 
intendent. In  1863,  with  Charles  J.  Baker,  he  purchased 


the  coal  pier  ow  ned  by  Dobbin  di  Warfield,  and  conducted 
his  business,  in  connection  with  steam  harbor  lugs,  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  lie  was  ranked  among  the  most 
extensive  and  prominent  coal  dealers  in  the  city,  and  dur- 
ing his  long  business  career  was  never  known  to  give  a 
note,  his  operations  being  exclusively  upon  a cash  basis. 
During  his  life  of  active,  laborious  business,  he  accumu- 
lated considerable  property.  Mr.  Johnson  was  of  the 
Presbyterian  faith,  ami  was  an  Elder  of  the  Broadway 
Church  for  several  years.  Until  the  time  of  his  death  he 
contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  the  above  church. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  as  also  of  the 
order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  political  sentiment  he  was  a 
Whig,  of  the  Henry  Clay  school,  and  during  the  late  civil 
war  was  an  unfaltering  Union  man.  He  married,  June 
18,  1848,  Miss  Henrietta  M.  Waters,  daughter  of  William 
Waters,  of  Somerset  County,  Maryland.  His  wife  w'as 
connected  by  blood  with  the  Presbyterian  stock  which 
settled  in  Maryland  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  died,  December  24,  1878,  survived  by  his 
wife  and  one  son,  W.  W.  Johnson,  his  successor  in  the 
extensive  coal  business  of  S.  M.  Johnson  & Son.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a man  of  great  force  of  character,  indomi- 
table energy  and  the  strictest  integrity,  and  his  death  w'as 
universally  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 


|ftjry?ORBERT,  Henry  Robinson,  Journalist,  was  born 
at  Elkton,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  July  17,  1834. 
T““'u  His  grandfather,  the  Rev.  William  Torbert,  of 
| the  Philadelphia  Annual  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
X.T3  odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  an  able  and  influ- 
ential minister  of  that  denomination,  and  extensively 
known  throughout  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland.  His  father,  William  Torbert, 
was  for  many  years  the  leading  merchant  in  Elkton.  lie 
has  occupied  many  prominent  local  positions;  has  always 
been  an  active  and  inlluential  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  to  him,  Methodism  in  that  place  is 
indebted  probably  more  than  to  any  other  living  person. 
For  forty  years  he  has  held  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school  attached  to  his  church.  Of  consis- 
tent religious  life,  irreproachable  character,  and  unques- 
tioned probity,  he  is  greatly  honored  and  esteemed.  In 
June,  1832,  he  married  Adaline  Matilda,  a granddaughter 
of  the  Rev.  William  Silver,  of  Christiana,  Delaware. 
Their  children  were  Mary  Amanda,  who*  died  in  infancy, 
Henry  Robinson,  W.  F.  Asbury,  John,  and  Edwin  Janes 
Torbert.  Flenry  E.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received 
his  primary  education  at  the  Elkton  Academy;  in  1S51 
entered  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  graduated  with  the  honors  of  his  class  in  June,  1855. 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  lie  commenced  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Colonel  John  C.  Groome, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cecil  County  in  the  fall  of 
1859.  Endowed  by  nature  with  more  Ilian  ordinary  ad- 
vantages in  personal  appearance,  voice,  and  manner,  classi- 
cally educated,  and  prolicicut  as  a student,  he  gave  prom 
ise  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  which  he  would  doubt- 
less have  attained,  if  he  had  continued  uninterrupted  in 
the  prosecution  of  it.  Losses  and  consequent  financial 
embarrassments  led  him  to  relinquish  for  the  time  being 
the  practice  of  law  and  devote  himself  to  the  business 
interests  of  his  father.  In  1S62  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  in  1863  was  elected  State’s  Attorney. 
This  office  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  State,  until  January,  1866,  when  a vacancy  having 
occurred  by  the  death  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Tor- 
bert  was  induced  to  accept  the  appointment,  at  the  hands 
of  Judge  John  H.  Price,  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  the  next  general  election,  in  the  fall  of  1867.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  Mr.  Torbert,  then  a Democrat, 
espoused  the  Union  cause,  and  by  his  public  speeches  did 
much  to  rally  the  people  of  his  county  to  the  support  of 
the  Government.  One  of  his  brothers,  William  F.  A. 
Torbert,  an  unusually  popular  and  genial  man,  joined  the 
Second  Delaware  Regiment,  and  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major,  on  the  staff  of  General  French,  with 
whom  he  served  through  the  entire  Peninsular  campaign, 
under  General  McClellan.  In  May,  1864,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  navy,  as  an  acting  Assistant  Paymaster,  and 
was  attached  to  the  ironclad  Lehigh  of  the  South  Atlan- 
tic blockading  squadron  from  that  time  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  lie  was  mentioned  for  bravery  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter  while  on  the  Lehigh,  having  acted  as  a 
special  aid  to  Captain  Badger  in  that  engagement.  He 
became  past  Assistant  Paymaster  in  July,  1866,  during 
which  year  he  was  on  special  duty  at  Pensacola.  He  was 
commissioned  Paymaster  September,  1868.  He  was  on 
duty  on  the  supply  steamer  Massachusetts,  on  the  steam 
sloop  . Wampanoag,  on  special  duty  on  the  practice  ship 
Savannah,  and  in  1870  was  assigned  to  the  Idaho,  at 
Yokohama,  Japan,  w here  he  remained  until  1S73.  After 
his  return  from  Japan  he  was  assigned  as  Paymaster  of  the 
receiving  ship  Potomac,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  died  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  October  4, 
1 874,  greatly  lamented  by  his  fellow-officers.  Another 
brother,  John,  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Anderson  Cavalry, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  a lieuten- 
ancy on  the  staff  of  his  cousin,  General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert, 
and- served  during  the  w ar.  General  Torbert  is  a graduate 
of  West  Point,  of  the  class  of  1855.  He  was  a dashing 
cavalry  officer,  and  attained  the  rank  of  Major-General  of 
volunteers.  Resigning  the  service  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  married  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Daniel  Curry,  of  Mil- 
ford, Delaware,  and  located  in  that  tow  n.  He  was  since, 
by  appointments  of  President  Grant,  Minister  to  San 


I Salvador,  afterwards  Consul-General  at  Havana,  and 
recently  at  Paris,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fair- 
child.  Edwin  J.,  the  other  brother,  is  married  and  resides 
in  Germantown,  I’cnnsy Ivania.  In  lS(>8  Mr.  Torbert  was 
nominated  for  Congress,  from  the  First  Congressional  I >ix 
Irict  of  Maryland,  embracing  the  eight  counties  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  a territory  so  intensely  in  sympathy  with 
the  South  that  but  little  hope  could  be  entertained  of  the 
election  of  a Republican  candidate.  He  made  an  active 
and  telling  canvass  of  his  district,  but  the  odds  were  too 
great  to  be  overcome.  In  1870  he  was  again  nominated 
for  Congress  with  like  results.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  port  of  Baltimore,  and  continued 
in  that  office  efficiently  discharging  the  duties  without  the 
taint  of  suspicion  or  cause  of  complaint  for  a period  of 
nineyears.  In  January,  1876,  Mr.  Torbert  purchased  of  E.E. 
Ewing,  Esq.,  the  building,  stock,  etc.,  of  The  Cecil  Whig, 
and  has  since  conducted  the  same,  as  proprietor  and  editor. 
His  education,  talents,  and  literary  tastes  qualify  him  well 
for  a journalist,  and  under  his  management  the  Whig  is 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  county  papers  in  the 
State.  On  December  24,  1867,  he  married  Mary  Rachel, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Edwin  and  Hannah  Elizabeth 
(Megredy)  Wilmer.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Bishop  Levi  Scott  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torbert  have  two  children,  Victor  Megredy 
and  Florence  Elizabeth  Torbert.  These  children  on  the 
maternal  side  are  the  eighth  generation  of  the  family  to 
the  manor  born  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


gOWARD,  John  Eackr,  grandson  of  Colonel  John 
Eager  Howard,  being  the  only  child  of  his  eldest 
son,  John  E.  Howard,  who  died  in  early  man- 
hood, was  born  September  3,  1821.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  he  raised  a 
company  for  the  Regiment  of  Voltigeurs.  In  the  storm- 
ing of  Chapultepec  he  was  among  the  first  to  mount  the 
walls,  and  was  breveted  Major  for  his  gallant  conduct  on 
this  occasion;  being  specially  mentioned  by  General  Win- 
field Scott  in  his  despatch  of  December  13,  1847.  He  died 
August  14,  1862. 


HjcCOOMBS,  Abraham  P.,  Editor  and  Proprietor 
°f  h'he  Havre  Republican,  and  General,  Manager 
Vj'fi XR'l  and  one  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Havre  Iron 

5^'L  Company,  was  born  in  Coventry,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  June  16,  1824.  1 1 is  grandfather, 

William  McCoombs,  was  born  of  Scotch  parents  in  the 
city  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1765,  where  also  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  McCoombs,  was  burn  in  1769.  Both  emigrated 
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to  the  United  States  in  1787,  landing  at  New  Castle,  Dela- 
ware. The  following  year  they  were  married  and  bought 
a small  farm  near  Newark,  in  the  same  State,  where  their 
eldest  son,  ( ieorge  T.  Met  'uoinlis,  the  lather  ul  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  horn  July  1 <>,  1 7*>7 ■ lie  married  Lllen 
I’ri/er,  of  Chester  County,  J’ennsylvania,  July  19,  1S23. 
'1'he  McCoomb  name  was  closely  identified  with  Metho- 
dism in  its  early  days,  both  in  this  and  the  mother  country, 
and  all  the  sons  of  the  emigrant,  George  T.,  James,  and 
William,  were  licensed  preachers  in  that  denomination. 
William  was  a distinguished  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  for  fifty  years.  George  T.  was  assassinated 
near  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  in  October,  1836.  His 
son  Abraham  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
county,  and  spent  two  terms  at  the  Loller  Academy,  Ilat- 
boro,  Montgomery  County.  His  opportunities  for  im- 
provement were  few,  but  his  natural  taste  inclined  him  to 
reading  and  general  literature,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
wrote  songs  and  essays,  which  were  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Weekly  Ledger,  Saturday  Evening  Post , and  other 
papers.  On  leaving  school  he  spent  three  years  in  farm 
work,  for  three  years  was  a clerk  in  a store  in  Chester 
County,  anti  for  three  years  taught  school  near  Reading. 
In  this  place  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Maria  C., 
daughter  of  Louis  Schott,  of  Lebanon,  in  the  same  State, 
to  whom  he  was  married  March  29,  1S49  ; after  which  he 
was  employed  as  Clerk  and  Assistant  Manager  at  the  iron 
works  of  Robeson,  brooks  A Co.,  situated  two  miles  above 
the  city  of  Reading,  lie  there  remained  until  the  spring 
of  1855,  when  he  took  charge  as  General  Manager  of  the 
Sarah  Furnace  Company’s  Iron  Works,  belonging  to  the 
well-known  firm  of  P.  A.  & S.  Small,  of  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  went  to  reside  in  the  Fourth  District,  Harford 
County,  Maryland.  This  he  continued  for  ten  years,  and 
in  1865  took  a similar  position  at  the  Ashland  Iron  Works, 
of  Baltimore  County,  belonging  to  the  same  parties.  In 
the  spring  of  1866,  Mr.  McCoombs,  with  others,  organized 
a. stock  company,  known  as  the  Havre  Iron  Company,  and 
purchased  the  iron  furnaces  at  Havre  de  Grace  from  Mr. 
George  P.  Whittaker,  taking  charge  of  them  himself  as 
General  Manager,  and  removing  to  that  place.  In  1S68, 
to  save  a claim,  he  bought  the  printing  office  of  the  Havre 
Independent,  a small  temperance  paper  which  had  failed, 
and  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Havre  Republican, 
which  he  still  owns  and  edits,  advocating  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  at  that  time  the  election  of 
General  Grant,  lie  organized,  in  1862,  a company  of 
Militia  Home  Guards,  of  which  he  was  commissioned 
Captain  by  Governor  Bradford,  October  16,  1862.  In  May, 
1869,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Havre  de  Grace,  which  position  he  held  eight  years;  and 
was  elected  one  of  the  'Town  Commissioners  for  the  year 
1877,  Brought  up  strictly  in  the  church  of  his  parents, 
Mr.  McCoombs  held  the  same  views  until  his  arrival  at 
mature  age,  but  without  having  made  any  public  profes- 


sion. Afterwards  his  religious  convictions  became  those 
of  the  liberal  Christianity  of  the  age.  lie  has  always  been 
a liberal  but  decided  Republican,  but  took  issue  with  that 
party  on  its  financial  policy  as  early  as  1872,  and  as  this 
policy  and  the  money  question  became  more  and  more  one 
of  general  interest  and  public  discussion,  his  opposition 
strengthened,  till  by  his  continuous  and  zealous  support  of 
the  general  features  and  theories  of  the  Greenback  Labor 
Party  through  his  paper,  he  became  one  of  its  recognized 
advocates  and  exponents.  In  the  fall  of  1878,  against  his 
expressed  wish,  he  was  made  the  Congressional  nominee  of 
that  party  in  the  Second  District,  and  polled  a respectable 
vote,  carrying  his  own  home  district  by  a handsome  ma- 
jority over  all  opponents.  His  eldest  son  is  now  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age;  is  married,  and  engaged  in  the  publish- 
ing business  in  New  York  city.  He  has  two  daughters, 
aged  respectively  five  and  eleven  years. 


t*w|3p?ORRIS,  Martin  Ferdinand,  LI..D.,  Lawyer, 
:: /.X.\  •;  son  of  John  and  Joanna  (Colbert)  Morris,  was 
bom  near  Youghal,  Ireland,  December  3,  1834. 

Jl  His  father  descended  from  a Welsh  family,  who 

T settled  in  the  South  of  Ireland  about  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a country 
gentleman,  the  ancestors  of  both  parents  having  been  in 
good  circumstances  and  possessed  of  landed  estates.  John 
Morris  and  his  wife  were  both  the  younger  children  of 
large  families,  and  removed  to  America  as  offering  better 
prospects  of  success  in  life.  The  former  was  a man  of 
character,  good  business  habits,  and  a devoted  Christian, 
lie  died  when  his  son  Martin  Ferdinand  was  quite  young, 
his  widow  surviving  him  until  1877.  Young  Martin  F.  at 
a suitable  age  was  sent  to  Georgetown  College,  District  of 
Columbia,  where  he  received  a classical  education.  He 
continued  his  studies  for  some  time  afterward  at  Frederick, 
Maryland,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, but  finally  decided  to  adopt  the  legal  profession,  and 
accepted  the  position  of  teacher  in  Georgetown  College. 
Here  he  was  thorough,  popular,  and  successful,  and  a gen- 
eral favorite,  retaining  the  position  for  several  years,  and 
devoting  his"  spare  hours  to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1863 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Baltimore,  in  which  city  he 
practiced  three  years,  when  he  removed  to  Washington, 
where  he  soon  after  formed  “an  association  with  lion. 
Richard  T.  Merrick,  which  is  still  continued.  Mr.  Morris 
was  connected  with  the  second  trial  of  John  II.  Surratt. 
He  u»as  elected  some  years  since  to  a chair  in  the  Law  De- 
partment of  the  Georgetown  University,  and  has  delivered 
two  courses  ot  lectures  to  large  classes  with  great  accep- 
tance. In  1877  he  received  from  that  University  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  his  studies  outside  of  his  pro- 
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fession  he  lias  a special  fondness  for  mathematics,  but  the 
extent  and  minuteness  of  his  historical  knowledge  is  very 
remarkable,  parlieiilai  ly  in  ancient  history  and  literature, 
lie  is  a member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  ol  Washing- 
ton, the  Literary  Society  of  the  same  city,  the  liar  Asso 
cialion  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Philodemic  So- 
ciety, and  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Georgetown  College. 
In  the  winter  of  1876-7  he  delivered  a course  of  lectures 
before  the  Carroll  Institute  in  Washington,  which  were 
marked  by  great  historical  research  and  much  analytical 
ability.  Mr.  Morris  is  very  prominent  as  a lawyer,  and  is 
held  in  high  regard  by  the  members  of  his  profession,  the 
business  men  of  Washington,  and  all  who  enjoy  his  ac- 
quaintance. Few  men  in  any  community  are  more  univer- 
sally respected.  He  is  of  slight  figure,  medium  height,  and 
his  face  is  expressive  both  of  talent  and  great  kindness  of 
heart.  1 le  was  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
he  is  a devoted  member,  and  in  politics  is  a firm  believer 
in  the  Democratic  principles  enunciated  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 


|?OR K1S,  John  'I'.,  of  the  firm  of  1 1 i nk ley  & Mor- 
ris, Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law,  Haiti  - 
D ^ more,  Maryland,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  June  4, 

* 1827.  His  father  was  born  in  1793,  of  Irish  de- 
el  scent.  His  mother,  who  was  of  Scotch  descent, 

was  born  in  December,  1797.  They  were  married  in  Bal- 
timore, May  31,  1825.  They  were  both  members  of  the 
First  English  Lutheran  Church  of  Baltimore,  and  died  in 
its’ communion,  his  father  in  1835,  his  mother  in  1842. 
His  early  education  was  received  at  Long  Green  Academy, 
formerly  under  the  control  of  Rev.  George  Morrison, 
where  he  remained  as  a pupil  until  thirteen  years  of  age. 
He  then  entered  the  Pennsylvania  College,  a Lutheran  in- 
stitution, at  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took 
the  full  course  and  graduated  in  1844,  in  the  eighteenth 
year,  of  his  age.  After  his  graduation,  he  spent  a year 
in  social  visitations  and  literary  pursuits.  In  1846  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Edward 
Hinktey  & Son,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  admitted  to 
practice  and  became  a partner  with  them,  which  continued 
until  the  death  of  Edward  llinkley.  After  his  death  the 
firm  was  continued  by  Edward  <)lis  llinkley  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch;  subsequently,  Thomas  J.  Morris  was 
admitted,  and  they  now  constitute  one  law  firm.  While 
’ yet  a young  man,  Mr.  Morris  became  a member  of  the 
First  Branch  of  (he  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  which 
position  he  filled  for  a short  time,  declining  a re-election, 
and  has  always  refused  since  then  to  accept  any  political 
office,  either  State  or  municipal.  He  does  not  like  politics 
or  political  life,  and  has  never  held  any  office  of  profit,  ex- 
cept that  just  named.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  a seat  in 


the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a short  intermission,  he  has  held  that  posi- 
tion ever  since.  In  1869  he  was  elected  President  of  that 
Board,  and  has  held  that  office  until  the  present  time, 
t tidy  those  who  have  a practical  knowledge  of  the  many 
matters  of  importance  constantly  arising  in  a Board  of 
Education,  requiring  rare  characteristics  of  intelligence, 
firmness,  tact,  courtesy,  and  administrative  capacity,  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  a man  as  the  present  President 
of  the  School  Board.  Much  of  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Public  Schools,  Is  due  to  Mr.  Morris’s  judicious  distribu- 
tion to  each  member  of  the  work  especially  suited  to  him. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  with  the  peculiar  adaptability  to 
his  position  as  President,  coupled  with  a most  commenda- 
ble zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  our  public  schools, 
he  should  be  held  in  popular  esteem  as  a most  useful  and 
public-spirited  citizen.  Mr.  Morris  was  appointed  one  of 
the  original  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  in  1859,  by 
Mayor  Swann,  to  organize  the  Paid  Fire  Department.  In 
1S62  he  was  elected  President  of  that  Board,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  several  years,  devoting  to  its  many  re- 
quirements that  conscientious  and  intelligent  attention 
which  distinguishes  his  discharge  of  every  public  and  pri- 
vate duty.  Having  served  as  President  for  several  years  he 
resigned  and  declined  a re-election,  but  in  1874  he  was  re- 
appointed by  Mayor  Vansant,  and  elected  President  of  the 
Board,  and  held  the  position  until  the  expiration  of  his 
term  in  1878.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  in  which  capacity  he  still  takes  an  active  part.  In 
1865  he  was  elected  a Director  of  the  Maryland  Institute 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  became  Secretary  of  the 
Board  the  following  year,  and  continues  in  that  position 
until  the  present  time.  No  man  in  public  position  in  Bal- 
timore is  more  deservedly  popular  than  Mr.  Morris.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  a member  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Society  (Scotch),  and  is  now  its  Vice-President.  He  has 
been  for  fifteen  years  a member  of  the  Poor  Association, 
and  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society.  Not  one  of  all  the  offices  above  enumerated, 
which  Mr.  Morris  has  so  long  filled,  is  a place  of  profit — de- 
sirable for  purposes  of  pecuniary  gain  or  political  advance- 
ment. There  is  no  compensation  attached  to  any  of  them 
save  that  first-named,  lie  has  devoted  to  them  much 
valuable  time,  which  has  often  stood  in  the  way  of  other 
engagements,  and  from  which  professional  emolument 
would  have  been  derived.  The  firm  of  llinkley  & Morris, 
to  whose  recognized  rank  in  the  legal  profession  he  largely 
contributes,  is  among  the  most  respected  and  learned  in 
Baltimore.  In  politics,  Mr.  Morris  has  always  been  a con- 
sistent but  Conservative  Democrat,  and  never  suffers  his 
politics  to  influence  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties. 
In  religion,  he  is  a Lutheran,  having  been  raised  in  that 
communion. 
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jV^W^ARD,  Jamks  Thomas,  was  born  in  Georgetown, 
j Vjf  i District  of  Columbia,  August  21,  1820.  1 1 is. 

>’  " ' ' father,  Ulysses  Ward,  was  born  near  Rockville, 

) Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  April  3,  1792, 

■;>  ‘ ..  being  the  youngest  id  eight  children  ol  )ulm  Ward 
(born  in  I .ondon,  England,  August  1,  ( ).  S.,  17.(7),  and 
Mary  Ann  Eustatia  (maiden  name  Forbes),  born  in  [.on- 
don, January  I,  1752,  who  came  to  America  in  1770,  and 
settled  first  in  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland,  whence 
they  removed  to  Montgomery  County,  in  1776.  The  an- 
cestors of  John  Ward  had  resided  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  in  Yorkshire,  England,  being  farmers 
by  occupation;  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  branch  of  the  family  from  which  he  more  imme- 
diately descended  removed  to  London.  On  the  mother’s 
side,  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Ward  were  of  Scottish  origin. 
Ulysses  Ward,  his  father,  was  married,  September  26,  1816, 
to  Susan  Valinda  Ileal!,  daughter  of  James  Beall  (died 
1821),  son  of  James  Beall,  of  the  same  family  with  George 
Beall,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and 
son  of  Ninian  Beall,  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  died  in  Maryland 
at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven  years.  Of  the 
seven  children  of  Ulysses  and  Susan  Valinda  Ward,  James 
Thomas  was  the  second.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his 
mother  was  a member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  his 
father  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  latter  his 
mother  also  subsequently  joined  ; and  by  a minister  of  which 
(the  Rev.  John  Davis)  he  was  baptized.  His  parents  then 
resided  in  Georgetown,  as  before  intimated,  and  continued 
there  until  the  spring  of  1822,  when  they  removed  to 
Prince  George’s  County;  and  thence,  after  a brief  stay  in 
Georgetown,  to  Washington  city,  April,  1826,  which  be- 
came their  permanent  place  of  residence  until  the  death 
of  the  father,  March  30,  1868,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  Ulysses  Ward  was  a most  industrious,  enterpris- 
ing, and  useful  man.  As  a local  preacher  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  he  became  quite  popular  for  his  earnest  labors, 
and  was  successful  in  winning  many'  souls  to  Christ.  He 
was  extensively  known  as  a business  man  ; first  as  a master 
workman  in  his  trade,  and  afterwards  as  a merchant,  and, 
xv hen  he  had  acquired  wealth,  as  a benefactor,  in  church  am], 
city,  by  the  judicious  and  liberal  bestowment  of  his  means. 
In  the  schools  of  Washington  Mr.  Ward  received  his  first 
lessons  in  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education, 
his  principal  instructors  being  the  well-known  John  Mc- 
Leod, and  Joseph  II.  Wheat.  The  advantages  thus  af- 
forded during  the  weekdays,  were  supplemented  by  ex- 
cellent home  training,  and  on  the  Sabbath  by  the  teach- 
ings imparted  in  the  Sabbath-school.  Thomas  from  his 
infancy  had  been  feeble  physically,  lie  gained  knowledge 
rapidly,  and  was  scarcely  beyond  the  period  of  childhood 
when  he  made  a public  profession  of  his  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  developed  a fondness  for  learning  and 
usefulness,  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Classical 
48 


Academy  of  Brookeville,  in  Montgomery  County,  Mary- 
land, at  that  time  under  the  superintendence  of  Elisha  J. 
Ilall,  where  lie  had  line  opportunities,  which  were  so  well 
improved  that  when  he  left- for  his  home  in  1838  he  bore 
with  him  the  classical  prize,  lie  relumed  to  Washington 
and  for  a time  was  employed  in  business  with  his  father, 
in  the  meantime  devoting  much  of  bis  time  to  study,  and 
taking  a deep  interest  in  the  Sabbath-school  work.  Still, 
he  had  no  definite  purpose  of  a professional  career.  In 
the  summer  of  1840  he  decided  to  consecrate  his  life  to 
the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  In  his  preparations  for 
this  work  he  studied  under  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Rev. 
A.  A.  Lipscomb  and  Rev.  A.  Webster.  1 1 is  parents  were 
now,  and  had  since  1832  been  connected  with  the  then 
recently  organized  Church  known  as  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant. In  this  Church  he  began  his  career  as  a preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  being  licensed  August  30,  1840,  by  the  Ninth 
Street  M.  P.  Church,  of  Washington  city.  After  preach- 
ing in  various  places  for  several  months  he  was  called  to 
serve  a church  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Maryland  Annual  Conference  in  the  spring 
of  1841.  The  session  of  that  Conference  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  M.  P.  Church  there,  which  had 
been  organized  by  Rev.  Thomas  II.  Stockton,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Ward  became*,  years  after,  the  pastor,  succeed, 
ing  that  distinguished  and  eloquent  divine.  Mr.  Ward’s 
first  regular  appointment  was  to  Pipe  Creek  Circuit,  em- 
bracing part  of  Frederick  County,  Maryland.  He  was 
then  in  his  twenty-first  year.  He  was  associated  with  an 
elder  minister,  the  Rev,  Dr.  John  S.  Reese,  a man  of  great 
wisdom,  learning,  eloquence  and  piety.  Mr.  Ward  became 
very  popular  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Circuit.  In  1842 
the  Conference  stationed  him  at  Williamsport  Circuit,  em- 
bracing parts  of  Washington  County,  Maryland,  and 
Berkeley  County,  Virginia.  He  had  signal  success  in  his 
work  there,  and  during  his  term  built  a new  house  of  wor- 
ship and  organized  the  church  at  Little  Georgetown,  Vir. 
glnia,  besides  being  instrumental  in  adding  largely  to  the 
membership  of  the  churches  which  had  been  established. 
During  these  years  'he  also  travelled  very  extensively  in 
other  portions  of  the  Conference  territory,  preaching  to 
large  congregations,  especially  at  various  camp-meetings 
on  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland. 
Ills  next  appointment  was  to  the  city  of  Cumberland, 
1845,  in  the  spring  of  which  year  he  married  Miss  Cath- 
arine A.  Light,  of  Beddington,  Virginia,  a lady  of  great 
piety  and  Christian  devotion,  who  was  held  in  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem  by  her  husband’s  parishioners.  This 
year  Mr.  Ward’s  health,  always  feeble,  gaVe  way,  and,  by 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  asked  the  Conference  to  leave 
him  without  an  appointment.  His  request  was  complied 
with,  and  he  spent  three  months  in  suitable  recreation,  a 
portion  of  the  time  in  leisurely  travel  northward.  He 
returned  to  his  father’s  house  in  Washington  so  much  re. 
newed  in  health  as  to  warrant  him  in  applying  to  the  l'rcs. 
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iilcul  of  the  Conference  fur  an  appointment  for  the  remain- 
der of  llit.-  year,  ami  being  iiiloriaeil  l>y  llie  1‘re.siikul  Ilia! 
there  was  then  no  sailahle  field  for  him  until  the  meeting  of 
the  next  session  of  Conference,  he  accepted  a position  of- 
fered him  hy  his  father,  who  was  then  engaged  in  publish- 
ing a temperance  journal  called  the  Columbian  Fountain ,* 
to  assist  in  editing  the  same.  Thus  he  became  linked  with 
an  enterprise  from  which  he  found  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
connecting himself  until  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  at 
which  time  also  the  regular  close  of  the  volume  of  the 
journal  expired.  He  then  received  a unanimous  invita- 
tion to  take  charge  of  the  church  in  Philadelphia,  which 
Reverend  Thomas  II.  Stockton  had  served  for  nine  years, 
but  which  he  had  recently  left  to  take  charge  of  a church 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  accordingly  obtained  a transfer 
from  the  President  of  the  Maryland  Annual  Conference, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  who  appointed  him  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
■church  referred  to.  The  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference  renewed  that  appointment  for  three 
successive  years.  Then  arose  a condition  of  affairs  by 
which  the  Philadelphia  Conference  was  broken  up,  the 
church  he  served  caused  to  assume  a position  of  independ- 
ence, and  he,  not  having  any  reason  for  abandoning  his 
charge,  compelled,  as  he  viewed  the  case,  to  remain  and 
serve  it  so  long  as  pleasant  relations  between  himself  and 
it  might  contimie.f  This  was  the  case  until  towards  the 
close  of  1856,  when  feeling  it  his  duty  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  that  charge,  he  returned  to  his  Conference  in 
Maryland,  was  received  by  his  brethren  and  associates  of 
former  years,  and  was  again  appointed  to  Pipe  Creek  Cir- 
cuit, which  he  had  served  sixteen  years  before,  embracing, 
however,  not  so  large  a field  as  during  his  first  appoint- 
ment to  it.  His  colleague  was  the  Reverend  J.  Thomas 
Murray,  and  they  were  both  continued  on  the  Circuit  for 
three  successive  years.  During  these  years  nearly  four 
hundred  members  were  added  to  the  churches.  Mr. 
Ward’s  next  appointment  was  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in 
the  spring  of  1S60.  During  this  year  he  visited  Fredericks- 
burg,  Virginia,  by  request,  and  organized  a Methodist 
Protestant  Church  in  that  city,  where  he  continued  for  tw  o 
years.  Hie  Conference  of  1863  sent  him  to  Liberty  Cir- 
cuit, where  lie  labored  with  success.  From  Liberty  he 
was  sent  by  his  Conference  to  the  church  in  Washington 
city,  from  which  he  had  first  received  his  license  to  preach, 
and  of  which  his  parents,  grown  old  by  this  time,  were 
still  members.  His  pastorate  there  continued  for  two 
years,  when,  on  account  of  failing  health,  lie  asked  the  Con- 
ference to  relieve  him  from  pastoral  charge,  and  retired 


* Published  daily  and  weekly,  1846-1848.  1 

t During  his  nine  years’  pastorate  in  Philadelphia  he  made  impor- 
tant additions  to  his  library,  further  increased  since  his  college  Presi- 
dency, until  now  it  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able private  libraries  in  the  State,  and  to  which  the  students  of  the 
College  have  always  been  allowed  free  access. 


iii  the  spring  of  1S66  to  n little  suburban  home,  which  had 
been  provided  for  him  by  his  parents  at  Westminster, 
Maryland,  which  had  been  one  of  his  regular  preaching 
places  in  the  years  when  he  travelled  Pipe  ('reek  Circuit 
the  second  time.  Ilis  health  being  restored  lie  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Westminster  Academy,  and  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  Western  Maryland  College,  to  which  position  he 
lias  been  re-elected  from  year  to  year  since  by  the  Hoard 
of  Trustees,  the  appointment  being  confirmed  by  the 
Maryland  Annual  Conference,  under  whose  auspices  the 
college  was  founded,  and  under  whose  patronage  it  has 
been  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland  in  1868.  Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege was  organized  in  September,  1867,  and  incorporated 
by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  approved 
March,  1868.  There  have  been  about  600  students; 
about  one-tenth  of  the  number  have  graduated,  besides  a 
score  of  young  men  educated  with  a view  to  entering  the 
sacred  office  of  the  ministry,  and  others  who  are  now  in 
positions  of  prominence  and  usefulness.  About  the  time 
of  his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
College,  Mr.  Ward  inherited  from  his  father  some  con- 
siderable means,  all  the  available  portion  of  which  he 
devoted  to  the  college  enterprise,  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  office  at  a salary  far  below  his  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  in  such  a position.  Mr.  Ward  has  great  reason 
to  rejoice  at  the  success  that  has  crowned  his  pastoral 
labors,  and  deserves  the  heartfelt  sympathies  and  aid  of 
his  Church  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  success  and  pros- 
perity of  the  College  over  which  he  presides. 


|5t*f^ESRITT,  Henry  Clay,  Merchant,  was  born  March 


K 31,  1822,  in  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County,  Mary- 
ams. " land,  where  he  now  resides.  His  father,  Samuel 

(<3  . 

! Nesbitt,  was  a prominent  merchant  of  that  place, 

J1  and  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Samuel  & 
Gordon  Nesbitt.  Henry  C.,  his  eldest  son,  was  taken  into 
the  store  as  a clerk,  on  the  completion  of  his  studies  at 
the  Academy  in  that  town.  Ilis  father  died  in  1841.  In 
1S49,  deciding  to  seek  his  fortune  from  home,  he  sailed 
from  Baltimore,  January  10,  in  the  ship  Greyhound,  for 
California.  On  arriving  lie  spent  three  months  at  the 
mines,  after  which  he  engaged  in  lightening  and  discharging 
ships  at  San  Francisco.  Returning  home  in  March,  1850, 
he  was  taken  into  partnership  with  his  uncle,  Gordon  Nes- 
bitt, with  whom  he  remained  connected  until  1854,  when 
he  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  establishment.  Possess- 
ing superior  business  qualifications,  Mr.  Nesbitt  prospered 
in  his  undertakings,  and  in  i860  was  enabled  to  erect 
another  store,  and  to  separate  his  drygoods  and  grocery 
departments,  conducting  a general  mercantile  business  in 
the  two  separate  divisions.  Subsequently  he  established  a 
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branch  store  at  I.apidam,  in  Harford  County,  where  in 
connection  with  William  T.  Mackinson,  as  agent,  he  has 
built  up  an  extensive  and  lucrative  trade.  Mr.  Nesbitt 
now  occupies  an  acknowledged  position  as  the  leading 
merchant  of  Port  Deposit,  and  has  acquired  a handsome 
competency.  Through  every  period  of  financial  depression 
lie  has  maintained  an  unbroken  credit,  and  steadily  en- 
larged his  business  enterprises.  He  is  a Director  ol  the 
Cecil  National  Hank,  and  has  long  held  official  position  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  his  town.  He  was 
married,  October  1 8,  1854,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Joseph 
W.  and  Maria  Abrahams,  of  Port  Deposit,  and  has  had 
three  daughters  and  three  sons,  of  whom  five,  Eva  S., 
Harry  A.,  Clarence  S.,  Willie  R.,  and  liertha  E.  Nesbitt 
are  now  living. 


WILLIAMS,  Onto  Holland,  was  born  in  Prince 
George’s  County,  Maryland,  in  1748.  His  an- 
at  cestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Mary- 
land, from  England,  after  Lord  Baltimore  became 
proprietor  of  the  province.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
While  yet  a youth  he  was  placed  in  the  Clerk’s  office  of 
the  county  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  from  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Clerk’s  office  of  Baltimore.  In  1775  he 
was  appointed  a lieutenant  in  a rifle  corps,  raised  in  Fred- 
erick County.  The  company  to  which  he  was  attached 
marched  to  Boston,  and  its  captain  being  promoted,  young 
Williams  succeeded  to  the  command.  When  Fort  Wash- 
ington was  attacked,  he  had  the  rank  of  Major,  lie  was 
severely  wounded,  taken  prisoned,  and  carried  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  released  on  his  parole.  On  suspicion 
that  he  would  open  a secret  correspondence  with  General 
Washington,  he  was  re-apprehended  and  placed  in  close 
confinement,  in  a small  room,  where  he  suffered  great  in- 
dignities and  cruelty.  He  was  exchanged  after  a captivity 
of  fifteen  months.  During  his  imprisonment  Major  Wil- 
liams was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment of  the  Maryland  Line,  and  participated  in  all  the 
battles  of  that  line  with  distinguished  bravery.  He  acted 
as  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  the  Southern  Army,  under 
General  Gates.  On  General  Greene  assuming  command 
of  the  army,  he  appointed  Colonel  Williams  Adjutant- 
General  of  his  army.  At  the  battle  of  Eutaw  he  led  the 
charge,  which  gained  him  the  highest  honors  of  the  day. 
At  a critical  moment  General  Greene  issued  the  order, 
“ Let  Williams  advance  and  sweep  the  field  with  his  bayo- 
nets 1”  Promptly  was  the  order  obeyed;  the  field  was 
swept,  but  the  victory  was  dearly  bought.  Near  the  close 
of  the  war  Williams  was  sent  by  General  Greene  wjth  dis- 
patches to  Congress,  and  was  by  that  body  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  On  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities with  Great  Britain,  General  Williams  settled  in 
Baltimore,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  Collector 


of  the  Port  of  Baltimore.  He  held  that  office  under  the 
Governor’s  appointment  until  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  was  then  reappointed  by  General 
Washington.  In  1786  he  married  Mary,  second  daughter 
of  William  Smith,  a wealthy  and  inlluenlial  merchant.  He 
had  four  sons,  William,  Edward,  Henry,  and  Otho.  He 
died  July  16,  1794,  at  Woodstock,  Virginia,  whilst  on  his 
way  to  the  Sweet  Springs. 


^j^ICKINSON,  John,  was  born  in  Maryland,  Novem- 
ber 2,  17J2.  Ife  was  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  (Cadwalader)  Dickinson.  After study- 
&i)s  ing  law  under  John  Moland,  of  Philadelphia,  John 
J Dickinson  went  to  England,  and  remained  three 
years  at  the  Temple  in  London.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia and  there  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  the 
law.  In  1764  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  wherein  he  delivered  an  able  speech  in  oppo- 
sition to  a proposition  favoring  the  petitioning  the  King  for 
a change  of  the  government  of  the  Province.  September 
11,  1765,  he  was  appointed  a delegate  to  a general  Con- 
gress, which  assembled  at  New  York  in  the  ensuing  month. 
During  the  above  year  he  commenced  his  famous  writings 
against  the  aggressions  of  England,  which  were  continued 
with  vigor  until  the  close  of  the  conflict.  The  first  pro- 
duction of  his  pen  was  a pamphlet  entitled,  Tin  Late 
Regulations  respecting  the  British  Colonies  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  America:  The  work  which  most  extensively 
spread  his  reputation  was  the  celebrated  Partner’s  Let- 
ters to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies , which 
were  published  in  1767.  llis  object  in  writing  them  was 
to  arouse  the  attention  of  his  country  to  the  illegality  of 
British  taxation,  and  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  vigorous 
measures  to  induce  the  mother  country  to  retrace  her  steps 
of  oppression.  October  17,  1774,  Mr.  Dickinson  took  his 
seat  in  Congress  as  a deputy  from  Pennsylvania,  and  be- 
came engaged  at  once  in  the  composition  of  the  addresses 
of  that  body,  which  shed  so  much  lustre  upon  its  proceed- 
ings. One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  soul-stirring  produc- 
tions of  Mr.  Dickinson’s  pen  was  the  declaration  of  Con- 
gress, July  6,  1775,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity 
of  taking  up  arms,  and  which  was  proclaimed  at  the  head 
of  the  several  divisions  of  the  army.  April,  1779,  he  was 
unanimously  re-elected  to  Congress,  and  in  May  of  that 
year,  he  wrote  the  address  of  that  body  to  tln^  States,  upon 
the  situation  of  public  affairs.  In  1780  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  county  of  New  Castle  in  the  Assembly  of 
Delaware.  In  1782  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son married,  July  19,  1770,  Mary  Norris,  only  daughter  of 
Isaac  Norris,  of  Fair  Hill,  Philadelphia  County,  and  had 
two  daughters,  who  survived  him.  He  died  February  14, 
1808. 
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^Y^.ECATUR,  Commodore  Stephen,  son  of  Stephen 
£ 1 jy.  Decatur,  a Captain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
^ a native  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  born  in 

Worcester  County,  upon  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  |amiary  5,  1771)'  lie  entered  the  navy 
in  1798  as  a Midshipman  on  board  the  frigate  United 
States.  In  1801  he  sailed  as  first  Lieutenant  on  the 
Essex,  one  of  Commodore  Dale’s  squadron,  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  brig  Argus,  and  proceeded  to  join  Com- 
modore l’reble’s  squadron  at  Tripoli.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  took  command  of  the  schooner  Enterprise,  in 
which  he  engaged  and  in  a few  minutes  captured  a Tri- 
politan ketch.  This  prize  was  afterwards  called  the  In- 
trepid. Shortly  after  this  Lieutenant  Decatur  conceived 
the  dariiig  project  of  recapturing  or  destroying  the  frigate 
Philadelphia  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli.  Having  with 
great  difficulty  obtained  the  Commodore’s  consent,  he 
manned  the  Intrepid  with  seventy  volunteers,  and  ac- 
companied by  other  young  officers  sailed  from  Syracuse, 
February  3,  1804,  in  company  with  the  United  States 
brig  Syren.  Arrived  oil  Tripoli  they  found  the  Phila- 
delphia, with  her  guns  mounted  and  loaded,  moored 
under  the  guns  of  the  Castle.  The  ketch  carried  her  gal- 
lant crew  w ilhin  two  hundred  yards  of  the  frigate,  when 
they  were  hailed  and  ordered  to  anchor.  A Maltese  pilot, 
by  Decatur's  order,  answered  that  they  had  lost  their 
anchor  in  a gale  of  wind  and  could  not  anchor,  lfy  this 
time  they  had  approached  near  the  frigate,  and  the  crew  be- 
gan to  warp  the  ketch  alongside.  Up  to  this  moment  the 
enemy  had  suspected  no  danger,  but  now,  in  great  confu- 
sion, they  began  to  prepare  for  defence.  Before  they  were 
well  aware  of  the  character  of  their  visitors  Decatur  and 
.his  companions  had  sprung  on  the  deck.  The  surprised 
Turks  crowded  together  on  the  quarter-deck  without  at- 
tempting to  expel  the  invaders,  who  rushed  upon  them 
and  very  soon  cleared  the  deck.  About  twenty  Turks 
Were  killed,  the  rest  jumped  overboard  or  Heel  below.  De- 
catur ordered  the  ship  to  be  set  on  lire  in  several  places, 
and  when  certain  of  her  destruction  sailed  out  of  the  har- 
bor without  the  loss  o I a man,  lotti  only  being  wounded. 
Lor  this  gallant  achievement  Congress  voted  him  their 
thanks  and  a sword,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of 
Post  Captain.  The  following  spring  Commodore  Preble 
determined  to  make  an  attack  on  Tripoli,  lie  gave  Cap- 
tain 1 tcealur  the  command  of  one  division  of  the  gunboats. 
O11  August  3,  the  squadron  began  to  bombard  the  town 
anil  the  vessels  in  the  harbor.  The  gunboats,  led  on  by 
Decatur,  attacked  the  Tripolitan  gunboats,  which  were 
moored  along  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Advancing 
through  a heavy  lire  from  the  battery  and  gunboats  he 
boarded  one  of  the  boats  with  twenty-seven  Americans’; 
the  deck  was  cleared  in  a few  minutes,  and  Decatur  was 
about  to  take  his  prize  out  of  the  line,  when  a boat  which 
had  been  commanded  by  his  brother,  Lieutenant  lames 


Decatur,  came  under  his  stern,  and  he  was  informed  that 
his  brother,  after  capturing  one  of  the  enemy’s  boats,  had 
been  treacherously  slain  by  the  commander,  who  was  then 
making  for  the  port,  lie  hastened  to  overtake  the  assassin, 
and  with  his  single  boat  pursuing  the  retreating  foe  beyond 
the  line  of  the  enemy,  he  succeeded  in  laying  his  boat 
alongside,  when  he  threw  himself  on  board  with  eleven  of 
his  men,  all  the  Americans  he  had  left.  The  fight  con- 
tinued on  the  deck  for  twenty  minutes,  but  four  of  his  men 
remaining  unwounded.  Decatur,  now  singling  out  the 
commander,  who  was  the  special  object  of  his  vengeance, 
killed  him,  after  a fierce  struggle,  and  secured  both  his 
prizes,  for  which  he  received  the  highest  commendation 
from  Commodore  Preble.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  at 
Tripoli  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  superseded 
Commodore  Barron  as  Commander  of  the  Chesapeake, 
arid  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  frigate  United  States. 
In  the  war  of  1812-15  6is  skill  was  again  eminently  con- 
spicuous. On  October  8,  1812,  the  United  States  captured 
the  Macedonian,  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  her 
class  in  the  British  Navy,  the  battle  lasting  one  hour  and 
a half.  The  United  Stales  had  but  six  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  The  Macedonian  lost  thirty-six  killed  and 
sixty-eight  wounded.  The  reception  of  Captain  Carden 
on  board  the  United  States  was  highly  honorable  to  De- 
catur. When  he  presented  his  sword  Decatur  declined 
receiving  it,  observing  that  he  could  not  think  of  taking  the 
sword  of  an  officer  who  had  defended  his  ship  so  gallantly, 
but  that  he  should  be  glad  to  take  him  by  the  hand.  De- 
catur escorted  his  prize  into  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
where  she  was  repaired  and  equipped  as  an  American 
frigate.  The  name  of  the  gallant  victor  was  hailed  with 
enthusiastic  admiration  throughout  the  country.  Congress, 
and  several  of  the  State  Legislatures,  testified  their  high 
sense  of  his  services  by  votes  of  thanks  and  costly  pres- 
ents. The  Algerines  had  taken  advantage  of  our  war 
with  Great  Britain  to  capture  some  of  our  merchantmen, 
and  enslave  their  crews.  That  war  having  been  termi- 
nated, a squadron  was  dispatched  to  the  Mediterranean 
under  command  of  Commodore  Decatur.  He  captured 
an  Algerine  frigate,  in  which  the  celebrated  Rais  11am- 
mida  was  killed,  and  a brig  of  twenty-one  guns,  and 
arrived  before  Algiers,  June  22,  1815,  demanding  an  im- 
mediate treaty.  1 1 is  terms  were  a relinquishment  of  all 
annual  tribute  or  ransom  for  prisoners;  property  taken 
from  Americans  to  be  restored  or  paid  for;  all  enslaved 
Americans  to  be  released,  and  no  American  ever  again  to 
be  held  as  a slave.  In  forty-eight  hours  the  tryaty  was 
negotiated,  giving  to  Americans  privileges  find  immuni- 
ties never  before  granted  by  a Barbary  State  to  a Christian 
power.  On  his  return  Commodore  Decatur  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners,  and  look  up  his 
residence  in  Washington,  lie  was  killed  in  a duel  with 
Commodore  Barron,  March  22,  1820,  when  forty  years  of 
age. 
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Sfow^ACNKR,  Oi'.NKHAi.  T’ktuk  V.,  was  born  in  the 

t i1 

jPXj)  city  ol  Washington  in  August,  i *S 1 5 • lie  grail- 
’j'  1'  unted  al  the  Military  Academy  in  1836,  and  was 

uh.  assigned  to  the  First  Artillery.  He  served  in  (he 

Florida  wai  during  General  Jessup's  campaign  o( 
1836-7,  with  a lielil  battery  and  on  ordnance  duly,  anil  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  until  July,  1838,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ordnance  Corps.  In  the  war  with  Mexico 
he  was  attached  to  the  “ Siege-train  Company  of  Ord- 
nance ” of  General  Scott's  army  ; was  brevetted  Captain, 
April  18,  1847,  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  Major, 
September  13,  1847,  at  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.  In  1848-9,  under  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  he  visited  European  arsenals  and  laboratories, 
and  a report  was  published  with  Executive  Documents  in 
1850.  Front  1854  to  i860  he  was  a member  of  the  Ord- 
nance Hoard;  in  May,  i86l,hc  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of 
ordering,  inspecting,  and  purchasing  arms  and  ordnance 
stores,  and  in  March,  1862,  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
Stanton  member  of  the  Commission  on  Ordnance  and  Ord- 
nance Stores.  From  1862  to  December,  1863,  he  was  In- 
spector of  all  factories  making  small-arms  for  the  govern- 
ment under  contract,  and  since  that  time  has  been  in  com- 
mand of  Watervliet  Arsenal.  In  1863,  1868,  and  1870  he 
was  a member  of  ordnance  boards,  and  in  1866  of  boards 
for  the  trial  of  breech-loading  small-arms,  and  in  1872-73 
of  the  board  for  selecting  a breech  system  for  muskets 
and  carbines.  On  March  7,  1867,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Colonel  of  Ordnance,  having  received 
brevets  of  Colonel  and  Brigadier-General,  March  13,  1865. 


SjifijilfcjRICE,  IIon.  John  IIknrv,  Attorney-at-law  and 
■ [jCTtg;1;  ex-Judge,  is  of  Welsh  descent.  1 lis  ancestors  came 
over  with  William  Penn,  the  family  name  then 
being  Ap-Rice.  They  settled  first  in  Pennsylvania, 
4>  thence  removed  to  Cecil  County,  and  afterwards 
to  Harford  County,  Maryland.  His  paternal  great-grand- 
parents were  John  and  Abigail  Price.  Their  son,  David 
Price,  married  Ann,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Hur- 
bord.  They  were  married  by  the  Rev.  John  Hamilton, 
Rector  of  Northeast  Parish,  Cecil  County,  in  the  Province 
of  Maryland,  November  14,  1765.  David  Price  died 
at  Redstone  (Brownsville),  Pennsylvania,  November  7, 
1773.  His  son,  Davirl  E.  Price  (father  of  John  Henry 
Price),  was  born  December  25,  1770;  and  May  31,  1803, 
married  Rachel,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Stump) 
Smith,  ami  had  five  children,  viz. : William,  born  April 
7,  1804,  and  died  Apri  1 16,  1804;  Ann, born  May  28,  1807, 
died  June  29,  1807;  John  Henry  (the  subject  of  this 
sketch),  born  June  8,  1808;  Rachel,  born  December  9, 
1809,  married  Robert  Parker,  of  Harford  County,  M.oy  1, 
1828;  Margaret  Ann,  born  April  18,  1 8 1 1 , married  Wil- 
liam H.  Gilpin,  of  Cecil  County,  April  23,  1833.  David 


E.  Price  resided  at  Harford  Town  (now  called  Bush),  in 
Harford  County,  and  was  associated  with  John  Stump,  Jr., 
of  Stafford,  under  the  firm  name  of  Slump  N Price,  and 
were  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Hour,  and 
selling  goods  and  merchandise.  On  Saturday,  August  22, 
1810,  his  wife,  being  on  a visit  to  her  grandfather,  Henry 
Stump,  near  Stafford,  Mr.  Price  left  home  on  horseback  to 
join  her,  and  in  attempting  to  ford  “ Elbow  Branch,”  then 
very  high,  was  swept  down  by  the  rapid  current  and 
drowned,  near  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Stump,  where 
his  wife  was  then  staying.  He  had  a high  reputation  as  a 
business  man,  and. was  much  esteemed  for  his  integrity, 
intelligence,  and  general  worth.  His  son,  John  Henry 
Price,  was  born  at  the  residence  of  his  maternal  great- 
grandfather, Henry  Stump,  near  Stafford,  Harford  County, 
Maryland,  June  8,  1808.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  West  Nottingham  Academy,  in  Cecil  County,  under 
Rev.  Dr.  Magraw,  and  at  Newark  Academy,  Delaware, 
under  the  Rev.  A.  K.  Russel.  After  which  he  entered 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  grad- 
uated with  honor  at  that  institution  in  1827.  He  at  once 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  Law  Department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  the  Law  Institute,  then  lo- 
cated in  South  Street,  Baltimore,  under  David  Hoffman, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Law.  So  rapid  was  his  progress  and 
thorough  his  acquirements,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Harford  County,  August  12,  1829.  Devoting  him- 
self assiduously  to  his  profession,  and  maintaining  a high 
reputation  for  morality,  honor,  and  integrity,  he  soon  en- 
joyed a lucrative  practice.  December  1,  1829,  he  married 
Grace,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Stump)  Williams. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Stump,  Sr.,  of  Stafford,  and 
Cassandra,  his  wife.  The  fruit  of  this  union  was  two  chil- 
dren, both  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  viz.,  Mary,  born  Sep- 
tember 22,  1830,  and  died  January  14,  1831  ; and  David 
E.  Price,  who  lived  but  a few  days.  Mrs.  Grace  Price 
departed  this  life  in  1836.  November  27,  1838,  Mr.  Price 
married  Mary  Ritchie,  daughter  of  Joseph  Parker,  of  Har- 
ford County,  and  his  wife  Margery,  who  was  a daughter 
of  David  Price.  They  had  children,  viz.,  Mary,  born 
August  9,  1840,  died  August  20,  1848;  John  Henry,  born 
August  25,  1843,  married  Fannie  Bailey  (now  deceased), 
of  Washington  city;  Annie,  born  January  29,  1845,  mar- 
ried John  C.  Killingsworth,  of  Cecil  County,  now  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  Margaret  Gilpin,  born  January  31,  1848, 
died  September  14,  1855  ; David  Elisha,  born  January  27, 
1851,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Miller;  Mary, 
born  July  2,  1853;  William,  born  August  31,  1855;  Mar- 
garet Gilpin,  born  January  20,  1858;  Isabel,  born  August 
15,  1 86 1 . Mr.  Price’s  devotion  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession has  not  prevented  his  indulging  his  fondness  of 
agricultural  pursuits.  1 1 is  farm,  on  which  he  resides,  near 
Darlington,  Harford  County,  is  one  of  the  finest  estates  in 
the  county.  To  it  and  his  other  landed  estates  he  now 
devotes  much  of  his  time,  though  he  still  practices  law 
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at  ltd  Air,  and  (hiring  the  interim  of  the  courts  is  usually  at 
his  office  in  lid  Air  to  see  clients  on  Monday  of  each  week. 
In  1855  Mr.  Price  was  elected  hy  (he  people  sole  Judge 
of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Maryland,  composed  ol  the 
counties  of  Cecil,  llurfoid.and  Itallimore,  lor  a term  of 
ten  years.  Prior  to  Judge  Price's  elevation  to  the  liencli, 
the  criminal  docket  of  Baltimore  County  had  been  bur- 
dened at  each  term  with  removed  cases  from  Baltimore 
city.  Indeed,  Baltimore  County  Court  had  almost  come  to 
be  considered  a “city  of  refuge”  for  murderers,  burglars, 
thieves,  robbers,  gamblers,  lottery  policy  men,  keepers  of 
houses  of  ill-fame,  and  all  high-handed  violators  of  the 
law  in  Baltimore  city,  and  who,  by  removing  their  cases  to 
the  county,  either  escaped  punishment  or  suftered  a less 
penalty  than  they  expected  to  be  imposed  if  their  causes 
had  been  tried  in  Baltimore  city.  Judge  Price  was  not 
long  in  discovering  his  surroundings.  Plis  ability  as  a 
jurist,  his  dispatch  of  business,  his  unswerving  integrity, 
conscientious  and  unflinching  execution  of  the  law,  and 
his  sentence  of  notorious  offenders  and  criminals,  soon 
made  him  a “ terror  to  evil-doers  and  a praise  to  them  that 
do  well.”  Thereafter,  during  his  judicial  administration, 
the  practice  of  removing  criminal  cases  from  Baltimore 
city  to  Baltimore  County  Court  was  almost  discontinued. 
While  dignified  and  stern  (when  sternness  was  needed) 
Judge  Price  was  yet  so  affable,  genial  and  accessible  to 
all,  that  the  youngest  members  of  the  bar  might  approach 
him  as  a son  would  his  father.  At  the  opening  of  the  De- 
cember Term  of  Baltimore  County  Court  in  1858,  Judge 
Price  delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury  a “ Charge  ” that  ren- 
dered him  famous.  The  Baltimore  Sun  published  it  in 
full,  with  the  following  preface  : “ We  have  read  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  the  utmost  satisfaction  the  charge  de- 
livered by  judge  Price  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Baltimore 
County.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  attentive  and  con 
sideralc  perusal.  It  is  really  refreshing  to  peruse  so 
wholesome,  instructive,  and  sincere  a document  at  this 
day,  and  amid  the  circumstances  by  which  we  arc  sur- 
rounded. The  whole  paper  is  in  admirable  keeping,  and 
does  honor  to  the  source  whence  it  emanated.  In  one  respect 
it  is  the  best  response  that  can  possibly  be  ottered  loobjecliotis 
to  an  elective  judiciary.  A better  paper  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
issueil  from  the  bench  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  Mary- 
land.” This  charge  was  copied  extensively,  and  elicited 
commendation  from  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country.  Among  them,  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  said  : “ A most  excellent  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Baltimore  County,  by  Judge  Price,  will  be  found 
on  our  first  page.  We  wish  it  could  be  read  by  every  citi- 
zen, and  especially  those  liable  to  jury  duty,”  etc.  Not 
only  did  the  press  give  publicity  to  this  charge,  and  edito- 
rially commend  it,  but  numerous  private  letters  from  dis- 
tinguished sources  were  addressed  to  Judge  Price  on  the 
subject.  From  one  of  these,  from  Judge  William  I,. 
Storrs,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  we  are  permitted  to 


make  an  extract:  “I  think  the  sentiment  of  that  charge 
ought  to  be  circulated  far  and  wide  among  all  the  people 
of  this  country  who  may  be  called  on  to  aid  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  in  the  capacity  id  grand  or 
petit  jurors,  or  ollu  ers  engaged  in  their  selection.  I do  not 
know  how  this  can  be  more  effectually  done  than  through 
the  public  prints,  and  I will  do  this  in  that  mode,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  people  of  Connecticut  are  concerned.”  In 
1864  Maryland  adopted  a new  Constitution,  and  the  judi- 
cial districts  were  changed.  In  the  following  November, 
1865,  Judge  Price  was  again  elected  by  the  people  sole 
Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Maryland  (com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Harford  and  Cecil,  both  of 
which  counties  had  been  included  in  his  previous  ju- 
dicial circuit),  by  a large  majority,  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
years.  In  1867,  under  the  new  Constitution,  the  judicial 
circuits  were  changed,  and  provision  made  for  three  judges 
to  a circuit,  instead  of  one,  as  before.  Under  this  pro- 
vision Judge  Price’s  official  term  expired.  Since  then  he 
has  resided  on  his  farm,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
at  Bel  Air,  honored  and  respected  by  all,  and  exerting  a 
healthy  moral  and  religious  influence  in  the  community. 
He  is  now  and  has  been  for  many  years  an  active  member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  Superintendent  of 
a Sunday-school  in  Darlington,  which  he  regularly 
attends.  The  first  Sunday-school  in  that  neighborhood 
was  established  by  him  about  the  year  1836.  This  was  a 
Union  Sunday-school,  in  which  the  American  Union  Sun- 
day-school books  were  alone  used,  and  was  continued  by 
him,  as  Superintendent,  until  his  election  as  Judge,  in 
1855,  with  an  attendance  of  about  one  hundred  scholars 
and  six  to  eight  teachers.  Judge  Price  is  a man  of  large 
si/.e,  fine  physique,  good  health,  active  habits,  and  bids  fair 
fin  length  of  days  and  continued  usefulness. 


aEKiFFIN,  Rev.  Ciiari.es  Mortimer,  was  born  in 
Milford,  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  October  4,  1841. 
.p""”  His  parents  were  Andrew  and  Catharine  Ann 
I Gillin.  1 1 is  father  was  of  Irish  lineage  ; his  birth- 

J*)  fi  ... 

place  was  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  11  is  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Martin,  was  of  Welsh  extraction  ; 
she  was  born  in  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  County,  Ohio. 
When  Charles  M.  was  about  one  year  of  age  his  parents 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  his  father  established  him- 
self in  business  as  a tin  and  stove  dealer.  He  took  a 
prominent  place  in  politics,  and  served  ten  years  consecu- 
tively in  the  City  Council  ; being  President  of  tlifc  Council 
for  one  year.  He  filled  other  offices  also,  lie  died  in 
1864.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  afterward  studied  law  with 
Honorable  Bellamy  Storer,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 
He  graduated  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  Cincinnati 
College,  April,  1861,  when  nineteen  yeans  of  age.  When 
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1 1 o look  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  I ,nws  lie  was  too  young 
to  In'  admitted  In  the  Imi',  hill  on  arriving  al  the  legal  age 
lie  took  the  oalli  of  an  Attorney,  in  Ilia  Southern  District 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  Having  hcconie  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  and  being  attached 
to  Christie  Chapel,  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  that  So- 
ciety gave  him  a license  to  preach,  and  July  24,  1861, 
he  delivered  his  first  sermon.  From  thenceforth  he  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  As  a 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  with  which  he  had 
connected  himself,  he  served  five  years  in  pastoral  duty  in 
and  near  the  city.  His  health  becoming  feeble,  he  made 
a six  months’  trip  to  New  Orleans,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota  ; 
after  which  he  was  transferred,  in  April,  1868,  to  the  New 
York  East  Conference,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Seventh 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  now  Grace  Church, 
lie  was  appointed  its  pastor,  and  served  it  for  the  term-  of 
two  years,  lie  served  the  full  term  of  three  years  in 
West  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  thence  to 
Nostrand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  where  he  spent  three  years. 
While  in  that  charge  the  congregation  gave  him  four 
months’  leave  of  absence  and  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a trip  to  Europe.  His  next  appointment  was 
the  First  1’lace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn. 
After  one  year’s  service  in  that  charge,  his  own  and  his 
wife’s  health  demanded  a change  to  a warmer  climate, 
and  at  the  request  of  St.  John’s  Independent  Methodist 
Church,  Baltimore,  he  became  one  of  its  pastors.  His 
field  of  labor  is  the  Chapel  on  Madison  Avenue  and  Lau- 
rens Street,  a very  handsome  stone  building.  The  congre- 
gation worshipping  there  is  a growing  one,  composed  of 
intelligent,  refined,  and  wealthy  persons.  Mr.  Giffin  re- 
ceives frequent  invitations  to  address  large  audiences.  He 
is  a close  and  discriminating  student,  and  is  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  requirements  of  the  advanced  thought  of  the 
age.  lie  is  a good  writer,  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  religious  press;  he  is  at  present  (1879)  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Independent  Visitor,  a monthly  paper  published 
in  the  interest  of  Independent  Methodism.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  at  the  commence- 
ment in  1875.  married  Miss  Belle  Lampley,  of 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  formerly  of  Alabama,  January  14, 
1869.  They  have  three  sons  : Mortimer  Parell,  Charles 
Brown,  and  William  Gill. 


|fl|V^EGLEY,  Peter,  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  August  29,  1818.  He  is  the  second 
. ' ' child  and  only  son  of  Christian  and  Barbara 

j v-  Negley.  llis  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Newcomer. 

She  was  born  on  Beaver  Creek,  Washington  County, 
Maryland.  I lis  father  is  a descendant  of  the  Neglgy  family 
that  emigrated  from  Germany  and  settled  in  Lancaster 


County,  Pennsylvania,  long  before  the  Revolution,  llis 
mother's  family  is  of  Swiss  origin,  and  originally  migrated 
from  Pennsylvania  into  Washington  County,  Maryland. 
When  Mr.  Negley  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father 
sold  his  farm  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  pur- 
chased another  two  miles  north  of  Hagerstown,  Washing- 
ton County,  Maryland,  where  he  still  resides,  being  now  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  worked 
on  his  father’s  farm  in  summer  and  attended  the  county 
school  in  winter.  In  1837,  being  very  desirous  of  a thorough 
education,  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  send  him  to  Dick- 
inson College,  and  he  became  a student  in  the  Preparatory 
Department  of  that  institution  for  one  year.  In  1838,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  Dickinson  College  he  entered  the 
Preparatory  Department  of  Marshall  College,  located  at 
Mercersburg,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  entered 
the  Freshman  class  in  the  fall  of  1839.  At  the  end  of  his 
Sophomore  year  his  health  became  impaired  from  hard 
study  and  insufficient  exercise,  necessitating  a year’s  absence, 
after  which  he  returned  and  graduated  in  1844,  and  was 
offered  the  second  honor  of  his  class,  but  declined  it  in 
favor  of  a friend.  Being  still  in  delicate  health  he  remained 
with  his  father  for  two  years,  assisting  him  on  his  farm. 
In  1S46  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  James 
Dixon  Roman,  of  Hagerstown;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1849,  and  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1851  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  of  his  county,  but  was  beaten  by  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent  by  a small  majority.  About  this  time  he 
was  offered  the  Treasurership  of  a very  prosperous  Sav- 
ings institution,  which  he  accepted  on  account  of  continued 
bad  health,  and  thus  with  many  regrets  left  the  active  walks 
of  his  profession.  In  1854  the  institution  of  which  he  was 
Treasurer  was  changed,  under  a charter,  to  the  Hagers- 
town Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was  made  Cashier.  In 
1865  that  institution  became  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Hagerstown,  and  Mr.  Negley  was  continued  its  Cashier. 
In  1864,  being  an  active  Union  man  from  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  nomination 
as  a Republican  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
He  and  all  his  party  colleagues  were  elected,  the  bank 
granting  him  leave  of  absence  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Convention.  In  the  proceedings  of  that  body  he  took  a 
very  active  anti  leading  part,  as  its  published  proceedings 
will  show.  In  1870  the  United  States  Depository  of  Balti- 
more was  made  an  Assistant  Treasurer’s  office.  Mr  Negley 
with  a number  of  other  prominent  gentlemen  became  an 
applicant  for  this  position.  Mr.  Boutwell,  who  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  recommended  to  President  Grant 
Mr.  Negley’s  appointment.  The  President  sent  his  name 
to  the  Senate  and  he  was  immediately  confirmed.  On  July 
29,  1870,  he  resigned  his  position  as  Cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Hagerstown,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  Au- 
gust was  sworn  in  as  the  Assistant  United  States  Treasurer 
of  Baltimore.  In  18741  two  months*  before  the  expiration 
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of  his  commission,  General  Grant  reappointed  him  for 
another  term,  lie  was  so  generally  acceptable  to  the  busi- 
ness community  and  his  party  that  no  one  applied  for  his 
place.  In  1X78,  on  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  his 
reappointment  was  strongly  urged  by  all  the  banks,  both 
National  and  State,  and  all  the  private  bankers,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  There  was  a 
small  political  opposition  to  him  on  this  occasion,  but  it  had 
no  weight  with  Secretary  Sherman,  as  he  promptly  recom- 
mended his  reappointment  to  President  Hayes,  who  sent  his 
name  to  the  Senate,  and  he  was  confirmed  for  the  third 
time.  In  1849  he  married  Laura  Richenbaugh,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Martin  Richenbaugh,  of  Hagerstown.  In  1859 
she  died,  leaving  four  children,  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. In  1861  he  married  Mrs.  P.  L.  Brooke,  of  Cambridge- 
port,  Massachusetts,  who  is  still  living.  By  this  marriage 
he  has  no  children.  He  never  gave  up  his  residence  in 
his  own  town.  His  family  reside  nine  months  of  the  year 
in  Hagerstown.  In  the  winter  he  closes  his  house  and  his 
wife  remains  with  him  in  the  city.  His  oldest  son,  Walter, 
and  his  second,  Charles,  were  educated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Massachusetts,  where  they  graduated  in  1872  and 
1873.  His  youngest  son,  William,  was  educated  at  Cornell 
University,  New  York,  llis  youngest  child  and  daughter, 
Rose,  was  educated  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  and  is  mar- 
ried and  lives  in  her  native  place,  Hagerstown.  Walter 
and  William  went  to  Texas  in  1875,  and  are  now  sheep- 
raising near  Eagle  Port,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  His  son 
Charles  is  a lawyer  and  resides  in  Hagerstown. 


^HSj|;ULANY,  lloNORAULU  Daniel,  was  horn  in  1721, 
£jLC'Jh  Annapolis,  Maryland.  His  father,  Daniel 
IjjSl  Dulany,  Senior,  a cousin  of  Rev.  Patrick  De- 
■ laney,  the  Dean  of  Down,  was  born  in  1686,  in 

Queen’s  County,  Ireland.  In  consequence  of  the 
second  marriage  of  his  father,  and  an  irreconcilable  quarrel 
with  his  step-mother,  he  ran  away,  while  quite  a lad,  from 
the  University  ol  Dublin,  indentured  himself  to  defray  the 
expenses  ol  his  passage,  and  came  to  Maryland.  Aeciden- 
t illy,  his  education  and  breeding  were  discovered  by  the 
gentleman  who  purchased  his  services,  and  he  soon  rose  to 
his  natural  social  level,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1710, 
attained  distinction  in  the  Province  as  the  leader  in  the 
Lower  House  ol  the  country  party,  in  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  extension  of  the  British  Statutes,  held  the  va- 
rious offices  of  Attorney-General,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty, 
Commissary-General,  Agent,  and  Receiver,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Council  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Governors  Thomas  Bladen,  Samuel  Ogle,  and 
Horatio  Sharpe.  Until  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  spelled 
his  name  Delaney,  lie  was  a devout  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  lie  died  December  5,  1753, 
in  the  sixty  eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  at 


St.  Anne’s  Church,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  He  married, 
first,  Miss  Plater,  of  Calvert  County,  Maryland,  who  died 
young.  He  married,  secondly,  Rebecca  Smith,  a daughter 
of  Colonel  Waller  Smith,  of  Calvert  County,  and  had  six 
children,  vi/.,  lion.  Daniel  Dulany,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir;  Rebecca  Dulany,  who  married  James  Paul 
I Ieath  ; Rachel  Dulany,  who  married  first,  William  Knight, 
and  secondly,  Rev.  Henry  Addison  ; Dennis  Dulany,  who 
was  Clerk  of  Kent  County,  Maryland  ; Mary  Dulany,  who 
married  first,  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Annapolis,  and  secondly, 
William  Murdock  ; and  Walter  Dulany,  the  Commissary- 
General,  who  married  Mary  Grafton,  and  had  a daughter, 
Rebecca  Dulany,  who  married  first,  Thomas  Addison,  and 
secondly,  Captain  Thomas  Hanson,  of  the  Maryland  Line, 
a son  of  Colonel  Samuel  Hanson,  of  Green  Hill.  His 
third  wife  was  Mrs.  Henrietta  Maria  ( Lloyd)  Chew,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Philemon  Lloyd,  and  had  two  children,  viz., 
Henrietta  Dulany,  who  married  Edward  Dorsey,  son  of 
Caleb  Dorsey,  and  Lloyd  Dulany,  the  Royalist  and  head 
of  the  Dissentients,  May  30,  1774,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Brice,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Frisby)  Brice,  and  died 
June  26,  1782,  in  England,  of  a wound  received  in  a duel, 
fought  in  Hyde  Park,  with  Rev.  Bennett  Allen,  leaving 
his  widow,  who  married  Walter  Dulany,  the  son  of  Wal- 
ter and  Mary  (Grafton)  Dulany.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  educated  in  England,  at  Eton,  and  at  Clare 
Hall  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  After  reading  law 
in  the  Temple,  he  returned  to  Maryland  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1747,  wdiere  he  distinguished  himself  in  his 
profession.  In  1757  he  was  made  one  of  the  Council, 
and  was  also  appointed  in  1761  Secretary  of  the  Province, 
and  Idled  these  offices  until  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution.  On  October  14,  1 763,  he  published  his  cele- 
brated essay  against  the  Stamp  Act,  entitled  “ Considera- 
tions on  the  Propriety  of  Imposing  Taxes  in  the  British 
Colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  Raising  a Revenue  by  Act  of 
Parliament.”  This  masterly  production  made  him  renowned, 
and  won  for  him  the  admiration  and  affection  of  the  people 
of  Maryland.  On  November  26,  1770,  Governor  Robert 
Eden  issued  his  proclamation  regulating  official  fees.  The 
measure  was  very  odious  to  many  patriotic  citizens  of 
Maryland,  and  was  considered  by  them  to  be  an  illegal  and 
arbitrary  stretch  of  prerogative.  It  had,  however,  some 
defenders,  and  among  them  were  Secretary  Dulany  and  his 
brother  Walter,  the  Commissary-General.  Daniel  Dulany, 
in  January,  1773,  published  a newspaper  article  containing 
a dialogue  purporting  to  be  between  two  citizens,  in  which 
“The  First  Citizen,”  an  opponent  of  the  Proclamation, 
was  cleverly  worsted  in  the  argument.  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton  adopted  the  name  of  “ The  F irst  Citizen,”  and 
replied  w ith  unexpected  and  startling  ability.  Mr.  Du- 
lany, over  the  name  of  “ Antiion,”  rejoined  anti  defended 
the  Proclamation  with  his  utmost  power,  but  retired  dis- 
comfited. 'Phe  papers  of  this  famous  controversy  were 
published  at  Annapolis,  in  Green's  Gazette,  on  January  7, 
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February  4 and  iS,  March  1 1,  April  <S,  May  6,  June  3,  and 
1 11 1 y i,  1773.  From  lliis  time  Mr.  Dulaiiy  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  l>y  the  friends  of  liberty  and  became  very 
unpopular.  In  the  acrimonious  controversy,  commonly 
called  the  “ Vestry  Act  Question,”  concerning  the  act  of 
1702,  chapter  1,  he  advocated  the  validity  of  the  act, 
and  brought  upon  himself  much  odium.  Though  he  never 
swerved  from  the  principles  of  his  essay,  these  unfortunate 
controversies  brought  him  into  fierce  collision  with 
Thomas  Johnson,  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  Stone,  and  Wil- 
liam l’aea,  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  forced  him  to 
occupy  a place  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  to  their  rev- 
olutionary measures,  lie  retired  to  private  life  and  died 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  March  19,  1797,  aged 
seventy-five  years  and  eight  months.  Lie  was  a ripe 
scholar,  an  eloquent  speaker,  a profound  lawyer,  and  a man 
of  exalted  patriotism  and  great  purity  of  character.  He 
married  Rebecca  Tasker,  daughter  of  Hon.  Benjamin  and 
Anne  (Bladen)  Tasker,  and  had  three  children,  viz.,  Daniel 
Dulany,  Barrister,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  who  died 
in  1S23  ; Colonel  Benjamin  Tasker  Dulany,  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Washington,  who  married  in  1773,  Elizabeth 
French,  and  had  a daughter,  Elizabeth  French  Dulany, 
who  married  Major  Joseph  Forrest,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Admiral  French  Forrest,  of  the  Confederate  Navy,  and 
Ann  Dulany,  who  married  M.  De  la  Serre,  and  had  a 
daughter,  Rebecca,  who  married,  at  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Regent  Park,  England,  Sir  Richard 
H u nter,  Physician  to  the  Queen. 

Slfjii^LY,  Charles  Wright,  Principal  of  the  State  Insti- 
tution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
.L3  at  Frederick  City,  Maryland,  was  born  in  Madison, 
j Connecticut,  March  14,  1839.  His  father,  Elias  S. 

i,  Fly,  is  a prominent  cili/.en  of  that  Slate  ; he  has 

served  in  the  Legislature,  and  held  many  offices  of  public 
trust,  lie  is  a descendant  of  Richard  Ely,  who  came 
from  Plymouth,  England,  in  1660,  and  settled  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  and  whose  descen- 
dants may  now  be  found  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Hester  Wright. 
Mr.  Charles  Wright  Ely  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1862.  1 le  then  served  one  year  as  an  officer  in  the  United 

States  military  service,  and  in  1863  entered  upon  the  work 
of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  the  State  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  there  remained 
until  1870,  when  he  was  chosen  to  the  position  he  now 
occupies.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Darling,  an  accom- 
plished lady  of  Ohio,  October  24,  1867.  He  is  an  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Frederick  City,  and  a Direc- 
tor in  the  Bible  Society,  and  in  all  movements  looking  to 
the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  the  people  is  an  active 
co-worker,  and  commands  the  esteem  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives. 

Y) 


■|A RNEY,  Joshua,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  July  (>, 

) 1759.  He  manifested  an  inclination  for  a sca- 

faring  life  at  an  early  age,  and  when  but  sixteen 
(fjJfljj)  years  old  commanded  a merchant  vessel.  At  the 
4'  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  offered 
his  services  to  his  country,  and  became  master’s  mate  of 
the  sloop  Hornet,  of  ten  guns,  continuing  to  act  as  such 
until  his  appointment  as  Lieutenant  in  the  navy,  June, 
1776.  On  July  6,  1776,  Lieutenant  Barney  sailed  from 
Philadelphia  in  the  sloop  Sachem,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Robinson,  and  very  soon  fell  in  with  and  captured  a 
letler-of -marque  brig,  well  armed.  lie  took  his  prize 
into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Andrea  Doria,  and  again  set  sail  for  sea.  The  Race- 
horse, of  twelve  guns,'  which  was  fitted  out  expressly, 
with  a picked  crew,  to  intercept  and  take  the  Andrea 
Doria,  was  captured  by  him.  January,  1777,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  into  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where 
he  was  released  on  parole,  and  in  eight  months  exchanged. 
December,  1777,  he  was  appointed  to  the  “Virginia” 
frigate,  and  remained  on  her  until  her  capture,  April  1, 
1777,  by  the  British  squadron,  in  the  Chesapeake.  After 
a period  of  imprisonment  he  was  exchanged  and  returned 
to  Baltimore.  After  remaining  there  for  awhile  he  was 
ordered  to  the  United  States  Ship  Saratoga,  of  sixteen 
guns,  and  sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  a cruise.  The 
Saratoga  captured  several  prizes,  among  them  an  English 
ship  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  ninety  men.  She  was  boarded 
by  Lieutenant  Barney,  with  fifty  men,  under  the  smoke  of 
a broadside.  Whilst  steering  for  the  Delaware  with  his 
prize  he  was  captured  and  landed  at  Plymouth,  England, 
and  confined  in  Mill  Prison.  He  made  his  escape  and 
after  remaining  some  time  at  large  in  England,  he  took 
passage  in  a packet  for  Ostend,  and  finally  reached  Phila- 
delphia, March  21,  1782.  Lieutenant  Barney’s  next  sea 
service  was  as  commander  of  the  “llydcr  Ali,”  which 
sailed  from  Philadelphia,  April  8,  1782,  and  captured  the 
British  ship  “ General  Monk,”  mounting  twenty  nine- 
pounders,  with  a crew  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  men, 
after  an  engagement  of  only  twenty-six  minutes.  Captain 
Barney  was  selected,  October,  1782,10  carry  out  to  Dr. 
Franklin  the  instructions  of  his  government  before  the 
British  Commissioners  should  arrive  at  Paris.  He  passed 
the  British  force  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  and  ar- 
rived in  seventeen  days  at  L’Orient.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, March  12,  1783,  bearing  the  news  of  peace.  In 
the  war  of  1812  we  again  find  Commodore  Barney  signal- 
izing himself  as  a naval  commander.  April,  1S14,  he  was 
offered  the  command  of  the  flotilla  fitted  put  at  Balti- 
more to  protect  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  British  had 
determined  to  attack  Baltimore  anil  Washington,  and 
with  the  view  to  be  within  reach  of  either  place  on  the 
occasion  of  an  attempt  upon  it,  Commodore  Barney 
moved  the  flotilla  tip  the  Patuxent  River,  forty  miles  from 
Washington.  'The  British  landed  at  Benedict,  August  21. 
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On  receiving  intelligence  of  their  approach,  Commodore 
Harney  landed,  with  upwards  of  four  hundred  men,  leav- 
ing one  hundred  men  to  blow  up  the  flotilla,  if  likely  to 
lull  into  llu:  hands  ol  (he  enemy.  August  24,  they  marched 
to  Itl.ulenshurg,  ami,  pressing  on,  found  the  American 
forces  drawn  up  and  covering  the  road  some  distance. 
Shortly  after  they  became  engaged  with  the  British.  1'he 
disastrous  results  of  the  engagement  are  well  known. 
Commodore  Barney  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  but 
paroled  on  the  ground.  October  8,  1814,  he  was  ex- 
changed, and  soon  after  assumed  command  of  the  flotilla, 
but  the  restoration  of  peace  rendered  his  services  no  longer 
necessary  to  his  country.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
Gunning  Bedford,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried March  16,  1780.  lie  died  December  1,  1818. 


C^TlV>AI.I ANT,  John,  was  the  son  of  Monsieur  Jean 
&\l"  Vaillant,  of  an  old  and  numerous  French  Ilugue- 
not  family,  who  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
] lied  with  many  others  to  London  to  escape  the  cruel 

Gf)ji 

persecutions  under  that  monarch.  About  the  sev- 
enth or  eighth  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  John 
Valiant,  when  a boy,  emigrated  to  the  American  colonies, 
coming  over  in  the  same  ship  with  Robert  Ungle,  who  was 
afterwards  Speaker  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Burgesses. 
His  name  was  entered  on  the  passenger  list  as  John  Vali- 
ant, Gent  , cabin-boy.  It  was  not  an  infrequent  practice  in 
those  days  for  gentlemen  to  ship  their  sons  abroad  in  this 
manner,  and  probably  in  this  way  he  secured  for  himself 
a free  passage.  The  ship  landed  her  passengers  at  Oxford, 
Talbot  County,  Maryland.  Soon  after  attaining  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  he  obtained  by  patent  certain  lands  extend- 
ing from  Tread  Avon  River  to  the  head- waters  of  Irish 
Creek.  His  residence  was  on  that  river,  opposite  the 
town  of  Oxford.  Some  of  the  bricks  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  old  house  still  standing  on  the  same  site, 
are  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  him  from  Kngland 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  lie  was  in  1680  Clerk  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  Court  at  Easton,  his  being  the  third  ap- 
pointment to  that  office.  His  remains  rest  in  the  old  family 
burying-ground,  on  the  farm  at  Ferry  Neck.  A tall  cedar 
marks  the  spot,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  his 
descendants  to  the  seventh  generation. 


*ALLIANT,  Rigby,  Merchant  and  Farmer,  was  of 
the  fifth  generation  from  John  Valliant,  a sketch 
of  wlnpn  immediately  precedes  this,  and  was 
j born  at  Ferry  Neck,  Maryland,  April  6,  1799.  He 

■l  married  Nancy  F.,  born  in  1806,  near  Bucklown, 

in  Dorchester  County,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Stephens, 


grandson  of  Colonel  John  Stephens,  who  emigrated  from 
England  to  the  colonies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  settled  in  the  above  county,  lie  pro- 
cured by  patent  a very  large  number  of  tracts  of  land  in 
Dorchester,  Somerset  and  Worcester  counties,  and  as  ap- 
pears from  the  records  of  the  Land  Olliceat  Annapolis, 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  largest  landowner  in  the 
State.  Rigby  Valliant  was  engaged  in  business  from  the 
year  1826  to  1830,  in  the  little  village  of  Sharptown,  and 
in  the  latter  year  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  became 
the  juniqr  member  of  the  firm  of  |.  and  R.  Valliant,  whole- 
sale grocer  merchants  on  Light  Street  wharf.  In  1834 
this  copartnership  was  dissolved,  and  in  November  of  that 
year  he  commenced  the  mercantile  business  in  the  town  of 
St  Michael’s,  Talbot  County,  in  which  he  continued  till  the 
close  of  1850,  when  he  retired  to  his  farm  at  Ferry  Neck, 
and  his  son  James  became  his  successor.  He  was  for 
nearly  thirty  years  a class-leader  and  steward  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  to  which  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached, and  of  whose  dogmas  he  was  an  uncompromising 
supporter.  He  was  a man  rigidly  conscientious  in  all  his 
dealings  ; religion  was  the  chief,  and  seemed  almost  the 
only  thought  of  his  life,  so  anxious  was  he  to  secure  his 
own  salvation,  his  children’s,  and  that  of  all  whom  he 
could  reach.  He  possessed  a good  library,  and  his  read- 
ing was  extensive,  but  confined  mostly  to  religious  and 
theological  works.  Ever  on  the  alert  for  opportunities  of 
doing  good,  he  found  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  a most  effi- 
cient co-worker  in  his  wife,  a woman  of  the  rarest  excel- 
lence, and  highest  Christian  character.  Her  usefulness 
and  influence  in  the  Church  and  the  world,  were  perhaps 
superior  to  his.  She  sought  out  the  poor  and  the  afflicted, 
and  ministered  to  their  physical  and  spiritual  wants.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1842,  there  was  great  suffering  in  St. 
Michael’s  from  the  hard  times,  and  while  her  husband 
found  means  of  employment  for  some,  she  did  her  utmost 
in  finding  others.  She  made  large  pots  of  beef  and  vege- 
table soups,  which  her  children  were  daily  required  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  starving  poor  of  the  vicinity.  She  was 
greatly  respected  by  every  one  who  knew  her,  but  by  the 
poor  she  was  beloved,  and  her  death  was  to  them  an  occa- 
sion of  heartfelt  sorrow.  Nine  months  subsequent  to  this 
event,  March  28,  1S58,  Rigby  Valliant  followed  his  wife, 
and  they  lie  side  by  side  in  the  old  burial-ground  of  his 
ancestors. 


aAI.LIANT,  James,  son  of  Rigby  and  Nancy  F. 

(Stephens)  Valliant,  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Sharptown,  Somerset,  now  Wicomico  County, 
-y-  November  28,  1827.  Full  accounts  of  his  family 
J have  been  given  in  other  sketches  in  this  volume. 
He  was  taken  from  school  in  October,  1841,  and  placed 
behind  his  father’s  counter,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1851, 
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succeeded  him  in  the  lmsiness  It  was,  however,  extremely, 
distasteful  to  him,  notwithstanding  he  met  with  good  suc- 
cess, and  in  1X58  he  sought  (|uict  and  retirement  on  the 
hum  on  which  his  family  still  reside,  near  the  town  of  St. 
Michael's,  I I ere  he  spent  hi . winters  in  the  cultivation  ol 
Ids  literary  taste,  and  his  lile  was  one  ol  pcrlcct  content 
ment,  till  it  was  broken  in  upon,  November  14,  i860,  by 
the  death  of  his  wife  of  consumption.  The  war  followed, 
and  while  his  own  sympathies  were  wholly  on  the  side  of 
the  National  Government,  four  of  his  brothers  entered  the 
Confederate  Army.  These  circumstances  had  upon  him  a 
most  depressing  effect,  from  which  he  was  only  roused  by 
a sense  of  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  lie  had  been 
educated  a Whig,  and  in  i860,  as  a Union  man  had  voted 
for  Bell  and  Everett.  Feeling  that  inactivity  at  such  a time 
was  a crime,  he  renewed  the  active  interest  he  had  formerly 
taken  in  politics,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  building 
up  of  a loyal  sentiment  in  his  county  and  neighborhood.  In 
1863  it  was  proposed  by  the  late  Henry  Winter  Davis  and 
others  to  attempt  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Valliant  had  been  educated  to 
pro-slavery  principles,  not  so  much  by  his  parents  as  by  his 
surroundings,  yet  he  had  always  regarded  the  institution 
as  an  evil  and  as  an  incubus  on  the  prosperity  of  the  slave 
States.  Receiving  the  Bible  as  the  great  authority  and  rule 
of  right,  he  now  determined  to  examine  with  great  care  the 
I.evitical  law,  and  especially  all  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
had  said  on  this  subject,  which  having  done,  he  found  that 
the  Scriptures  w ere  in  utter  condemnation  of  slavery,  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  decided  him  in  becoming  an  open, 
avowed,  and  active  abolitionist.  He  devoted  himself  to 
speaking  and  writing  on  the  subject,  and  to  the  building  up 
of  an  anti-slavery  sentiment.  The  sinfulness  of  slavery  he 
made  paramount;  that  it  was  a positive  injury  to  the  body 
politic,  and  that  its  instant  abolition  would  be  an  irrepara- 
ble blow  to  the  rebellion,  were  to  him  but  secondary  con- 
siderations. Because  of  his  activity  and  earnestness  in  this 
regard  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  Talbot 
County  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  met  in  An- 
napolis, April  27,  1S64.  He  opened  the  debate  in  the  dis- 
eussion  of  the  article  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  Maryland,  and  w hen  the  new  Constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejec- 
tion, lie  took  a very  active  interest  in  the  canvass.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  served  two  sessions  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. On  May  I,  1869,  he  received  an  appointment  to 
the  Baltimore  Custom-house,  where  he  has  since  been  em- 
ployed, holding  various  positions  in  the  different  depart- 
ments. He  is  now  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Appraiser’s  office, 
Mr.  Valliant  is  still  a Republican,  and  adheres  with  firm 
tenacity  to  all  the  cardinal  principles  of  that  party,  lie  is 
in  fa,vor  of  a redeemable  currency,  the  maintenance  of  the 
National  faith,  the  payment  of  the  Government  bonds,  and 
of  all  the  late  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  but  believes 
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that  110  man  should  be  allowed  to  vote  who  cannot  do  so 
intelligently.  He  is  earnestly  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment. lie  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
but  bis  religious  views  have  become  mm  h simplified  and 
have  u ii< 1 1 rgonc  some  important  modifications.  I he  two 
great  commandments  of  Jesus  he  now  regards  as  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  religion. 


IfsOODS,  Hiram,  was  born  January  29,  1826,  at 
I®  Saco,  York  County,  Maine.  IJe  received  an 
academical  education  in  his  native  town  and  in 
the  adjacent  cities  of  Portland  and  North  Yar- 
mouth. During  his  youth  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  influences  of  a Christian  home,  which  had  much  to  do 
with  shaping  his  subsequent  religious  life.  In  December, 
1842,  he  went  to  Baltimore  and  entered  as  clerk  the  im- 
porting and  commission  house  of  Kirkland,  Chase  & Co., 
on  Smith’s  wharf,  where  he  remained  six  years.  I11 
1849  be  became  a partner  in  the  wholesale  grocery  and 
commission  house  of  A.  B.  Patterson  & Co  , which  firm 
subsequently  became  Woods,  Bridges  & Co.  I11  1852  Mr. 
Woods  and  Mr."  Charles  M.  Dougherty  purchased  the 
sugar  refinery  near  Lombard  Street  bridge,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  Baltimore  Steam  Sugar  Re- 
linery.  In  1853  Mr.  Woods  dissolved  his  connection 
with  the  lirm  of  Woods,  Bridges  N Co.,  and  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  the  sugar  refinery  business,  under  the 
firm  of  Dougherty  & Woods.  John  ligerton,  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  John  L.  Weeks,  of  Mobile,  became  interested  in 
the  refinery,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Egerton, 
Dougherty,  Woods  & Co.  Other  changes  followed  until, 
finally,  the  firm  was  dissolved  in  July,  1877.  Owing 
to  the  general  depression  in  business,  and  to  over-pro- 
duction and  consequent  ruinous  competition  during  the 
years  1875  to  1 87 7 inclusive,  culminating  in  the  special 
troubles  to  Baltimore  by  the  labor  strikes  of  July,  1877, 
the  lirm  was  compelled  to  suspend  operations.  Mr.  Woods 
nobly  came  to  the  front  with  Ills  private  fortune,  amount- 
ing to  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  secured  a 
full  release  for  himself  and  partners  from  all  responsibility, 
Mr.  Woods  has  recently  organized  an  enterprise  for  the 
manufacture  of  grape  sugar  and  syrup,  with  incidental 
products  from  corn,  under  the  name  of  the  Baltimore 
Steam  Sugar  Refinery.  He  is  the  Treasurer  and  a Direc- 
tor in  the  company.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Baltimore  since  1847,  >n  (which  year  he  was 
baptized  by  Rev.  Richard  Fuller,  D.D.,  and  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  the  Church  and  Sunday-school  ever  since. 
He  is  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Kutaw  Place  Baptist 
Church,  and  has  been  Superintendent  of  its  Sunday-school 
since  its  organization.  Besides  giving  the  lot  on  which 
that  church  stands  lie  contributed  very  largely  towards  its 
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erection,  as  he  has  toward  nearly  every  Baptist  church  in 
Baltimore,  and  throughout  the  State,  lie  has  been  for 
many  years  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Director 
in  several  Marine,  hire,  and  Life  Insurance  Companies, 
and  was  at  one  time  Director  in  the  National  Mechanics’ 
Bank  of  Baltimore.  lie  has  always  declined  political 
preferment,  as  he  did  the  nomination  for  Mayor  on  the 
Reform  ticket.  lie  is  a manager  in  various  religious  and 
benevolent  associations,  such  as  the  Maryland  State  Bible 
Society,  Manual  Labor  School,  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  Sunday  Association,  etc.  He  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  Maryland  Baptist  Union  Association,  as 
its  President  and  otherwise,  and  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  1876.  Mr. 
Woods’s  father  was  Hiram  Woods.  He  was  a native  of 
Halifax,  Massachusetts,  and  was  of  English  descent.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Revenue  Service,  and 
w ent  to  Baltimore  about  the  year  1852,  became  an  elder 
in  the  Franklin  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  died  in 
March,  1862,  aged  sixty-two  years.  The  mother  of  Mr. 
Hiram  Woods,  Jr.,  was  a native  of  Saco,  Maine.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Eliza  Chase,  a descendant  of  Aquila 
Chase,  one  of  four  brothers  who  at  an  early  period  settled 
in  Newbury,  Maine.  II  is  paternal  grandmother  was  Jane 
Churchill,  a descendant  of  Miles  Standish,  of  “May 
Flower”  celebrity.  1 1 is  father’s  family  consists  of  Eliza- 
beth J.,  who  married  A.  Fuller  Crane  ; Hiram,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  ; Julia  A.,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Warren  Nich- 
ols ; D.  C.,  of  the  firm  of  D.  C.  Woods  & Company  ; A.  P, 
and  Charles  F.  Woods,  transacting  business  under  the  firm 
of  A.  P.  Woods  & Brother.  These,  with  their  mother,  are 
all  living  in  Baltimore.  Hiram  Woods  married,  June 
29,  1852,  Miss  Helen  A.,  daughter  of  Daniel  Chase,  of 
Baltimore.  They  have  had  twelve  children,  eight  of  whom 
are  living,  namely,  Hiram,  Jr.,  Helen  Chase,  Frank  C., 
Allan  C.,  Elizabeth  F.,  Kate  II.,  Lucy  C.,  and  Ethel. 
Those  deceased  were  named  Edward  Payson,  Daniel 
Chase,  Herbert,  and  Bessie  M. 


|«f§ENNIS,  Stki'HUN  Purnki.i.,  M.D.,  of  Salisbury, 
Wicomico  County,  Maryland,  wars  born  October 
j3>  1827,  near  l’ittsvillc  in  the  same  county.  His 
jf  parents  were  John  and  Margaret  (Fooks)  Dennis. 
I He  was  early  deprived  of  his  mother’s  loving  care 
and  guidance,  her  death  having  occurred  when  he  was 
eight  years  of  age,  He  was  brought  up  on  his  father’s 
'farm,  in  the  labor  and  management  of  which  his  early 
life  was  spent.  The  only  educational  advantages  he  had 
during  these  years  were  such  as  a country  school,  open 
but  a few  months  in  the  year,  afforded.  Not  until  he  was 
of  age  did  he  spend  an  entire  year  in  study.  Then  for 
three  years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  and  studying  pre- 


paratory to  entering  upon  the  regular  study  of  medicine. 
Ids  chosen  and  cherished  profession.  The  life  of  a country 
physician  furnishes  but  few  incidents  of  interest  to  persons 
outside  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves,  but  the  leading 
facts  in  the  life  of  such  a person  and  his  prominent  traits 
of  character  are  worthy  of  record  and  remembrance.  Dr. 
Dennis  graduated  as  a Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1856,  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College.  lie  at  once  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine  in  his  native  place  among 
his  early  friends  and  companions.  It  is  said,  that  a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country. 
This  did  not  hold  good  regarding  Dr.  Dennis,  for  his 
standing  and  reputation  were  such  that  he  was  induced  to 
seek  a wider  field,  already  occupied  by  physicians  of  skill 
and  repute.  In  1861  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Salis- 
bury, where  he  has  remained  until  the  present  time.  De- 
sirous of  keeping  abreast  with  the  rapidly  advancing  prog- 
ress of  medical  science,  Dr.  Dennis  spent  the  winter  of 
1865-6  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  attendance  upon  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege. Soon  after  his  return  from  New  York  his  health 
began  to  give  way,  and  he  became  associated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  with  Dr.  F.  Marion  Slemons,of  Salisbury, 
a gentleman  of  kindred  spirit,  wise,  skilful,  and  learned. 
For  four  years  this  partnership  continued  with  entire  har- 
mony, and  in  1870,  owing  to  the  impaired  health  of  Dr. 
Dennis,  it  was  with  mutual  reluctance  dissolved.  After  a 
protracted  illness,  when  almost  all  hope  of  restoration  to 
health  had  been  given  up,  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  spend  the  winter  attending  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  On  his  return  to  Salisbury  he  was 
able  to  resume  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  devoted 
himself  principally  to  surgical  and  kindred  cases,  his 
favorite  branches.  From  that  time  he  confined  himself 
mainly  to  town  and  office  practice,  except  when  sum- 
moned to  perform  special  operations  and  for  consultation. 
Again,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a seeker  after  knowledge, 
Dr.  Dennis  spent  the  time  from  October,  1872,  until  May, 
1873,  in  New  York,  giving  special  attention  to  operative 
surgery,  gynajcology,  physical  diagnosis,  and  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  ear,  under  such  distinguished  professors  as 
Drs.  Mott,  Flint,  Thomas,  Sims,  Emmett,  Peaslee,  and 
others.  Again  returning  to  his  home  in  Salisbury,  he  has 
continued  until  the  present  time,  entirely  devoted  to  his 
work.  There  are  few  members  of  his  profession  who  have 
a wider  or  more  deserved  reputation  for  skill,  kindness, 
and  every  trait  that  goes  to  make  up  the  character  of  a 
good  physician  and  surgeon  than  has  Dr.  Dennis,  lie 
has  successfully  performed  several  critical  aild  delicate 
operations  in  lithotomy,  in  ligation  of  the  common  carotid 
artery,  many  difficult  amputations,  etc.  But  it  is  not  as  a 
professional  man  only  that  Dr.  Dennis  is  valued  and 
esteemed.  He  is  a genial,  pleasant,  and  agreeable  gen- 
tleman, a generous,  benevolent,  and  sincere  friend,  and  a 
consistent  (,'hrislian.  lie  is  a member  of  the  I’resbylei  inn 
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Church  of  Salisbury.  The  only  time  when  Dr.  Dennis 
turned  from  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  was  in  1859, 
when  he  accepted  a nomination  for  the  Legislature  of  his 
native  Stale  from  the  Democratic  party,  of  which  he  has 
always  been  a linn  but  independent  adherent,  lie  also 
served  in  the  memorable  session  which  met  in  Frederick 
City  in  the  spring  of  1861.  He  holds  the  honorary  post 
of  Surgeon  to  the  Maryland  Editorial  Association,  and 
is  a Royal  Arch  Mason. 


SANDERSON,  Dr.  James  Moat,  was  born  in  1774 
in  Chestertown,  Kent  County,  Maryland.  He 
ij  >f  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Moat  Anderson,  an 
4^  eminent  physician  of  Kent  County,  and  the  grant]  - 
4'  son  of  Dr.  James  Anderson,  a native  of  Scotland, 
and  a celebrated  physician,  who  practiced  medicine  in 
Chestertown  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
received  a liberal  classical  education  at  Washington  Col- 
lege, Kent  County,  Maryland,  and  pursued  the  study  of 
medicine  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush,  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  rose  to  great  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  physi- 
cians on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  He  died  at  his 
residence  on  Cannon  Street,  in  Chestertown,  May  31,  1830. 


^ST^UVALL,  Marius,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  was  born  in  Annapolis,  Mary- 
‘“<5"'  land,  June,  1818.  He  was  the  son  of  Lewis  and 
{$  Sarah  (Harwood)  Duvall,  and  the  youngest  of  eleven 
3 children.  His  parents  were  residents  of  that  locality 
from  their  birth.  The  male  side  of  his  father’s  family  were 
French ; the  female  English.  On  his  mother’s  side  his 
ancestry  were  English  and  Irish.  As  indicated  above,  his 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Harwood.  The  Harwood 
family  were  originally  from  Wales.  Doctor  Duvall’s  grand- 
father married  a Miss  Callahan,  descended  from  emigrants 
from  the  North  of  Ireland.  Their  families  were  all  in  good 
circumstances,  and  the  peers,  socially  and  intellectually,  of 
any  in  their  communities.  Doctor  Duvall’s  father  rep- 
resented the  city  of  Annapolis  in  the  State  Legislature  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  consecutively,  anil  was  for  some  years 
a member  of  the  Council,  when  that  body  formed  a part 
of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State.  A maternal 
uncle,  Nicholas  Harwood,  who  was  also  a doctor,  imme- 
diately after  his  graduation  in  medicine  joined  the  United 
States  Navy,  lie  was  on  board  the  frigate  Philadelphia, 
as  an  Assistant  Surgeon,  when  that  vessel  ran  upon  the 
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rocks  off  Tripoli.  The  recapture  by  Decatur  and  his  com- 
rades, and  her  destruction  by  their  setting  her  on  lire  under 
the  guns  of  the  harbor,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  naval 
achievements  on  record.  Marius  Duvall,  at  the  age  ol  eight 
years,  was  placed  in  a private  school  under  the  charge  of  two 
ladies.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  St.  John’s  College 
at  Annapolis,  and  entered  the  grammar  school  department. 
In  due  time  he  passed  to  the  regular  collegiate  course. 
While  pursuing  this  course  pecuniary  reverses  had  over- 
taken his  father,  whose  death  occurred  about  this  time, 
increasing  the  embarrassment  of  his  large  family.  Marius 
would  have  been  forced  to  leave  college  but  for  the  efforts 
of  friends  of  his  family,  who  prevailed  upon  the  trustees  to 
permit  his  continuance  with  his  classes  as  a charity  student. 
It  was  his  original  intention  after  graduation  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  to  study  law,  but  such  were  the  family  em- 
barrassments he  left  college  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  and 
began  the  study  of  medicine.  He  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
Edward  Sparks,  a gentleman  from  Ireland,  who  practiced 
medicine  in  Annapolis,  and  was  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  the  college.  Dr.  Sparks  gave  Marius  the  use  of  his 
office  without  compensation  of  any  kind.  He  added  to  this 
advice,  instruction  and  encouragement,  and  towards  the  end 
of  his  pupilage  as  a student  of  medicine  he  negotiated  with 
Professor  Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  that  Duvall  might  be  matriculated  in  that  school, 
and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  instruction  upon  a simple 
promissory  note,  to  be  paid  when  he  should  be  able  to  do 
so.  In  the  year  before  this,  he  had  secured,  by  the  act  of 
a considerate  friend,  the  position  of  resident  student  in  the 
Infirmary  of  Baltimore,  an  appendage  to  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  This  was  his 
opportunity  for  observations  into  practical  medicine,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  Infirmary  to  the  buildings  where  the 
lectures  were  delivered  afforded  him  a good  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  anatomy.  It  was  in  the  rooms  devoted  to 
this  study  that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Professor  William  Baker,  who  occupied  the 
chair  of  Anatomy.  The  Professor,  learning  from  a friend 
that  Duvall  was  striving  to  prepare  himself  for  the  naval 
service,  sought  an  introduction  to  him,  and  at  once  offered 
him  the  use  of  his  private  rooms,  to  enable  him  the  better 
to  prosecute  his  studies  in  practical  anatomy.  Mr.  Duvall 
had  been  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  at  New  York  only 
a month,  when  he  learned  that  a Medical  Board  of  Exam- 
iners of  the  Navy  was  in  session  in  Philadelphia.  He  at 
once  addressed  Mr.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  asking 
permission  to  appear  before  the  Board.  It  was  promptly 
granted.  1 1 is  examination  was  made  in  Detember,  1841, 
which  was  satisfactory  to  the  Board,  when  he  left  the  lec- 
ture rooms  in  New  York  and  returned  home.  He  was  in- 
formed that  he  would  be  detailed  for  duty  at  sea  before 
the  period  for  the  delivering  of  diplomas  would  arrive. 
This  deprived  him  at  the  time  of  receiving  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  lie  was  commissioned  as  Assistant 
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Surgeon  in  the  navy,  January  25,  1842;  and  the  next 
month  received  his  first  orders  to  join  the  Florida 
Squadron,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  |ohn  T,  Mc- 
Laughlin, who  was  assisting  the  army  in  Florida,  in  a war 
with  the  Seminole  Indians,  The  rendezvous  of  the  squad 
ron  (called  also  the  Mosquito  Fleet)  was  Indian  Ivey,  one 
of  the  numerous  coral  islets  on  the  Florida  Keef.  A few 
months  after,  the  Florida  war  approaching  its  end,  the 
squadron  was  withdrawn  and  dispersed,  and  Dr.  Duvall 
was  transferred  to  the  frigate  Constitution,  Home  Squadron, 
and  then  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk.  In  the  spring  of 
1844  he  w'as  detailed  for  duty  on  board  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution, now  under  different  auspices,  with  a roving  com- 
mission, under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Percival, 
well  known  in  the  service,  and  familiarly  and  lovingly 
styled  “Jack”  Percival,  and  “ Mad  Jack.”  In  this  cruise 
the  globe  was  circumnavigated  ; having  sailed  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  visiting  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  Cochin  China,  China,  Luzon,  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  thence  to  California  and  Mazatlan,  Mexico. 
Here  he  was  detached  and  ordered  to  the  Portsmouth, 
sloop  of  war,  just  about  to  proceed  to  California  to  assist 
Captain  Fremont,  then  exploring  in  anticipation  of  war 
with  Mexico.  He  remained  in  California  about  a year, 
sometimes  the  medical  officer  of  expeditions  into  the 
country.  At  the  battle  of  Santa  Clara,  January  2,  1847, 
he  was  the  aid  of  the  commanding  officer.  A few'  months 
later  he  was  the  senior  medical  officer  of  Commodore 
Stockton’s  expedition,  which  landed  at  San  Pedro.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  September,  1847,  in  the 
frigate  Savannah,  and  very  soon  after  his  arrival  home,  he 
matriculated  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  com- 
plete his  education,  and  to  receive  his  degree.  But  he  was 
again  detailed  for  duty  before  the  time  arrived  fur  the 
delivery  of  the  diplomas.  This  difficulty  w'as  overcome, 
however,  by  the  kind  consent  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Hastings, 
of  the  navy,  a resident  of  Philadelphia,  to  act  as  his  proxy 
on  the  occasion,  lie  was  next  detailed  to  accompany  a 
coast  surveying  party,  with  which  he  remained  for  eigh- 
teen months,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  Saranac,  sup- 
posed  to  be  destined  to  the  Fast  Indies.  But  Lopez, 
with  his  tillibusters,  having  just  made  his  descent  on  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  the  Saranac  was  hastily  dispatched  to 
Havana,  her  commanding  officer,  Captain  Tattnall,  being 
invested  with  some  diplomatic  power.  After  duty  onboard 
that  vessel,  then  the  flag-ship  of  the  West  India  Squadron, 
for  nearly  tw'O  years,  his  health  being  somewhat  impaired, 
he  was  granted  “ sick-leave.”  Some  months  later,  his 
health  re-established,  he  was  ordered  to  the  sloop  of  war 
Preble,  at  the  Naval  Academy;  and  in  this  vessel,  with  the 
midshipmen  of  the  Academy,  he  performed  some  of  the 
most  agreeable  duties  in  his  naval  experience,  making 
three  trips  across  the  Atlantic,  visiting  the  Western  Islands, 
England,  France,  Spain,  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary, 
and  St.  Thomas.  While  on  duty  at  the  Academy,  he  was 


married,  in  New  Castle,  Delaware,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Mr.  James  Booth,  of  that  place.  This  lady  was  a sister- 
in  law  of  Professor  Lockwood,  one  of  the  corps  of  Profes- 
sors of  the  Academy  at  the  time,  at  whose  house  lie  had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Alter  nearly 
three  years’  service  in  the  school-ship  Preble,  he  was  sud- 
denly detached  and  ordered  to  another  surveying  party, 
whose  work  was  to  be  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Gulf 
Stream,  from  the  Tortugas  to  the  Chesapeake.  Having 
been  fifteen  months  on  that  duty,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Naval  Asylum,  which  he  found  to  be  a very  magnificent 
marble  palace,  erected  by  the  Government  as  a home  for 
its  old  worn-out  seamen.  But,  as  it  is  situated  in  an  inland 
position,  out  of  sight  of  “ salt  water,”  and  such  things  as 
old  seamen  would  desire  to  see  in  their  retirement,  it  is  to 
them  a sort  of  prison-house.  It  was  there  he  received  his 
promotion  to  Surgeon,  September,  1856.  After  six  months’ 
duty  there  he  was  detached  and  placed  on  “ waiting 
orders,”  affording  him  a respite  from  all  duty  for  a year. 
In  December,  1857,  he  was  Surgeon  of  the  sloop  of  war 
Jamestown,  which  was  sent  to  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  with 
some  sort  of  reference  to  the  notorious  Walker,  who,  a few 
years  later,  was  caught  in  one  of  his  marauding  expedi- 
tions in  Central  America,  and  summarily  executed.  In 
the  spring  of  i860,  Surgeon  Duvall  was  detached  for 
special  duty  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
was  there  when  the  civil  war  began.  In  the  stampede 
of  Southern  officers  from  the  service  of  the  Government, 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington  was  vacated,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  fill  the  position  of  Surgeon  at  that  place,  where 
he  remained  until  July,  1862,  when  he  was  detailed  for 
duty  on  board  the  ironclad  frigate,  New  Ironsides,  and  in 
her  he  remained  for  two  years,  during  all  her  service, 
blockading  Charleston  harbor.  From  that  vessel  he  wit- 
nessed the  attack  of  Dupont  on  the  fortifications  with  all 
the  ironclads  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  at  the 
time.  Upon  its  call,  Dr.  Duvall  furnished  the  Navy  De- 
partment with  an  account  of  that  attack,  which  was  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  value  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  and 
printed  by  its  order,  lie  was  present  at  all  the  bombard- 
ments of  the  fortifications  by  the  New  Ironsides,  under  the 
direction  of  Admiral  Dahlgren,  the  successor  of  Dupont. 
After  that  ship  was  laid  up  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  again 
ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  autumn  of  1866,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
Hospital  Ship  at  Panama,  which  he  was  forced  to  leave  in 
three  months,  because  of  an  attack  of  yellow  fever.  In  the 
summer  of  1867  he  was  ordered  to  the  steam  frigate  Guer- 
riere,  at  Boston,  the  flag  ship  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron. lie  was  now  the  Fleet  Surgeon.  After  two  years  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  in  the  La  Plata  River,  this  vessel 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Duvall  was  ordered 
as  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Nor- 
folk, where  lie  remained  three  years.  During  this  service 
lie  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Medical  Inspector;  thence 
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lie  was  transferred  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Annapolis, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  Medieal  Direelor,  the  highest 
grade  of  naval  medieal  officers.  lie  is  now  (*879)  on 
special  duty  in  the  city  ol  Baltimore. 


gVT'ylll^ON,  Rev.  Franklin,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Bal- 
timore,  Maryland,  December  8,  1822.  His 
fei’*  father  was  Thomas  Wilson,  of  the  firm  of 

His  mother’s  maiden 


v£c)|’  father  was 
fflS  William  Wilson  & Sons. 


cl  name  was  Mary  Cruse.  She  was  the  daughter 

of  Thomas  Cruse,  an  Irish  patriot,  who  emigrated  to 
America  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  his  efforts  for  the  freedom  of  his 
native  land.  She  died  in  1824,  leaving  five  children,  who 
were  greatly  indebted  to  the  faithfulness  and  piety  of  their 
father’s  cousin,  Miss  P.  Stansbury  (afterwards  Mrs.  Thomas 
M.  Locke),  who  exercised  over  them  a motherly  care. 
Dr.  Wilson’s  first  school-teacher  was  a Mrs.  Addison,  the 
next,  Dr.  Francis  Waters  ; but  at  ten  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  Mount  Hope  College,  near  Baltimore,  Dr.  Frederick 
Hall,  Principal.  In  September,  1835,  before  he  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Freshman  class,  but  after 
completing  one  year  in  that  institution  he  was  sent  to 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  he  w*as  obliged  to  again  enter  the 
Freshman  class.  He  spent  one  year  at  home,  on  account 
of  weakness  of  the  eyes,  and  graduated  in  1841,  taking 
the  third  honor  of  his  class.  After  another  year  at  home, 
he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  left  it,  June,  1844,  to  watch  over  his  father, 
who  was  threatened  with  fatal  illness.  In  1845  he  made 
a brief  voyage  to  Furope,  and  on  his  return  in  January, 
1846,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Baltimore,  of  which  he  had  been  a member 
since  April,  1838.  1 1 is  associations  in  college  had  great 

influence  in  forming  his  character  and  giving  direction  to 
his  mental  habits,  as  well  as  determining  his  choice  of  a 
profession.  lie  was  fortunate  in  having  as  friends  or 
classmates  many  young  men  w ho  have  since  become  dis- 
tinguished as  professors  and  presidents  of  colleges,  or 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  such  as  Drs.  Dodge,  Weston, 
Brooks,  Lincoln,  Samson,  Caldwell,  and  others.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  first  pastoral  charge  was  at  a little  chapel  in  the 
northern  suburbs  of  Baltimore,  now  called  Waverly. 
There  he  met  with  great  success,  twenty-three  having  been 
baptized  in  one  year  and  a church  organized,  which  remains 
to  the  present.  In  April,  1847,  he  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  tlx*  High  Street  Baptist  Church,  Baltimore,  at  a time 
when  it  was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  the  meeting- 
house offered  for  sale.  By  his  gratuitous  services,  and  the 
benefactions  of  its  friends,  the  house  was  preserved  to  the 
congregation,  and  the  church  held  together  for  future  use- 


fulness. In  1848  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Mary- 
land Baptist  Union  Association,  a Home  Missionary  body 
embracing  the  Baptist  churches  of  Maryland  and  District 
of  Columbia,  an  office  w hich  he  yet  retains.  When  he 
assumed  the  Secretaryship  it  had  only  seventeen  churches 
and  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen  members,  now,  after 
thirty  years,  it  has  sixty  churches  and  ten  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixteen  members.  In  November,  1850,  a 
serious  bronchial  affection  developed  itself,  and  after  vainly 
struggling  against  it  for  nearly  two  years  he  resigned  his 
pastorate.  For  .five  years  he  was  unable  to  preach,  but 
since  then  his  throat  has  been  partially  restored,  so  that  he 
has  preached  many  hundred  sermons.  Before  his  resig- 
nation as  a pastor  he  had  become  editor  of  the  True  Union , 
a weekly  religious  paper,  which  he  served  gratuitously, 
altogether,  about  seven  years.  In  1852  Mr.  Wilson  gained  a 
prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  which  had  been  offered  for  the 
best  essay  on  “ The  Duties  of  Churches  to  their  Pastors,” 
published  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Publication  Society.  1 1 is 
subsequent  publications  have  been  on  “ Popular  Amuse- 
ments;” “ l'he  Comparative  Influence  of  Baptist  and  I’edo- 
baptist  Principles  in  the  Christian  Nurture  of  Children 
tracts  on  “Keep  the  Church  Pure;”  “What  must  1 do 
to  be  Saved  ?”  anil  a sermon  on  “ Truth  Triumphant.” 
In  1854  he  united  with  the  Franklin  Square  Baptist 
Church,  where  he  has  frequently  officiated  as  Pastor, 
occasionally  for  many  months  together.  In  that  same 
year  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Baptist 
Church  Extension  Society,  which  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  founding.  That  society  built  the  Lee  Street 
Baptist  house  of  worship,  as  also  that  at  Franklin  Square. 
He  built,  at  his  own  expense,  a handsome  Gothic  Chapel 
at  Rockdale,  on  the  Falls  Road,  and  a commodious  brick 
chapel  at  Madison  Square,  besides  aiding  liberally  in  the 
erection  of  nearly  every  other  house  of  worship  built  by 
the  Baptists  in  Baltimore  or  Maryland.  In  1856,  in  con- 
nection with  Rev.  George  B.  Taylor  (now  missionary  at 
Rome,  Italy),  he  took  the  Editorship  of  the  Christian  Re- 
view, the  (Quarterly  periodical  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
which  he  held  for  two  years.  In  i860  and  ’61  he  pub- 
lished several  articles  in  the  True  Union,  urging  the  Bap- 
tists to  establish  a mission  in  Italy,  and  addressed  letters 
on  the  subject  to  the  officers  of  the  Foreign  Mission,  Bible 
and  Publication  Societies.  At  his  instance,  Rev.  John 
Berg  wrote  a letter  to  the  London  Freeman,  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  influential  men  in  England,  and 
was  the  means  of  originating  the  English  Baptist  Italian 
Mission,  under  Rev.  Mr.  Wall.  In  1865  he  edited  the 
Maryland  Baptist  for  one  year;  and  in  , that  year  the 
Columbian  University,  at  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In 
1870  Dr.  Wilson  delivered  an  address  on  Italy,  in  Phila- 
delphia, before  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
which  awakened  much  interest.  Shortly  after,  he  received 
a letter  from  Rev.  James  B.  Taylor,  Corresponding  Seere- 
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(ary  of  I lii.'  Foreign  Missionary  Hoard  of  the  Soul  horn 
l!a|)lisl  Convention,  saying  : “ I was  deeply  interested  in 
your  remarks  in  Philadelphia,  and  let  me  solicit  your  aid 
in  this  tiling.  Help  us  to  secure  tin.-  proper  men;  the 
Hoard  are  ready  to  take  action.”  A few  days  alter,  Kev. 
Dr.  ('ole  was  providentially  drought  to  l)r.  Wilson’s  no- 
tice, and  by  him  introduced  to  the  Board  at  Richmond, 
and  appointed  as  their,  missionary  to  Rome.  That  was 
the  origin  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  to  Italy,  in 
which  Rev.  George  B.  Taylor,  D.D.,  son  of  the  Secretary 
above  named,  has  labored  with  so  much  devotion,  pru- 
dence, and  success.  In  1874  Dr.  Wilson  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a work  on  Wealth , its  Acquisition , Investment,  and 
Use,  which  has  received  warm  commendations  front  the 
periodical  press.  1 1 is  sympathies  and  labors  have  not 
been  confined  to  his  own  denomination.  lie  was  the 
originator  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of 
Baltimore,  in  1852.  He  first  advocated  it  in  the  True 
Union,  then  issued  the  first  invitation  to  a public  meeting 
on  the  subject,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  form  its 
constitution,  and  was  its  first  secretary.  He  has  been  a 
Manager  of  the  House  of  Refuge  since  1857,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Baltimore  Orphan 
Asylum,  since  the  death  of  the  lamented  George  Brown 
in  1S59.  He  has  also  been  a Manager  of  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society,  of  the  Home  for  the  Fallen,  and  President 
of  the  Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  since  its  ori- 
gin, June  8,  1868.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts  that 
the  noble  donation  of  Joseph  Patterson,  Esq.,  of  a large 
lot  of  ground  and  five  thousand  dollars  in  United  States 
bonds  was  secured  for  this  important  object,  and  increased 
by  other  subscriptions.  Besides  these  religious  and  benev- 
olent enterprises,  Dr.  Wilson  has  taken  a deep  interest  in 
developing  the  growth  and  improvement  of  his  native  city 
and  its  suburbs  ; having  aided  in  the  erection  of  over 
forty  buildings,  and  being  connected  with  several  associa- 
tions, among  others  the  “ Fire-Proof  Building  Company,” 
and  the  “ Peabody  Heights  Company,”  designed  to  pro- 
vide healthful  and  attractive  homes  for  the  people.  In 
November,  1S4S,  lie  married  Miss  Virginia  Appleton,  of 
Portland,  Maine,  a granddaughter  of  Rev.  Elisha  S.  Wil- 
liams, who  was  an  Adjutant  in  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
and  who  crossed  the  Delaware  with  Washington.  They 
have  two  sons  and  a daughter,  J.  Appleton  Wilson,  archi- 
tect, E.  Hamilton  Wilson,  and  Adelaide  S.  Wilson. 


^g^ARlvV,  Honor  aim. tc  Henry  Faithful,  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore,  was 
ty;."v  born  in  that  city,  September  5,  1821.  His  father, 
[ Jeremiah  Garey,  was  a native  of  Virginia,  llis 
grandfather,  William  Garey,  married  Henrietta  Gar- 
land, of  a well-known  Virginia  family,  whose  ances- 


tors came  to  America  in  colonial  times  from  England, 
Jeremiah  Garey,  who  removed  to  Philadelphia,  married, 
in  1810,  Elizabeth  Burke,  daughter  of  Edward  lturke, 
an  Irish  gentleman,  distinguished  for  his  literary  and 
.scientific  all.iinments.  Mrs.  Burke  was  o|  the  Filing- 
wood  family,  ol  England,  which  has  many  branches  in 
this  country.  Jeremiah,  who  had  an  inventive  mind 
and  a great  aptitude  for  mechanics,  removed  from  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  had  been  pursuing  the  business  of  a 
machinist,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  where 
he  conducted  a large  establishment  on  Light  Street,  where 
Lombard  Street  has  since  been  opened.  lie  had  fine  lit- 
erary taste,  and  delivered  occasional  lectures  on  scientific 
subjects,  and  also  on  medicine.  He  was  a zealous  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  well  known 
to  the  pioneers  of  that  denomination  in  Baltimore.  He 
died  in  1828,  leaving  an  only  son,  the  subject  of  this' 
sketch.  Henry  was  sent  to  the  best  schools,  and  subse- 
quently received  instructions  from  the  late  Dr.  William 
Roszel,  a noted  teacher  of  his  day.  In  1835  his  mother 
removed  to  the  West,  and  shortly  afterwards  married  a Cin- 
cinnati gentleman.  Henry  remained  in  Baltimore  and 
turned  his  attention  to  a commercial  education.  In  this 
purpose  he  was  aided  by  an  eminent  merchant,  a friend 
of  his  father,  with  whom  he  resided  nearly  two  years.  In 
1838  he  removed  West  and  made  his  home  in  Cincinnati. 
In  the  ensuing  year  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  Soon  after  joining  the  Church  he  was  induced 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and  in  1840  was  called  to  fill  a va- 
cancy in  and  around  Louisville,  Kentucky.  In  1841  he 
met  Rev.  Henry  B.  Bascom,  afterwards  Bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  who  became  warmly  attached 
to  him.  Mr.  Bascom,  who  was  then  professor  in  a Metho- 
dist college,  at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  invited  young  Garey 
to  that  place,  which  invitation  the  latter  accepted,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  that  eminent  divine  he  began  the 
study  of  theology  and  the  ordinary  college  curriculum. 
He  remained  at  Augusta  two  years,  during  which  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  Dr.  Bascom  being  elected 
President  of  the  Transylvania  University,  located  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  the  greater  number  of  the  students  of 
Augusta  College  followed  him,  including  Mr.  Garey,  who 
matriculated  at  the  University,  in  the  class  of  the  third 
year.  There  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  diligence,  and 
enjoyed  great  popularity  among  the  students.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  he  was  selected  to  represent  both  of  the 
University  societies  in  the  annual  address,  which  was  the 
great  feature  of  the  last  day  of  the  session.  At  this  point 
he  was  forced  to  bid  adieu  to  college  1 iffe  by  reason  of  a 
fixed  and  dangerous  disease  of  the  throat,  which  was  then 
prevalent.  A change  of  residence  was  indispensable,  and 
he  left  Lexington  with  reluctance.  lie  returned  to  Balti- 
more, where  he  underwent  lengthy  medical  treatment. 
Owing  to  the  general  impairment  of  his  health  he  was 
advised  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  ministerial  labor.  For 
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several  years  lie  sought  rest  and  recuperation  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  spring  of  I S4 5 returned  to  Kentucky 
with  the  view  of  studying  law.  Ilis  preceptors  were  the 
well-known  law  linn  of  I'urlle  <Si  Speed,  the  former  ol 
whom  had  been  for  a long  time  C hancellor  of  Louis- 
ville, and  the  latter  suhseipienlly  heeame  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  Stales.  In  1S4O  Mr.  Carey  was  tilled  to 
take  charge  of  an  academy  at  New  Castle,  Kentucky, 
known  as  the  Henry  Institute.  Under  his  general  super- 
vision the  ordinary  liberal  branches  of  education  were 
taught,  and  the  enterprise  proved  very  successful.  In  1848 
Mr.  Carey,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  discontinued 
his  connection  with  that  institution.  During  his  stay  at 
New  Castle,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Crittenden  and 
others,  he  delivered  the  address  to  the  returned  volunteers 
from  Mexico.  He  also  pronounced  a eulogy  upon  young 
Henry  Clay,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  lie 
was  assistant  Elector  for  Cass  and  Butler  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1848.  In  the  winter  of  this  year  he 
established  himself  as  a lawyer  in  Columbia,  Boone 
County,  Missouri,  receiving,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving 
Kentucky,  a complimentary  testimonial  from  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  who,  at  a meeting  presided  over  by  Hon- 
orable Humphrey  Marshall,  adopted  resolutions  expressive 
of  their  great  reluctance  in  parting  with  one  of  their 
number  so  capable  of  doing  honor  to  the  profession,  and 
of  their  best  wishes  for  his  happiness  ami  prosperity. 
Columbia  was  the  seat  of  the  Missouri  University,  and  Mr. 
Carey  immediately  found  friends  in  its  president  and  pro- 
fessors. William  Roberts,  a prominent  member  of  the 
Columbia  bar,  being  made  Attorney-General,  his  inereased 
practice  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  a partner.  He 
selected  Mr.  Carey.  Shortly  after  the  partnership  Mr.  Rob- 
erts died,  and  the  whole  of  the  extensive  business  of  the 
firm  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Carey,  and  was  retained 
by  him.  In  1849  he  purchased  and  improved  a tract  of 
land  two  miles  from  the  county  seat,  adding  thereto  an  open 
farm,  upon  which  he  constructed  proper  buildings.  He 
soon  became  a large  producer  of  grain,  and  gave  much 
attention  to  line  cattle.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  a local 
Curator  in  the  State  University,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  by  the  State  Senate  and  Lower  I louse  to  the  same 
position.  In  1855  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Board 
ol  Curators  of  the  University.  During  Ins  connection  with 
the  University  he  was  very  active  in  its  affairs.  Mr.  Carey 
was  the  manager  of  the  bill  which  was  passed  for  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  State,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
Professor  George  C.  Swallow,  who  is  well  known  for  his 
researches  and  labors  in  that  field.  In  the  contest  which 
occurred  in  Missouri  between  the  Benton  and  anti-Benton 
wings  of  the  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Carey  took  a leading 
part,  and  was  sent  to  the  convention  as  Chairman  of  a com- 
promise delegation.  In  the  convention  the  controversy 
was  settled  by  the  adoption  of  a platform  which  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Cardonhire,  the  Attorney  General,  who  rep- 
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resented  the  Benton  faction,  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Carey. 
These  two,  by  common  consent,  conducted  the  discussion. 
The  adoption  of  the  platform  resulted  in  the  reuniting  of 
the  party.  The  convention  was  in  session  during  the  Presi- 
dential contest,  and  before  the  adjournment  Mr.  Carey  was 
nominated  as  one  ol  Ihc  Electors.  He  took  a leading  pari 
in  the  canvass,  and  being  elected,  cast  his  vole  for  Franklin 
Pierce  foi  President,  and  William  R.  King  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  inauguration  of  Gen- 
eral Pierce  he  was  recommended  by  his  party,  including 
Colonel  Benton,  for  Secretary  of  Nebraska  Territory,  lie 
was,  however,  unwilling  to  change  his  residence,  anil  there- 
fore made  no  application  to  the  President  for  the  place, 
lie,  however,  accepted  the  position  of  State’s  Attorney  for 
the  Second  Judicial  Circuit,  which  he  was  appointed  to  fill, 
August  ji,  1852.  He  held  this  office  during  the  anti-slav- 
ery agitation  in  Kansas,  which  extended  throughout  Mis- 
souri, making  it  necessary  for  him  to  try  many  aggravated 
cases  in  the  midst  of  popular  frenzy  and  in  the  face  of  every 
form  of  intimidation.  He  fearlessly  discharged  his  duty, 
and  was  warmly  supported  by  the  bench  and  bar  of  the 
circuit.  Pile  arduous  duties  of  the  farm,  the  law,  poli- 
tics, and  the  university,  commenced  to  tell  unfavorably 
upon  Mr.  Carey’s  health,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
forsake  his  labors  and  seek  repose  and  health  amidst  new 
scenes.  He  therefore  sold  his  farm,  resigned  his  practice 
and  position  as  Curator,  and  returned,  in  April  of  1856,  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence, 
lie  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Maryland, 
but  did  not  open  a law  office  until  August  f,  1857,  he 
having  taken  a rest  of  sixteen  months  to  recuperate  his 
exhausted  energies.  He  gradually  acquired  a large  and 
lucrative  practice.  Mr.  Carey  was  active  in  the  reform 
movements  of  i860,  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  law 
and  order,  by  the  election  of  Mayor  George  William 
Brown.  During  the  civil  vyar  Mr.  Carey  sympathized  with 
the  Southern  people,  but  took  no  active  pt\rf  in  the  con- 
flict. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  assisted  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Democratic  party*  to  which  he  had  always 
been  attached.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  was  sent  to  the 
first  Democratic  City  Convention  held  after  the  war.  He 
at  once  became  prominent  in  that  body  and  wrote  and  re- 
ported the  address  which  was  adopted,  and  which  was 
the  opening  act  in  the  contest  that  terminated  in  the 
establishment  of  Democratic  rule  in  Maryland.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  a member  from  Baltimore  to 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  and  his  practical  good 
sense  and  ability  gave  him  a strong  influence  in  that  body. 
The  labors  of  the  convention  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  State,  whiclt  was  confirmed 
by  the  people  September  18,  1867.  On  Mr.  Carey’s  re- 
turn from  tbe  convention  he  was  urged  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  used  as  a candidate  for  a judicial  position,  and  in 
October,  1867,  he  was  elected  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City.  He  took  his  seat  in 
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the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  which  lie  occupied  uninter- 
ruptedly for  eleven  years,  lie  is  now,  by  assignment, 
presiding  in  the  Baltimore  City  Court.  Judge  Carey  is  a 
prominent  member  ol  the  Odd  Bellows,  and  has  passed 
through  all  the  offices.  When  Crand  Master  of  Maryland 
he  delivered  the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Wildey  Monument  in  Baltimore.  In  1866  he  en- 
tered the  Supreme  National  Grand  Lodge  of  the  body, 
and  has,  every  year  since,  presided  over  its  most  important 
committees.  At  the  Odd  Fellows’  semi-centenary,  he  ad- 
dressed ten  thousand  members  of  the  fraternity  at  Music 
Ilall,  Boston,  April  26,  1869.  In  1877  the  Supreme  Body 
of  Odd  Fellowship  authorized  the  publication  of  a history 
of  that  Order,  by  James  L.  Ridgely,  its  Grand  Secretary. 
Judge  Garey  became  the  editor  and  writer  thereof,  and 
the  work,  since  published,  has  been  widely  eulogized  by 
the  press  as  a literary  production.  He  has  delivered 
many  able  and  eloquent  addresses  before  the  public,  and  is 
a polished  and  forcible  speaker.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Ball,  of  Kentucky,  w ho  died  in  1852.  His  present  wife 
is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Beale  H.  Richardson, 
former  editor  of  the  Republican  and  Argus  of  Baltimore, 
and  a leading  Democrat.  Judge  Garey  has  a son,  who  is 
a practicing  physician,  and  a daughter,  Mrs.  Walton,  who 
resides  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Few  persons  possess  more 
solid,  general,  and  varied  information;  a more  mature 
judgment  or  intimate  knowledge  of  the  law,  or  enjoy 
greater  personal  popularity  than  Judge  Garey.  He  is  in 
the  prime  of  life,  anti  is  noted  for  quickness  and  clearness 
in  his  decisions  and  for  his  energy  in  the  dispatch  of 
business. 


jESTCOTT,  George  Bergen,  was  born,  February 
10,  1801,  in  Fairfield  Township,  Cumberland 


County,  New  Jersey.  He  is  the  son  of  Captain 
Samuel  and  Mary  (Buck)  Westcott.  His  father 
served  against  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  His 
mother  was  a daughter  of  Judge  John  Buck,ol  Belt’s  Grove, 
New  Jersey.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a limited 
education  in  Fairfield  Township,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  started  out  in  the  world  to  make  his  fortune.  He 
walked  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  twelve  days,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  teaching  school  and  otherwise  supporting 
himself,  and  then  returned  home.  After  a year  he  con- 
cluded to  go  West  again,  and  on  his  way'visited  Millington, 
Kent  County,  Maryland.  Being  much  pleased  with  the 
place  and  the  people,  he  accepted  a clerkship  in  the  store  of 
Dr.  George  O.  Trenchard  at  that  place  in  1823,  and  taught 
school  for  awhile  at  New  Market,  now  called  Chesterville,  in 
Kent  County,  Maryland.  Afterward  he  served  as  Constable 
in  l lie  Upper  I list  riel,  I >epuly  Sheriff,  and  Collector  of  Bases, 
and  as  Assessor  of  Kent  County,  Maryland.  At  one  time 


he  was  a merchant  at  Millington;  from  which  place  he  re- 
moved to  Chesapeake  City',  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  where 
lie  continued  in  the  mercantile  business,  ami  married,  June 
14,  1831,  his  first  wife,  Mary  Ann  llynson,  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Araininta  (Bowers)  llynson,  who  died  in 
1841,  leaving  two  children,  Mary,  who  married  Charles 
Hammond,  now  deceased,  and  Harriet  Louisa,  who  mar- 
ried Thomas  Hill,  of  Baltimore.  He  removed  to  Chester- 
tovvn,  Maryland,  in  1832,  and  continued  merchandising, 
and  also  devoted  much  attention  to  farming.  Having 
amassed  an  independent  fortune,  he  retired  from  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  1852,  and  sold  his  store  to  his  nephew, 
Nicholas  Godfrey  Westcott.  He  served  as  President  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Kent  County  several  years,  with 
much  satisfaction  to  the  public.  Upon  the  organization, 
January  7,  1847,  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Kent  County,  he  was  elected  its  first  President,  but  subse- 
quently resigned  and  accepted  the  position  of  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  which  he  held  for  a number  of  years.  He 
is  now  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  company.  On  March 
i,  1850,  he  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Farmers’ 
and  Mechanics’  Bank  at  Chestertown,  nqw,  and  since  Sep- 
tember 27,  1865,  the  Kent  National  Bank,  and  has  been 
continued  its  presiding  officer  to  the  present  time.  He  was 
President  for  several  years  of  a steamboat  company,  and 
also  of  the  Paint  Creek  and  Ritchie  County  Oil  and  Min- 
ing Company  of  West  Virginia.  In  the  sessions  of  1861- 
62  and  1864  he  represented  Kent  County  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Maryland.  In  politics,  he  was  a Whig; 
voted  in  i860  for  Bell  and  Everett,  and  is  now  identified 
with  the  Republicans.  He  was  raised  a Presbvterian,  but 
i ic  inessir.  r nisnuer  n.  lut  3-nii=.nair.  luw:  #u».  Ciiutci. 
Ht  married,  October  17,  1543,  Id®  second  wife,  Anna 
Maria  Tilden,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  and  Anna  Maria 
(Buchanan)  Tilden,  and  has  a son,  Charles  Tylden  West- 
cott, attorney-at-law,  who  married,  September  17,  1873, 
Mary  J.  Guion,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  and  Susan  S. 
(Roberts)  Guion,  of  New  Berne,  North  Carolina,  and  has 
two  children,  viz.,  Charles  Tylden  Westcott,  and  John 
Guion  Westcott. 


JAYSON,  George  Washington,  M.D.,  was  born 
in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  November 
18,  1819.  His  parents  were  Levi  and  Mary 
Ann  Wayson,  and  were  zealous  and  consistent 
in  their  religious  belief.  His  fatlder  was  a native 
of  Anne  Arundel  County,  a well-to-do  farmer,  and  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  that  vicinity.  He 
was  born  September  9,  1778.  His  mother  was  a daughter 
of  John  Smith,  of  England,  and  was  born  December  20, 
1782.  They  had  seven  children,  live  of  whom  reached 
maturity,  and  four  of  whom  are  still  living.  John,  the 
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eldest  son,  is  now  ( 1 87S)  in  his  sixty  ninth  year,  a farmer 
by  occupation, and  a local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  fames,  the  next  oldest,  is  deceased.  1 he 
next  is  the  subject  <d  this  sketch.  Mary  W.  and  Sarah  J. 
are  the  names  of  flic  daughters,  who  are  now  living  in  the 
same  county.  I >r.  Wayson’s  grandfather,  John  Wayson, 
was  Irom  Scotland,  and  his  religious  persuasion  Protestant 
Episcopal,  lie  was  a practical  farmer.  1 1 is  grandfather 
on  his  mother’s  side,  John  Smith,  came  from  England  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  joined  the  American  Army,  and  re- 
mained in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  also 
a farmer.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a member  of  the 
First  Branch  of  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore  in  the  years 
1863-4-5.  Dr.  Wayson  received  his  early  education  partly 
in  a public  school  in  his  native  county,  and  in  J.  F.  Wilson’s 
Private  Academy,  where  the  higher  branches  were  taught. 
In  his  nineteenth  year  he  left  school,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  learned  the  trade  of  house  carpenter, 
and  afterward  that  of  millwrighting.  In  1843  he  reviewed 
his  literary  studies  under  a private  tutor  from  Ireland,  and 
in  March,  1844,  began  the  study  of  medicine,  graduating 
from  the  Washington  University  of  Medicine,  in  Baltimore, 
March  6,  1846.  In  July,  1846,  owing  to  failing  health 
from  undue  application  to  study,  he  returned  to  his  native 
county,  and  remained  at  home  until  the  spring  of  1847, 
where  he  reorganized  a public  school,  was  elected  teacher, 
and  taught  for  about  four  years,  during  which  time  he  read 
and  practiced  medicine,  die  then  came  to  Baltimore  and 
established  himself  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  where  he 
has  continued  ever  since,  lathe  fall  of  1861  hewasauthor- 
ized  by  the  War  Department  of  Washington  to  raise  a regi- 
ment in  Baltimore  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion, 
with  his  headquarters  at  the  Lazaretto,  of  which  regiment 
he  acted  as  Colonel,  having  charge  of  the  powder-houses 
and  keeping  guard  over  property  opposite  Fort  AJcIIenry. 
In  1862  an  order  was  given  to  re-examine  all  soldiers  in  the 
volunteer  regiments  of  the  United  States  Army.  1 1 is 
regiment,  the  Third  Maryland  Infantry,  was  re-examined 
according  to  that  order,  and  the  men  assigned  to  other 
regiments,  there  being  two  “Third  Maryland”  regiments, 
lie  therefore  did  not  enter  the  army,  but  afterward  rendered 
efficient  service  as  Volunteer  Surgeon  on  several  battle- 
fields. He  was  married  in  November,  1844,  while  a student 
of  medicine,  to  Miss  Barbara  Ellen  Abey,  of  Baltimore, 
who  lived  but  two  years  after  their  marriage.  On  February 
10,  1848,  he  married  Sarah  Ann  Smith,  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus Smith,  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  and  by 
his  second  marriage  has  had  four  children,  all  of  whom  are 
now  living,  and  at  the  age  of  maturity.  William  A.  N.,  the 
eldest,  is  a practitioner  of  medicine  ; the  youngest,  George 
W.,  is  an  attorney,  having  read  law  with  Archibald  Ster- 
ling,  Jr.,  United  States  District  Attorney.  The  names  of 
the  other  children  are  John  E.  I).  and  Sarah  Ella.  Dr. 
Wayson  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1843, 
and  has  been  a member  of  the  same  ever  since.  His  po- 


litical sentiments  are  those  of  a Republican,  and  have  been 
ever  since  the  civil  war.  His  career  as  a medical  practi- 
tioner has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  success,  and  his  lile 
one  of  great  activity  and  usefulness. 


^IpEIGHTMAN,  General  Roger  Chew,  Ex  May- 
or  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  was 
b°rn,  January  18,  1787,  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
Jlljt  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Chew) 
T Weightman.  He  served  as  an  officer  of  cavalry 
in  the  war  of  1812-15,  and  was  for  many  years  a General 
of  militia.  During  the  civil  war  he  commanded  the 
troops  quartered  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington. 
From  1824  to  1827,  he  was  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, and  resigned  that  position  to  become  Cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  Washington.  At  one  time  he  was  acting  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  and  was  for  many  years  Librarian  of 
the  Patent  Office.  He  discharged  his  public  duties  with 
great  fidelity  and  always  acquitted  himself  with  much 
credit.  He  died  in  Washington,  February  2,  1876. 


SSrfpATUKLL,  Colonel  Levi,  was  born  in  Worcester 
« County,  Maryland,  August  16,  1789.  His  father, 
jS”  Major  Levi  Cathell,  a wealthy  native  of  the  same 
1 county,  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  lie 
i,  was  taken  prisoner  and,  with  others,  carried  to  Eng- 
land and  confined  until  independence  was  gained.  His 
mother,  Rebecca  (Porter)  Cathell,  was  a near  relative  of 
the  famous  Commodore  David  Porter,  who  commanded 
the  Essex.  From  early  youth,  Colonel  Levi  Cathell  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  military  and  political  affairs  of 
Worcester.  He  commanded  the  county  regiment  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  represented  the  county  in  the 
State  Legislature  for  about  sixteen  years.  He  was  also  for 
a long  period  a most  consistent  and  devoted  Freemason. 
He  was  a classical  scholar,  a fine  logician,  ready  debater, 
and  a successful  polemical  writer,  lie  had  one  of  the 
finest  private  libraries  in  Maryland,  ami  his  house  was  the 
resort  of  the  most  prominent  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the 
county.  He  had  travelled  extensively  in  foreign  countries 
in  early  manhood,  and  possessed  a great  fund  of  interest- 
ing knowledge,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  communicating 
to  his  friends.  His  love  of  wisdom,  his  zeal  in  public 
affairs,  and  his  lofty  conception  of  the  duties  of  a citizen, 
are  still  the  subject  of  many  an  anecdote  in  Worcester 
County.  Among  the  representative  men  of  that  county, 
there  are  but  few,  if  any,  who  will  be  remembered  longer 
by  the  people  than  Colonel  Levi  Cathell.  He  was  married 
in  1 8 1 8,  and  died  February  14,  1850,  leaving  five  sons  ancl 
five  daughters. 
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ftffUDLKR,  John  Wtu.f.s  Kmoky,  Merchant  and 
Fanner,  of  Smllcrsvillc,  Queen  Anne’s  County, 
Maryland,  was  horn  in  that  place,  January  it, 
I i N 1 7 , The  estate  of  the  first  American  ancestor  ol 
J'  (he  family  comprised  about  one  thousand  acres  of 
laud,  a large  proportion  of  which  still  remains  in  the 
possession  of  the  family.  The  village  of  Sudlersville,  on 
the  Queen  Anne’s  and  Kent  Railroad,  is  on  this  land; 
three  farms  on  the  west  of  it,  and  parts  of  several  on  the 
east,  occupy  the  remainder.  Richard  Sadler,  the  grand- 
father of  John  W.  E.  Sadler,  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Arthur  and  Ann  (Wells)  Emory.  He  died  at 
Sledmore  in  1797,  and  his  widow  in  1806.  Their  son, 
Arthur  Emory  Surlier,  born  June  22,  1792,  married  Mary 
W.,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  and  Sarah  (Farrell)  Jack- 
son,  of  Queen  Anne’s  County.  lie  died  September,  1863, 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  having  been  for 
more  than  half  a century  an  honored  and  official  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  wife,  a devoted 
Christian  lady,  was  horn  in  1796,  and  died  in  September, 
184(1.  Three  of  the  children,  two  sons  and  a daughter, 
survived  them.  The  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Comegys,  died  in  18(15.  The  younger  son,  Dr.  William 
Jackson  Sudler,  born  in  July,  1825,  was  for  a number  of 
years  a practicing  physician  in  Sudlersville,  but  his  health 
not  permitting  him  to  continue  his  profession,  he  is  now  a 
farmer  on  a part  of  Sledmore,  and  a local  preacher  in  the 
Church  of  his  parents,  lie  is  a man  of  intelligence  and 
influence  in  the  community.  The  elder  son,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  attended  school  from  bis  seventh  to  his 
fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  placed  in  a store  in  Sudlers- 
ville. When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  a clerk  for  three  years.  Returning  home  in 
1838,  he  went  into  mercantile  business  with  his  father,  the 
firm  bearing  the  name  of  |.  E.  Sudler  1X0  Co.  In  this 
business,  under  various  connections,  he  continued  until 
1S50,  aller  w hich  be  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  in 
which,  during  these  years,  he  bad  been  engaged  to  a limited 
extent,  lie  removed  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  the 
estate  on  which  he  now  resides,  known  as  “ Rose  Villa,” 
a part  ol  the  original  tract  held  for  generations  in  the 
family.  It  consists  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and 
was  purchased  by  him  of  various  parties  in  1848.  In 
1857  Mr.  Sudler  wms  nominated  and  elected  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  served  in  the 
session  of  1858.  In  1859  he  became  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  his  county,  and  served  four 
years.  In  1867  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
and  served  in  the  session  of  1868.  Mr.  Sudler  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1838,  in  which 
he  has  been  a recording  steward  since  1843.  lie  has 
been  a trustee,  Sunday-school  superintendent,  and  class- 
leader,  filling  each  office  worthily  and  efficiently,  lie  was 
married  lust,  April  2b,  1838,  to  Mary  K.,  only  daughter 
of  John  Morgan,  of  Wye  Landing,  in  Talbot  County. 


I ler  amiable  qualities  and  ( ,'liristian  character  endeared  her 
to  the  Church  and  the  community.  She  died  in  March, 
l8(>7,  leaving  four  children.  Dr.  Arthur  Emory  Sudler, 
flic  eldest,  farmer  and  physician,  resides  on  the  old  home- 
stead, and  is  a well-known  citizen  of  the  county,  lie 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  the  spring  of  1858.  lie 
is  master  of  the  Grange  of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  and  is 
greatly  interested  in  agriculture.  He  is  also  an  official 
member  of  the  Church  of  his  parents,  and  superintendent 
of  its  Sunday-school  in  Sudlersville.  The  second  son, 
John  Morling  Sudler,  is  also  a member  of  that  Church, 
and  is  master  of  the  Sudlersville  Grange.  The  third  son, 
William  Jackson  Sudler,  is  in  the  jewelry  business  in  Phila- 
delphia. Mrs.  S.  S.  Goodhand,  who  resides  on  a farm 
contiguous  to  that  of  her  father,  is  the  fourth  child.  On 
June  11,  1868,  Mr.  Sudler  was  married  to  Martha  Virginia, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hopkins,  of  Caroline  County,  lie 
has  by  this  marriage  two  sons  and  a daughter. 


I%J#SALZL,  Richard  Edmund,  was  born,  October  14, 
1843,  in  Stein,  Austria,  His  father,  John  Walzl, 
Tp  1 was  a highly  respectable  citizen  of  that  place, 
Kfj.b  and  a manufacturer  of  gold  and  silver  ware.  He 
J v possessed  an  original  and  ingenious  mind,  and 

was  widely  known  for  his  integrity  and  purity  of  character. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  revolution  in  Austria  in  1848  he 
was  selected  as  a delegate  from  Stein  for  signing  the  dec- 
laration of  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  people. 
He  held  the  rank  of  military  commander,  and  was  for  some 
lime  a burgomaster  of  his  native  town.  In  1852  he  came 
with  his  family  to  America,  and  settled  in  Baltimore,  lie 
placed  Richard  at  Professor  Knapp’s  Institute,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  and  then  began  the  study  of  the  art  of 
photography.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  he  com- 
menced the  photographic  business  on  his  own  account  in 
Harford  County,  Maryland,  where  he  saved  in  a year  or  so 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  open  a photographic  establish- 
ment in  Baltimore,  at  77  West  Baltimore  Street,  in  1S62. 
He  pursued  his  business  successfully  in  that  locality  for  five 
years,  when  he  moved  into  the  fine  marble  building,  No. 
103  West  Baltimore  Street,  constructed  especially  for  his 
business.  In  1872  he  removed  to  46  North  Charles  Street, 
where  he  is  now  located.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  Mr.  Walzl 
to  place  his  art  at  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  and  with 
this  view  he  has  adopted  every  new  and  ingenious  process 
that  his  own  inventive  mind  or  that  of  otherfmasters  of  his 
profession  have  suggested.  Prior  to  opening  his  studio, 
Mr.  Walzl  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadas,  visiting  the  leading  photographic 
art  establishments  in  the  principal  cities,  lie  was  thus 
enabled  to  introduce  many  new  features  into  Ins  own.  lie 
is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Photographic  Rapt  of 
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Light,  a |)0|iiil;ir  photographic  magazine.  1 1 o also  issues 
The  P/iotogrn/>)i<'r's  I'r'n-int , which  is  devoted  to  the  finan- 
cial and  I'oinnti'irial  interests  of  photography.  In  i S7 S hi- 
issued  a | in  I >1  ient  i<  hi  containing  lull  instructions  and  advice 
lo  lllcls  as  III  III!  II  dress,  piriilimi,  lime  for  silling,  c spirit 
sion,  etc.,  and  a complete  description  o(  the  photographic 
art.  The  hook  also  embraces  a history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  photography.  In  this  publication  he  endeavors 
to  cultivate  a high  appreciation  uf  the  beautiful  and  a sym- 
pathy with  art,  an  aesthetic  taste  and  elevated  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  pictures  of  cherished  friends  or  relatives,  lie 
competed  w ilh  some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  country  at  a 
fair  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  and  carried  off  the  premium 
for  plain  photographs.  The  porcelain  miniatures  executed 
at' Mr.  Walzl’s  establishment  have  secured  a special  medal 
of  merit  on  account  of  their  exquisite  delicacy  in  finish  and 
permanency.  Commencing  with  scarcely  a dollar,  Mr. 
■\Yalzl  has,  by  his  own  exertions  and  talents,  achieved  great 
success.  He  is  highly  esteemed  for  his  superior  intelli- 
gence, his  sensitive  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful,  and  for  his  strict  integrity.  In  June,  1874,  Mr. 
Wal/.l  married  Miss  Henrietta  E.  Scheib,  third  daughter  of 
Rev.  Henry  Scheib,  of  Baltimore.  He  has  two  children, 
Aimee  and  Richard. 


jyV'ROWN,  IIon.  Georoe  Wii.i.iam,  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  was 

AAjp J born  in  Baltimore,  October  n,  1812.  11  is  father, 

aK 

| George  John  Brown,  a native  of  the  same  city,  and 

i.  a prominent  merchant  there,  was  the  son  of  Dr. 

George  Brown,  physician,  who  came  from  Ireland  and 
settled  in  Baltimore  in  1783.  lie  died  in  1822.  His  son 
married  Esther  Allison,  daughter  of  Rev.  Patrick  Allison, 
a native  of  Baltimore.  At, the  age  of  eight  years  George 
William  Brown  was  sent  to  a celebrated  Quaker  school, 
after  which  he  attended  the  Baltimore  City  College,  then 
a classical  school,  where  he  became  well  grounded  in  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  After  attending  other 
schools  he  entered,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  the  Sopho- 
more class  at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire.  After 
remain  big  there  for  a year  he  entered  Rutgers  College, 
New  Jersey,  graduating  therefrom  in  1831,  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  The  same  year  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  the  late  Judge  Purviance,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1839  he  entered  into  co- 
partnership with  Mr.  Frederick  William  Brune,  a former 
schoolmate  and  intimate  friend.  The  firm  was  subse- 
quently enlarged  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Stewart  Brown 
and  Mr.  George  W.  Brown’s  eldest  son,  Arthur  George 
Brown,  and  remained  without  change  until  October,  1873, 
when  the  senior  partner  was  elected  judge.  It  still  re- 
tains the  old  name  of  Brown  & Brune,  and  is  the  oldest 
law  firm  in  the  city.  The  first  instance  in  which  Mr. 


Brown  took  any  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland  riot  of  1835,  when  he 
was  one  ol  the  volunteers  under  the  brave  General  Samuel 
Smith,  of  Revolutionary  lame,  fin  its  suppression.  In  the 
winter  ol  1 H.|  jt  a ••  Slaveholder'll  I a invent  inn  " was  held  at 
Annapolis,  anil  adopted  a series  of  resolutions  of  a harsh 
and  oppressive  character,  concerning  the  negro  population, 
discouraging  manumissions,  and  laying  such  burdens  upon 
the  free  blacks  as  would  have  compelled  them  to  leave  the 
State.  Mr.  Brown,  through  the  public  press,  entered  an 
earnest  protest  against  such  a course,  on  grounds  both  of 
expediency  and  of  justice.  He  showed  that  the  true  policy 
of  the  State  had  ever  been  to  encourage  manumissions,  and 
that  the  vigorous  measures  urged  against  the  free  colored 
people  were  as  impolitic  as  they  were  oppressive.  His  ar- 
ticles attracted  much  attention.  Public  meetings  were 
held,  and  the  Legislature,  perceiving  the  sentiment  of  the 
community,  refused  to  pass  the  obnoxious  measures.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Brown’s  legal  career  there  was  no 
public  law  library.  He,  with  Mr.  William  A.  Talbott,  in- 
augurated a movement  which  resulted  in  the  foundation 
of  the  present  excellent  Bar  Library,  an  institution  of 
which  Mr.  Brown  has  long  been  President.  In  March, 
1853,  he  delivered  a lecture  before  the  Maryland  Institute, 
selecting  as  his  theme,  “ Lawlessness,  the  Evil  of  the 
Day.”  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  became 
conspicuously  forward  as  the  advocate  of  certain  much- 
needed  reforms  in  the  municipal  government,  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  step  towards  the  reform  movement,  which, 
some  years  later,  assumed  a definite  shape,  and  finally  ob- 
tained a complete  triumph  in  i860.  Among  the  remedial 
measures  recommended  by  Mr.  Brown  were  the  replace- 
ment of  the  constables  and  watchmen  by  a uniformed  me- 
tropolitan police ; that  the  turbulent  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies should  give  way  to  a paid  fire  department ; that 
juvenile  offenders  should  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge  ; 
that  ruffians  and  thieves,  when  caught,  should  not  be  re- 
leased on  “ straw  bail,”  but  should  receive  sentences  bear- 
ing some  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  offences,  and 
that,  when  finally  sentenced,  the  annulling  of  the  sentence 
by  a pardon  should  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
lie  has  lived  to  see  most  of  these  reforms  adopted.  In 
1858  Mr.  Brown  united  with  other  prominent  citizens  to 
form  a “ Reform  Association,”  the  object  of  which  was,  by 
regular  meetings  and  appeals  through  the  press,  to  or- 
ganize the  friends  of  law  and  order  into  a body,  influential 
and  strong  enough  to  insure  quiet  and  fairness  at  the  polls, 
which,  at  that  time,  were  the  scenes  of  disgraceful  fraud, 
violence,  and  disorder.  The  violence  practiced  at  the  Oc- 
tober election  of  1839  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  great 
reformation  which  soon  took  place.  The  reformers  pre- 
pared and  urged  the  adoption  of  a law,  taking  the  appoint- 
ment and  control  of  the  police  from  the  mayor,  and  giving 
the  power  over  that  body  to  a board  of  commissioners,  also 
providing  safeguards  for  the  purity  and  freedom  of  elec- 
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lions.  This  law  met  with  violent  opposition,  hut  was 
passed  1 >y  the  Legislature  and  sustained  by  the  Court  of 
A PI  >eals.  Its  salutary  action  at  once  removed  the  evils 
from  which  the  city  had  so  long  sulfered.  At  the  next 
election,  October,  i860,  Mr.  brown  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Reform  party  as  their  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  mayor.  In  a fair  and  orderly  election  he  was 
chosen  by  a majority  of  about  eight  thousand.  He  en- 
tered upon  office  November  12,  i860,  at  a peculiarly 
critical  period,  when  the  whole  country  was  agitated  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  When  it  was  known  that 
Federal  troops  would  be  sent  through  the  city  on  their 
way  to  the  South,  the  Board  of  Police  requested  that 
their  arrival  might  be  notified  in  advance,  by  telegraph, 
so  that  a sufficient  police  escort  might  be  provided,  as 
it  was  feared  the  excited  temper  of  the  citizens  might 
lead  to  some  outbreak.  The  precaution  was  neglected  or 
omitted  by  the  Federal  authorities  in  the  case  of  the 
Massachusetts  troops,  who  reached  the  city  on  Friday, 
April  19,  1861.  About  half  an  hour  before  their  arrival 
at  the  Philadelphia  depot  instructions  were  received  to 
have  a police  force  in  readiness  at  the  Washington  (Cam- 
den Street)  Station,  ax  the  troops  were  not  to  march  through 
the  city,  but  to  pass  through  in  the  cars,  along  Pratt  Street. 
A strong  police  force  was  at  once  hurried  to  the  place  in- 
dicated, but  no  sufficient  time  had  been  given  to  guard,  in 
the  same  way,  the  whole  line  of  route.  The  first  cars 
passed  through  in  safety,  but  some  of  those  which  followed 
were  checked  by  obstructions  placed  on  the  track,  and 
the  soldiers,  alighting,  undertook  to  march  through 
the  city  to  the  Camden  depot.  The  street  was  lined  with 
an  angry  though  unarmed  crowd,  which  began  to  assail  the 
troops  with  stones.  The  latter,  after  forbearing  fora  time, 
returned  the  assault  with  volleys  of  musketry.  The  Mayor 
had  just  left  the  Camden  Street  depot,  supposing  that  all 
the  troops  had  passed  in  safety,  when  information  was 
brought  to  him  of  the  dangerous  position  of  those  who 
had  been  stopped  on  Pratt  Street,  and  he  at  once  hastened 
to  the  spot,  ordering  the  Marshal,  George  P.  Kane,  to 
follow  with  a body  of  police,  lie  met  the  troops  march- 
ing rapidly,  follow  cd  by  the  crowd,  still  assailing  them  witlv 
stones  and  pistol-shots,  and  placing  himsell  at  their  head 
marched  willethem  for  some  distance  towards  their  desti- 
nation, the  Camden  Street  depot.  1 1 is  presence,  however, 
did  not  avail  either  to  protect  them  from  attack,  or  the 
citizens  from  their  indiscriminate  fire.  Soon  the  Marshal 
of  Police,  at  the  head  of  about  fifty  men,  came  rapidly  up 
from  the  direction  in  which  they  were  retreating,  passed 
to  the  rear  of  the  troops,  and  forming  a line  across  the 
street,  with  pistols  presented,  checked  the  advance  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  troops  without  further  molestation  reached 
the  station,  where  a train,  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  was 
awaiting  them.  By  the  prompt  and  effective  handling  of 
the  police  much  bloodshed  was  prevented.  As  a temporary 
precaution  against  the  enactment  of  similar  scenes  the 


Mayor  and  Police  Commissioners,  with  the  approval  of  Gov- 
ernor I licks,  who  was  then  a guest  of  Mr.  Brown,  caused 
certain  bridges  on  the  Northern  Central  and  Philadelphia 
Railroads  to  be  partially  destroyed,  and  this  was  done 
just  in  time  to  prevent  a body  of  unarmed  Pennsylvania 
troops  from  advancing  on  the  city,  in  view  of  the  highly 
excited  state  of  the  community  this  measure  was  deemed 
necessary  to  save  the  lives  of  the  advancing  soldiers,  anil 
ultimately  preserve  the  city  from  the  horrors  of  war.  On 
Sunday,  April  21,  the  Mayor  received  a telegram  from 
President  Lincoln  requesting  an  interview,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Washington,  accompanied  by  G.  W. 
Dobbin,  at  present  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  S.  Teackle 
Wallis,  and  John  C.  Brune.  The  President  recognized  the 
good  faith  in  which  the  authorities  had  acted,  and  gave  an 
assurance  that  no  more  troops  should  be  sent  through  Bal- 
timore while  other  lines  of  transportation  were  open,  and 
at  his  request  General  Scott,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
ordered  some  Pennsylvania  troops,  who  had  approached 
the  city,  to  be  sent  around  it.  Finally  Federal  military 
rule  was  established  in  the  city.  The  Marshal  of  Police 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  and  the  police  disbanded. 
The  Police  Commissioners  were  soon  afterwards  arrested 
and  placeil  in  confinement.  The  Mayor  continued  to  dis- 
charge his  duties,  except  those  appertaining  to  the  police, 
unmolested,  until  the  night  of  September  t2  (1861),  when 
he  was  arrested  at  his  house  and'  taken  as  a prisoner  to 
Fort  McHenry,  whence  he  was  removed  successively  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  Fort  Lafayette,  and  Fort  Warren.  While 
in  confinement  various  offers  were  made  to  Mr.  Brown, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  release  him,  but  all 
coupled  with  conditions  which  he  did  not  choose  to  accept. 
Finally,  when  his  term  of  office  had  expired,  he  was, 
November  27,  1862,  unconditionally  released.  Mr.  Brown 
was  a member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1867.  October  22,  1872,  he  was  elected  to  the  position 
of  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City. 
He  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Conservative  party, 
and  as  the  opposing  political  party  made  no  nomination  he 
received  the  entire  vote  cast.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  devoted 
to  the  studies  and  labors  of  his  profession,  and  has  found 
time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  various 
literary  and  benevolent  institutions.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society;  has  been  a 
Trustee  in  the  Peabody  Institute  ; is  a Regent  in  the  Mary- 
land University  ; is  a Visitor  of  St.  John’s  College,  An- 
napolis, and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  For  two  years,  1871-1873,  he  lectured  on 
constitutional  law  before  the  Law  School  of  till;  Maryland 
University.  In  1849  he,  with  Messrs.  William  II.  Norris 
and  F.  W.  Brune,  compiled  the  first  Digest  of  the  Deci- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  1850  he  delivered  a dis- 
course before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  on  the 
“Origin  and  Growth  of  Civil  Liberty  in  Maryland.”  In 
1851  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  literary  societies 
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of  Rutbcrg’s  College,  at  their  anniversary,  on  “ The  Old 
World  and  the  New.”  ( filler  addresses  made  by  him  were 
one  in  iXfiN,  at  the  Maryland  Institute,  on  “The  Relation 
of  the  Legal  Profession  In  Society,”  and  one  in  l 8(19  lieiore 
the  literary  societies  of  St.  |ohn's  College,  on  "The  Need 
of  a Higher  Standard  of  Education  in  the  United  States,” 
and  one  in  1872  to  the  medical  graduates  of  the  Maryland 
University.  October  29,  1839,  he  married  Clara  Maria 
Brunc,  daughter  of  Frederick  William  lirune,  of  Bremen. 
He  has  had  seven  children,  live  of  whom  are  living. 


|feS^NOWDEN,  Philip  M.,  Sheriff  of  Baltimore,  was 
I*®  born  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  Novem- 
e'Cs"  her  iS,  1831.  He  made  good  progress  in  the 
{ schools  of  his  native  town,  and  left  the  parental  roof  at 

i.  the  early  age  of  thirteen  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 

city  of  Baltimore.  He  there  entered  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  saddle  and  harness  maker,  in  whose  establish- 
ment he  was  made  a complete  drudge,  with  little  considera- 
tion for  his  tender  years.  Soon  becoming  discouraged  and 
homesick,  he  returned  to  his  home  on  West  River.  At  this 
course  his  mother  was  much  displeased,  and  after  a time, 
placing  a ten-dollar  note  in  his  hands,  she  started  him  off 
again  with  the  command  never  to  return  to  his  home  under 
similar  circumstances.  Returning  to  Baltimore  lie  en- 
gaged to  learn  the  printing  business,  at  which  he  served 
for  about  live  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  when 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  married  to  Sallie  E., 
daughter  of  John  Kuyhton,  of  South  River.  He  then  went 
to  Washington  and  entered  the  office  of  the  Globe , of  which 
paper  he  was  the  principal  proof-reader  before  the  end  of 
two  years.  At  that  time  he  returned  to  Baltimore  and  en- 
tered the  conveyancing  and  real  estate  business,  which  he 
conducted  with  great,  success  until  his  nomination  and 
election  to  the  position  of  Sheriff  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
November  6,  1877.  His  majority  (24,000)  was  the  greatest 
ever  received  by  any  individual  to  any  office  in  that  city. 
'Phe  business  of  this  office  he  performs  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  courts  and  of  the  public.  Mr.  Snowden  was 
for  a number  of  years  a member  of  the  Maryland  Institute, 
and  had  charge  of  the  Educational  and  Lecture  Depart- 
ment. It  was  through  his  means  that  the  Female  Book- 
keeping Department  was  introduced  into  this  institution, 
lie  was  also  for  six  years  Commissioner  for  the  Public 
Schools,  and  established  the  Saturday  Normal  Class  for  the 
teachers,  which  has  proved  a great  success.  Mr.  Snowden 
also  established  English-German  schools,  and  the  first 
colored  grammar  school  in  the  city.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  filled  the 
next  highest  position  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland, 
lie  is  also  a member  of  the  Order  of  United  Mechanics  of 
Baltimore.  At  the  close  of  the  late  war  he  established  the 


first  military  organization  under  the  new  military  law.  He 
was  Assistant  Librarian  at  Annapolis  under  John  Swann 
for  two  years.  His  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  have 
made  him  very  popular,  and  secured  him  the  warm  li  ieud- 
ship  of  all  who  know  him.  He  has  had  four  children,  only 
two  of  whom  are  now  living,  Florence  May,  and  Ella 
Virginia. 

1S1ZZ50 

T E W A R T , John,  was  born  in  Roxburgshire,  Scot- 
. land,  February  17,  1779.  He  married  and  came 

to  the  United  States,  arriving  in  Baltimore  in 
j ' 1817,  in  which  place  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture 

4,  of  agricultural  implements.  He  invented  a patent 
[dough,  which  took  the  premium  at  the  first  exhibition  of 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society.  In  1826  he  started  the 
well-known  livery  stable  on  Calvert  Street,  opposite  the 
City  Spring,  which  proved  a successful  undertaking,  and  in 
which  he  was  engaged  until  after  the  year  1S50,  when  he 
retired  to  his  farm  near  Bel  Air,  Harford  County.  Here, 
until  he  became  loo  enfeebled  by  age,  he  occupied  his 
time  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  died  March  8,  1876. 
lie  was  a gentleman  of  pure  and  blameless  character, 
sterling  integrity,  and  as  long  as  he  retained  his  health  was 
always  energetic  and  successful  in  business.  Two  soils 
and  a daughter  survived  him,  Fyancis,  John  Duncan,  and 
Maggie,  now  Mrs.  James  Ileald.  The  last-named  now 
occupies  the  country-seat  of  her  father  near  Bel  Air, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  in  the 
State.  The  grounds  of  the  County  Agricultural  Fail- 
form  a part  of  the  estate,  and  the  projected  Narrow  Gauge 
Railroad  will  run  through  it.  Barbara,  the  wife  of  John 
Stewart,  died  in  the  October  preceding  his  death.  Their 
son  George  at  the  age  of  six  years  spoke  six  languages 
with  fluency  and  correctness,  and  as  he  grew  older  his 
attainments  as  a scholar  and  writer  were  very  wonderful. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Their  son,  Colin  Mac- 
kenzie, also  highly  gifted,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  their  son  James,  twin  brother  of  John  Duncan,  a 
sketch  of  whose  life  appears  in  this  volume,  died  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war. 


^^■^EINEKAMP,  William,  Piano  Manufacturer,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Lippe,  Detmold,  Prussia,  in 
fpf’'’  1826.  After  receiving  as  good  aij  education  as 
the  schools  of  his  native  place  could  furnish,  he,  at 
^ the  age  of  fourteen  years,  commenced  to  learn  the 
piano  manufacturing  business,  in  which  he  continued  for 
seven  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  This  was 
in  1848,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  then  in  his  twenty- 
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first  your,  entered  into  tlu:  service  of  ;i  |>i;mi>  1 1 1 a 1 u i f; i c - 
luring  establishment,  in  which  he  continued  for  thirteen 
years  noil  a half,  thus  enjoying  (he  long  experience  of 
nearly  twenty  one  years  in  his  tr.nle.  In  iSbi  Mr,  lleine- 
kamp  established  himself  in  business  on  his  own  account 
at  511  West  Baltimore  Street,  Tor  the  manufacture  of 
pianos.  In  1872  he  built  the  extensive  factory,  five 
stories  high  and  covering  an  area  of  over  seven  thousand 
square  feet,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Peter  and  Sterritt  streets, 
Baltimore,  where  he  manufactures  grand,  square,  and  up- 
right pianos  (the  former  being  a specialty),  and  gives 
employment,  during  active  seasons,  to  fifty  workmen.  Mr. 
Heinekamp  has  constructed  other  valuable  improvements 
at  the  corner  of  St.  Peter  and  South  Paca  streets.  His 
father  was  John  Heinekamp,  of  Detmold,  a distinguished 
professor  of  music  and  general  literature.  lie  died  recently 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  Mr.  William 
ITeinekamp’s  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Marischen,  daughter  of 
John  Marischen,  of  Oldenburg,  Prussia,  by  whom  he  has 
six  children  (Lizzie,  William,  Mollie,  Annie,  Charlie,  and 
Katie),  l.ike  their  father,  the  children  possess  great  mu- 
sical talent,  and  the  eldest  son,  William  Heinekamp,  Jr., 
who  is  now  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  particularly 
excels  as  a pianist,  and  at  the  same  time  possesses  rare  busi- 
ness qualifications.  He  received  a collegiate  education  at 
Rockhill  College,  Howard  County,  and  also  went  through 
a complete  mercantile  course  at  the  Bryant,  Stratton,  and 
Sadler  College.  He  is  in  his  father’s  establishment.  Mr. 
Heinekamp  has  always  led  a quiet,  unpretending  life, 
carefully  avoiding  all  political  office  or  excitement,  de- 
voting himself  to  his  business  interests  and  his  family. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Germania  Maennerchor  and  the 
Scheutzen  Society,  as  also  of  various  Catholic  societies, 
he  being  attached  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Roman 
Chruch.  He  is  an  enterprising,  useful,  highly  respected 
citizen. 

— f 

jj^jBKEORGK,  IIon.  Matthias,  of  Queen  Anne’s  County, 
'msSt  Maryland,  was  born  in  that  county  in  1801.  1 1 is 

.’|  b ' father,  Joseph  George,  a well-known  farmer,  and 
H;jif)<  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, -died  in  1820, 
J i in  the  vicinity  of  Centreville.  His  mother  was  a 
native  of  the  above  county.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Henrietta  Hart.  Her  death  occurred  in  1829.  An  ex- 
emplary member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  she 
left  behind  her  the  record  of  a devoted  Christian  life. 
The  early  ancestors  of  the  family,  it  is  supposed,  came 
front  Wales  and  settled  in  the  county  of  Kent.  Bishop 
George,  one  of  the  early  bishops  of  the  above-mentioned 
Church,  was  of  the  same  family.  Young  Matthias  George 
was  from  his  filth  year  under  the  care  of  a governess  in 
his  father’s  house.  When  in  his  tenth  year  his  father, 
jointly  with  the  late  Major  Massey,  of  Queenstown,  whose 


estate  was  contiguous  to  his  own,  built  a school  house  and 
employed  a competent  teacher  (or  their  children.  This 
sc  hool  Matthias  attended  until  his  twentieth  year,  when 
his  father  died,  and  he  carried  on  the  farm  for  his  mother. 
In  1825  he  commenced  farming  for  himself,  and  from  that 
time  has  made  it  the  business  ol  his  lile.  From  his  early 
manhood  he  voted  with  the  Whig  party  until  it  ceased  to 
exist.  I11  1839  he  was,  on  that  ticket,  nominated  and 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  kept  a member 
of  the  Lower  House  until  1845,  when  he  was  elected 
State  Senator  from  Queen  Anne’s  County,  serving  until 
1851.  In  1862  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  and  served  for  two  terms  in  that 
office.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  Mr.  George 
took  strong  ground  and  a very  active  part  in  the  support 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Union  cause. 
F'or  a long  time  he  has  been  an  active  Republican,  and  an 
influential  member  of  that  party  in  his  county,  lie  is  not 
a member  of  any  church,  but  is  strongly  inclined  to  the 
faith  of  his  fathers,  and  may  in  reality  be  classed  with  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  has  been  three  times  married; 
first  in  1824,  to  Martha  Elliott.  Her  son,  Joseph  E. 
George,  of  Sudlersville,  is  now  his  only  surviving  child. 
He  w'as  next  married  in  1S40  to  Clarissa,  daughter  of 
John  Boone,  of  Caroline  County.  His  present  wife  w'as 
Mrs.  Lucretia  D.  (Haddaway)  Hopper,  widow  of  Thomas 
W.  Hopper,  of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland. 


f>g.O-^X-CIgQ 

WARRlSt  >N,  Rev.  John  Thomas,  Evangelist,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  25, 
S”"0'  1854.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  entered  as 

fey)-  a student  Wilbraham  Academy,  Massachusetts,  of 

* i which  the  Reverend  Edward  Cook  was  the  I ’resi- 

dent. After  leaving  that  institution  he  went  to  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  where  he  attended,  for  about  a year,  the  lec- 
tures of  prominent  theologians.  In  1871  he  returned  to 
his  native  city.  About  this  period  occurred  a remarka- 
ble religious  revival,  in  which  Mr.  Harrison  became  im- 
mediately enlisted,  and  to  the  promotion  of  which  he 
devoted  his  talents  and  energies.  He  speedily  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a great  revivalist.  Throughout  Massachu- 
setts, and  everywhere  he  went  and  preached,  he  met  with 
great  success.  In  May  of  1876,  Mr.  Harrison  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Balti- 
more. Whilst  serving  as  a delegate  to  that  body  he  was 
invited  to  occupy  the  pulpits  of  several  Methodist  churches, 
and  his  sermons  attracted  attention  on  account  of  their 
vigor,  originality,  and  efficacy,  lie  returned  home,  and 
after  a brief  period  returned  to  Baltimore,  with  the  view 
of  only  temporarily  sojourning  in  that  city.  Whilst  there 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Shannon, 
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of  the  Franklin  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  con- 
duct revival  services  then  (October,  1877,)  in  progress, 
lie  their  labored  with  great  assiduity  and  success,  awaken- 
ing deep  religious  interest.  At  the  expiration  of  six  weeks 
he  went  to  Caroline  Street  Church,  lCasl  llaltiniore,  where 
his  labors  were  also  crowned  with  signal  success.  1 1 is 
subsequent  engagements  were  with  St.  John’s  Independent 
Methodist  Church,  North  Liberty  Street,  Union  Square 
Methodist  Church,  the  Foundry  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Madison  Square 
Methodist  Church,  Baltimore.  In  all  these  fields  of  labor 
he  has  been  remarkably  successful.  The  father  of  Mr. 
Harrison  was  Richard  Harrison,  a native  of  Nova  Scotia. 
He  removed  to  Massachusetts  in  1849,  and  is  now  living 
in  Boston.  1 1 is  grandfather  was  the  Reverend  Frederick 
Harrison,  who  was  a native  of  England,  and  came  to  this 
continent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
settling  in  the  British  Provinces.  He  was  a great  Metho- 
dist revivalist,  and  was  eminently  successful  in  his  re- 
ligious work.  Mr.  Harrison’s  mother,  to  whose  teachings 
and  example  he  attributes  his  conversion  and  successful 
ministry,  was  Mary  Augusta  Ritchie,  daughter  of  John 
Ritchie,  of  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Ritchie’s 
brother  was  Reverend  Doctor  Matthew  Ritchie,  a promi- 
nent clergyman  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. Mr.  Harrison’s  early  conversion  to'  religion,  which 
occurred  in  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  dedicated  himself 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  the  great  work  he  has  accom- 
plished in  the  cause  of  religion,  illustrate  the  benign  effects 
of  the  precepts  and  example  of  a pious  mother.  In  ap- 
pearance Mr.  Harrison  is  extremely  youthful.  In  his 
nature  and  manners,  especially  whilst  conducting  religious 
services,  he  is  enthusiastic,  impassioned,  and  earnest,  of  a 
quick,  wiry,  nervous  temperament,  and  full  of  fire  and 
energy.  Thousands  of  persons  have  been  converted 
through  his  efforts,  and  few,  young  as  he,  have  accom- 
plished more  as  a revivalist  or  exercised  greater  influence 
over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  auditors. 

— f 


{|ANE,  Colonel  George  Proctor,  Ex-Mayor  of  Bal- 
timore,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1820.  He  received 
a liberal  education,  and  at,  an  early  age  entered 
into  the  grain  and  grocery  business  on  Light  Street 
Wharf,  removing  thence  to  Bowly’s  Wharf  where 
he  was  in  business  in  1847,  when  the  famine  in  Ireland 
enlisted  all  the  sympathies  of  his  heart  for  the  relief  of  that 
distressed  people,  in  whose  behalf  he  was  warmly  seconded 
by  the  people  of  Baltimore.  As  the  President  of  the 
Hibernian  Society,  he  interested  himself  continuously  for 
years  in  the  welfare  of  Irish-American  citizens  and  the 
education  of  their'children.  In  1855,  with  Wilmer  John- 
son, William  R.  Travers,  of  New  York,  J.  Hall  Pleasants, 
5' 


and  William  Sperry,  Colonel  Kane  purchased  the  old  Ex- 
change, on  Second  Street,  for  ninety  thousand  dollars,  and 
subsequently  sold  the  property  in  two  separate  parts  to  the 
United  Slates  Government,  for  a custom-house  and  post- 
office.  Colonel  Kane  was  the  active  man  of  the  Exchange 
Company,  and  he  contracted  with  the  Government  to  re- 
model the  buildings  so  as  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  public 
offices  mentioned.  The  remodelling  involved  the  tearing 
down  of  that  portion  used  as  a hotel,  and  the  Colonel,  with 
the  old  materials,  built  in  part  the  Corn  Exchange  Build- 
ing, the  Howard  Fire  Insurance  Company’s  building,  and 
the  building  No.  55  Second  Street,  occupied  by  the  Mer- 
chants’ Exchange.  In  early  manhood  he  took  an  active 
part  in  military  matters,  and  in  the  old  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment. He  was  an  ensign  in  the  Independent  Grays, 
and  afterwards  commanded  the  Eagle  Artillery.  In  1858 
he  commanded  the  Montgomery  Guards,  a company  com-  , 
posed  exclusively  of  Irishmen.  He  was,  during  his  mili- 
tary career,  Colonel  of  the  First  Maryland  Regiment  of 
Artillery.  He  was  the  President  of  the  Independent  Fire 
Company,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a member  of  an 
association  composed  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  old  fire 
organizations,  and  who  cherish  the  memories  that  cling  to 
those  associations  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
the  past.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  Colonel 
Kane  is  credited  with  having  suggested  the  idea  of  a Paid 
Steam  Fire  Department.  In  politics  the  Colonel  was  an  ac- 
tive adherent  of  the  old  Whig  party,  and  a prominent  sup- 
porter of  Henry  Clay.  On  the  occasion  of  the  grand  civic 
procession  of  the  Whig  Young  Men’s  National  Conven- 
tion of  Ratification  at  Baltimore,  to  ratify  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Clay  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  made  in  that  city,  May  1,  1844,  Mr.  Kane,  then  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  acted  as  Grand  Marshal.  In 
1848  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  party  as  its  candidate 
for  Sheriff  of  Baltimore  city,  but  was  defeated  by  his 
Democratic  opponent,  Charles  Ferree  Cloud.  In  1849  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Taylor  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  Baltimore,  which  position  lie  filled  w illi  great  credit  to 
himself,  until  the  close  of  the  Fillmore  administration.  He 
took  no  active  part  in  politics  after  1854,  until  the  Reform 
movement  in  Baltimore,  which  was  organized  in  1859  to 
put  down  the  lawlessness  and  excesses  of  the  then  domi- 
nant party.  In  the  restoration  of  order  he  took  an  active 
part.  The  new  Police  Board  named  by  the  Legislature  of 
i860,  appointed  Colonel  Kane  as  Marshal  of  Police, 
which  position  he  filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
community,  displaying  unusual  activity,  energy,  and 
bravery.  As  the  executive  head  of  the  police  force  he  in. 
stilled  into  each  individual  member  something  of  his  own 
spirit,  and  under  his  rule  the  rough  element  was  brought 
into  complete  subjection.  Colonel  Kane  bore  a conspicu- 
ous and  brave  part  in  the  maintenance  of  order  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  passage  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment 
through  Baltimore,  April  19,  1861.  His  prompt  appear- 
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mice  willi  a s(|iuul  of  men  prevcnlctl  the  bloodshed  that 
might  have  occurred  in  the  unfortunate  affair.  Throughout 
the  troubles  of  the  spring'  and  summer  <d  1861  lie  tidhered 
steadily  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  public  peace  and 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  until  June  27,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested by  a detachment  of  soldiers  and  conveyed  to  Tort 
McHenry.  After  an  imprisonment  of  over  a year  there,  he 
was  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  where  he  was  confined  for  four- 
teen months.  In  the  latter  part  of  1862  he  was  liberated, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  go  South,  lie  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Richmond,  Virginia.  In  1865  the 
Colonel  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  tobacco 
at  Danville,  Virginia.  In  1867  he  returned  to  Baltimore 
and  subsequently  became  the  agent  of  the  Imperial  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  London.  In  1873  he  was  elected 
Sheriff  of  Baltimore  by  the  Democratic  party,  having  pre- 
viously served  on  the  Jones’s  Falls  Commission,  with  Gen- 
eral Trimble  and  Henry  Tyson.  He  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Mayor,  October  24,  1877,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  November  5,  so  that  he  was  but  little  over  seven 
months  in  the  Mayoralty  chair.  His  death  occurred  June 
23,  1878,  and  was  generally  regretted  by  all  classes,  as  no 
man  was  belter  or  more  favorably  known  in  the  community 
than  Colonel  George  I*.  Kane.  lie  was  a man  marked 
and  distinctive  in  his  character,  fearless  in  expression,  and 
prompt  in  action,  lie  was  strong  in  his  convictions,  up- 
right and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  faithful  to  duly, 
and  led  an  unblemished  private  life.  He  was  kindly  in  his 
nature,  and  remarkable  for  his  generosity  and  openhanded- 
ness  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Colonel  Kane  married 
Miss  Annie  Griffith,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Griffith,  of 
Dorchester  County,  who  survives  him.  He  left  no  chil- 
dren. 


jSf^IIAPMAN,  Gk.nkr.ai.  Andrkw  Grant,  was  born  at 
fvjL>  ^ata>  Charles  County,  Maryland,  January  17, 
“ 1839.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  was  placed 

b./d*  at  Charlotte  Hall  Academy,  where  lie  remained  four 
•’4  years,  and  then  entered  the  University  of  Virginia, 
continuing  as  a student  therein  for  two  years,  when,  on 
account  of  failing  health,  he  returned  home.  After  recu- 
perating he  entered  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  whence 
he  graduated  with  honor  in  1858.  He  returned  to  the 
University  ol  Virginia,  where  he  remained  for  two  years  in 
the  Law  Department  of  that  institution.  Having  com- 
pleted his  university  course  he  went  to  Baltimore,  and  en- 
tered as  a law  student  the  office  of  William  A.  Stewart,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  practice  of  law  in  i860.  After  remaining  in 
Baltimore  for  three  years  he  returned  to  Charles  County, 
and  opened  a law  office  in  I’orl  Tobacco  in  1864,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  prac- 


tice of  law  in  connection  with  the  management  of  his 
estate,  called  “ Normandy,”  lying  two  miles  east  of  the 
Baltimore  and  I’olomac  Railroad.  In  18(17  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  party  a candidate  for  the  House 
ol  Delegates  from  his  native  county,  and  was  elected  by  a 
handsome  majority.  He  served  in  the  sessions  of  1868, 
1870,  and  1872,  consecutively.  He  was  a prominent  can- 
didate before  the  Democratic  Congressional  Nominating 
Convention  in  1874,  and  also  that  of  1878,  Hon  Eli  J. 
Ilenkle  being  the  nominee.  In  1874  General  Chapman 
was  appointed  Aid  and  Inspector-General,  with  the  rank 
of  Brigadier,  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Groome,  and  was 
reappointed  to  thy  same  position  by  Governor  John  Lee 
Carroll.  The  General’s  father  was  Hon.  John  G.  Chap- 
man, member  of  Congress  for  two  terms,  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland.  He  married  Miss 
Susan  I’.  A.,  daughter  of  George  Chapman,  of  Thorough- 
fare, I’rincc  William’s  County,  Virginia,  and  died,  Decem- 
ber, 1856,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
highly  honored  citizen,  and  his  death  caused  general  re- 
gret. His  wife  survived  him  until  January  17,  1872,  when 
she  died  at  “ Glen  Albin,”  Charles  County,  Maryland. 
General  Chapman  married,  November  29,  1871,  his  cousin, 
Miss  1 Iclcn  Mary,  daughter  of  Pierson  Chapman,  of  Chap- 
man’s Landing,  Charles  County,  Maryland.  He  has  three 
daughters  living. 


|SpS^OLLARD,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Lee 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Baltimore,  was  born  No- 
<0^  vember  17,  1839,  near  Stevensville,  King  and 
| Queen  County,  Virginia.  He  was  the  seventh  of 
J*  ten  children  of  John  and  Juliet  (Jeffries)  Pollard,  of 
English  descent.  His  father  was  a man  of  singular  vi- 
vacity and  persevering  industry.  He  was  to  a large  extent 
a self-cultured  attorney,  actively  engaged  in  public  busi- 
ness for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  county  of  which  he 
was  a prominent  resident.  He  studied  under  his  uncle, 
Robert  Pollard,  who  was  County  Clerk  for  many  years, 
and  distantly  related  to  Edward  A.  Pollard,  author  of  The 
Lost  Cause.  John  Pollard,  Sr.,  died  September,  1877,  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  a vigorous  intel- 
lect, and  maintained  decided  views  of  men  and  things. 
He  filled  prominent  offices  in  his  county  at  different  times, 
and  was  for  nearly  forty  years  a deacon  in  the  Mattaponi 
Baptist  Church,  in  Virginia,  and  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  for  about  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
mother  of  Dr.  Pollard  was  a daughter  of  Thomas  Jeffries, 
a highly  respected  farmer,  who  had  acquired  a compe- 
tency, and  had  filled  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  magistrate. 
She  was  a sister  of  Judge  James  Jeffries,  now  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Virginia.  Ilis 
paternal  grandmother  was  Catharine  Robinson,  of  the 
family  of  John  Robinson,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
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of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  presided  on  the  occasion  of 
Patrick  Henry’s  famous  speech  against  the  crown  of  king- 
land.  Mrs.  | n 1 ill  Pollard  was  a lady  of  rare  excellence, 
being  universally  esteemed  for  Itei  worth  and  piety.  To 
her  inlhienee  and  training  is  due  as  much  as  to  any  other 
cause  whatever  of  success  in  lile  her  sons  have  achieved. 
On  both  sides  Dr.  Pollard  is  descended  from  Revolutionary 
patriots.  lie  received  his  early  religious  and  secular  edu- 
cation front  his  father — the  former  in  the  Sunday-school 
of  which  his  father  was  superintendent,  and  the  latter  in 
his  father’s  law  office.  His  academic  education  began 
when  he  was  nine  years  of  age.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
entered  the  Columbian  College  (now  University),  and 
after  a course  of  three  years’  study,  graduated  with  the  first 
honors  of  his  class.  For  one  session  after  his  graduation 
he  was  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  same  institution, 
lie  had  been  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen, and  while  in 
college  was  impressed  with  his  call  to  the  ministry.  Pre- 
paratory thereto  he  studied  theology  under  the  President, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Samson,  D.D.,  and  in  1861,  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  settled  as  Pastor  of  two  Baptist  churches  in 
Middlesex  County,  Virginia,  where  he  remained  nine  years. 
In  this  field  he  ministered  to  large  and  influential  congre- 
gations, embracing  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  Among  the  number  were  Lieutenant- 
Governor  R.  L.  Montague,  and  Judge  Joseph  Christian,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  He  was  very  strongly  at- 
tached to  that  pastorate,  and  it  was  not  until  a second  and 
urgent  call  had  been  given  him  by  the  Lee  Street  Baptist 
Church  in  Baltimore  that  he  consented  to  dissolve  his  con- 
nection with  a people,  endeared  to  him  as  his  first  ministerial 
charge,  so  long  and  so  prosperously  continued.  lie  ac- 
cepted the  call  to  his  present  charge,  and  commenced  his 
labors  in  1870.  The  church  at  that  time  numbered  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and  was  at  a most  critical 
period  in  its  history.  Financially,  it  was  in  a state  of 
dependence  upon  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Mary- 
land Baptist  Union  Association;  it  has  now  nearly  four 
hundred  members,  and  is  a contributor  to  the  funds  of  the 
Board.  As  the  fruit  of  a revival  in  1876,0110  hundred 
new  members  were  added  to  the  church.  Through  that 
season  of  extra  services,  Dr.  Pollard  was  assisted  by  the 
evangelist,  Rev.  II.  G.  Dewitt,  who  afterward  said  of  the 
pastor  : “ In  all  my  labors  I ^Jiave  never  met  a man  more 
congenial  and  lovable,  and  one  with  whom  I had  such  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  season  of  labor.”  By  those  who 
know  him  best,  Dr.  Pollard  is  esteemed  as  a man  in  the 
truest  sense  ; firm  in  purpose,  honest  in  expression,  and 
deeply  sympathetic.  As  a pastor  he  is  faithful  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  office;  as  an  expounder  of  Biblical 
truth  he  is  clear  and  earnest,  enforcing  it  by  practical  rea- 
soning. He  is  universally  beloved  by  his  flock.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  but  few  ministers,  comparatively,  to  possess  an 
equally  general  and  strong  attachment  on  the  part  of  those 
who  sit  under  their  ministry.  Dr.  Pollard  was  President 


of  the  Maryland  Baptist  Union  Association  for  three  years; 
and  as  a presiding  officer  he  has  shown  an  ability  and  skill 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  this  capacity 
he  is  peculiarly  gilted.  He  lias  also  served  as  one  of  the 
Managers  ol  the  Maryland  Tract  Society.  He  lias  been 
connected  with  the  Masonic  Order  and  temperance  organ! 
zations  for  many  years,  llis  religious  views  have  always 
been  strongly  those  of  the  denomination  with  which  he 
affiliates,  lie  believes  in  the  entire  separation  of  Church 
and  State;  a converted  membership,  and  consecration  of 
the  whole  life  to  the  service  of  God,  as  an  evidence  of  a 
saving  faith.  But  he  is  not  a bigot,  and  is  always  ready  to 
co-operate  with  other  organizations  for  the  general  good, 
enjoying  the  respect  of  ministers  of  all  denominations. 
He  is  no  politician.  He  was  maried  to  Miss  Virginia 
Bagby,  of  King  and  Queen  County,  Virginia,  July  9,  1861, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Bagby,  a well-known  and  successful 
merchant.  She  was  sister  to  Rev.  R.  II.  Bagby,  D.D.,  who 
died  in  1870.  Rev.  A.  Bagby,  a pastor  in  Virginia,  and 
Rev.  G.  F.  Bagby,  a professor  in  Bethel  College,  Ken- 
tucky, are  her  brothers.  James  Pollard,  a brother  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a lawyer  at  the  Baltimore  bar.  He 
married  Miss  Susie  Tyler,  a daughter  of  Dr.  G.  K.  Tyler,  a 
retired  merchant  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Pollard  is  of  a lively 
and  happy  disposition  ; firm  in  what  he  believes  to  be  right ; 
full  of  earnestness  and  activity  of  body  and  mind. 


S^flpgLLIOTT,  William,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of 
Baltimore  City  College,  was  born  in  that  city 
-ST"’”  December  30,  1821.  His  father,  William  Elliott, 
was  a native  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland, 
0 4 his  ancestors  having  emigrated  from  England  to 
Maryland  about  the  year  1687.  1 1 is  mother,  Elizabeth 

(Sommerville)  Elliott,  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and 
became  a resident  of  this  State  with  her  widowed  mother, 
Jane  (Keys)  Sommerville,  in  the  year  1805.  Her  family, 
though  attached  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  early 
in  the  history  of  Methodism  welcomed  Mr.  Wesley  and 
his  fellow-laborers  to  their  home.  Young  Elliott  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  best  private  institutions  of  learning 
in  his  native  city,  developing  at  these  the  character,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  that  love  of  study  which  he  has 
since  exhibited.  The  rigid  discipline  which  he  under- 
went in  the  system  of  training  pursued  in  these  schools 
had  great  influence  in  turning  him  toward  a professional 
career.  In  his  early  manhood  he  made  choice  of  the 
business  of  teaching  as  his  lifework,  and!  believing  that  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city  offered  a wider  field  of  usefulness  than  the  private  in- 
stitutions in  which  he  had  spent  the  first  years  of  this 
service,  he  applied  for  and  obtained,  in  April,  1S50,  a posi- 
tion in  the  Eastern  Female  High  School  of  Baltimore, 
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September  17,  1851,  lie  was  transferred  to  the  Central  High 
School,  now  Baltimore  City  College.  Since  that  lime  his 
life  has  been  thoroughly  identified  with  the  progress  of 
the  Public  School  System,  and  he  has  been  untiring  in 
his  efforts  to  advance  its  efficiency.  The  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  at  various  times,  has  shown  its  apprecia- 
tion of  his  zeal  and  energy  as  a teacher,  by  repeated  pro- 
motions in  the  institution  in  which  he  has  spent  the  larger 
part  of  his  life.  In  August,  1873,  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
I).  Baird,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege, he  was  chosen  to  be  his  successor.  This  position  he 
now  occupies,  laboring  with  that  degree  of  zeal  and  success 
which  lias  always  characterized  him,  and  which  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  give  character  to  the  institution.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow- 
teachers  he  has  been  twice  elected  President  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers’  Association,  he  has  also  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  City  Teachers’  Association,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  public  school  teachers  through  whose 
efforts  a monument  was  erected  over  the  remains  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  As  a tribute  to  his  scholarship  and  ability  as 
an  educator,  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  honorary  degree 
of  A.M.  from  Dickinson  College  in  1857,  and  of  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  1S77.  Besides  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  for  a quarter  of  a century,  he 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society, 
a Manager  of  the  Maryland  Bible  Society,  and  of  the 
Henry  Watson  Children’s  Aid  Society  respectively.  He 
is  a prominent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  has  creditably  filled  the  several  positions  in  that  de- 
nomination which  are  open  to  laymen.  Mr.  Elliott  was 
married,  December  28,  1S48,  to  Rosanna  Bunting,  daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  (Sommerville)  Bunting.  Of  the  nine 
children  of  this  marriage  only  three  are  now  living  : Mary 
A.  S.,  Thomas  Ireland,  and  Rosa  Elliott.  The  son  is  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  College,  of  the  class  of  1876,  and  of 
the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  in 
the  class  of  1878. 


g^VpOHNSON,  Josici'it  IIknry,  Editor  of  the  Democrat 
and  News,  and  Attorney-at-Jaw,  Cambridge,  Mary- 
‘ land,  was  born  in  Lakesville,  Dorchester  County, 
'?  same  State,  October  28,  1840.  His  father,  Edward 
J1  Creighton  Johnson,  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  early 
age  of  nine  years,  without  means  or  influential  friends,  but 
the  energetic  boy  immediately  shipped  on  board  a large 
sea  schooner,  and  was  rapidly  promoted,  until  he  had  the 
proud  honor  of  being  appointed  captain  and  commander 
before  attaining  his  majority.  A few  years  afterward  he 
married  Amelia  Ross  Wallace,  a refined  and  cultivated  lady 
of  Scotch  descent.  Ten  children  were  the  fruits  of  that 


union,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  second, 
who,  after  attending  the  public  county  schools,  taught 
school  for  three  years — being  then  the  youngest  teacher  in 
the  county.  He  then  went  to  Dickinson  College  to  com- 
plete his  education.  Although  he  had  received  no  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  only  a 
few  months’  tuition  from  Rev.  T.  P.  Barber,  D.D.,  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  yet  he  had,  whilst  teaching  school,  pur- 
sued these  studies  with  such  success  that  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  of  the  college  in  i860.  He  devoted  his 
time  so  unceasingly  to  study,  that  during  his  Junior  year 
his  health  completely  broke  down  and  brought  on  dyspep- 
sia in  its  most  malignant  form,  from  which  he  has  never 
been  entirely  cured.  His  physician  ordered  him  to  aban- 
don his  studies  and  seek  some  more  active  occupation.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  commenced  the  mercantile  business  in  Cam- 
bridge, his  father  furnishing  the  means  and  becoming  a 
silent  partner.  He  transacted  a very  large  business,  but 
disliking  it  he  purchased  the  Democrat  and  News,  in  1867, 
and  soon  made  it  one  of  the  leading  papers  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  It  has  always  been  the  highest  aim  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  as  an  editor,  to  promote  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation among  the  masses,  fry  furnishing  a better  class  of 
schools  and  a higher  grade  of  teachers ; the  development  of 
home  enterprises  and  industries;  and  a purer,  higher  grade 
of  morals  among  the  people.  The  latter  he  believes  can 
be  best  accomplished  by  inciting  a greater  love  for  temper- 
ance, schools,  and  churches.  In  1874  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  law  in  all  the  Maryland  courts,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged in  many  important  cases,  although  ill-health  on  sev- 
eral occasions  has  seriously  interfered  with  his  practice. 
He  is  a man  of  great  energy,  and  whatever  he  undertakes 
he  always  succeeds  in  accomplishing.  He  works  sys- 
tematically, and  thus  transacts  a wonderful  amount  of  busi- 
ness. He  takes  deep  interest  in  all  enterprises  that  give 
employment  to  laboring  men.  A few  years  a^o  lie  pur- 
chased two  acres  of  land  in  Cambridge,  laid  it  off  in 
squares,  and  built  neat  cottages  suitable  for  mechanics  and 
laboring  men,  and  in  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the 
purchase  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  were  occupying 
these  dwellings.  In  1S77  he  built  a marine  railway  and 
shipyard  in  Cambridge  that  gives  employment  to  a large 
number  of  carpenters,  calkers,  sailmakers,  etc.  He  an- 
nually pays  out  to  laborers  more  money  than  any  other 
citizen  in  the  county,  and  has  done  more  for  the  laboring 
classes.  In  the  fall  of  1877  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  Maryland  Legislature,  and  re- 
ceived the  largest  number  of  votes  in  his  district  of  any 
candidate  on  his  ticket.  In  the  Legislature  by  advocated 
all  measures  which  he  believed  to  be  for  the  good  of 
the  State,  with  a freedom  and  independence  that  surprised 
his  party  friends,  and  opposed  with  equal  force  other 
measures  which  he  believed  injurious,  although  supported 
by  the  majority  of  his  party.  The  Maryland  Republican 
in  speaking  of  Mr.  Johnson  said:  “’He  was  elected  last 
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fall  to  tlie  House  of  Delegates  by  the  Democratic  party, 
this  being  the  first  time  that  he  was  ever  a candidate  for 
any  office.  lie  is  a fluent  and  able  speaker,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  most  independent  members  of  the  1 louse. 
( dear,  forcible,  and  judicious,  lie  has  looked  closely  alter 
the  interests  of  his  constituents. ’’  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  since  1866,  and 
it  has  been  mainly  through  his  efforts  the  beautiful  Masonic 
Temple  in  Cambridge  has  been  built.  He  has  travelled 
through  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  but  especially  in 
the  North  and  West.  Before  reaching  manhood  he  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  On  the  division  of  the 
churches  several  years  ago,  that  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber affiliated  with  the  Southern  Branch. 


jWcVjRCIIER,  John,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Robert  II.  Archer, 
was  born  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  in  1S06. 
He  received  his  rudimentary  and  academical 
[ education  at  Nottingham  Academy,  in  that  county. 

In  1822  he  entered,  as  .cadet,  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  and  on  graduating,  four  years  later,  was 
commissioned  Second  Lieutenant,  and  ordered  to  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Missouri.  After  several  years’  service  on  the 
frertitier  he  was  married,  in  1833,  to  Ann,  daughter  of 
Thomas  L.  Savin,  a lumber  merchant  of  Port  Deposit, 
Cecil  County.  He  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  commission, 
and  formed  a partnership  with  his  father-in-law.  In  the 
spring  of  1846,  having  lost  all  his  property,  he  made  a tour 
on  horseback  through  Texas,  then  recently  admitted  into 
the  Union,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  removed 
witli  his  family  to  the  western  portion  of  that  State.  Here 
he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising  until  the 
secession  of  the  State,  when  he  repaired  to  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  and  tendered  his  services  to  the  Confederate 
(iovernment.  He  at  once  received  a Captain’s  commis- 
sion, and  upon  the  transfer  of  the  government  to  Rich- 
mond, was  assigned  to  the  stall  of  General  John  II. 
Winder,  then  Commandant  and  Provost-Marshal  of  that 
city.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  offered  by  General  A.  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  whose  classmate  he  had  been  at  West  Point, 
a position  on  his  staff,  which  he  accepted  ; but  when  about 
to  set  out  for  the  General’s  headquarters  in  Kentucky,  he 
was  attacked  by  sickness,  from  the  effects  of  which,  as  he 
had  never  enjoyed  robust  health,  he  suffered  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  He  remained  on  General  Winder’s 
staff  until  1863,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  Camp 
Jackson,  near  Richmond.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  general  court-martial  sitting  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  which  position  he  held  until  the  spring  of  1864, 
when  he  was  sent  by  the  Confederate  Government  with 
secret  dispatches  to  the  commander  of  the  Trans-Missis- 


sippi Department.  In  crossing  alone  the  Mississippi,  then 
closely  guarded  by  the  enemy,  he  made  a very  narrow 
escape,  being  severely  wounded.  After  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Texas,  and  resumed  the  occupation  of  stock- 
raising  with  considerable  success.  When  in  his  seventieth 
year  he  studied  law,  a profession  to  which  his  taste  had 
always  inclined  him.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  soon  afterwards  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  county  Judge,  and  in  1878  was  re-elected.  In 
politics  he  was  an  old-line  Whig  until  1S44,  when  the  op- 
position of  that 'party  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  induced 
him  to  join  their  opponents,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
an  unswerving  Democrat.  He  has  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  all  of  them  married  but  two.  All  of  his  sons 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Confederate  Army  ; they  are 
now  practicing  lawyers  in  Texas,  and  stand  high  in  their 
profession.  Captain  Archer  is  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  of 
slender  form  and  delicate  constitution,  possessing,  how- 
ever, an  unusually  vigorous  mind,  and  a fearless  and  inde- 
pendent spirit.  He  resides  in  the  town  of  Helena,  Karnes 
County.  Eor  some  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church. 


$ 
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^RCHER,  Henry  W.,  Attorney-at-law,  son  of  Dr. 
John  Archer,  M.B.,  was  born  April  18,  1813,  at 
Stafford,  in  Harford  County.  His  collegiate 
1 2..  course  commenced  at  Yale  and  was  completed  at 
P Union  College,  Schenectady,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nott.  He  read  law  with 
Honorable  Albert  Constable,  his  brother-in-law  ; was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Baltimore  city  in  1835,  and  commenced 
practicing  his  profession  in  Harford  and  Cecil  counties. 
On  June  7,  1849,  l)e  married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  John 
W.  and  Elizabeth  Walker,  of  Chestertown,  Kent  County, 
ami  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Bel  Air.  lie  early  at- 
tained a high  rank  in  his  profession,  and  has  a large  and 
lucrative  practice,  which  is  constantly  increasing.  As  a 
business  lawyer,  prompt  and  reliable,  he  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  ; while  as  a pleader  he  has  few  equals,  and  no 
superior  in  the  various  courts  where  his  practice  lies,  in- 
cluding the  Court  of  Appeals.  Devoted  to  his  profession 
and  applying  himself  closely  to  its  duties  he  has  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  political  life.  In  1845, 
however,  he  represented  his  native  county  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  in  1867  was  a member  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  that  year,  in  both  of  which  posi- 
tions he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part.  In  politics 
Mr.  Archer  was  an  old-line  Whig  until  1861,  when  he  cast 
his  fortunes  with  the  Democratic 'party  and  has  ever  since 
remained  steadfast  to  its  principles.  He  has  nine  children, 
five  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  is  of  medium  height 
and  well  proportioned.  Though  possessing  considerable 
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dignity  of  character,  his  address  is  pleasing  and  Ids  man- 
ner courteous.  Active  in  his  hahits  and  blessed  with  a 
vigorous  constitution  he  seems  as  yet  in  the  prime  of  life, 
lie  resides  on  his  farm  near  Bel  Air,  living  in  generous 
style,  and  dispensing  hospitality  with  a lavish  hand. 


^HP^RCIIER,  Robert  Harris,  youngest  son  of  Dr. 

John  Archer,  of  Rock  Run,  was  born  in  1820,  in 
' Harford  County.  After  a preparatory  course  in 
| the  county  schools  he  entered  St.  Mary’s  College; 

*L  which,  however,  he  left  before  the  completion  of 
his  studies.  Soon  after  attaining  his  majority  he  removed, 
with  some  friends,  to  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  This  proving  an 
unprofitable  investment  he  returned  to  his  native  county, 
where  he  secured  an  interest  in  a large  merchant  mill  at 
Rock  Run,  of  which  for  several  years  he  had  the  super- 
vision. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
appointed  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  company  which  his 
brother,  the  late  General  James  J.  Archer,  commanded,  in 
the  Voltieur  regiment.  He  served  with  distinguished  gal- 
lantry, until,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  bloody  battles  be- 
fore the  city  of  Mexico,  he  was  prostrated  by  a violent 
haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  and  had  to  be  carried  from 
the  field.  This  attack  incapacitating  him  for  further  service 
^ie  returned  home,  and  it  was  a year  or  two  before  his 
health  was  fully  re-established.  On  February  23,  1853, 
he  married  Ellen  II.,  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Reuben  II. 
Davis,  of  Harford  County.  This  lady  lived  but  a few 
years  after  her  marriage.  At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war 
Colonel  Archer  entered  the  Confederate  Army,  and  served 
as  a private  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  commissioned  by  Governor  Letcher,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Virginia  regiment,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Mallory.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  Adjutant 
to  his  brother,  General  Archer,  commanding  the  Tennes- 
see Brigade,  in  which  position  he  distinguished  himself  in 
nearly  all  the  great  battles  fought  in  Virginia,  until  he  and 
his  brother  were  captured  at  Gettysburg,  July,  1863.  In 
this  battle  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  when  convales- 
cent was  sent,  with  other  prisoners,  to  Johnson’s  Island, 
where  he  rejoined  his  brother.  He  was  exchanged  in  the 
following  autumn ; but  his  health  had  been  so  seriously 
impaired  by  his  confinement  that  he  was  unable  to  take 
part  in  any  of  the  subsequent  great  battles.  On  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  he  returned  home,  and  resided  on  his 
farm,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  March  12,  1S78.  Colonel  Archer  was,  in  early  life, 
an  old-line  Whig;  but  becoming  convinced,  several  years 
before  llie  war,  that  the  South  could  secure  her  constitu- 
tional rights  only  on  the  basis  of  State  soverignty,  he  went 
over  to  the  Democratic' party.  He  was  distinguished  from  I 


early  manhood  for  his  high  sense  of  honor,  his  unques- 
tionable bravery,  and  his  independence  of  character,  lie 
was  somewhat  above  medium  height,  and  although  slender 
in  youth,  had  become  quite  stout  before  he  attained  his 
prime,  lie  left  but  one  son,  Henry  W.  Archer,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Baltimore  bar. 


5)TH^tRCBER,  George  W.,  M.D.,  is  the  youngest  son 
* - of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  II.  Archer,  and  was  born 
\ . y " near  Churchville,  in  Harford  County,  Maryland. 
A He  received  his  rudimentary  education  in  the 
4 county  schools,  finishing  at  Bel  Air  Academy.  He 
then  studied  medicine  under  his  father,  and  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  receiving  his 
degree  he  set  out  for  Western  Texas,  with  the  view  of 
practicing  his  profession.  Finding  there,  however,  a super- 
abundance of  doctors,  he  joined  a company  of  rangers, 
wdiose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  frontier  from  the  Indians. 
In  about  eighteen  months,  his  health  having  failed,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  county,  and  for  several  years  after- 
wards was  unfitted,  by  continued  sickness,  for  active  pur 
suits.  In  1861  he  joined  the  Confederate  Army  as  sur- 
geon, and  in  that  capacity  served  throughout  the  war,  for 
a brief  period  in  the  field,  but  mainly  in  various  hospitals  in 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Six  months  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  he  returned  to  Harford  County,  and  has 
since  been  an  invalid.  He  has,  however,  been  a frequent 
contributor  to  various  journals  and  magazines.  In  1872 
he  published  a novel  founded  on  the  events  of  the  “ Ga- 
chupin  War  ” in  Texas,  which  was  favorably  noticed  by 
the  press  ; and  has  now  ready  for  publication  a novel  re- 
lating to  the  late  war  between  the  States,  besides  a number 
of  tales  in  verse. 


^V^CCLKSTON,  Judge  John  Bowers,  was  born  in 
;jb  f 1794.  in  Kent  County,  Maryland*,  lie  received 
lj his  principal  education  at  Washington  College, 
Jf  near  Chestertown,  and  adopted  the  legal  profession. 

I Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  of  Kent  County, 
he  was  elected,  in  1819,  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
but  afterwards  took  very  little  interest  in  politics,  devoting 
himself  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  attaind  eminence, 
and  was  deservedly  ranked  among  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  Maryland.  He  was  elected,  April  2J,  1821,  one  of 
the  vestrymen  of  Chester  Parish,  and  February  9,  1824, 
was  made  one  of  the  Visitors  and  Governors  of  Wash 
ington  College.  He  was  appointed,  February  8,  1S32, 
one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Second  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  consisting  of  Cecil,  Kent,  Queen  Anne’s, 
and  Talbot  counties,  and  when  the  judiciary  was  re- 
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organized  in  1851,  lie  was  elevated  to  tire  bench  of  l lie 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  which  position  he  tilled 
until  his  death.  |udge  Eccleston  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
Eccleston,  whomariied  Ann  llowers,  daughter  ol  Thomas 
llowers,  of  Kent  County,  and  had  three  ehildren  : John 
Jtowers  Eccleston,  the  suhjeet  ot  this  sketch  ; Ann  l .li/a- 
beth  Eccleston,  who  married,  in  1815,  John  Ringgold 
Wihner,  son  of  Simon  and  Ann  (Ringgold)  Wilnrer;  and 
Mary  Louisa  Eccleston,  who  married,  in  1819,  Elias  Marsh. 
Samuel  Ecclcston  married  a second  time,  Martha  Ring- 
gold,  and  had  a fourth  child,  the  Most  Rev.  Samuel  Ec- 
cleston, D.D.,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  was 
consecrated,  September  14,  1834,  the  fifth  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  and  died  in  1851.  Samuel  Eccleston  died  in 
1802.  Judge  John  B.  Eccleston  married  twice;  first, 
July  26,  1827,  Ann  M.  P.  Clarkson,  of  Chestertown ; 
secondly,  November  2,  1829,  Augusta  Chambers  Houston, 
daughter  of  Judge  James  and  Augustine  (Chambers) 
Houston,  and  had  the  following  children  : Augusta  Cham- 
bers Eccleston,  who  died  in  1832;  a second  Augusta 
Chambers  Eccleston,  who  married,  December  28,  1853, 
Samuel  M.  Shoemaker,  of  Baltimore;  Samuel;  James 
Houston;  Miriam;  James  Kent  Harper;  and  Ann  Isabel 
Eccleston,  who  died  young.  Judge  Eccleston  died  at  his 
residence,  in  Chestertown,  November  12,  i860,  greatly 
beloved  for  his  amiable  disposition  and  admired  for  the 
singular  purity  of  his  character. 


|l^4^NABE,  William,  Piano-Forte  Manufacturer,  was 
vJrV.5  born  at  Kreusburg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
June  3,  1803.  His  father,  who  was  an  apothe- 
cary,  intended  that  his  son  should  be  educated  for  a 
profession,  but  owing  to  the  loss  of  property  occa- 
sioned by  the  calamities  of  war  during  the  invasion  of 
Germany  by  the  French  in  1812-13,  he  was  unable  to 
carry  out  his  plans  in  this  direction,  and  apprenticed  young 
William  to  a cabinet-maker,  where,  after  learning  his 
trade  according  to  the  German  custom,  and  working  at 
the  same  for  two  years  in  different  places,  he  apprenticed 
himself  for  three  years  to  Langenhahn,  a piano-forte  manu- 
facturer at  Gotha,  after  which  he  travelled  for  six  years, 
visiting  the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  being  everywhere 
recognized  as  an  excellent  piano  maker.  In  1833  he  con- 
tracted an  engagement  of  marriage  with  Miss  Christiana 
Ritz,  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  who  soon  after  emigrated  to 
America  with  her  family,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Knabe, 
with  the  expectation  on  his  part  of  settling  on  a farm  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  but  learning  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  a journey  so  far  West,  he  came  to  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  at  least 
one  year,  in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  country.  Here  he  found  em- 


ployment with  Mr.  11.  Ilartge,lhe  original  inventor  of  iron 
piano  frames,  at  five  dollars  per  week,  which  was  soon  in- 
creased to  eight  dollars  per  week,  and  he  then  consummated 
his  marriage  engagement  with  Miss  Kit/,.  By  industry  and 
economy  he  in  four  years  accumulated  sufficient,  capital  to 
induce  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  going  to  Missouri,  and 
commenced  business  for  himself  in  the  purchase,  sale,  and 
repairing  of  old  pianos,  in  a frame  building  on  the  corner 
of  Lexington  and  Liberty  streets.  In  1839  he  formed  a 
copartnership  with  Mr.  11.  Gaehle,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Knabe  & Gaehle,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  piano-fortes.  This  connection 
proved  eminently  successful,  and  resulted  in  their  being 
compelled  to  remove,  in  1841,  to  the  corner  of  German 
and  Liberty  streets,  and  again,  in  1843,  to  the  corner  of 
Eutaw  Street  and  Cowpen  Alley,  and  four  years  later,  ow- 
ing to  increased  business,  to  the  still  more  commodious 
quarters,  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  and  7 North  Eutaw  Street.  In  1851 
they  had  two  large  establishments,  one  on  Baltimore  Street, 
near  Baca,  the  other  on  Cowpen  Alley,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Eutaw  House,  both  of  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
November,  1854,  causing  a heavy  loss,  that  nothing  but 
remarkable  industry  and  perseverance  could  replace.  In 
1855  Mr.  Gaehle  died,  but  the  business  was  continued  by 
Mr.  Knabe,  under  the  name  of  William  Knabe  & Co., 
a name  which  has  since  become  a household  word  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  old  paper-mill,  on  the  corner 
of  West  and  China  streets,  was  purchased  for  a factory, 
and  subsequently,  in  i860,  the  present  immense  structure 
was  commenced,  at  the  corner  of  Eutaw  and  West  streets, 
fronting  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  on  the  former  street, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  on  the  latter,  but,  owing 
to  the  serious  interruption  of  business  by  the  war,  was  not 
fully  completed  with  its  additions  until  1869.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  most  extensive  factories  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  furnishing  employment  to  a large  number  of 
skilled  workmen,  and  capable  of  turning  out  forty  pianos 
every  week.  As  early  as  August,  1855,  Mr.  Knabe  com- 
menced to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Maryland 
Institute  for  the  best  piano  exhibited  at  its  fair,  and  against 
more  than  twenty  competitors,  bore  off  the  gold  medal, 
since  which,  medals,  diplomas,  and  premiums,  almost 
without  number,  evidence  the  skill  and  excellence  of  work- 
manship displayed  in  the  pianos  manufactured  by  William 
Knabe  & Co.  Mr.  Knabe  died  May  21,  1864,  and  the 
business  which  he  founded  and  left  at  his  death  in  a highly 
prosperous  condition,  was  continued,  and  has  ever  since 
been  successfully  conducted  by  his  sons,  William  and 
Ernest  Knabe,  and  his  son-in-law,  Charles^  Keidel,  under 
the  old  firm  name  of  William  Knabe  & Co.,  with  their 
extensive  office  and  salesrooms  at  No.  204  and  206 
West  Baltimore  Street,  and  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  The  qualities  which  Mr.  Knabe  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree,  seldom  fail  to  command  success  in  qny 
enterprise,  and  are  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  who  have 
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the  desire  to  make  their  mark  in  1 lie  world,  and  to  lie  of 
service  to  mankind,  lie  was  beloved  by  his  employes, 
honored  and  respected  by  his  business  acquaintances  for 
his  integrity,  energy,  and  faithfulness  to  all  his  engage- 
ments, and  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
the  many  thousands  to  whose  enjoyment  his  skill  and  in- 
genuity have  contributed. 


IH^ICHELBERGER,  Onto  Welsh,  Wholesale  Gro- 
JlIjX  cer,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  born  in  that  city, 
_p October  15,  1799.  He  was  the  youngest  in  a 
Kj()»  family  of  five  sons  and  six  daughters,  of  whom  only 
^ one,  a daughter,  now  survives.  His  father,  Martin 
Eichelberger,  was  born  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  August  29, 
1759.  He  ran  away  from  home  in  1777  to  join  the  regi- 
ment of  his  native  town,  in  which  he  served  during  the 
Revolution.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Germantown,  crossed  the  Delaware  to  fight  the  battle 
of  Trenton,  and  spent  the  memorable  winter  of  1778  at 
Valley  Eorge.  He  acted  as  Captain  for  several  years 
though  gazetted  as  First  Lieutenant,  as  an  officer  of  which 
rank  he  drew  a pension  until  his  death  in  1840.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1781,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Jacob  Walsh, 
a prominent  merchant  of  Baltimore,  in  which  city  at  the 
close  of  the  war  he  also  became  a merchant.  As  soon  as 
Baltimore  was  made  a port  of  entry  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, he  was  appointed  Weighmaster  of  the  port  by 
General  Washington,  a position  he  occupied  under  each 
successive  administration  until  his  resignation  in  1837,  a 
most  remarkable  case  of  continuation  in  office.  He  died 
October  3,  1840.  His  widow  survived  him  till  February 
7,  1855.  Only  two  of  their  children  entered  the  matri- 
monial state.  The  eldest,  Flliza,  married  Nicholas  G. 
Ridgely,  of  the  firm  of  Macdonald  & Ridgely,  and  died 
February  10,  1803,  leaving  one  daughter,  who  married  John 
Ridgely, of  Hampton.  Her  children  and  grandchildren 
are  the  present  Ridgelys  of  Hampton.  The  second 
daughter,  Maria,  married  John  I'lcmm,  who  while  acting 
as  Sergeant  of  Artillery  in  Fort  McHenry,  was  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a shell,  September  14,  1814.  His  name  is 
inscribed  on  Battle  Monument.  They  had  two  daughters, 
of  whom  the  elder  died  young,  and  her  sister  married 
Commodore  Daniel  B.  Ridgely,  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  She  died  in  1850,  leaving  one  son,  Dr.  Nicholas 
G.  Ridgely.  The  three  eldest  sons  of  Martin  Eichelberger 
were  all  in  Fort  McHenry  during  the  bombardment  in 
1814.  Mrs.  Eichelberger  lived  till  her  ninety-third  year. 
Five  generations  were  often  represented  at  her  table.  Her 
eldest  brother,  Jacob  Walsh — who  believed  that  this  was 
the  proper  mode  of  spelling  the  name — married  the 
daughter  of  Major  Yates,  of  the  firm  of  Yates  & Harrison. 
Their  son,  T.  Yates  Walsh,  was  a prominent  lawyer  and 


politician  of  Baltimore,  and  member  of  Congress  from 
that  city.  Their  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Archibald 
Stirling,  President  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore, 
whose  son,  Archibald  Stirling,  Jr,,  is  the  present  United 
Stales  District  Attorney.  Ollio  W.  Eichelberger,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  sent  to  Yale  College,  but  recalled 
in  1819,  to  enter  the  service  of  Macdonald  & Ridgely, 
wholesale  grocers,  located  at  Nos.  1 and  3 South  Howard 
Street,  at  which  place  of  business  he  continued  through 
life  in  the  several  capacities  of  clerk,  bookkeeper,  partner, 
and  proprietor.  The  warehouse  now  in  occupancy  was 
built  by  the  above  firm  in  the  year  1800.  Mr.  Eichelberger 
was  largely  successful  in  business.  He  died  January  30, 
1S79. 


^pTjTAULT,  Matthew,  late  of  the  firm  of  Matthew  Gault 
& Son,  Granite,  Bluestone,  and  Slate  Roofing 
. dealers,  was  born  at  Bow,  New  Hampshire,  Au- 

f i)i  gust  24,  1819.  The  Gault  family  is  of  Norman 
^ 4 origin,  their  ancient  name  being  Fitz-Gaultier. 
With  many  other  Normans  they  were  taken  to  Scotland  by 
Malcolm  III,  in  the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  natives  in  the  Norman  system 
of  military  tactics,  and  infusing  them  with  the  spirit  of 
Norman  chivalry.  The  great-great-grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  Samuel  Gault,  was  born  in  a town 
on  the  Frith-of-Forth,  North  of  Scotland,  in  1680.  He  re- 
moved to  Wales,  where  he  married  Elsie  Carlton,  a Welsh 
lady.  They  returned  to  Scotland,  where  several  children 
were  born  unto  them.  Subsequently  they  removed  to  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  and  in  1721  came  to  America,  settling 
in  Chester,  now  Ilooksett,  New  Hampshire,  on  what  was 
known  as  the  “ Londonderry  Grant,”  the  original  settlers 
of  which  were  Scotch-Irish.  He  built  a house  for  himself 
(which  was  known  as  the  Garrison  House  during  the 
French  and  Indian  war),  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  the  widow  and  son  of  his  grandson.  His  children 
were  Andrew,  Samuel,  Jane,  and  Patrick,  the  first  three 
being  natives  of  Scotland,  and  the  -last-mentioned  of  Ire- 
land. Andrew,  great-grandfather  of  Matthew  Gault, 
located  in  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  and  built  a house 
which  is  still  in  the  family.  Andrew  married  Mollie  Ayer, 
of  'Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  by  whom  he  had  a son, 
Matthew,  born  in  Pembroke,  1747,  who  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  late  Matthew  Gault  (married  Elizabeth  Bun- 
tin).  He  was  Aid-de-camp  to  Caleb  Stark  (son  of  Gene- 
ral John  Stark),  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  in  the 
battles  of  Bennington,  Monmouth,  Saratoga,  Stillwater, 
and  at  Valley  Forge.  Captain  Andrew  Bunlin,  great-grand- 
father on  the  grandmother’s  side,  was  also  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  was  killed  at  White  Plains  by  one  of  his 
guard,  while  trying  the  latter,  who  was  suspected  of  being 
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untrue.  1 1 is  son  Andrew,  father  of  Matthew,  was  bom 
in  the  above  |>laee  in  17S1.  lie  married  Sallie  Knox,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  children,  live  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Matthew,  who  died  in  infancy,  Cyrus,  Daniel,  Andrew, 
Matthew  (the  subject  of  tins  sketch),  Annie,  and  Eliza. 
Matthew’s  education  was  received  in  the  plain  country 
schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  the  fondness  with  which  he,  even  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  dwelt  upon  the  incidents  of  his  schoolboy 
days,  illustrated  what  an  indelible  impression  they  had 
made  upon  his  mind  and  memory.  Having  inherited 
the  robust  constitution  and  fondness  for  athletic  sports 
of  his  Scotch  ancestors  he  was  particularly  agile,  and 
exceeded  in  the  active  physical  exercises  of  the  boys  of 
his  time.  As  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  teachings 
and  pious  example  of  a Christian  mother,  his  moral  cul- 
ture must  have  been  of  a high  order.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years  he  went  to  Baltimore,  where  his  brother  Cyrus 
was  engaged  in  the  granite  business  with  John  B.  Emery, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Emery  & Gault.  With  them  Mat- 
thew learned  his  trade,  a portion  of  his  apprenticeship 
being  spent  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  where 
the  firm  had  a contract  on  the  General  Post-office  building, 
and  where  young  Gault  cut  and  elaborately  designed  a cap 
for  one  of  the  Corinthian  pillars  of  that  structure,  which 
attested  his  artistic  skill.  Shortly  after  attaining  his  ma- 
jority lie  formed  a partnership  with  Matthew  G.  Emery, 
under  the  linn  name  of  Gault  & Emery,  whose  establish- 
ment was  located  near  the  old  Baltimore  Railroad  depot 
at  Washington,  1).  C.  Owing  to  failing  health  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Baltimore  in  1847,  where  he  re- 
entered into  business  with  his  brother,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Gault  & Brother,  January  1,  1848,  he  taking  the  place 
of  John  B.  Emery.  The  firm  of  Gault  & Brother  supplied 
the  granite  for  the  vault  in  the  Treasury  Building  at  Wash- 
ington, and  cut  the  “ Memorial  Stone  ” furnished  by  Mary- 
land for  the  National  Washington  Monument.  They  were 
also  co-contractors  for  the  United  States  Patent  Office  at 
Washington.  They  dissolved  partnership  in  1865,  and 
Matthew  Gault  continued  the  business  on  his  own  account. 
In  January,  1869,  he  associated  with  him  his  son  William 
A.  Gault,  under  the  style  of  M.  Gault  & Son,  the  business 
now  'being  conducted  with  the  same  firm  name  at  the  corner 
of  West  Pratt,  and  Penn  streets,  Baltimore.  The  house 
owns  a granite  quarry  at  Guilford,  Howard  County,  Mary- 
land. To  the  granite  and  bluestone  business  was  added,  in 
1 860,  the  slate-roofing  feature.  This  establishment  has  slate- 
roofed  hundreds  of  public  and  private  buildings  in  Balti- 
more and  throughout  Maryland  and  in  other  States,  and 
has  been  signally  successful  in  Mansard  roofing.  In  1845 
Matthew  Gault  married  Miss  Laura  Cordelia,  daughter 
of  the  late  William  G.  Deale,  of  Washington  city,  who, 
with  seven  children,  survived  him,  the  latter  being  Wil- 
liam A.,  Arraanna  JJ.  (Polk),  S.  Louisa  (Applegarth), 
Matthew,  Charles  K.,  Herbert  K.,  and  Edward  A.  Gault. 
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He  dic'd  suddenly  at  Wesley  Grove  Camp  Meeting,  Au- 
gust 4,  1877,  and  his  death  was  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him.  The  following  tribute  to  his  worth,  as  a citizen  and 
a Christian,  appeared  in  ;m  editorial  in  the  Baltimore 
Journal  of  Commerce  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  : “ He 
was  no  ordinary  man,  but  was  distinguished  for  many  en- 
nobling traits  of  character.  He  was  gentle  and  forbear- 
ing, though  firm  in  his  convictions  of  duty;  very  chari- 
table and  sympathetic  of  heart,  though  perfectly  void  of 
ostentation;  a man  of  sound  judgment  ind  capable  of  ad- 
vising, but  modest  and  unobtrusive  in  his  habits.  As  a 
business  man  he  was  enterprising  and  energetic,  tempered 
with  caution  and  a scrupulous  care  in  all  the  details,  com- 
bined with  the  nicest  sense  of  honor,  and  the  strictest 
probity  and  promptness  in  all  his  engagements.  In  fact, 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  at  home  or  abroad,  the  true 
Christian  and  gentleman  marked  his  unvarying  deport- 
ment. The  life  of  Matthew  Gault  furnishes  an  example 
to  all  who  knew  him  every  way  worthy  of  emulation.” 
Throughout  life  he  maintained  a consistent  Christian  char- 
acter, endearing  himself  to  all  his  associates  by  its  beauty 
and  purity.  He  had  a keenly  sensitive  mental  organiza- 
tion, with  a fine  development  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  and 
was  very  observant  of  the  actions,  whilst  he  appeared  to 
penetrate  the  motives,  of  those  around  him.  lie  was  very 
decided  in  his  convictions  on  all  subjects,  but  tolerant  in 
regard  to  opinions  of  others.  He  was  remarkably  regular 
and  methodical  in  his  habits;  was  an  early  riser,  tem- 
perate and  abstemious,  avoiding  all  stimulating  drinks,  and 
never  using  tobacco.  He  possessed  a very  sociable  dis- 
position, and  was  a man  of  infinite  humor,  when  the  occa- 
sion or  surroundings  justified  its  exercise,  never  in  his  most 
lively  sallies  of  wit  causing  the  slightest  offence  to  any 
one.  One  of  his  crowning  virtues  was  his  thorough  devo- 
tion to  his  family.  He  was  a kind  and  faithful  husband, 
a considerate  and  indulgent  father.  He  appreciated  the 
value  of  a good  education,  and  afforded  his  children  every 
facility  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  both  secular  and 
religious.  In  regard  to  the  latter  we  would  remark,  as 
illustrative  of  his  Christian  character,  as  well  as  his  moral 
training  of  his  family,  that  when  his  children  were  ready 
to  retire  for  the  night,  he  would  narrate  to  them  in  an  in- 
structive manner  Bible  incidents,  and  impart  to  them  the 
sublime  lessons  to  be  deduced  therefrom.  Mr.  Gault,  in 
his  earliest  manhood,  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  under  the  Celebrated  Rev.  John  Newland  Maffit. 
For  several  years  he  was  a Trustee  of  the  Fayette  Street, 
Franklin  Street,  and  Union  Square  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches.  During  the  troublous  times  incident  to  the 
American  civil  war  he  united  with  the  Chatsworth  Inde- 
pendent Methodist  Church.  In  1874  he  became  con- 
nected with  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
of  which  he  was  Treasurer  until  his  death,  lie  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Wesley  Grove  Camp  Meeting  Association 
from  its  organization  to  his  demise. 
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j^VfOUCK,  | a colt  W.,  M.D.,  was  born  July  2,  1822, 
dmh  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland.  1 1 is  father, 
Jacob  Ilouck,  was  for  many  years  a merchant  in 
Frederick  ( ily  and  also  in  Baltimore.  Ilis  ances- 
tors were  among  the  curliest  settlers  id  hrederick 
County,  and  were  principally  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Dr.  Ilouck  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion in  Baltimore,  and  attended  the  University  of  Mary- 
land School  of  Letters.  In  1840  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Professors  William  N.  and  Samuel 
Baker,  with  whom  he  continued  until  their  death;  and 
afterward  continued  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Professor 
Nathan  Potter.  He  graduated  in.  medicine  in  1843  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  A few 
months  later,  he  entered  the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  where 
he  remained  one  year,  being  the  principal  assistant  of 
Professor  Nathan  R.  Smith  in  all  his  important  operations 
in  surgery.  The  following  year  was  spent  in  the  Balti- 
more City  and  County  Almshouse,  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Drs.  Christopher  Johnston,  Frank  Donaldson, 
William  T.  Howard,  and  others.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Baltimore  General  Dispen- 
sary, which  position  he  retained  for  six  years.  He  was 
then  appointed  Physician  to  the  Marine  Hospital,  which 
position  he  held  for  two  years.  Fur  the  next  six  years  he 
served  as  Commissioner  of  Health  for  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. In  1S68  he  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  Balti- 
more City  Jail,  which  position  he  now  holds.  Dr.  Houck 
is  a member  of  the  Medical  anti  Chirurgical  Faculty  of 
Maryland  and  the  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine.  He 
J^as  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  1852  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Susan  F.,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Porter,  of 
Baltimore  County,  and  has  six  children  living. 


w 


f»  js  ti_ 

5V5\;OBB,  John  A.,  Register  of  Baltimore  city,  was  born 
gAjfcj  February  8,  1829,  and  was  one  of  a family  of 
.r.pi  ” seven  children,  whose  parents  were  John  A.  and 
1 Cornelia  (Cheney)  Robb.  1 1 is  father  w'as  of  Scotch 

t.  descent,  and  was  born  in  New  York,  in  1789.  He 

took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  stationed 
on  Long  Island.  He  came  to  Baltimore  to  build  the 
frigatS  “ Baltimore,”  for  the  Brazilian  Government,  and 
remaining,  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  shipbuilders 
of  the  city.  He  was  Captain  of  the  First  Ward  Guards  at 
the  time  of  the  Maryland  Bank  Riots  in  1838.  His  wife 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Knickerbocker  families  of  New' 
York.  Mr.  John  A.  Robb  enjoyed  in  early  life  the  best 
advantages  of  education.  He  attended  the  well-known 
■ school  of  the  English  disciplinarian  and  mathematician, 
Richard  Walker,  on  Fell’s  Point.  To  his  training  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction  many  of  the  leading  merchants 
and  public  men  of  Baltimore  owe  in  great  measure  their 
success  in  life.  Mr.  Robb  remained  with  him  ten  years, 


and  in  1845  entered  the  counting-room  of  Samuel  Phillips 
N Co.,  grain  commission  merchants,  on  Rowley's  Wharf, 
as  bookkeeper.  After  three  years  he  became  bookkeeper 
for  the  Fell’s  Point  Savings  Institution,  known  afterward 
as  the  Second  National  Bank, of  which  |ohn  W.  Randolph 
was  Treasurer.  Here  he  remained  two  years  and  was  ap- 
pointed Collection  Clerk  in  what  is  now  the  National 
Farmers’  and  Planters’  Bank.  In  1850  he  became  Corres- 
pondent Clerk  in  the  Union  Bank  till  1856,  w hen  with  Wil- 
liam J.  Barney- & Co.,  Banking  and  Land  Company,  he 
emigrated  West.  They  went  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  after 
six  months  opened  a branch  establishment  at  Fort  Dodge, 
and  one  at  Decorah,  Iowa.  Mr.  Robb  became  a member 
of  the  firm,  with  w hich  he  remained  till  the  crisis  of  i860, 
and  the  failure  of  John  Thompson,  the  New  York  broker, 
and  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Co.  He  returned  to  Bal- 
tiiiiore  in  1861,  and  was  with  his  father  in  the  shipbuilding 
business  until  tbe  close  of  the  war.  In  November,  18(17, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Stale  Legislature,  and  in  1869  be- 
came the  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Register  Office;  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  Register  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to 
which  office  he  was,  in  January,  1878,  re-elected  by  the  City 
Council  for  his  fifth  term,  which  expires  in  1880.  lie  has 
discharged  his  official  duties  with  great  ability  and  effi- 
ciency, and  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  public.  Mr.  Robb 
entered  the  Masonic  Order  about  the  time  of  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Masonic  Temple.  He  is  a member  of 
the  St.  Andrew’s  Scotch  Society,  of  which  his  father  was 
one  of  the  original  members.  lie  belongs  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  is  liberal  in  his  religious  .views.  He  married 
Mary  C.  Ball,  of  Harford  County.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren. 


!w|&’iUSSELL,  Alexander  Wilson,  Captain  and  Pay- 
Director  in  the  United  States  Navy,  the  second 
"Lp  'J  son  of  Robert  Greer  and  Susan  Hood  (Worthing- 
( T-  ton)  Russell,  was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
0 •)>  land,  February  4,  1S24.  1 1 is  father  was  a native  of 

Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  mother  of  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  where  she  now  resides  in  her  eighty- 
eighth  year,  living  in  the  house  in  which  W'as  held  the  first 
County  Court  for  Rockville  Court-house.  It  was  then 
owned  by  her  grandfather,  Joseph  Wilson,  and  was  built 
nearly  a century  and  a half  ago.  A sister  of  Robert  Greer 
Russell,  and  also  his  brother,  Judge  S.  R.  Russell,  are  still 
residing  at  Gettysburg,  the  home  of  the  family  for  the  last 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  first  settler  of  the  name 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  Pay-Director  Russell,  one  of 
whose  sons,  Alexander,  married  Mary  McPherson,  a sister 
of  Colonel  John  McPherson,  Sr.,  of  Frederick  County, 
Maryland,  and  both  these  two  young  men  served  as  officers 
in  the  American  Army  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The 
three  sons  of  Robert  Greer  Russell  all  served  in  the  Mexican 
war— the  eldest,  the  late  Major  William  Worthington  Rus- 
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sell,  on  (lie  United  Slates  ship  Independence,  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  where  he  was  breveted  for  gallantry.  He  was 
very  popular  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  excellencies  of 
character  and  efficiency  as  nil  officer.  In  the  late  war  he 
sei  ved  as  a volunteer  aid  on  the  slid  lit  of  l lenerals  M e(  lei 
lau,  Palter 'son,  and  Hanks.  In  the  Peninsula  ol  Virginia 
he  contracted  a fever  which  proved  the  ultimate  cause  of 
his  death,  his  demise  occurring  October  31,  1862.  The 
third  son  is  Captain  John  Henry  Russell,  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  Mr.  Russell  received  his  academic  education 
in  Gettysburg  and  at  Frederick,  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  but  in  1842  entered  the  naval  service.  He  first 
served  two  years  as  captain’s  clerk  on  the  sloop  of  war  Sara- 
toga, one  of  the  squadron  sent  out  under  Commodore  M.  C. 
Perry,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Russell  being  limited  to  the  end  of  the 
cruise,  he  was  after  that  variously  employed  till  the  Mexi- 
can war,  when  he  served  in  the  Mounted  Rifle  Regiment, 
Company  C,  under  Captain  Samuel  11.  Walker,  Texas 
Ranger,  and  rose  to  the  highest  position  in  the  company 
that  a volunteer  soldier  could  attain.  Attacked  by  a disease 
incident  to  the  climate,  he  remained  till  he  was  reduced 
to  eighty-seven  pounds  in  weight,  and  his  only  hope  of  life 
lay  in  an  immediate  return.  From  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  Mexico  he  made  his  way  alone  and  unaided  through  the 
enemy’s  country  to  the  sea,  by  assuming  tbe  disguise  of 
a Mexican,  and  slipping  into  the  train  of  a British  officer 
who  was  passing  over  that  route.  He  had,  however,  a 
number  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  at  one  stopping-place, 
oversleeping  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  ill  and  ex- 
hausted condition,  was  left  behind  by  die  train  while  still 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  Starting  011  his  mustang  to  over- 
take them  he  was  twice  fired  upon  by  guerillas,  was  once 
taken  prisoner  and  robbed,  but  was  finally  permitted  to 
proceed,  reaching  Vera  Cruz  in  safety,  and  finding  there  a 
steamer  in  which  he  sailed  at  once  for  New  Orleans. 
From  that  city  he  had  a long  and  painful  journey,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  it  by  stage  from  Wheeling  over  the  mountains, 
reaching  his  home  in  Rockville  just  as  nature  utterly  gave 
way.  It  was  a year  before  he  recovered.  The  feat  was 
one  unparalleled  during  that  war,  and  required  a degree  of 
coolness  and  courage  rarely  possessed.  On  his  recovery 
he  served  as  clerk  in  the  Interior  Department,  and  after- 
ward for  nine  years  as  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Coast  Survey 
Office.  He  also  served  three  sessions,  from  1858  to  1861, 
as  Clerk  of  the  Committee  of  Naval  Affairs  in  the  United 
Stales  Senate.  While  holding  this  office,  in  1859,  he  re- 
ceived ;i  letter  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee, 
requesting  him  to  prepare  for  publication  a recompilation  of 
the  “ Naval  Laws  of  the  United  States,”  which  he  accom- 
plished with  such  success  as  to  secure  the  commendation 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  country.  On  February 
2S,  1 8(1 1,  he  was  appointed  by  Resident  Buchanan  to  the 
position  of  Paymaster  in  the  regular  navy.  I11  April  and 
May  of  the  same  year  he  was  attached  to  the  steamer  I’o 


cahontas,  on  duty  in  the  Potomac  River  and  Chesapeake 
Bay,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  sloop  of  war 
Savannah,  of  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  and  was  in  the  Savannah  River  at  the  capture 
ol  Tybec  Island.  < >11  April  i,ol  the  next  year,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  steam  frigate  Colorado,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  capture  of  the  forts  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  at 
New  Orleans.  From  thence  he  was  transferred  to  the 
ironclad  steamer  New  Ironsides,  special  service,  on  which, 
knowing  him  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  naval 
laws,  Admiral  Dahlgren  required  him,  against  his  protest, 
to  act  as  Judge  Advocate  for  a general  court-martial,  con- 
vened for  the  trial  of  a number  of  persons  for  serious  of- 
fences. This  duty,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  Senior  Pay-Officer  in  a fleet  of  vessels  numbering  twenty- 
five  or  more,  he  discharged,  receiving  for  its  faithful  and 
able  performance  the  unusual  compliment  of  a commen- 
datory letter  from  the  Admiral.  He  was  with  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron  in  1863  and  64,  when,  in  the  official  dis- 
patches of  Commodore,  now  Vice-Admiral  Rowan,  com- 
manding the  New  Ironsides,  he  was  specially  thanked  “ for 
great  zeal  and  ability  in  command  of  the  powder  and  shell 
division,”  during  the  twenty-seven  engagements  with  the 
forts  and  batteries  of  Charleston  harbor.  In  1864  and  ’65 
he  was  on  the  receiving-ship  North  Carolina,  at  New 
York;  in  1866,  on  the  steamer  Chattanooga,  special  ser- 
vice; and  in  1866-67,  on  the  steam-sloop  Sacramento,  spe- 
cial service,  till  it  was  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on 
the  coast  of  India.  He  was  made  Inspector  of  Provisions 
and  Clothing  in  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington  from  1868 
to  1870,  and  from  1870  to  ’73,  was  in  the  Navy  Pay-Office 
at  Philadelphia.  March  3,  1871,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Pay- Inspector.  From  October,  1873,  to  January 
15,  1874,  he  was  Inspector  of  Provisions  and  Clothing  in 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  in  the  Navy  Pay- 
Offico  in  the  same  city  from  187410  ’77.  In  that  year, 
February  23,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Pay-Direc- 
tor, the  highest  in  his  corps.  The  rank  attained  by  Pay- 
Director  Russell  bears  the  highest  testimony  to  his  bravery, 
efficiency,  and  worth.  Since  March  31,  1877,  he  has  been 
in  the  Navy  Pay-Office  in  Baltimore,  lie  was  married  in 
1 S55  to  Julia,  daughter  of  William  II.  Campbell,  of  Wash- 
ington. They  have  six  children:  William  Campbell, 
Elizabeth  Lamar,  Susan  Worthington,  Virginia  Fletcher, 
Alexander  Wilson,  and  Julia  Campbell. 


I 

fSr'V’ilCKS,  Colonel  IIoopf.h  C.,  youngest  son  of  Henry 
and  Mary  (Sewell)  Hicks,  was  born  in  Dorchester 
County,  Maryland,  November  27,  1819.  When 
| six  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  and  was  taken 
"*  into  the  family  of  Iris  brother,  Thomas  Holliday 
Hicks,  with  whom  he  hat)  a pleasant  home  and  a happy 
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childhood.  Under  the  care  of  his  brother,  who  was  after- 
wards Governor  of  Maryland,  a kind, generous,  and  noble- 
hearted  man,  In'  received  a good  common-school  educa- 
tion, and  alter  attaining  his  majority,  was  engaged  in 
various  kinds  of  business.  Durian  the  administration  ol 
President  Pill  more  he  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Vienna. 
The  custom-house  of  that  place  has  since  been  removed 
to  Crisfield.  In  1861  he  was  offered  the  position  of  Col- 
lector of  Revenue  for  the  l'irst  District  of  Maryland, 
which  he  declined.  While  his  brother  Idled  the  offices  of 
Governor  and  Senator,  Colonel  llicks  was  his  chief  ad- 
viser and  counsellor.  He  was  almost  always  beside  him, 
and  with  him  he  consulted  frequently,  giving  him  his  un- 
reserved confidence.  In  that  time  of  war,  excitement,  and 
confusion,  such  ready  assistance,  counsel,  and  suggestion 
was  invaluable  to  the  Governor,  and  the  many  official  and 
semi-official  acts  of  service  performed  by  his  brother,  added 
materially  to  the  eminent  success  of  his  administration.  It 
was  during  that  time  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Governor’s  staff,  and  received  the  title  of  Colonel.  From 
1865  to  1870  Colonel  Hicks  was  one  of  the  Appraisers  of 
Customs  in  llaltimore,  under  Collector  Webster;  since 
which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  business  in  that  city, 
lie  is  now  interested  in  a patent  stove,  which  is  proving  a 
decided  success.  He  is  a gentleman  of  high  character,  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  men  and  affairs,  and  an  earnest 
patriot.  He  was  originally  an  old-line  Whig,  but  since  the 
rebellion  has  been  identified  with  the  Republican  party. 
Although  he  was  a slave-owner  he  voted  for  Emancipation. 
Colonel  Hicks  was  married  in  1842  to  Martha  Acworth,  of 
Dorchester  County,  who  died  three  years  later,  leaving  him 
one  child,  a daughter.  In  1847  he  married  her  sister, 
Harriet  Ann  Acworth,  by  whom  he  has  eight  children. 


SjfcjiftpAN  llOK KEREN,  Rev.  Lihkktus,  D.D.,  I.L.D., 
ilvMa  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  a physician,  came  from  Holland  in 
c|lfo>  1796.  being  exiled  by  the  French  Government  bc- 
4s  cause  of  his  adherence  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  brought  with  him  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  educated  in  New 
York  as  a merchant.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Rev. 
L.  Van  ISokkelen  was  a native  of  Wales.  When  the 
latter  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  his  parents  removed  to 
Newbern,  North  Carolina,  where  his  father  died  in  1846. 
From  the  age  of  nine  he  was  educated  at  boarding-schools 
on  Long  Island,  and  up  to  the  year  1864,  when  he  was 
commissioned  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
Stale  of  Maryland,  he  had  never  lived  outside  of  a school 
or  college,  having  been  previous  to  that  time  either  a 
pupil,  tutor,  professor,  or  principal.  When  twenty  two 
years  of  age  he  established  St.  Paul’s  School  at  College 


Point,  Long  Island,  which  afterwards  became  the  Pre- 
paratory School  of  St.  Paid’s  College.  In  1842  he  took 
holy  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  has 
ever  since  combined  the  duties  of  the  ministry  with  edu- 
cational work.  In  1845  he  founded  al  ( 'alonsville,  Mary- 
land, the  institution  which,  as  St.  Timothy’s  Hall,  became 
well  known  through  all  the  Southern  States.  Beginning 
with  nothing  it  achieved  great  success.  The  buildings 
were  extensive,  accommodating  a family  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  generally  were  filled  with  students.  The 
curriculum  of  this  school  included  physical  education,  for 
which  a gymnasium  under  skilled  teachers  was  provided. 
The  students  were  organized  as  an  infantry  battalion  and 
artillery  corps,  for  which  muskets  and  cannon,  with  equip- 
ments, were  furnished  by  the  State.  While  conducting 
St.  Timothy’s  Hall,  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  and  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School  near  llladenslnirg.  He  was. also  invited 
to  the  charge  of  colleges  in  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  and 
to  establish  a school  in  California,  but  declined  them  all. 
In  addition  to  his  ministerial  work  in  St.  Timothy’s  Church, 
he  had  charge  of  Grace  Church,  at  Elk  Ridge  Landing, 
and  St.  Peter’s  Church,  in  Ellicott  City,  until  they  became 
self-supporting.  In  these  duties  he  was  assisted  by  the 
clerical  professors  at  St.  Timothy’s  Hall.  This  institution 
was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  1861,  and  plans  were 
made  for  extending  the  buildings,  but  the  war  frustrated 
the  effort,  and  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen  suffered  very  heavy 
pecuniary  loss.  When  the  Public  School  System  of  Balti- 
more County  was  reorganized,  he  acted  as  Visitor  of  the 
Catonsville  School.  From  1859  to  1865  he  served  as 
School  Commissioner  for  the  First  District  of  the  county. 
During  these  years  he  made  the  School  System  a subject 
of  close  study,  and  suggested  many  valuable  reforms.  In 
1 864  the  number  of  pupils  at  St.  Timothy’s  Hall  being  much 
reduced,  he  decided  to  rent  the  buildings  to  Professor  E. 
Parsons,  who  continued  the  school  under  the  old  name, 
and  secured  a very  large  patronage.  In  September  of 
that  year,  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen  accepted  a call  to  the  Rector- 
ship of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  had  completed  his  arrangements  for  removal,  when 
he  received  from  Governor  Bradford,  of  Maryland,  the 
Commission  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  decided  to  remain.  In  this  highly  responsible 
position  he  had  a difficult  and  important  duty  to  discharge, 
but  he  brought  to  the  work  large  experience  and  very  su- 
perior qualifications.  The  estimation  in  which  lie  was 
held  by  his  colleagues  and  co-laborers,  as  well  as  by  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  community,  is  expressed  in  the 
following  “ resolution  ” of  the  Association  of  Public 
School  Commissioners,  offered  by  Mr.  William  Henry 
Farquhar,  of  Montgomery  County  (December  5,  1867), 
and  adopted  unanimously  by  a rising  vote: 

“ Resolved,  1'hat  in  closing  the  present  and  perhaps  the 
final  session  of  the  Association  of  School  Commissioners 
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of  the  State  of  Maryland  we  feel  it  our  duly  to  express  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms  our  high  estimate  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  State  Superintendent  in  the  great  work  corn- 
milled  to  our  charge.  We  regard  the  successful  opera- 
lion  and  the  beneficial  results  ol  ihe  present  admirable 
School  System  as  ow  ing  in  a great  measure  to  his  genius 
in  organizing  it,  and  to  his  zeal  and  devotion  in  carrying 
it  on  at  great  personal  sacrifices,  known  to  the  members  of 
this  Association.  Although  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
herent difficulties  that  beset  the  inception  of  every  great 
enterprise,  heightened  by  the  peculiar  political  excitement 
of  the  times,  the  true  character  and  value  of  his  services 
may  not  yet  be  duly  appreciated,  it  is  our  firm  belief  when 
these  sources  of  misunderstanding  shall  have  passed 
away,  the  name  of  the  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen  will  be 
placed  high  as  the  highest  on  the  list  of  the  men  identified 
in  America  with  its  greatest  glory, — free  popular  educa- 
tion.” 

'I’he  school  system  which  he  established  is  still,  in  effect, 
the  law  of  Maryland.  Some  changes  were  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reactionary  Constitution  of  1867,  but  since 
that  time  the  system  has  been  drifting  closer  to  its  old 
moorings.  Nor  were  the  labors  of  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen  in 
the  cause  of  education  confined  to  Maryland.  Me  was 
elected  a Director  of  the  National  Teachers’  Association 
at  Indianapolis  in  1866,  was  Secretary  of  the  meeting  at 
Nashville  in  1868,  and  was  President  when  the  Association 
met  at  Trenton  in  1869.  This  was  the  largest  convention 
of  teachers  ever  held  in  the  United  States  up  to  that  time, 
over  two  thousand  being  in  attendance.  When  his  office 
as  State  Superintendent  ended  in  1868,  he  resumed  his 
work  at  St.  Timothy’s  Hall,  and  continued  it  with  promises 
of  success  until  July,  1871,  when  in  consequence  of  a 
controversy  in  the  church  at  Catonsville,  he  left  his  home. 
This  church  he  founded,  contributing  largely  towards  its 
erection,  and  for  many  years  he  labored  in  it  without 
salary.  St.  Timothy’s  Hall  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
August,  1862,  and  with  it  a valuable  library  and  museum. 
Dr.  Van  Bokkelen  is  now  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  and  lakes  an  active  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  lie  was  married  in 
1850  to  Amelia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  Netter- 
ville  D’Arcy,  formerly  a leading  merchant  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  has  five  children. 


Sj^i/REAMER,  David,  son  of  Joshua  and  Margaret 
(Smith)  Creamer,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Novem- 
!‘|i00'  ber  20,  1812,  being  one  of  a family  of  twelve 
((8)»  children,  eight  of  whom  lived  to  have  families  of 
“J1  their  own.  Mis  father  was  a prosperous  luinhcr mer- 
chant, and*a  prominent  citizen  of  Baltimore.  He  died  in 
his  sixty-fourth  year,  February  16,  1853.  His  grandfather, 


Henry  Creamer,  came  from  Germany  and  settled  in  West- 
minster, Maryland.  His  father,  Valentine  Creamer,  re- 
moved, in  1803,  from  Baltimore  to  Ohio,  where  he  died 
in  1831.  The  Smith  ancestors  came  from  England  and 
settled  in  Baltimore  County.  Purl  of  the  stone  house  in 
which  ihe  great -grandfather  of  David  Creamer  lived,  still 
remains.  In  it  his  grandfather,  John  Merryman  Smith, 
was  born,  March  18,  1764.  He  was  a Methodist,  and 
died  much  respected  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
Both  the  parents  of  David  Creamer  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  attended  the  best 
private  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen entered  his  father’s  counting-room.  On  November 
27,  1834,  he  was  married  by  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Cookman,  to 
Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  Judge  Isaac  Taylor,  of  the 
Orphans’  Court,  also  a local  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  family  descended  from  Richard 
Taylor,  an  English  Quaker,  who  in  1 7 1 7 purchased  several 
tracts  of  land  north  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  is  still 
largely  owned  by  his  descendants.  He  donated  to  the 
Friends  their  burial-ground  on  the  Harford  road,  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  city,  and  there  his  remains  were 
interred.  Five  years  after  his  marriage  David  Creamer 
was  taken  into  partnership  with  his  father,  the  name  of  the 
new  firm  being  Joshua  Creamer  & Son.  For  eleven  years 
they  conducted  together  their  extensive  and  profitable 
business,  Joshua  Creamer  withdrawing  in  1850  to  engage 
in  a commission  branch  of  the  trade.  His  son  carried  on 
the  business  prosperously  Until,  in  the  financial  crisis  of 
1857,  his  profits  were  swept  away,  and  in  July,  1858,  with 
only  the  inherited  property  of  himself  and  wife  remain- 
ing, he  withdrew  from  active  commercial  life.  For  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  the  stanch 
patriotism  of  Mr.  Creamer  was  well  known  to  the  State 
and  national  authorities.  His  bold  position  as  a Union 
man,  indorsed  by  his  patriotic  letters  published  in  religious 
and  secular  papers,  gave  him  the  confidence  of  loyal  pub- 
lic men  in  Baltimore  and  Washington.  When  the  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  was  assaulted  in  the  streets  of  the  former 
city,  April  19,  1861,  he  was  the  Foreman  of  the  Jury  of 
Inquest.  To  his  pen  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  were 
indebted  for  widely  published  letters  relative  to  the  inter- 
est taken  by  the  authorities  of  Baltimore  in  the  care, of  the 
wounded  and  the  tender  interment  of  the  dead.  In  Au- 
gust, 1862,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  enrolling  officers 
of  Maryland.  The  following  month  Governor  Bradford 
commissioned  him  to  visit  the  reginients  about  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  securing  information  of  service  to 
the  authorities  in  connection  with  the  yall  for  volunteers. 
In  July,  1863,  he  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Assessor  of 
Internal  Revenue.  In  May,  1870,  Postmaster-General  ).  A. 
J.Creswell  invited  him  to  accept  a clerkship  in  fhe  Post-office 
Departmental  the  National  Capital,  where  he  is  still  em- 
ployed, being  now  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  When 
fifteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Creamer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
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united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  lie  has  held 
various  positions  among  its  official  members,  and  is  at  present 
leader  of  the  North  Baltimore  “ Sunrise  Class,”  with  which 
he  Became  connected  half  a century  ago.  It  then  met  in 
the  old  City  Station  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Kor  a 
period  ol  twenty-one  years  he  was  one  ol  the  trustees  ol 
Dickinson  College,  which  important  trust  he  was  compelled 
to  resign,  Because  of  the  inconvenience  of  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Board,  held  in  a distant  city.  In  1848 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
appointed  live  ministers  and  two  laymen  to  revise  the 
Denominational  Hymn-book.  Mr.  Creamer  was  on  this  com- 
mittee and  was  one  of  the  first  two  laymen  ever  appointed 
by  the  General  Conference  to  official  positions.  During  a 
part  of  the  same  year,  he  acted  as  cicerone  to  the  eminent 
English  Wesleyan  minister,  the  Rev,  Janies  Dixon,  D.D., 
in  his  tour  through  the  United  Slates.  In  Washington 
they  were  introduced  to  (’resident  l’olk  and  Vice-I’resident 
Dallas,  and  to  Senators  Benton,  Calhoun,  and  Jefferson 
Davis,  who  was  still  suffering  from  the  wound  he  received 
in  the  Mexican  war.  In  his  work  entitled  Methodism  in 
America,  Dr.  Dixon  refers  to  Mr.  Creamer,  and  his 
standard  work  on  llymnology  in  terms  of  gratitude  and 
compliment.  Mr.  Creamer  has  become  widely  known  as 
a correspondent,  essayist,  and  critic  of  llymnology.  As 
early  as  1836  he  established  a literary  journal  in  Baltimore, 
and  was  assisted  in  the  editorial  department  by  the  Rev.  J. 
N.  Mcjilton,  afterwards  an  eminent  divine  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  This  periodical,  entitled  The 
Baltimore  Monument , had  an  able  corps  of  contributors, 
among  whom  were  Dr.  Deems  (now  of  New  York),  A. 
A.  Lipscomb,  I.I..D.,  Thomas  E.  Bond,  M.D.,  E.  Yeates 
Reese,  D.D.,T.  S.  Arthur,  N.  C.  Brooks,  LL.D.,  Rev.  G. 
G.  Cookman,  C.  C.  Cox,  A.M.,  M.D.,  and  others  who 
lfkve  since  become  conspicuous  in  literary  and  professional 
life.  In  1848  Mr.  Creamer  published  his  book  on  Metho- 
dist llymnology.  It  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  issued 
in  the  United  States.  Years  of  patient  research  and  com- 
pilation had  been  devoted  to  its  preparation.  It  is  yet 
quoted  as  an  authority  by  Ilymnal  critics  in  this  country 
and  England.  lie  has  written  many  articles  for  such  mag- 
azines and  papers  as  the  Christian  .Advocate,  The  Balti- 
more Christian  Advocate,  'The  Ladies'  Repository,  and 
The  Methodist,  which  latter  paper  he  served  several  years 
as  Baltimore  correspondent.  His  private  collection  of 
books  of  sacred  poetry  is  so  extensive  that  he  has  furnished 
the  Drew  Theological  Institute  with  about  seven  hundred 
volumes  on  that  one  subject.  II  is  neatly  kept  scrap-books 
are  replete  with  printed  letters  and  essays  from  his  own 
gifted  pen,  and  his  Official  Album  contains  original  letters 
complimenting  him  as  a patriotic  and  Christian  citizen  from 
such  men  as  President  Hayes,  Don.  E.  M.  Stanton,  J.  A. 
J.  Creswell,  1).  M.  Key,  J.  N.  Tyner,  and  Generals  Meigs, 
Rosier,  and  Butler.  .Ilis  Clergyman's  Album  is  tilled  with 
tributes  from  ministers  known  for  their  culture  and  piety, 


who  have  been  his  personal  friends.  Kor  many  years  Mr.. 
Creamer  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  labor  to  the 
educational  and  moral  improvement  of  the  colored  race. 
As  one  ol  the  Board  ol  Managers  of  the  11  Baltimore  As- 
sociation lor  the  Educational  and  Moral  Improvement  of 
the  Colored  People,”  he  has  travelled,  spoken,  written,  and 
contributed  in  behalf  of  the  various  interests  of  these 
children  of  misfortune.  To  the  efforts  of  this  organization 
the  excellent  colored  school  system  of  Maryland  is  attrib- 
utable. It  did  the  pioneer  work,  building  schoolhouses 
throughout  the  State,' and  arousing  public  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  these  “ wards  of  the  nation.”  No  man  in 
Baltimore  is  more  widely  known  as  “ The  colored  man’s 
Friend,”  than  David  Creamer.  He  believes  that  under 
the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence  this  race  is  destined  to 
exert  its  legitimate  influence  on  the  moral  character  and 
civil  polity  of  this  country.  In  the  year  1855  he  was  one 
of  the  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore.  With  pleasant 
recollections  of  a life  that  has  been  marked  by  integrity, 
usefulness,  and  piety,  Mr.  Creamer  is  gently  approaching 
a serene  and  beautiful  old  age. 


r^ffijHELPS,  lloNoRAtiLE  Francis  P.,  M.D.,  was  born 
in  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  January  31,  1799. 
His  father,  Asahel  Phelps,  was  a native  of  Con- 
i’ necticut,  and  traced  his  lineage  far  back  to  the  early 
colonial  period.  He  was  a Revolutionary  soldier  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Agnes  Houston.  Francis  P. 
Phelps  attended  school  in  his  native  county,  and  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  was  sent  to  a classical  school  at  Milford,  and 
afterwards-  to  the  academy  at  Lewiston,  Delaware.  On 
completing  his  course  at  the  academy  he  commenced  his 
medical  studies  in  the  office  of  Dr.  William  Handy,  of 
Baltimore,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, from  which  he  graduated  in  1819.  He  settled  at 
Federalsburg,  Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  where  he  prac- 
ticed till  1833,  when  he  removed  to  his  present  residence 
in  Cambridge,  in  the  same  county.  In  1846  he  relinquished 
practice  in  consequence  of  loss  of  health,  and  having  pur- 
chased the  estate  of  “ Eldon,”  five  miles  from  Cambridge, 
formerly  owned  by  Hon.  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware, 
he  made  it  his  home  until  1864,  when  losing  all  his  slaves 
by  the  war  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  which  still  occupy  a share  of  his  atten- 
tion. During  all  this  time  Dr.  Phelps  had  been  largely 
engaged  in  public  life.  In  1828  he  was  eleclejl  on  the 
Adams  ticket  to  a seat  in  the  General  Assembly.  Finding 
that  his  home  duties  would  not  permit  his  continuing  in 
political  life,  he  declined  re-election  until  1S39,  w hen  he  wav 
again  elected  to  the  Lower  House,  and  served  lor  five  con- 
secutive years.  In  1844  he  was  elected  by  the  Whigs  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  served  for  six  years.  In  1850  he  was 
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dueled  a member  of  the  Convention  which  convened  in 
Annapolis,  January  15,  1851,  to  amend  the  State  Constitu- 
tion. In  this  body,  which  was  composed  of  the  most  able 
men  of  the  Stale,  he  bore  an  active  and  influential  part.  In 
1852  he  was  elected  to  and  made  Vico- President  of  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Whig  party,  which  nominated 
General  Scott  for  President.  In  1856  he  was  a member  of 
the  National  Convention  which  nominated  Millard  Fill- 
more for  President.  In  i860  he  was  a member  of  the 
National  Convention  which  nominated  Bell  and  Everett. 
He  was  elected  in  1862  as  a Union  Delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Maryland,  and  in  1866  was  a member  of 
the  Lower  House,  and  of  the  Committee  to  Re-enfranchise 
the  Citizens  who  had  been  Disfranchised  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  1864.  In  1873- he  was  unanimously  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  Convention  as  Senator  from  his  county, 
and  served  for  four  years.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  has 
been  in  the  public  service,  and  during  that  time  has  never 
been  defeated  at  the  ballot-box.  Dr.  Phelps  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1829.  He  was  married 
in  1824  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  P.  White,  of 
Lewiston,  Delaware,  and  granddaughter  of  Colonel  David 
llall,  Ex-Governor  of  that  State,  who  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  a Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Phelps  have  now  one  son  and  one  daughter : Dr.  Frank  P. 

Phelps,  who  was  a surgeon  in  the  Union  Army,  and  

wife  of  Colonel  fames  Wallace,  who  raised  and  com- 
manded the  Maryland  Regiment  in  the  late  war,  and  is 
now  a prominent  member  of  the  Cambridge  bar. 


TORN,  Gknkral  John  Watt,  was  born  in  Ditm- 
:JJ  .fries,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  March  30,  1834. 
;l(  His  father  was  Alexander  I lorn,  a millwright  and 
J|[  carpenter.  His  mother  was  Miss  Isabella  Watt,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated  discoverer  of 
steam  power.  She  is  still  living  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
His  father  died  in  1877.  The  parents  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  came  to  America  when  he  was  a child,  and 
settled  in  Baltimore,  where  his  father  had  a relative  named 
Yates,  who  had  made  money  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Young  Horn  was  placed  at  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore 
at  a very  early  age,  and  only  left  them  when  his  assistance 
became  necessary  for  aiding  in  the  support  of  his  family, 
which  was  quite  numerous.  He  was  of  an  industrious  dis- 
position, and  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  whereby  he  earned  several  dollars  each  week,  which 
went  into  the  family  fund.  Finding  that  the  above  occu- 
pation debarred  him  from  all  mental  improvement,  the  at- 
tainment of  which  was  one  of  his  earliest  desires,  he  entered 
the  bookbindery  of  Louis  lionsall,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  general  work  of  the  establishment,  and  where  his 
literary  tastes  were  gratified  by  access  to  numerous  books. 


He  next  became  engaged  in  the  printing  office  of  James 
Young,  Sr.,  and  continued  therein  for  one  year.  He  was 
taken  from  the  printing  employment  very  much  to  his  re- 
gret by  his  father,  and  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  chair- 
making  with  James  Lee,  ol  Baltimore,  lie  Completed  the 
years  of  his  apprenticeship,  though  his  occupation  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him  throughout,  and  on  attaining  his  majority 
left  Baltimore  and  made  a general  tour  through  the  South. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Virginia,  he  was 
employed  for  awhile  in  putting  up  and  running  a steam 
saw-mill.  He  returned  to  Baltimore  in  1857,  and  after  a 
brief  period  beeame  attached  to  the  Manchester  Academy, 
Carroll  County,  Maryland,  as  the  Military  Driller  of  the 
cadets,  for  which  position  he  had  become  qualified  by 
reason  of  his  early  attachment  to  the  militia  companies  of 
Baltimore,  and  his  study  of  military  tactics  whilst  an  ap- 
prentice. Dr.  Ferdinand  Diffenbach  was  the  Principal  of 
the  above  institution  of  learning.  He  was  an  eminent 
scholar,  and  to  him  and  Henry  Stockbridge  General  Horn 
is  mainly  indebted  for  the  direction  of  his  subsequent 
career.  Soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  academy  it  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  Irving  College,  and  Mn  Horn, 
though  really  one  of  its  professors,  was  entered  on  the  roll 
of  its  classes,  and  applied  himself  to  studying  when  not 
engaged  in  the  drill  of  the  pupils.  He  acquired  a con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  classics  and  mathematics.  On 
leaving  the  college  Professor  Horn  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  President  Diffenbach  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  performed  his  services  for  three  years,  the  President  pub- 
lishing a testimony  to  his  character,  zeal,  and  faithfulness. 
About  a week  after  the  unfortunate  events  that  occurred 
in  Baltimore  on  the  occasion  of  the  passage  through  that 
city  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  April  19,  1861,  Mr. 
Horn  opened  on  Pratt  Street  the  first  recruiting  office  in 
Baltimore  for  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  for  the  defence 
of  the  Union.  This  business  he  continued  with  ardor,  in 
spite  of  the  threats  of  those  in  sympathy  with  the  South, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  friends,  until  a company  was 
formed,  and  he  was  duly  commissioned  as  Captain  by  Gov- 
ernor Bradford.  He  was  assigned  to  Company  F,  Fifth 
Maryland  Regiment,  under  command  of  Colonel  Schley. 
After  serving  at  Newport  News,  under  General  Mansfield, 
he  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Maryland 
Regiment,  which  he  was  principally  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of.  He  was  made  Colonel  of  this  regiment 
upon  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Howard,  his  commission 
dating  March,  1863.  He  had  been  attached  to  this  regi- 
ment but  a short  time  when  he  was  sent  to  serve  under 
Milroy,  at  Winchester.  He  continued  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  was  in  service  uninterruptedly,  participating 
with  great  credit  to  himself  and  his  regiment  in  all  the 
battles,  from  Gettysburg  to  Petersburg,  until,  at  Ope- 
quan  Creek,  he  was  terribly  wounded  by  a minie  ball, 
which  passed  through  his  body  and  rendered  him  entirely*1 
helpless.  He  was  left  on  the  field  for  ilead,  and  when 
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found  regarded  as  mortally  wounded.  In  April  of  the 
following  year  he  was  breveted  Brigadier-General,  his 
commission  to  date  from  the  period  of  his  injury,  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  service  in  front  of  Petersburg  and 
Shenandoah.  November  2,  1866,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Police  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  city.  The  active  part 
lie  took  in  the  troubles  of  that  period  in  the  city  and  State, 
brought  him  continuously  before  the  people,  and  he  was 
constantly  acting  on  the  Governor’s  staff  as  Quartermaster- 
General.  May,  1867,  lie  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Swann,  Warden  of  the  State  Penitentiary.  During  his 
management  of  that  institution  he  succeeded,  by  his  en- 
ergy and  economical  policy,  in  clearing  it  of  a debt  of 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  with  which  it  was  bur- 
dened when  he  took- charge  of  it.  After  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  at  the  Penitentiary  he  returned  to  his 
estate  in  Prince  George’s  County  (“  The  Forest”),  for- 
merly the  home  of  Colonel  W.  W.  W.  Bowie.  Here  he 
hoped  to  spend  the  residue  of  his  life,  but  having  become 
convinced  of  the  pernicious  policy  of  placing  colored 
children  in  the  Penitentiary,  and  having  protested  re- 
peatedly against  such  a wrong  in  his  official  reports,  he 
carried  into  private  life  the  determination  to  seek  the 
amelioration  -of  the  condition  of  that  class.  The  Courts 
and  Grand  Jury  protested  again  and  again  against  the 
practice  referred  to,  until  finally  the  corporation  known 
as  the  House  of  Refuge  and  Instruction  and  Reforma- 
tion of  Colored  Children,  was  established  at  Cheltenham, 
forty-six  miles  south  of  Baltimore.  To  this  institution  he 
was  called  as  Superintendent  in  September,  1872,  and 
opened  it  January,  1873.  He  has  been  twice  married,  first 
in  i860,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wilkins;  secondly  to  Miss 
Martha  E.,  second  daughter  of  John  E.  Quinlin,  of  Balti- 
more city,  in  May,  1873.  He  has  one  child,  now  in  his 
fifth  year.  General  Horn’s  early  struggles  against  adverse 
circumstances,  his  industry  and  determination  to  acquire 
that  knowledge  most  serviceable  in  life,  his  energy  and 
perseverance  as  well  as  his  honorable  ambition,  his  patri- 
otism and  bravery,  as  illustrated  by  his  prompt  response  to 
the  call  of  his  country  in  her  hour  of  peril,  and  his  deeds 
upon  the  battle-fields,  and  the  ability  and  efficiency  with 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  responsible  posi- 
tions that  have  been  conferred  upon  him,  complete  a 
record  which  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  Mary- 
land’s most  honorable  and  useful  citizens. 


Maryland.  Colonel  Cox  was  one  of  five  children  by  his 
father’s  first  marriage,  of  whom  he  is  the  only  survivor. 
By  his  father’s  second  marriage  there  were  three  chil- 
dren, of  whom  only  William  Cox  is  now  living.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  attended  the  country  pay  schools 
of  hfs  neighborhood  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Charlotte  Hall  Academy,  in  St. 
Mary’s  County,  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
Soon  after  leaving  school  he  entered  into  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  continued  therein  for  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years.  Corn,  oats,  wheat  and  tobacco  were  the 
staples  he  raised,  the  last-mentioned  claiming  his  particular 
attention  during  all  these  years.  In  1845  Colonel  Cox 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Pratt  a member  of  the  Magis- 
trate’s Court  for  Charles  County,  and  continued  to  serve  as 
such  for  four  years.  In  1853  he  was  nominated  on  the 
Whig  ticket  as  a candidate  for  the  State  Assembly,  was 
elected  and  served  with  distinction  on  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  lie  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  This  was  in  the  sessions  of  1853 
and  1854.  In  1859  he,  with  a number  of  leading  citizens, 
began  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  a railroad  to  run 
from  Baltimore  to  a point  on  the  Potomac,  through  Charles 
County.  The  civil  war  intervening  nothing  definite  was 
done  in  the  above  matter  until  1864,  when  Colonel  Cox 
again  took  it  up,  and  with  others  secured  a charter  for  a 
railroad  from  Baltimore  to  the  Potomac.  The  State  Leg- 
islature appropriated  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  “ internal  improvement  ” to  the  county  of 
Charles,  and  after  various  efforts  to  divert  the  proposed 
road  from  where  it  now  is,  and  to  divide  the  appropriation 
and  give  part  to  another  railroad,  it  was  finally  determined 
to  make  its  terminus  at  Pope’s  Creek,  on  the  Potomac,  and 
six  miles  south  of  Cox’s  Station.  Colonel  Cox  was  contractor 
for  the  six  miles  of  the  railroad  nearest  Pope’s  Creek,  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  road  to  construct  in  the  county, 
the  grade  sometimes  requiring  as  many  as  forty  feet  of 
Idling  and  excavations.  The  Baltimore  ami  Potomac 
Railroad  extends  from  Baltimore  to  Pope’s  Creek,  with  a 
branch  to  Washington,  I).  C.  At  Cox’s  Station  the  Col- 
onel has  built  a hotel,  store,  and  several  private  dwellings. 
He  has  laid  out  a plat  of  fifty  acres  of  land  at  this  point, 
and  offers  to  any  mechanic  or  laborer  one  acre  of  land  if 
he  will  build  thereon,  or  if  he  desires  to  settle  there. 
Several  persons  have  availed  themselves  of  these  offers. 
Cox’s  Station  lies  midway  between  the  head-waters  of  the 
Wicomico  and  the  Potomac  River,  on  each  of  which  the 
lands  are  fertile  and  valuable.  'Pile  Colonel  has  served 
for  four  years  as  President  of  the  Board  oi  School  Com- 
missioners for  Charles  County.  In  1842  he  married  Miss 
Walter  Ann,  daughter  of  Walter  Cox,  Esq.,  an  only  child 
and  his  cousin.  No  children  of  this  marriage  are  living. 
Honorable  Samuel  Cox,  late  a member  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature, by  its  authority,  carries  that  name,  and  is  at  once 
his  nephew  and  adopted  son. 


r 

ijjri&ip OX,  Coi.onei.  Samuui,,  was  born  November  22, 
MyGL  1819,  on  his  estate  of  “ Rich  Hill,”  which  lies  one 
mile  east  of  Cox’s  Station,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
■ps*  Potomac  Railroad,  and  which  has  been  for  several 
I generations  in  the  family.  His  father  was  Hugh  W. 
Cox,  a planter,  who  died  in  1849.  1 1 is  mother  was  Miss 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Samuel  Cox,  oT  Charles  County, 
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X ) W I*'.  I . I VVm.iAM  Jam  ns,  M.D.,  was  horn  in 
Baltimore,  February  23,  1853.  He  attended 
lf/j|  *'"Y  v‘,1'°,ls  s°liools  i>'  his  native  city,  at  Oxford, 

(j,'i  L Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  places, 

A hut  received  his  principal  education  at  the  llalti- 

inore  City  College.  In  iSbp  he  entered  into  mercantile 
lile,  in  which  he  remained  until  1 872,  when  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine,  matriculating  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  lfe  graduated  therefrom 
in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  immediately  after  receiving  his 
diploma  was  appointed  Attending  Physician  at  the  Dispen- 
sary of  the  Baltimore  Infirmary.  After  occupying  that 
position  for  a year  he  received  the  appointment  of  Attend- 
ing Surgeon  at  the  Baltimore  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  He 
served  as  such  until  1877,  when  he  was  appointed  Attend- 
ing Physician  to  the  Presbyterian  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
on  East  Baltimore  Street,  which  responsible  professional 
position  he  now  occupies.  He  is  a member  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Clinical  Society  of  that  city, 
lie  has  contributed  several  valuable  articles  on  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  ear  to  leading  medical  journals.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  one  entitled  “ Phlyctenular  Ophthalmia,” 
published  in  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly , as  read  by  him 
before  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  Baltimore;  one, 
in  the  same  journal, on  “ Bone  Deposit  in  Place  of  Lens;” 
and  one  on  “Oyster  Shuckers’  Corneitis,"  his  observations 
on  the  latter  being  thoroughly  original,  and  in  reference  to 
an  ocular  condition  not  hitherto  recognized.  In  January, 
1878,  Dr.  McDowell  was  elected  President  of  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society  of  Baltimore  for  one  year,  an  honor 
which  had  never  before  been  accorded  to  one  of  his  age.  In 
April  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Clinic  to  the 
Chair  of  Eye  and  Ear  Diseases  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, which  position  he  occupies  at  the  present  time,  lie 
makes  a specially  of  the  above  diseases,  and  has  success- 
fully performed  all  the  important  and  difficult  operations 
upon  the  eye  and  ear,  notably  among  the  former  being  the 
successful  removal  of  cataract  from  the  eye  of  a patient 
who  had  attained  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven  years. 
Di.  McDowell’s  father  is  Dr.  William  S.  McDowell,  Doc- 
tor ol  Dental  Surgery,  who  is  a native  of  Philadelphia,  but 
has  been  for  many  years  a resident  of  Baltimore.  His 
grandfather,  John  McDowell,  was  a commander  in  the 
United  States  Navy  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  captured 
difring  the  war,  and  confined  in  Dartmoor  prison,  Eng- 
land,  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Ilis  great-grand- 

lather  was  an  officer  in  the  American  Revolutionary  ser- 
r J 

vice,  and  commanded  the  Scottish  Grenadiers.  He  was 

wounded  at  the  battle  of  .Germantown.  The  progenitors 
of  the  McDowells  were  of  Scotch  birth,  and  came  to 
America  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  settling  in 
Philadelphia.  Although  yet  a young  man,  Dr.  McDowell 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  a skilful  and  successful  medical 
practitioner,  occupying  a high  rank  in  the  special  depart 
S3 


menl  of  medicine  and  surgery  to  which  he  has  particularly 
directed  his  study  and  attention. 


■Of ITERS,  James  Marion,  Farmer,  of  Chapel  Dis- 
jfj  trict,  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  was  born  January 


1,  1845.  father  was  a well-known  and  re- 

spected farmer  of  that  county.  He  died  in  his  six- 
tieth year.  His  mother  is  still  living.  His  parents 
were  anxious  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  a good  educa- 
tion, and  after  attending  the  district  school  through  his 
earlier  years,  they  sent  him  in  1861  to  the  West  River  Clas- 
sical Institute,  where  he  remained  till  1863,  when  they 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bevan,  of  Hills- 
boro. Here  he  made  good  progress  in  the  classics.  He 
afterwards  attended  school  for  one  term  at  Trappe,  Mary- 
land. In  1864  he  took  charge  of  a school  in  Severn  Dis- 
trict, Anne  Arundel  County,  and  taught  for  one  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  to  his  native  county  and 
assumed  the  care  of  a school  in  Chapel  District.  During 
the  same  year  Mr.  Wooters  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Laura  J.,  daughter  of  James  and  Caroline  Barton,  of  Caro- 
line County.  He  soon  after  engaged  in  agriculture,  in 
which  he  has  been  very  successful.  Ilis  valuable  farm  of 
three  hundred  and  ninety-six  acres,  near  Cordova,  is  in  a 
desirable  locality,  ami  is  kept  in  fine  condition.  Ilis  elder 
brother,  Charles  K.  Wooters,  is  also  a well-known  farmer 
of  Chapel  District.  Mr.  Wooters  is  an  enterprising  and 
highly  respected  citizen.  He  has  three  children. 


JBEE,  John  Thomas,  was  born  in  "Baltimore  in  1841. 

After  going  through  the  various  grades  of  the  pub- 
txT-"’  lie  schools  he  entered  St.  Vincent’s  Academy,  Bal- 
titnore,  in  which  institution  he  pursued  Ins  studies 
•*  I for  four  years,  and  there  completed  his  education. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  became  engaged  in  the 
printing  establishment  of  the  late  James  Lucas,  serving 
therein  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  went 
to  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  acted  as  Assis- 
tant Wagon-Master,  United  States  Army,  in  Chief  Wagon- 
Master  Roe’s  division.  After  being  thus  engaged  for  about 
eighteen  months  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  where  he  pur- 
chased teams  and  contracted  with  the  linited  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  also  with  commission  merchants,  for  the 
hauling  of  various  kinds  of  produce.  He  pursued  that 
business  with  great  success  for  six  years,  jind  then,  in  1868, 
entered  into  negotiation  with  Nicholas  Seitz,  of  York 
County,  l’ennsylvania,  for  utilizing  the  peach  for  distilla- 
tion into  peach  brandy.  Subsequently  he  became  a party 
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to  a contract  with  E.  Shaeffcr,  of  Glenn  Rock,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  same  purpose.  In  1872  Mr.  Lee  formed  a 
copartnership  with  George  Waidle,  under  the  present  linn 
name  of  Waidle  \ I ee,  lor  conducting  the  pencil  distil- 
lery business,  adding  thereto  the  distillation  of  apple  brandy 
in  1874.  The  Unit  distillery  of  Messrs.  Waidle  81  Lee, 
which  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Jenkins  and  Point  Lane, 
Baltimore  County,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Mary- 
land, and  the  amount  of  peach  and  apple  brandy  distilled 
by  it  during  the  working  months  of  each  year  exceeds  that 
of  the  other  distilleries  of  the  State  combined.  The  bran- 
dies are  from  the  fruits  themselves,  without  any  “ doctor- 
ing” or  adulteration,  and  are  therefore  highly  esteemed  for 
their  purity  and  excellent  flavor.  This  superior  excellence 
in  their  brandies  is  attained  by  a new  and  ingenious  pro- 
cess of  distillation  recently  invented  by  them.  Messrs. 
Waidlg  & Lee  have  a very  heavy  trade  with  the  South  and 
West,  the  greater  bulk  being  in  Ohio.  The  principal  cities 
they  ship  to  are  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Chicago,  Nashville, 
Atlanta,  Augusta,  and  Charleston,  and  in  all  these  commu- 
nities their  productions  meet  with  greater  favor  and  de- 
mand than  those  of  any  other  of  a similar  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  firm  has  a grain  distillery  at  Shrews- 
bury, Pennsylvania,  which  was  well-known  as  Ruby’s 
distillery,  G.  W.  Ruby,  the  former  proprietor,  having  pro- 
duced a superior  brand  of  whiskey,  which  Messrs.  Waidle 
& Lee  have  improved.  John  T.  Lee’s  father  was  Thomas 
Lee,  a native  and  highly  respectable  citizen  of  St.  Mary’s 
County,  where  his  ancestors  for  many  generations  were 
born.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Mary 
O’Neal,  daughter  of  Luke  O’Neal,  a descendant  of  a highly 
honored  family  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  Mr.  Lee  married  Miss 
Scott,  daughter  of  Andrew  Scott,  of  an  old  Scottish  family, 
and  long  resident  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Lee  has  been  for 
many  years  a very  active  and  decided  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Conservative  party.  lie  served  in  the  Democratic 
City  Convention  of  Baltimore  for  six  consecutive  years, 
and  has  been  a member  of  various  other  important  bodies 
of  that  party.  lie  has  also  been  a prominent  member  of 
leading  Catholic  societies,  lie  has  been  a very  extensive 
traveller,  and  his  mind  is  well  stored  with  general  infor- 
mation. He  is  a prompt,  energetic,  and  thorough  business 
man,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  obligations,  and 
highly  esteemed  in  the  community. 


r 

^?^^ILLLSS,  Joseph  Ai.uert,  M.D.,  of  Baltimore,  was 
SRgte  born  near  Salisbury,  Somerset,  now  Wicomico 
JCfT"  County,  Maryland,  December  31,  1840.  lie  is  the 
J second  son  of  Judge  James  and  I.cah  Eleanor 

i (Wright)  Gilliss,  both  from  the  oldest  and  most 

respectable  lamilies  of  that  county.  The  Gilliss  family, 
of  Scotch  origin,  can  be  traced  baclv  to  the  year  1660. 


1 1 is  mother  is  of  English  descent.  His  father  learned 
in  early  life  the  ship-carpenter’s  trade,  but  has  lived  for 
nearly  thirty  years  on  his  line  farm,  and  during  most  of 
that  lime  has  held  iniportunl  public  olliees.  Emm  a jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  he  has  risen  to  la-  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Orphans' Court,  holding  that  position  since  1875.  He  is 
a man  of  great  probity  of  character,  remarkable  energy, 
and  great  political  influence,  and  has  accumulated  consid- 
erable property.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  but  is  now  a Baptist.  His  son,  Joseph  A.,  was 
sent  to  the  best  country  schools  of  that  locality,  but  after 
reaching  the  age  of  nineteen,  supported  himself;  and  his 
further  education  was  due  entirely  to  his  own  industry  and 
energy.  Air  indefatigable  student  and  worker,  he  taught 
school  for  live  years  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  was 
Principal  of  a school  in  Quantico,  Maryland.  Persevering 
at  the  same  time  in  his  studies,  he  took  private  lessons  for 
a considerable  period  in  the  languages.  He  had  originally 
intended  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  and  spent  eighteen 
months  in  reading  law,  but  his  studies  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  a serious  illness,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends 
to  prepare  for  the  medical  profession.  He  accordingly 
pursued  a preparatory  course  for  a year  in  the  office  of  Drs. 
S.  P.  Dennis  and  Marion  Slemons,  and  matriculated  at  the 
Washington  University  of  Medicine  in  1868,  receiving  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  E’ebruary,  1870.  Also,  to  further  per- 
fect himself  in  his  chosen  profession,  he  pursued  for  some 
time  a post-graduate  course  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  other  medical  schools.  In  July,  1870,  he  settled  in 
Baltimore,  where  he  has  since  remained,  meeting  with 
success,  and  now  holds  a prominent  position  among  the 
professional  men  of  that  city.  He  has  been  four  times 
appointed  Vaccine  Physician  for  the  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth wards,  each  appointment  being  for  one  year.  He 
is  a general  practitioner,  and  his  practice  is  large  and  lu- 
crative. Dr.  Gilliss  is  a member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  faculty  of  Maryland,  also  of  the  Baltimore  Medical 
Society  and  others.  He  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  throughout  the  community,  lie 
was  united  in  marriage,  December  20,  .1870,  with  Miss 
Georgia  Hardesty,  of  Anne  Arundel  County.  Their  only 
child,  James  Edgar  Gilliss,  was  born  March  18,  1873,  and 
died  June  23,  1874.  Dr.  Gilliss  is  a member  of  the  society 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  travelled  extensively  through  the 
United  States.  His  office  is  at  No.  50  North  Eutaw  Street. 


. I 

lY^OBERTSON,  Wii.ijam  W.,  M.D.,  youngest  son 
gjfeg  of  Dr.  James  B.  and  Eleanor  (Williams)  Robert- 
son,  was  born  in  Calvert  County,  Maryland,  Au- 
*!■;  gust  7.  1845.  ()n  his  father’s  side  he  is  of  Scotch 

1 ii’  descent,  while  his  mother’s  ancestors  were  English, 
llis  father  is  the  first  cousin  of  George  Robertson  Dennis, 
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now  United  States  Senator  from  Maryland,  lie  was  born 
in  White  Haven,  Somerset  County,  but  after  bis  marriage 
resided  in  Calvert  County,  on  ot)e  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  estates  on  ( lie. a peak  r Hay,  Ilia  wile  was  a 
da  light  e i ol  Majoi  Williams,  nl  Washington  County,  and 
a relative  of  Ceneral  ( )lho  W illiams  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  The  education  of  their  son,  William  W.,  was  care- 
fully conducted  at  Charlotte  Hall  Academy,  and  complet- 
ing his  classical  studies  at  (icorgelown  College,  lie  gradu- 
ated A.  It.,  in  lSoi.  He  then  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  city  of  Ltaltiinore,  his  instructors  being  the 
eminent  physicians  Drs.  McSherry  and  Van  Bibber  of  that 
city,  and  after  attending  two  full  courses  of  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  he  graduated  M.D.,  in  1864.  lie 
commenced  the  duties  of  his  profession  as  physician  in 
charge  of  several  of  the  large  coal  mining  companies  in 
Alleghany  County,  removing  at  the  expiration  of  one  year 
to  Salisbury,  Wicomico  County,  where  he  practiced  suc- 
cessfully till  1867.  While  residing  in  that  place,  in  1866, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  1*.  F.  Acworth,  daughter 
of  the  late  Train  Acworth,  a gentleman  of  great  promi- 
nence and  wealth  in  the  same  county.  The  following  year 
Dr.  Robertson  removed  to  Baltimore,  locating  at  No.  19 
South  Eutaw  Street,  where  he  has  built  up  a large  and  lucra- 
tive practice.  About  that  time  he  turned  his  attention  to 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  which  he  has  since  made  a 
specialty.  His  success  in  this  department  has  been  very 
great.  Several  remarkable  cures  effected  under  his  treat- 
ment have  been  reported  in  the  medical  journals  of  the 
country,  and  have  secured  for  him  a wide  reputation. 
Many  of  his  remedies  are  his  own  discoveries,  and  have 
proved  very  effective  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  dis- 
orders, to  which  he  now  gives  his  sole  attention.  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson is  a close  student,  and  thorough  in  his  investigations 
into  the  science  of  medicine,  particularly  in  his  depart- 
ment. He  is  a man  of  line  presence,  and  possessesa  strong 
and  active  mind.  lie  has  two  children-,  William  Acworth, 
and  James  Claggett  Robertson.  In  his  religious  faith  he 
is  an  Episcopalian,  and  in  politics  a Democrat. 


jpIIOMAS,  Joseph,  founder  of  the  firm  of  Joseph 
Thomas  & Son,  manufacturers  of  building  matc- 
rials,  church,  bank,  and  office  furniture,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  was  born  in  1787  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  llis  parents  were  Jacob  and 
Mary  Thomas.  The  ancestors  of  the  family  came  from 
AVales  about  the  time  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn  in 
1682.  They  had  purchased  land  while  in  Wales,  from 
the  agents  of  William  Penn,  paying  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  pounds  for  live  thousand  acres.  The  Welsh  emi- 
grants were' very  numerous,  and  expected  to  form  a barony, 
speaking  their  own  language  and  having  their  own  laws 
and  customs,  thus  making  a “ New  Wales,”  as  they  in- 
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tended  to  name  lire  settlement.  King  Charles,  however, 
named  it  Pennsylvania,  after  William  Penn.  The  Thomas 
family,  like  many  of  the  Welsh  emigrants,  weie  Baptists. 
All  the  school  advantage'!  young  Thomas  received  ueru 
enjoyed  previous  to  his  sixteenth  year,  at  which  lime  he 
went  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  served  an  apprentice- 
ship at  cabinet-making.  About  the  year  1810  he  came  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  was  employed  by  a prominent  cabinet- 
maker. I le  was  one  ol  the  old  defenders,  and  marched  at 
the  age  of  twenty-live  with  his  company  to  North  Point 
to  defend  the  city,  lie  was  also  a member  of  the  “ Prop- 
erty Guards,”  a fire  company  of  that  period,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Franklin  Beneficial  Society.  In  1820  he  pur- 
chased a foot  turning-lathe,  and  in  the  basement  of  his 
dwelling  commenced  what  soon  became  the  leading  wood- 
turning business  of  the  city.  The  growth  of  his  trade 
caused  him  to  purchase  the  property  fronting  on  Lexing- 
ton, Park,  and  Clay  streets,  where  he  built  a factory,  to 
which  additions  were  made  from  time  to  time.  Ilis  son 
Joseph  was  taken  into  business  with  him,  and  subse- 
quently his  other  son,  Jacob  1L,  and  son-in-law,  John  L. 
Lawton,  were  added  to  the  firm.  Mr.  Thomas  married, 
April  22,  1813,  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Margaret  Burton,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  now  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Bauer.  That  wife  having  died  he  married  her 
sister  Eleanor,  May  7,  1816.  They  had  nine  children, 
but  four  of, whom  are  living:  namely,  Jacob  B.,  Henrietta 
M.,  wife  of  John  L.  Lawton,  Elizabeth  A.,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam M.  Mentzel,  and  Ellen  I,.,  wife  of  Thomas  C. 
Burton,  llis  son  Joseph,  above  mentioned,  died  in  April, 
1864.  Mr.  Thomas  died  March  16,  1848,  in  the  sixty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
a man  faithful  to  his  God  and  honorable  in  all  his  trans- 
actions with  his  fellow-men,  llis  widow  survived  him 
twenty-six  years,  lie  had  been  a member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  but  afterwards  united  with  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  of  which  body  he  remained  a zealous  member 
to  the  dose  of  his  life.  The  business  he  left  is  still  con- 
ducted under  the  old  firm  name  of  Joseph  Thomas  & Son, 
by  his  son,  Jacob  B.  Thomas,  and  son-in-law,  John  L. 
Lawton.  The  great  fire  of  1873,  which  originated  on 
their  premises,  destroying  the  factory  and  warehouse,  led 
them  to  the  immediate  purchase  of  the  extensive  build- 
ings on  Leadenhall  Street,  then  fully  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery, and  in  operation  ; so  that  within  a few  days  they 
were  ready  to  fill  orders  for  everything  in  their  line  of 
business.  Their  trade  extends  throughout  the  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  adjacent  Southern  States.  They 
employ  about  one  hundred  persons.  'I  heir  house  has  had 
a favorable  reputation  for  half  a century,  and  has  con- 
tributed its  due  proportion  to  the  development  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  Baltimore.  The  integrity  of 
these  gentlemen  is  unimpeachable,  and  they  worthily  rep- 
resent the  business  to  which  they  have  been  so  thoroughly 
educated.  Mr.  Jacob  B.  Thomas  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
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March  9,  1828.  lie  married  Miss  Elizabeth  A.,  daughter  ! 
of  Ralph  Norwood,  Ks<|.,  of  llyatlstown,  Montgomery 
Comity,  Maryland,  January  27,  1 K 2 . lie  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  being  one  of  its 
first  life  members,  and  also  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  lie  has  been  for  many  years  a member  and 
officer  in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  takes 
a lively  interest  in  all  objects  of  true  benevolence.  In 
1868-9  he  made  a pleasant  trip  to  Europe,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  in  company  with  his  Pastor,  Rev.  Alfred  N.  Gil- 
bert, now  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  When  quite  young  Mr. 
Thomas  united  with  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  has 
ever  since  adhered  to  the  principles  of  that  society.  He 
is  delicate  in  his  appearance,  but  full  of  life  and  energy. 
Modest  and  retiring  in  his  disposition,  he  is  yet  one  of  the 
most  extensive  manufacturers  in  Baltimore,  and  prominent 
and  efficient  in  his  church  and  Sabbath-school. 


?j^'3$ORRELL,  J.  Wn  mam,  M.D.,  the  eldest  son  of 
Abraham  aud  Ann  (Ryder)  Correll,  was  born  in 
Winchester,  Virginia,  August  26,  1826.  His  father 
1 was  a successful  businessman.  During  the  latter 
J1  part  of  his  life  he  was  a merchant  in  Baltimore.  He 
had  twelve  children,  eleven  sons  and  one  daughter,  of 
whom  only  four  sons  are  now  living.  The  family  is  of 
English  descent ; four  brothers,  George,  Abraham,  Lewis, 
and  Christopher,  came  to  America  just  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, one  settled  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  one  in  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  and  two  in  Delaware.  Lewis  Cor- 
rell, the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  biography,  set- 
tled in  Jersey  City,  near  which  place  he  owned  a ferry, 
which  was  called  Correll’s  Ferry.  The  education  of  Dr. 
Correll  was  owing  more  to  his  own  determined  efforts  than 
to  any  advantages  he  received.  He  attended  the  academy 
of  his  native  place,  and  in  1850  commenced  his  profes- 
sional studies,  receiving  in  due  time  a certificate  from  his 
preceptor,  and  commenced  to  practice.  Desirous  of  more 
thorough  preparation  for  his  life  work,  he  afterwards  en- 
tered the  Virginia  Medical  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated M.D.,  in  1S59.  The  following  year  he  removed  to 
North  Carolina,  where  he  met  with  good  success,  and  re- 
mained till  1865,  when  he  came  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
has  since  resided,  and  become  one  of  the  leading  and  most 
prominent  physicians  of  that  city.  The  demands  of  his 
large  practice  closely  tax  his  time  and  strength.  Gynae- 
cology and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children  lie  makes 
a specialty,  and  in  these  he  is  very  successful  and  has  all 
the  calls  to  which  he  can  attend.  In  addition  to  this  he 
studies  continuously  and  hard,  reaching  constantly  after 
broader  anil  higher  attainments,  both  in  medicine  and  sci- 
ence. 11c  is  fond  of  investigating  all  scientific  questions, 
and  his  reading  embraces  a wide  range  of  subjects.  To 


his  patients  he  gives  close  and  careful  attention,  and  by  his 
faithfulness  and  reliability  in  his  profession  has  well 
merited  the  popularity  he  enjoys,  llis  standing  in  the 
community  and  among  his  professional  brethren  is  also 
deservedly  high.  To  dentition,  as  related  to  health,  he 
has  given  much  attention,  anil  was,  in  1877,  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Denial  Association  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  and 
was,  in  1878,  a representative  from  that  Society  to  the 
General  Medical  Association  held  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
in  June  of  that  year.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  body,  and  his  services  were  highly 
appreciated.  Dr.  Correll  has  been  elected  a member  of 
the  East  Baltimore  Medical  Association,  and  has  held 
other  responsible  positions  in  the  city.  He  was  married  in 
1S50  to  Miss  Lulu  Latham,  of  Chester,  Virginia,  and  has 
had  four  children.  Of  these  only  two  are  living,  his 
daughter  Mollie,  and  his  son,  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Correll,  a 
physician  of  four  years’  standing  and  of  fine  promise.  He 
graduated  from  the  Maryland  University  in  1875. 


pSf^UDSBURY,  Colonel  Joseph  M.,  son  of  Peter  and 
Clarissa  (Weaver)  Sudsbury,  was  born  in  Nym- 
phenburg,  Bavaria,  March  17,  1827.  His  father 
£ was  all  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Bavarian  Gov- 
l eminent,  being  first  an  officer  in  the  army.  After 
engaging  in  two  campaigns  against  Napoleon  he  retired 
and  took  a civil  office,  which  he  held  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  in  1854  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His  an- 
cestors had  been  proprietors  in  Lower  Bavaria  for  at  least 
four  hundred  years.  The  Von  Sudslntrys  belonged  to  the 
lower  nbbility,  and  consequently  were  able  to  secure  a mili- 
tary education  for  the  young  Joseph  M.  His  mother’s  fam- 
ily who  were  from  Austria,  were  also  influential  in  ob- 
taining for  him  a free  education  in  the  Austrian  Military 
School,  from  which  he  graduated,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  joined  the  Austrian  Army.  But  though  brought  up  a 
Catholic,  and  under  the  repressive  influence  of  a most 
despotic  government,  he  was  born  with  an  intense  love  of 
liberty,  and  a hatred  of  every  arbitrary  rule.  The  cause 
of  the  struggling  Poles  enlisted  all  his  sympathies,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  joined  with  them  in  the  fight  for 
freedom.  When  they  failed,  he  had  of  course  to  fly  for  his 
life,  and  gaining  the  soil  of  France,  he  joined  the  French 
Army,  which  he  accompanied  the  same  year  to  Africa 
against  the  Arabs.  In  that  country  lie  remained  three 
years;  he  then  went  to  Holland.  Soon  after  he  joined  the 
insurrection  of  1849  of  Baden  againsj  the  monarchy,  in  its 
effort  to  become  a republic.  The  thirty-six  thousand  revo- 
lutionists were  driven  back  and  took  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land. Here  he  lived  two  years,  ami  in  1851  came  to 
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America.  Settling  first  in  New  York,  he  learned  the 
carving  business,  which  he  has  ever  since  made  a means 
of  livelihood,  and  in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  In  185411c 
removed  to  Baltimore.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  early  in  1861,  lie  joined  the  Union  Army,  entering  the 
Second  Maryland  Regiment  as  a private,  lull  was  mustered 
in  as  Captain  of  Company  K.  Very  soon  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Third  Regiment,  and  promoted  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy, and  in  four  months  afterward  was  made 
Colonel,  his  commission  dating  September  1,  1862.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  the  second 
battle  of  Hull  Run,  Antietam,  the  first  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg.  Following  the 
last-named  his  corps  was  transferred  to  Rosecrans’s 
command  and  ordered  to  Chattanooga.  Their  time  hav- 
ing expired  the  whole  regiment  re-enlisted  and  came  home 
on  a thirty  days’  furlough.  They  were  then  assigned  to 
the  Ninth  Corps  under  Burnside,  and  were  in  action  in 
the  second  battle  of  the  Wilderness  under  Grant,  Spott- 
sylvania  Court-house,  South  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  and  be- 
fore Petersburg,  'flic  regiment  having  been  badly  cut  up, 
at  Colonel  Sudsbury’s  request,  it  was  consolidated  into  a 
battalion,  and  he  with  most  of  his  officers  returned  home. 
He  has  nobly  and  bravely  served  our  country,  and  is  en- 
titled to  her  lasting  gratitude.  He  was  married  in  1855  to 
Miss  Mary  Rankin,  of  Baltimore,  and  has  five  children, 
Joseph  A.,  William  1’.,  Randolph  E.,  l.ouis,  and  Mary. 


jjTjHALAND,  Doctor  Thomas  Henry,  was  born 
December  1,  1811,  in  Kent  County,  Maryland, 
lie  was  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Ann  (Con- 
stable) Whaland,  and  the  grandson  of  John  and 
Margaret  (Constable)  Whaland.  He  was  a stu- 
dent of  Washington  College,  near  Chesterton  11,  when  that 
venerable  institution  was  destroyed  by  fire,  January  11, 
1827,  and  subsequently  pursued  his  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Reverend  Timothy  Clowes,  D.D.  After  his 
father’s  death,  in  November,  182S,  he  took  charge  of  and 
conducted  the  grist  and  lulling  mill,  near  Chestertown, 
known  as  “ Whaland’s  Mill.”  lie  studied  medicine  under 
the  supervision  of  the  late  Professor  Nathan  R.  Smith, 
M.D.,and  attended  lectures  at  the  Maryland  University  in 
1836-1857.  Afterwards  he  matriculated  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  graduated  in 
March,  1839.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Chestertown  and 
its  vicinity,  and  acquired  an  extensive  practice,  which  lie 
still  retains,  sharing  it  with  his  second  son.  While  a 
student  in  Baltimore  he  frequency  met  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  elder  Booth  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
lie  married,  December  26,  1829,  Eliza  Grace  Camp, 
daughter  of  William  aun  -Grace  Camp,  of  Kent  County, 
Maryland,  and  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  the  fol- 


lowing survive,  viz. , John  William  Whaland;  Henrietta 
Whaland,  who  married,  January  3,  1865,  Charles  Henry 
Wickes,  son  of  Captain  Simon  and  Elizabeth  (Blake) 
Wickes,  and  has  a daughter,  I lope  Wickes;  Marian  Vic- 
toria Whaland  ; Sarah  Ann  Whaland,  who  married,  April 
iS,  iSoi,  Henry  Ward  Carvill,  and  had  children,  viz., 
Mary  Lewin,  John  Ward,  born  August  15,  1864,  died  in 
July,  1865,  Augusta  Eccleston,  Caroline,  Annie  Ward, 
Grace,  and  Henry  Ward  Carvill;  Ida  Valeria  Whaland, 
who  married,  June  10,  1868,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Catlin,  and 
had  three  children,  viz.,  Grace,  born  July  3,  1869,  died 
June  19',  1871,  Thomas  Henry  Whaland,  and  Lenox 
Catlin;  Charles  Wickes  Whaland,  M.D. ; Thomas  Henry 
Whaland,  and  Albert  Constable  Whaland,  attorney-at- 
law. 


’OWARD,  Ciiari.es,  sixth  and  youngest  son  of 
Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  was  born  April  25, 
1802.  Although  his  tastes  and  favorite  pursuits 
were  altogether  those  of  a private  gentleman,  he 
'•J1  was  called  at  various  times  into  the  service  of  the 
public.  For  some  time  he  was  President  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  great  work  which  was  begun  under  that  name.  From 
1848  to  1851  he  was  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Orphans’ 
Court  of  Baltimore  City,  and  subsequently,  in  1853  and 
1854,  filled  the  place  of  City  Collector.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Reform  measures  of  1856-1860,  and  in 
i860  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land a member  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners, 
under  the  law  of  that  year,  and  presided  over  the  Board 
until  July,  1861,  when  he  was  forcibly  removed,  with  his 
colleagues,  by  the  military  power  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Lafayette  and  Fort  Warren 
for  more  than  sixteen  months.  There  was  scarcely  an 
enterprise  or  an  institution  of  public  benevolence  or  use- 
fulness to  which  at  some  time  or  other  he  did  not  give  his 
personal  aid  and  labor.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends 
of  African  colonization,  and  President  of  the  Maryland 
State  Colonization  Society.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Foundation,  a 
Vice-President  and  active  member  of  the  Baltimore  Poor 
Association,  and  belonged  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Maryland  Hospital,  and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  Blind.  11c  died  June  18,  1869. 


jjjfl  NGGOLl),  Thomas,  settled  on  Kent  Island,  Mary- 
land,  in  1650,  being  then  forty  years  of  age.  lie 
■"A  ' brought  with  him  his  two  sons,  John  and  James 
Ringgold.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of 
Kent  County  in  1651,  and*was  foreman  of  the  jury 
in  the  •famous  trial  of  Robert  Holt  and  Reverend  William 
Wilkinson  in  1659.  II is  son,  Major  James  Ringgold,  of 
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] luntingficld,  who  was  in  ninny  respects  a remarkable  anil 
distinguished  man,  married  twice.  Ity  1 1 is  first  wife  lie  Inul 
one  son,  Thomas  Ringgold,  the  ancestor  of  most  of  the 
Rin^^ohls  of  Maryland.  Ilis  second  wife  was  Mary 
Vaughan,  daughter  of  Captain  Robert  Vaughan,  the  Com- 
mander of  Kent  County  from  1(147  to  1(152,  and  had  a 
son,  William  Ringgold,  who  is  now  represented  by  Judge 
Joseph  A.  Wiekes,  of  Chcstertown. 


^OODWARl),  William,  Merchant,  was  born  in 
Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  September 
8,  1801.  Ilis  paternal  ancestors  are  traceable 
back  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  are  of 
English  origin.  The  first  progenitor  of  the  family 
of  whom  we  have  any  record,  was  William  Woodward,  of 
London,  England,  wdio  was  a resident  of  that  city  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  father  of 
William  Woodward,  also  of  London,  who  came  to  America 
and  settled  at  Annapolis,  in  the  province  of  Maryland. 
The  latter  was  the  father  of  Abraham  Woodward,  who  was 
the  father  of  William  Woodward,  Sr.,  who  was  the  father 
of  William  Woodward,  Jr.,  who  was  the  father  of  Iienry 
Woodward,  who  was  the  father  of  William  Woodward,  the 
present  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  above  succession  em- 
braces seven  generations  of  the  family,  six  of  whom  have 
lived  in  Anne  Arundel  County.  William’s  mother  was 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Williams,  of  Prince 
George’s  County.  After  receiving  as  good  an  education 
as  the  schools  of  the  day  could  furnish,  and  remaining  for 
awhile  in  a clerical  capacity  in  Annapolis,  young  Wood- 
ward, in  the  fall  of  1815,  went  to  Baltimore,  and  entered 
the  mercantile  house  of  lb  D.  & R.  Mullikin.  After  a 
continuance  in  their  service  for  four  years,  he  obtained  a 
situation  with  Clark  A Kellog.  He  remained  with  the 
latter  firm  until  1821,  when  he  became  a clerk  in  the  old- 
established  house  of  Talbot  Jones,  continuing  as  such  until 
1828,  when  he  formed  an  association  with  Mr.  Jones’s  son, 
mulct  the  Inin  of  |ones  A Woodward,  for  the  conduct- 
ing of  the  commission  drygoods  business,  which,  under  va- 
rious changes  of  linn  name,  he  has  been  prosecuting  in  the 
same  locality  where  he  founded  his  establishment  half  a 
century  ago,  the  present  style  of  the  house  being  Wood- 
ward, Baldwin  & Co.  From  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age  Mr.  Woodward  has  been  identified  with  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  and  was,  until  recently,  President 
of  the  Church  Home  and  Infirmary,  which  was  established 
under  the  auspices  of  that  Church.  He  has  been  a constant 
attendant  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  during  his  long  residence 
in  Baltimore,  and  has  been  a devoted  friend  of  and  labo- 
rer in  its  Sunday  school,  filling,  most  of  the  time,  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent.  About  the-* year  1825,  in  connec- 
tion with  Henry  Bird,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  he 


formed  the  first  temperance  society  in  Maryland,  and  has 
been  a zealous  and  active  advocate  ol  the  temperance 
reform  ever  since.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Western  Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  served  for  several  years 
as  one  o(  its  directors.  In  18(4  he  became  a Hireclor  in 
the  Union  Bank  of  Maryland,  which  position  he  now  oc- 
cupies. lie  is  also  a Director  in  the  Central  Savings 
Bank,  lie  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  Maryland  Bible 
Society,  which  association,  under  its  old  name  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Bible  Society  and  its  present  title,  he  has 
been  connected  with  for  over  fifty  years.  He  is  Manager 
in  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church;  was  for  many  years  a vestryman  in  St. 
Peter’s  Church ; was  a Director  in  the  House  of  Refuge, 
and  has  been  a director  in  several  insurance  companies. 
Mr.  Woodward  had,  in  the  days  of  Iienry  Clay,  adhered 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  old  Whig  party.  During  the 
American  civil  war  he  was  an  unfaltering  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  the  E'ederal  authority,  and  now  votes  with  the 
Republican  party.  His  first  vote  was  cast  for  John 
Quincy  Adams  for  President,  and  he  has  voted  at  every 
Presidential  election  since.  Previous  to  the  war  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Reform  Club  in  Baltimore,  but  he  has  never 
held  political  position  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Woodward  mar- 
ried, June  3,  1830,  Miss  Virginia  Barnetson,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Barnetson,  of  Baltimore.  They  have  had  six  daugh- 
ters and  three  sons.  Mr.  Woodward  stands  high  in  pub- 
lic esteem  as  a Christian,  a philanthropist,  and  an  honor- 
able and  enterprising  business  man. 


S®S?«ILMER,  William  Blackiston,  was  born  June 
24,  1818,  in  Kent  County,  Maryland.  He  was 
[JP'l  l^e  8011  William  Blackiston  and  Mary  Ann 
(,!)’ I (Taylor)  Wiliner.  lie  was  educated  in  Kent,  and 
«k  represented  that  county  in  the  I .egislalure  of  Mary- 
land in  the  sessions  of  1868  and  1870.  He  married,  Octo- 
ber n,  1852,  Mary  A.  Brooks,  daughter  of  Philip  and 
Aramiiita  Brooks,  and  died  October  y,  1877,  leaving  the 
following  children,  viz.,  Alice  Medford,  Mary  Brooks, 
Philip  George,  Helena  Taylor,  and  William  Blackiston 
Wiliner.  He  was  descended  from  Simon  Wiliner.  In  re- 
ligion he  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  in  politics  a Democrat. 


r?AMII.L,  IIoNORAin.lv  Patrick’,  Ex-hfember  of 
Q Congress,  and  a Director  of  the  Ohio  and  Chesa- 
peake Canal,  was  born  in  Maryland,  April  28, 
1819.  He  is  the  third  son  of  Patrick  and  Mary 
(Morrison)  1 1 am  ill,  of  County  Antrim,  Ireland. 
Ilis  father  was  a rebel  under  Emmett,  in  1798,  and  was 
forced  to  flee  to  America  to  save  his  life,  lle.was  a Catlio- 
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lie,  lml  Ins  wife,  Mary,  was  a Protestant  and  a Methodist, 
and  her  son,  Judge  llaniill,  is  a devoted  member  of  the 
church  of  his  mother.  1 le  was  educated  at  the  common 
schools  ol  his  neighborhood  until  he  was  of  age,  when  he 
went  to  a private  teacher  at  his  own  expense,  lie  learned 
the  carpenter’s  trade,  at  which  he  worked  one  year,  then 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising.  In  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed Collector  for  Alleghany  County,  which  position  he 
held  for  two  years.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  was  re-elected  in  1844.  In  1845  he  commenced 
merchandising,  and  continued  in  the  business  for  ten 
years.  He  was  nominated  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion which  met  in  1852,  but  declined,  and  held  no  public 
office  until  appointed  bulge  of  the  ( hphans’  Court  by  Cov- 
entor I.igon.  lie  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  for  a 
second  term.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
but  declined  to  take  his  seat  because  of  the  test  oath  and 
other  causes.  In  1868  he  was  again  elected  Judge  of  the 
Orphans’  Court  for  Alleghany  County.  He  was  tendered 
the  nomination  for  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
framed  the  present  Constitution  of  Maryland,  but  declined ; 
was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  Forty-first  Congress,  to 
succeed  Governor  Thomas ; has  held  no  public  office  since 
except  that  of  Director  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 
He  was  influential  in  the  formation  of  Garrett  County  with 
Oakland  as  the  county  seat,  in  which  place  he  now  re- 
sides. He  was  married  in  1841  to  Miss  Isabella  Peck. 
They  have  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 
1 1 is  oldest  son,  Gilmor  S.,  is  a successful  lawyer  in  Oak- 
land. The  second  son  is  a clergyman  of  the  Methodist 
Church  South,  and  is  located  at  Middlcburg,  Loudon 
County,  Virginia;  he  is  a member  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference. His  third  son,  Patrick,  is  at  Bethel  Academy, 
Fauquier  County,  Virginia. 


Ri'.v.  Wii.i.iam  F.,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
j August  3,  1831.  lie  received  an  excellent  English 
,lm|  c|;lss;la|  education  in  the  grammar  schools 
J and  City  College  of  Baltimore.  While  passing 
v*-®  through  these  schools,  he  was  in  a measure  obliged 
to  support  himself;  and  after  his  fourteenth  year  was 
thrown  on  his  own  resources.  The  training  thus  forced 
upon  him  developed  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  which  now, 
with  a firm  trust  in  the  Divine  help,  so  prominently  marks 
his  character.  After  leaving  college,  he  spent  a short  time 
in  a mercantile  establishment,  and  was  then  appointed  a 
teacher  in  Public  School  No.  4.  In  these  positions,  as 
clprk  and  teacher,  he  has  learned  much  of  that  accurate 
disc  eminent  of  character,  and  that  facility  for  the  manage- 
ment ol  business  11  flairs,  which  have  made  his  ministry  so 
decidedly  successful,  lie  was  converted  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  and  was  soon  recognized  by  the  church  with  which 


he  connected  himself  as  a youth  of  more  than  ordinary 
promise.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  appointed  teacher 
of  a Bible  class,  some  of  whose  members  were  older  than 
himself.  During  his  service  as  teacher  in  the  public 
schools,  he  spent  his  evenings  in  study,  with  a view  to  the 
ministry.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  June  13,  1849,  before 
he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  and  in  March  follow- 
ing was  received  as  a probationer  in  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  During  his 
twenty-seven  years’  active  service  in  the  ministry,  he  has 
spent  eleven  years  in  Virginia,  nine  years  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  seven  years  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
four  years  of  which  he  held  the  position  of  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Washington  District.  His  ministry  has  been 
marked  by  a careful  attention  to  all  the  duties  of  his  call- 
ing, and  a vigorous  prosecution  of  his  work.  As  a 
preacher,  Mr.  Speake  is  clear,  forcible,  and  often  eloquent. 
He  avoids  everything  merely  sensational,  and  conscien- 
tiously confines  himself  to  the  established  doctrines  of  his 
Church.  In  his  administration  as  a Presiding  Elder,  he 
exhibited  very  superior  ability.  1 1 is  decisions  have  been 
sustained,  not  only  by  the  higher  authorities  in  the  Church, 
but  also  by  some  of  the  best  legal  minds.  During  his 
service  as  Presiding  Elder,  he  was  elected  as  the  first  of 
the  reserve  delegates  to  the  General  Conference  of  1876. 


Ij^XTTTEN HOUSE,  Nicholas  M„  Proprietor  of  the 
Baltimore  Terra  Cotta  Works,  was  born,  April 
" 24,  1844,  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Ilis  an- 

Pfey  cestors  came  from  Germany  in  1674,  and  settled  in 
J I New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York).  After  a few 
years,  on  account  of  the  more  liberal  government,  they 
removed  to  Philadelphia.  One  of  his  ancestors,  David 
kittenhouse,  was  an  engineer  on  the  staff  of  General 
Washington.  lie  was  afterward  first  director  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  the  appointment  being  made  by  Gen- 
eral Washington,  lie  was  also  an  astronomer  of  note, 
and  invented  an  instrument  to  determine  the  transit  of 
Venus,  which  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  astronomers  of 
Europe.  William  kittenhouse,  another  of  his  ancestors, 
built  in  Roxborough  Township  the  first  paper-mill  ever 
erected  in  the  United  States.  Nicholas  kittenhouse,  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  in  the  Hour-milling  busi- 
ness for  more  than  thirty  years.  His  mother,  Sarah  (Potts) 
kittenhouse,  was  daughter  of  William  Potts,  of  Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania.  Zebulon  Potts,  one  of  (her  ancestors,  was 
the  Quaker  who  accidentally  found  General  Washington 
engaged  in  prayer,  anil,  going  home,  immediately  raised  a 
company  of  Quaker  volunteers.  Mr.  kittenhouse  received 
a common-school  education  in  Philadelphia.  In  1861,  at 
the  age  ol  seventeen,  he  entered  the  volunteer  service  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  became  a member  of  the  Second 
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Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  commajided  by  Colonel  K.  Duller 
I’rice.  lie  served  from  September,  1861,  until  September, 
1864,  and  took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  the  l’otomae  during  his  term  of  service, 
except  those  of  Anlietam  and  Fredericksburg,  being  dur- 
ing the  latter  conlincd  in  the  hospital  by  fever,  lie  passed 
through  all  those  engagements  with  only  some  slight  flesh 
wounds.  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  formed  a part 
of  General  Meade’s  escort.  On  his  return  home  he  en- 
gaged in  telegraphing  for  about  two  years  ; after  which, 
in  company  with  his  brother,  Enoch  W.,  he  went  to  Balti- 
more and  purchased  the  Baltimore  Terra  Cotta  Works 
from  their  uncle,  George  R.  Rittenhouse.  That  gentleman 
had  established  the  works  about  twenty-one  years  pre- 
viously, and  had,  by  long-continued  and  careful  experi- 
ment, brought  them  to  a high  degree  of  perfection.  They 
conducted  the  business  together  until  the  death  of  Enoch, 
March  25,  1877,  since  which  time  N.  M.  Rittenhouse  has 
been  alone  in  the  management.  The  Baltimore  Terra 
Cotta  Works  are  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  South.  In 
the  work  executed  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality 
than  to  the  quantity.  To  this  company  alone  a bronze 
medal  was  given  at  the  Centennial,  and  a certificate  for 
tested  Terra  Cotta  Pipe.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  is  a member  of 
the  I ,ee  Street  Baptist  Church.  1 le  married  Emma  Gorgas, 
third  daughter  of  John  Oinensctler,  a merchant  of  Phila- 
delphia, July  12,  1869.  They  have  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  is  held  in  high  esteem  on  ac- 
count of  his  upright  life  and  Christian  character.  lie  is 
an  honorable  and  enterprising  business  man,  a faithful 
friend,  and  among  his  comrades  in  arms,  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  an  enthusiastic,  brave,  and  reliable 
soldier. 


^jfyi^EE,  Richard  Currie,  M.U.,  son  of  Currie  and 
Mildred  Lee,  was  born  in  Middlesex  County,  Vir- 
giii'laj  August  23,  1853.  llix  parents  had  four 
children,  of  whom  he  was  the  eldest  son.  1 1 is 

)/ 

\y*d  lather  was  a native  of  the  same  county,  born  in  the 
year  1800,  and  died  in  1838.  Ilis  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Hutchings;  she  was  born  in  the  same  county  in  1802, 
and  died  in  Baltimore  in  1871.  Ilis  father  was  a farmer. 
Richard’s  opportunities  for  acquiring  ail  education  in  his 
boyhood  were  limited;  so  that  all  his  success  in  that  direc- 
tion since  is  attributable  to  his  own  efforts  and  persever- 
ance. A part  of  the  time  after  his  father’s  death  until  he 
was  fourteen  years  old  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  Thomas 
I Ditchings,  who  was  a farmer,  and  attended  what  was  called 
“Old  Field  School.”  At  that  age  he  started  out  for  him- 
self, ftlst  engaging  as  a clerk  in  a country  store,  and  in 
1849,  after  two  years’ experience,  lie  went  to  Baltimore 
and  entered  the  grocery  and  commission  house  of  Taliaferro 
& Scrimger,  on  South  Calvert  Street,  the  latter  of  whom. 


had  married  one  of  his  sisters.  In  1857  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  B.  II.  I).  Bull, 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in  March, 
1859.  After  graduation  he  practiced  with  his  preceptor 
lor  six  years,  having  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Bull’s  very 
large  practice,  lie  then  removed  to  his  present  location, 
northwest  corner  of  Hanover  and  Barr  streets,  where  he 
has  had  a good  practice  ever  since.  ‘ At  the  solicitation  of 
his  friends,  he  accepted,  in  1875,  from  Governor  Broome, 
the  office  of  Coroner  of  the  Southern  District  of  Baltimore 
City,  to  which  he  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Carroll 
in  1876,  and  again  in  1878.  Religiously,  he  was  trained 
up  under  both  Methodist  and  Baptist  influences;  but  the 
latter  prevailing,  he  identified  himself  with  that  denomi- 
nation, and  is  now  a member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Baltimore.  In  February,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Ada 
A.  Laxvs,  daughter  of  Z.  Core  Laws,  Esq.,  of  Accomac 
County,  Virginia.  They  have  had  four  children,  named 
in  the  order  of  their  birth,  as  follows  : Richard  Laws, 
Calvin  Currie,  Ada,  and  ^1  i Id  red. 


jf^ICKES,  Captain  Lamhert,  of  the  Continental 
Navy,  was  born  in  Kent  County,  Maryland. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Wickes, 
and  a descendant  of  Major  Joseph  Wickes.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  gallant  officers  of  our  first 
American  Navy.  On  June  10,  1776, he  was  ordered  to  re- 
pair, with  the  Continental  ship,  the  “ Reprisal,”  to  the 
West  Indies,  for  arms  and  ammunition,  carrying  with  him 
Mr.  William  Bingham,  Commercial  Agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment, at  Martinique.  Soon  after  leaving  the  capes  of  the 
Delaware,  July  11,  1776,  he  captured  the  English  mer- 
chant ship  “ Friendship.”  Two  days  after  he  captured 
the  English  schooner  “ Peter,”  and  before  Jie  arrived  at 
his  destination,  he  captured,  also,  the  “ Neptune”  and  the 
“ Duchess  of  Leinster.”  On  September  21,  1776,  lie  was 
directed  to  convey  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Fiance,  and 
to  perform  other  services,  which  instructions  he  faithfully 
complied  with.  On  his  way  lie  made  prizes  of  two  Eng- 
lish brigantines,  and  was  the  first  American  naval  officer 
and  commanded  the  first  American  man-of-war  that  ever 
appeared  in  European  waters.  On  February  5,  1777,  he 
captured  the  “Lisbon  Packet,”  Captain  Newman,  two 
days  out  Rom  Falmouth.  He  also  captured  the  “ Polly 
and  Nancy,”  the  “ Hibernia,”  the  “ Generous  Friends,” 
the  “ Swallow,”  and  the  “ Betty.”  Subsequently,  while 
commanding  a squadron,  consisting  of  the!  “ Lexington,” 
Captain  Henry  Johnson,  the  “ Dolphin,”  Captain  Samuel 
Nicholson,  and  his  flag  ship,  the  “ Reprisal,”  he  captured 
many  prizes  of  considerable  value,  and  performed  many 
gallant  exploits.  Ilis  vessel,  foundered,  October  i,  1777, 
on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  all  on  board  perished 
except  the  cook,  lie  died  unmarried. 
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glCKES,  Major  Josuimi,  came  lo  Kent  County, 
Maryland,  in  1650,  and  was  then  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  Kent 
'hi  v County  ax  early  as  January  12,  1651,  and  remained 
JC  no  the  lunch,  almost  continuously,  more  than 
twenty  yoais.  lie  was  a inoinlicr  ol  the  F.nglish  Church, 
and  a gentleman  of  elevated  character.  lie  was  the  first 
owner  in  Kent  County  of  an  African  slave,  and  was  a 
very  kind  master.  In  1658  he  represented  Kent  County 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland.  On  July  19,  1656, 
he  married  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Marie  Hartwell,  and 
died  in  1693,  leaving  an  only  son,  Joseph  Wickes,  whose 
lineal  descendants  are  now  living  in  Kent  County. 


IVryUSSELL.JoHN  Moale,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  1785.  His 
father  was  Thomas  Russell,  for  many  years  a dis- 
tinguished  merchant  of  that  city.  He  married 
$ Rebecca  Moale,  daughter  of  John  Moale,  and  sis- 
ter of  Colonel  Samuel  Moale,  of  whom  a sketch  is  given 
in  this  volume.  Thomas  Russell  was  an  active  participant 
in  the  defence  of  Baltimore  in  1814.  He  was  an  officer 
in  Captain  Pennington’s  Company,  and  was  wounded 
during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry.  General  Ar- 
mistead,  who  was  commanding  the  Fort,  expressed  a desire 
lo  remove  the  magazine,  fearing  an  explosion  from  the 
fierce,  bombardment  kept  up  by  the  British  ships.  Mr. 
Russell  volunteered  to  assist,  and  in  doing  so  was  wounded. 
The  Russells  were  an  ancient  Irish  family,  descendants 
of  the  house  of  Bedford,  and  were  settled  very  early  in 
the  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Munster,  and 
also  in  Dublin.  John  M.  Russell  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  went 
into  mercantile  business,  in  which  he  continued  six  years. 
1 le  then  entered  the  United  States  Army,  joining  the  forces 
under  General  Andrew  Jackson,  and  went  to  Florida 
during  the  Seminole  war.  After  several  years  of  hard 
service,  and  receiving  the  thanks  of  General  Jackson,  he 
was  honorably  discharged;  going  then  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  where  he  was  married  to  Jane  M.,  daughter  of 
M.  P.  Pindar,  of  that  city.  The  family  were  from  Man- 
chester, England,  where  Miss  Pindar  had  received  her  edu- 
cation. She  was  considered  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
ladies  of  her  time  in  that  section  of  the  country.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  1815.  They  had  six  children, 
three  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  remaining  three  are 
still  living,  Thomas  M.  Russell,  named  after  General  C. 
M^  McCall,  the  historian  of  Georgia ; Raswell  Moale  Rus- 
sell, and  Frances  M.  Russell.  Raswell  married  Frances 
F.  Jackson,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Jackson,  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  In  politics  John  Moale  Russell  be- 
51 


1 longed  to  the  old  Jackson  school,  being  a great  admirer  of 
the  hero  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  an  Episcopalian  in  re- 
ligious belief.  lie  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  after  a 
1 brief  illness. 


ROWLAND,  Samuel,  Capitalist,  was  born  February 
, \ 28,1780,00  the  family  homestead,  near  Liberty 

2^3 1 " Grove,  Cecil  County,  Maryland.  His  parents, 
i William  and  Sarah  (Latham)  Rowland,  emigrated 
i to  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  settled  first  in  Delaware,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  the  above  locality,  abtmt  four  miles  north  of  Port  De- 
posit. Their  children  were  Robert,  John,  William,  Thomas, 
Samuel,  Margaret,  Jane,  and  Isabel.  Robert,  John,  and 
James  were  farmers,  the  two  former  emigrating  to  Ohio, 
while  the  latter  remained  in  Cecil  County,  where  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  Samuel  received  such  limited  educa- 
tion as  the  county  schools  of  his  time,  usually  open  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  only,  afforded.  The  remainder  of 
the  year  farmers’  sons  were  expected  to  work.  After  his 
father’s  death  he  for  some  time  assisted  his  brother  James 
on  the  farm,  but  his  tastes  were  for  a more  stirring  life, 
and  deciding  to  embark  in  mercantile  business,  he  formed 
a copartnership  with  George  Kidd,  at  a place  known  as 
“ Kidd’s  Purchase,”  two  miles  east  of  Port  Deposit.  Sub- 
sequently this  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  young  Row- 
land opened  a store  on  his  own  account  at  the  upper  por- 


tion of  Port  Deposit,  known  as  “ Rock  Run.”  He  also 
engaged  with  John  Sterrett  in  the  then  profitable  business 
of  shad  and  herring  fishing  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Under  his  management  both  the  store  and  the  fisheries 
proved  successful.  About  1811  a more  promising  opening 
invited  him  to  the  Octorara,  where  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  a Mr.  Cathcart,  whose  death  shortly  afterward 
left  him  sole  proprietor  of  the  store.  Soon  his  steadily  in- 
creasing business  rendered  it  necessary  to  call  to  his  aid 
some  reliable  assistant,  and  he  associated  with  him  in  the 
business  his  nephew,  John  Carson,  of  Baltimore.  This 
partnership  continued  with  great  prosperity  until  1830, 
during  which  time  Rowland  and  Carson  had  become  large 
lumber  dealers  at  Port  Deposit,  and  in  connection  with 
another  nephew,  William  Carson,  became  also  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  in  Baltimore.  In  1830  this  firm 
was  dissolved,  and  for  several  years  Mr.  Rowland  associated 
John  S.  Everett  with  him  in  the  store.  In  1840  he  retired 
from  mercantile  pursuits.  While  engaged  in  the  above  en- 
terprises Mr.  Rowland  was  also  a pioneir  in  the  business 
improvements  of  Port  Deposit.  In  copartnership  with 
Cornelius  Smith  he  built  the  first  wharf  for  steamboats  and 
sail-vessels,  and  erected  upon  it  a commodious  warehouse. 
They  owned  the  largest  hotel  in  the  place  ; it  was  at  the 
head  of  this  wharf,  and  was  kept  by  Mr.  Smith.  It  is  still 
the  leading  public  house  of  that  town.  They  also  owned 
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other  valuable  property  in  the  place,  and  for  many  years 
the  firm  of  Smith  & Rowland  were  the  leading  lumber 
dealers.  Also  with  parties  in  Baltimore  Mr.  Rowland  held 
important  business  relations,  and  owned  some  valuable 
properties  in  that  city,  lb'  was  lot  many  years  a liireetor 
in  tin-  Marine  1 tank  of  Baltimore,  and  lor  a long  lime  was 
private  banker  for  the  business  men  of  Port  Deposit  and 
its  vicinity,  lie  was  quick  to  perceive  the  advantages  of 
a business  opportunity,  and  prompt  ter  act  upon  it,  was  ever 
ready  to  assist  the  deserving  to  enter  into  business,  ami  to 
aid  the  industrious  in  their  struggles,  whenever  a worthy 
subject  was  brought  to  his  notice.  There  are  still  living 
those  who  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  his  wise  counsel, 
his  friendly  admonitions,  and  pecuniary  aid.  About  fifty 
years  ago  a Post-office  was  established  in  Octorara,  which 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  Rowland,  who  was  appointed  Post- 
master, was  called  Rowlandville.  Phis  name  the  village, 
now  grown  to  importance,  still  retains.  Through  all  the 
changes  of  the  administration  at  Washington  he  was  con- 
tinued in  that  office  until  his  resignation  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  from  business.  Such  instances  of  life-long  con- 
tinuance in  office  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  evidence  the 
satisfaction  he  gave  its  patrons,  and  the  faithfulness  with 
which  he  discharged  his  duties  to  the  Government.  This 
was  the  only  public  office  Mr.  Rowland  would  ever  ac- 
cept. lie  regarded  a private  station  in  life  as  the  post  of 
honor.  He  was  decided  in  his  political  preferences,  and 
voted  with  the  Democratic  party  the  most  of  his  life.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  worshipped  at 
Nottingham  ‘until  the  erection  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Port  Deposit,  in  1836,  with  which  he  united.  He  was 
liberal  in  his  views  and  courteous  in  his  intercourse  with 
other  Christian  denominations.  He  married  Mary  Black, 
of  Geneva,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  February  25,  1812, 
and  their  union,  which  lasted  nearly  half  a century,  proved 
a happy  one.  They  resided  until  her  death  at  his  farm  on 
“Octorara  Heights.”  They  had  three  sons  and  four 
daughters:  Samuel,  who  died  in  infancy;  Sarah  Maria,  who 
married  Sanders  McCullough,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  died 
a few  years  afterwards;  William  Black,  M.I).,  whose  wife 
is  the  daughter  id  Dr.  |olm  K.  and  Rebecca  Neeper  Sap 
pington,  of  Havre  do  Grace,  Maryland  ; James  Harvey,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Ark,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Rachel 
Ark  Webb,  of  Pennsylvania;  Hannah  Jane,  who  married 
Hugh  Steel,  merchant  and  farmer  of  Port  Deposit;  Isabel, 
who  married  Edwin  Clapp,  of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island; 
and  Margaret,  who  married  the  Rev.  John  Armstrong,  of 
Oxford,  Pennsylvania  Mrs.  Rowland  was  a lady  of  cul- 
ture anj  refinement.  She  died  in  1856,111  the  seventy- 
third  year  (if  her  age.  After  this  event  Mr.  Rowland  va- 
cated the  old  homestead  in  favor  of  his  son,  Dr.  William 
B.  Rowland,  who  still  resides  there,  and  thereafter  divided 
his  lime  somewhat  among  his  children,  but  made  his  home 
chiclly  with  his  sou  James  II.,  at  Port  Deposit,  lie  was 
at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  1 1 ugh  Steel,  when,  in 


1864,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four  years,  six  months,  and 
sixteen  days,  he  passed  from  earth,  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  and  in  the  Christian  hope  of  immortal 
life.  1 1 is  remains  were  interred  in  West  Nottingham  Pres 
bylerian  Cemetery,  where  also  rest  his  wife,  his  deceased 
children,  and  his  parents.  The  cemetery  is  a beautiful 
spot,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  cared  for  in  the  State. 


gpVpONES,  John  Wksi.ky,  was  born  October  10,  1833, 
at  Glenmore,  near  Kennedy ville,  in  Kent  County, 
■Jy  Maryland.  His  father,  Daniel  Jones,  was  born  Oc- 
;?  tober  10,  1796;  married,  November  27,  1821,  Catha- 
1 rine  Tilden  Ireland  ; and  died  April  23,  1865.  Daniel 
Jones  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Jones,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  Gale, 
a daughter  of  Rasin  Gale  and  Martha  Moore,  who  were  mar- 
ried in  1756.  Rasin  Gale  was  the  son  of  John  Gale  and  the 
grandson  of  George  Gale,  who  was  born  in  1670  in  Kent 
County,  England;  came  to  Maryland  in  1690,  and  died  in 
August,  1712.  Jacob  Jones,  Jr.,  was  High  Sheriff  of  Kent 
County,  Maryland,  in  1783,  and  was  the  son  of  Captain 
Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Jones.  1 1 is  mother,  Mrs.  Catharine 
Tilden  (Ireland)  Jones,  was  born  November  23,  1804; 
died  September  26,  185s!  She  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Ireland,  who  was  born  March  9,  1767,  and  married,  De- 
cember 28,  1801,  Mary  Tilden.  John  Ireland  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  Ireland,  who  was  born  June  17,  1727,  near  Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire,  England  ; settled  in  Shrewsbury  Parish, 
Kent  County,  Maryland,  and  married  July  10,1761,  Aie- 
thea  Comegys,  daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Cosden 
Comegys.  Ireland  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Blay 
Tilden,  who  was  the  son  of  John  and  Catharine  (Blay) 
Tilden.  Mrs.  Catharine  (Blay)  Tilden,  who  married,  July 
27,  1722,  John  Tilden,  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Blay  and  his  wife  Isabella  Pearce,  daughter  of  Judge 
William  Pearce.  Colonel  William  Blay  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Edward  and  Ann  Blay,  of  Blay’s  Range,  Kent 
County,  Maryland.  John  Tilden  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Tilden,  the  second  son  of  Marmaduke  Tilden.  Mr.  Jones 
was  educated  in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  and  received  in 
1862  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company.  After- 
wards he  successively  held  the  position  of  General  Freight 
Clerk,  Auditor,  Secretary,  Secretary  and  Comptroller;  and 
in  May,  1873,  was  elected  First  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  filled  that  office  with  great  efficiency  until  his 
resignation  in  1877.  He  now  resides  in  Philadelphia,  and 
is  the  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Aztec  Syndicate  of 
Arizona,  incorporated  in  Pennsylvania,  May,  1878.  He 
man  ied, ( tclobei  22,  1 8(17,  Mary  Billmeycr  M urphev, daugh- 
ter ol  John  A.  and  Mary  Mufphcy,  and  had  the  following 
children' : Helen  Blay  Jones,  Florence  Tilden  |ones,  and 
( buries  Tildeti  Jones. 
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INUIOI.IJ,  Major  William,  of  Eastern  Neck, 
LA  'ftp  was  born  in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  February 
c- . . ' 2 j,  1723.  lie  was  1 lie;  son  of  Thomas  Ringgold. 

| 1 1 is  mol  lie  1 was  Kelu veil  ( Wi  bm  r)  Is  i ii)‘,| <1  < I , d 11  ugh 

J lc  r ol  Si  1 1 n >u  and  Kebemi  Wiliiier,  lie  was  one  ol 
tlie  t 'oinniitlee  ol  Safety,  ( Miservalion,  and  Correspondence, 
for  Kent  County,  during  the  Revolution,  and  a member  of 
the  Convention  which  formed  the  first  Constitution  for  the 
State  of  Maryland,  lie  married  twice,  first,  January  9, 
1750,  Sarah  Jones;  and  secondly,  his  cousin,  Mary  Wil- 
mer,  daughter  of  William  and  Rosa  (Blackiston)  Wilmer. 


-EMBERLY,  Edward,  senior  partnerof  the  whole- 
sale provision  and  packing  house  of  Kemberly  & 
Brothers,  was  born  January  23,  1819,  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  llis  early  education  was  obtained  at 
the  private  schools  of  Baltimore,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  he  commenced  learning  the  business  of  a 
butcher.  By  his  faithfulness  and  attention  to  his  duties  he 
became,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  proficient  in  the  business,  and 
embarked  in  it  on  his  own  account,  lie  continued  in  the 
business  and  prospered,  until  he,  with  his  brothers,  estab- 
lished the  large  house  of  Kemberly  & Brothers,  which  for 
thirty-eight  years  has  transacted  the  most  extensive  business 
of  the  kind  in  Baltimore.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
married  Catharine  Pierce,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  W.  II. 
Pierce,  a prominent  citizen  of  Harford  County,  Maryland, 
and  by  this  marriage  had  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  are 
now  living.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Madison  Avenue  Church  of  that  de- 
nomination. Mr.  Kemberly  is  distinguished  for  his  unos- 
tentatious benevolence.  At  his  extensive  packing  estab- 
lishment the  hearts  of  many  of  the  poor  are  made  glad  by 
his  liberal  donations;  the  unfortunate  never  apply  to  him 
in  vain.  In  politics,  Mr.  Kemberly  is  a Republican,  and 
during  the  struggle  for  national  existence  he  manifested  his 
unfaltering  attachment  to  the  Union,  llis  branch  house 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  supplied  the  army  operating  in  that 
locality  with  provisions.  Mr.  Kemberly  has  won  for  him- 
self, by  his  integrity,  fairness,  and  intelligence,  not  only  a 
high  place  in  the  commercial  world,  but  in  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens  of  his  native  city. 


JOSSITER,  Reverend  Joel  T.,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church  of  Baltimore,  was  born  at  Blue 
«.  • ’ Bell,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  January 

1 9,  1 8.(2.  llis  parents  were  Samuel  and  Anna  S. 

J’  (1. ukens)  Rossilcr.  llis  father’s  ancestors  were  from 
Scotland,  his  mother  was  of  English  descent,  of  the  line  of 


Percivuls.  llis  father’s  small  farm  could  not  sufficiently 
support  his  large  family,  and  he  taught  the  public  school 
of  the  place  a portion  n|  the  year.  Al  an  early  age  young 
Ros.ilei  1 1- 1 1 llial  he  was  called  to  die  < impel  ministry  and 
belli  all  his  energies  in  dial  dilerliou.  I lc  knew  dial  noth 
ing  could  be  expected  from  the  slender  home  means  to  as- 
sist him  in  accomplishing  his  purpose,  that  lie  must  depend 
on  his  own  exertions.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a good 
public  school  training,  having  regularly  worked  on  the 
farm  in  the  summer  and  attended  the  school  in  the  winter. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  examined  by  the  County 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  for  a position  as 
teacher,  and  being  a successful  candidate,  labored  steadily 
for  five  years  in  that  capacity,  at  the  same  time  studying 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  reciting  twice  a week  to  his  pastor,  Rev. 
Samuel  G.  Wagner.  At  the  end  of  five  years  he  had  laid  up 
the  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  upon  which  he  felt  he  might 
commence  his  full  preparation  for  college,  and  entered  the 
Allentown  Military  and  Collegiate  Institute  as  a teacher  in 
mathematics  and  the  English  branches.  I11  this  way  he 
paid  for  his  tuition  in  the  higher  classes,  and  also  earned 
his  board  and  received  a small  salary  besides.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  manner  for  two  and  a half  years,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  the  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  he  graduated  |uly  9,  1868,  with  honors  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  languages.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Literary 
Society  of  the  College  as  their  orator  on  this  occasion,  and 
was  also  class  orator.  On  September  15,  1868,  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the 
LInited  States,  at  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania.  During  his 
vacations  he  taught  select  and  normal  schools  in  Somerset, 
Somerset  County,  of  that  State,  graduating  May  12,  1871, 
He  was  then  urged  by  the  president  of  the  seminary  to  ac- 
cept a position  in  a theological  school  in  Iowa,  but  pre- 
ferring the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  he  accepted  a call 
from  a small  Reformed  congregation  at  Shepherdstown, 
West  Virginia.  Here  he  labored  with  great  acceptability 
and  success  for  three  years  and  a half,  when  he  received  a 
call  to  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Baltimore.  This 
congregation  was  then  very  small,  numbering  but  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  members;  it  has  trebled  under  his  pastor- 
ate. Mr.  Rossiter  is  very  popular  with  his  people.  He  coin- 
bines all  the  elements  of  a successful  pastor.  He  is  a close 
student,  and  is  a scholar  of  rare  attainments  ; he  has  a 
keen,  logical,  and  analytical  mind ; is  a clear,  forcible 
speaker,  and  holds  his  audience  by  the  strength  of  bis  rea- 
soning, and  the  eloquence  of  his  discourses.  He  is  of  a 
genial  happy  temperament,  and  is  gremly  loved  and  a< J- 
mired  for  his  manly  Christian  character.  lie  preaches  to 
a highly  intelligent  congregation.  Mr.  Rossiter  was  mar- 
ried, October  25,  1871,  to  Bennetta  M.,  youngest  daughter 
of  Ex-Mayor  Sherer,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Their 
only  son  is  named  Percival.  Mr.  Rossiter  is  a member  of  (he 
Oriental  Lodge' ol  Admitted  and  Free  Masons,  lie  of. 
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ganizcd,  in  t86K,  the  Blue  Hell  Beneficiary  Society,  which 
lias  proved  very  popular.  This  Order  now  exists  in  a 
numher  of  the  States,  and  lias  several  thousand  members. 


NltHljJOBERTS,  Joseph,  Pharmaceutist,  son  of  Edward 
P.  and  Elizabeth  (Davenport)  Roberts,  was  born 
F ' in  Baltimore,  February  15,  1824.  Ilis  father  was 
of  Welsh  descent,  and  was  born  in  Annapolis  in  the 
<6  year  1791.  lie  settled  in  Baltimore  in  early  life, 
commencing  his  business  career  as  a grocer.  Being  a 
vigorous  writer  and  an  ardent  politician  of  the  old  Whig 
school,  he  soon  became  connected  with  the  Baltimore 
press,  and  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  its  service.  lie 
was  for  a long  period  editor  of  the  Fanner  and  Gardener, 
and  the  American  Fanner,  the  first  agricultural  paper 
printed  in  the  United  States,  it  having  been  started  in  Bal- 
timore in  1819  by  John  S.  Skinner,  and  is  still  conducted 
by  Samuel  Sands  & Son.  Edward  P.  Roberts,  during  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  life,  was  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  and  other  labor-saving  machinery,  as 
an  active  member  of  the  firm  of  George  Rage  & Co.  He 
was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Baltimore  in  1814,  and  a 
highly  esteemed  and  useful  citizen.  He  died  in  March, 
1858.  His  wife  was  of  German  parentage,  and  most  exem- 
plary anti  devoted  as  a wife  and  mother.  She  died  in  1876, 
in  the  83d  year  of  her  age.  Joseph  Roberts  was  educated  at 
the  Academy  at  West  Nottingham,  Cecil  County.  In  1841 
he  commenced  the  study  of  pharmacy  with  John  Milhan, 
in  New  York,  and  graduated  from  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy in  that  city  in  1845.  Returning  to  Baltimore  the 
following  year  he  opened  a drug  and  apothecary  store  at 
No.  1 Grecnmount  Avenue,  where  he  is  still  successfully 
engaged.  The  interest  which  he  has  ever  manifested  in 
his  profession,  and  his  efforts  to  bring  it  to  its  highest  per- 
fection have  been  recognized  and  duly  appreciated. 
With  others  he  was  instrumental  in  having  laws  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Maryland  to  guard  against  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  practice  of  pharmacy  by  incompetent 
persons.  He  has  been  for  many  years  an  active  member 
of  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  (established  in 
1841),  and  has  held  many  offices  under  it,  having  been  for 
several  years  past  its  President.  He  is  a life  member  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  of  which  he 
has  twice  been  Vice-President.  This  association  is  national 
in  -its  character,  enrolling  amongst  its  members  over  one 
thousand  of  the  leading  pharmacists  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  for  its  object  the  general  advancement  of  the 
science  of  pharmacy.  He,  with  his  fellow -members  .of 
the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  issued  the  call  that 
was  the  means  of  lirsl  bringing  into  existence  the  annual 
convention  of  teaching  Colleges  of  Pharmacy.  This  has 
since  become  a fixture  in  pharmaceutical  guidance,  and 


has  brought  about  uniformity  in  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  by  the  many  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  throughout 
our  land.  Mr.  Roberts  is  not  a politician,  but  has  twice 
been  called  in  times  of  emergency  to  serve  his  ward  in  the 
( 'ily  Council,  first  on  the  Reform  ticket,  during  the  may- 
oralty of  the  Honorable  Thomas  Swann,  and  again  under 
Mayor  John  Lee  Chapman.  During  this  last  term  he  was 
President  of  the  Second  Branch,  and  performed  his  duties 
faithfully  and  intelligently.  While  thus  prominently  and 
actively  identified  with  other  important  interests  of  the 
city,  Mr.  Roberts  is  at  the  same  time  a member  of  the 
extensive  agricultural  and  manufacturing  firm  of  George 
Page  & Co.,  having  in  1858  purchased  his  father’s  interest 
in  that  business,  and  has  since  been  acting  as  its  financial 
and  corresponding  member.  Not  far  from  North  Point, 
where  his  father,  with  other  brave  men,  went  forth  to  repel 
the  invasion  of  the  English,  Mr.  Roberts  has  a farm  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres,  called  “ Black  Marsh,” 
on  which  yet  stands  the  house  then  used  by  the  American 
forces  as  an  outpost,  lie  is  a gentleman  of  strong  athletic 
appearance,  of  excellent  judgment,  and  apt  in  everything 
he  undertakes.  He  was  married,  February  26,  1861,  to 
Caroline  Hutton,  of  Hardy  County,  West  Virginia,  daughter 
of  Job  Hutton,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  Rebecca  (Seymour) 
Hutton.  Her  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  that  section  of  the  country,  and  were 
well  known  and  highly  respected.  They  have  had  three 
children,  Joseph,  Edward  S.,  and  Franklin.  The  last- 
named  alone  survives. 


§^^^plCKES,  Honorable  Peregrine  Lethbury,  was 
born,  August  14,  1837,  in  Chestertown,  Kent 
~hU'  County,  Maryland.  He  is  the  youngest  son  of 
||[.z..  Colonel  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Caroline  (Chambers) 
*■  P Wiclces;  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  New 
Jersey,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
June,  1856.  Subsequently  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  same  institution.  lie 
studied  law  with  Honorable  S.  Teackle  Wallis,  of  Balti- 
more, was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Kent  County,  Maryland, 
on  April  18,  1859,  and  practiced  his  profession,  in  Chester- 
town, until  1866,  when  he  removed  to  York,  Pennsylvania. 
In  November,  1875,  he  was  elected  Additional  Law  Judge 
of  the  Nineteenth  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
position  he  now  holds  and  ably  fills.  He  is  a gentleman 
of  much  literary  culture,  an  accomplished  speaker,  and  in 
many  respects,  intellectually,  resembles  liis  deceased  eldest 
brother,  Honorable  Benjamin  Chambers  Wickes,  who  was 
born  October  12,  1823;  was  Deputy  Attorney-General  in 
and  for  Kent  County,  Maryland,  from  March  18,  1850,10 
January  2,  1852,  and  died  July  I,  1854,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a career  of  unusual  promise.  Judge  Wickes 
married,  February  27,  1862,  Henrietta  Catharine  Welsh, 
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daughter  of  Henry  and  Catharine  Welsh,  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  had  eight  children,  vi/.,  Joseph  J,ee,  Catha- 
rine I!, unit/,  Peregrine  Pel h I mry,  horn  launary  25,  tSbS, 
died  July  17,  iKtiS,  lleiuy  Welsh,  llenjainin  ( handieis, 
Pen:  Pelhhury,  llenrielta  I'di/ahelh,  and  Wallei  I'm  man 
Wickes. 


f ^TONE,  Honorable  William,  the  third  Proprietary 
fjT'w  Governor  of  Maryland,  was  born  in  England 
rT'  about  the  year  1605.  The  ancestors  of  his  family 
T lived  in  Northamptonshire.  He  emigrated  from 
J London  and  settled  in  NorthamptonCounty,  Virginia, 
where  he  served,  for  several  years,  as  High  Sheriff,  and 
gave  to  that  county  its  name.  In  1648  the  affairs  of  Lord 
Baltimore  and  of  his  colony  were  in  a very  precarious 
condition,  and  the  Lord  Proprietary,  in  order  to  quiet  the 
discontent  of  the  inhabitants  and  remove  the  injurious  im- 
pressions, produced  by  his  enemies  in  England,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  reconstruct  the  government  of  Maryland,  and 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  colonists.  He, 
therefore,  on  August  6,  1648,  appointed  William  Stone, 
Esq.,  who  was  “generally  knowne  to  have  Beene  always 
zealously  allected  to  the  parliament,”  to  be  his  Governor 
of  Maryland,  and  also,  August  12,  1648,  constituted 
Thomas  Greene,  Esq.,  Captain  John  Price,  Secretary, 
Thomas  Hatton,  John  Pile,  and  Captain  Robert  Vaughan, 
to  be  the  Privy  Council.  All  of  whom  were  Protestants, 
excepting  Thomas  Greene  and  John  Pile.  New  oaths  of 
office  were  exacted  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  chiefly 
for  the  protection  of  Roman  Catholics  and  dissenters,  as 
by  the  charter  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  the  English 
Church  was  the  legal  Church  of  the  Province,  and  remained 
so  until  the  year  1776.  One  of  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant acts  of  Governor  Stone  was  to  convene  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland.  It  met  April  2,  1649,  and  was 
composed  of  men  of  every  shade  of  religious  belief,  a 
majority  being  Protestants.  At  this  Assembly  was  passed, 
April  21,  1649,  the  famous  “ Act  concerning  religion,” 
which  was  assented  to  by  Lord  Baltimore,  August  6, 
1650.  The  administration  of  affairs  by  Governor  Stone 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  people,  invited  a large  influx 
of  emigrants;  and  in  consequence  of  his  wise  liberality  a 
settlement  was  made  by  the  Puritans  on  Severn  River,  in 
Anne  Arundel  County.  In  1650  he  again  convened  the 
Legislature.  On  April  6,  1650,  it  passed  the  “ Act  for 
settling  of  this  present  Assembly,”  which  remained  as  the 
form  of  government  for  the  Province  until  1774.  On 
March  29,  1652,  Richard  Bennett,  Edmund  Couriers,  and 
William  Claiborne,  Commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  reduced  the  Province  of  'Maryland,  and 
deposed  Governor  Stone.  Afterwards,  June  28,  1652, 
two -of  the  Commissioners,  Bennett  and  Claiborne,  upon 
the  urgent  request  of  the  Council  and  others,  restored  him 


to  his  position,  as  Governor,  “ to  the  good  liking  of  the 
inhabitants.”  Governor  Stone,  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  continued  to  strengthen  and  uphold  the  authority 
ol  the  Proprietary;  bill,  July  22,  1(154,  Ids  office  was  wrest 
ed  bom  him,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  and  the 
conservation  of  peace  and  public  justice  was  assumed  by 
a Puritan  Council.  In  1655,  under  instructions  from  Lord 
Baltimore,  he  determined  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Pro- 
prietary, and  organized  a small  military  force  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  battle  took  place  at  Providence  (now  Annapo- 
lis) Sunday,  March  25,  1655,  and  resulted  in  his  defeat 
and  capture.  He  was  sentenced  by  a Puritan  court- 
martial  to  be  shot,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  intercession 
of  some  of  the  soldiers  and  women  among  his  antagonists. 
After  his  deposition  he  resided  upon  his  estate,  “ Boynton 
Manor,”  which  with  “ Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron,"  had 
been  granted  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  “good  and 
faithful  services.”  When  the  Proprietary’s  rights  were 
restored,  he  served  as  one  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  died 
about  1660,  and  is  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  Proprie- 
tary Governors.  He  left  the  following  children,  viz., 
Thomas,  Richard,  John,  Matthew,  Elizabeth,  Catharine, 
and  Mary,  llis  son  John  left  a sop,  William,  whose  son, 
Thomas,  was  the  father  of  David  Stone,  of  Charles 
County,  Maryland,  who  married,  first,  a daughter  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Hanson,  and  had  a son,  Samuel  Stone,  and  mar- 
ried, secondly,  Elizabeth  Jenifer,  daughter  of  Dr.  Daniel 
and  Ann  (Hanson)  Jenifer,  and  had  the  following  children, 
viz.,  Hon.  Thomas  Stone,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Hon.  John  Hoskins  Stone,  who  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  from  1794  to  1797,  Judge  Michael 
Jenifer  Stone,  who  was  member  of  Congress  from  1789  to 
1791,  Walter  Stone,  Frederick  Stone,  Daniel  Stone,  Sarah 
Stone,  who  married  Rev.  Mr. -Scott,  of  Virginia,  Elizabeth 
Stone,  who  married  Mr.  Eden,  son  of  Governor  Robert 
Eden,  of  Maryland,  and  Grace  Stone. 


§Vj£$LATER,  Governor  George,  was  born  in  1736 
ft  >n  St.  Mary’s  County,  Maryland,  and  was  grad- 
mated  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1753.  He 
£ adopted  the  profession  of  law.  He  was  a member 
l of  the  Maryland  Convention  convened  at  Annapolis, 
May  8,  1776,  and  on  May  24,  1776,  was  elected  one  of 
the  cifmmittee,  with  Matthew  Tilghman,  William  l’aca, 
Thomas  Johnson,  and  James  Ilollyday,  which  invited 
Governor  Robert  Eden  to  vacate,  and)  on  the  26th  of  the 
same  month  was  made  one  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  lie 
represented  St.  Mary’s  County  in  the  Maryland  Conven- 
tion which  met  August  14,  1776,  at  Annapolis,  and  on 
the  171I1  day  ol  the  same  month  was  chosen  one  of  the 
committee  “to  prepare  a declaration  and  charter  of  rights 
and  a form  of  government”  for  the  Stale  of  ^Maryland. 
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He  represented  Maryland  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
from  177S  to  1781,  and  was  President  of  the  Maryland 
Convention  which  ratified,  April  28,  17S8,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  lion.  |ohn  Eager  Howard,  he  was  elected,  in  1702, 
Ciovcrnorol  Maryland,  and  was  succeeded  hy  John  II. 
Stone.  He  died  in  Annapolis,  February  10,  179--. 


SPENCER,  Professor  Henry  Caleb,  Proprietor  and 
Principal  of  Spencerian  Business  College,  Wash- 
-v.  ington,  District  of  Columbia,  is  one  of 'the  Spencer 
I Brothers,  sons  of  Platt  R.  Spencer,  the  originator  of 
l the  world-renowned  Spencerian  style  and  system  of 
penmanship.  The  brothers  are  : Robert  C.,  the  eldest, 
principal  and  proprietor  of  Spencerian  Business  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Platt  R.,  Jr.,  principal  and  pro- 
prietor of  Spencerian  Business  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Harvey  A.,  principal  of  Commonwealth  Business  College, 
Dallas,  Texas  ; and  Hyman  P.,  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Spencerian  publications,  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.  The  father,  Platt  R.  Spencer,  was  born 
November  7,  1800,  at  East  Fishkill,  New  York.  His  family 
removed  to  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  when  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  and  he  resided  there  until  his  death,  May  16, 
1864.  The  following  is  from  his  biography,  in  the  History 
of  Ashtabula  County  : “ Hike  all  men  who  are  well  made, 
he  was  self  made.  Though  his  boyhood  was  limited  by 
the  hard  lot  of  pioneer  life,  his  love  for  the  beautiful  found 
expression  in  an  art  which  his  genius  raised  from  the  grade 
of  manual  drudgery  to  the  rank  of  a fine  art.  It  is  hon- 
orable to  undertake  any  worthy  work  and  accomplish  it 
successfully  ; it  is  great  to  become  the  first  in  any  such 
work;  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  Mr.  Spencer  made 
himself  the  foremost  penman  of  the  world.  And  this  he 
did  without  masters.  He  not  only  became  the  first  pen- 
man, but  he  analyzed  all  the  elements  of  chirography,  sim- 
plified its  forms,  arranged  them  in  successive  order,  and 
created  a system  which  has  become  the  foundation  o(  in- 
struction in  that  art  in  all  the  public  schools  of  our  coun- 
try.” Henry  C.  Spencer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  February  6,  1838,  in  Ceneva,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. 
During  his  minority  he  attended  excellent  district  and 
select  schools,  the  Hiram  College,  and  the  Business  Col- 
lege, and  is  a graduate  of  the  Law  Department  of  the 
National  University.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  re- 
garded by  his  father  and  other  competent  judges  the  best 
penman  of  his  age  in  the  country.  He  assisted  his  father 
in  many  of  his  writing-schools,  and  in  the  public  schools  of 
Buffalo  and  Sandusky.  In  185811c  taught  in  the  Bryant 
iV  Stratton  Cleveland  Business  College,  the  first  of  the  cele- 
brated chain  of  colleges,  and  being  then  nineteen  years  of 
age,  was  qffered  a partnership,  which  he  declined,  In  1859 


he  was  in  charge  of  penmanship  in  the  public  schools  of 
Buffalo  and  in  the  Buffalo  Business  College.  Subsequently, 
when  the  Spencerian  copy-books  were  published  for  gen- 
eral use,  he  introduced  them  and  systematized  instruction 
iu  penmanship  in  the  public  schools  ol  many  cities  11111I 
towns  East  and  West.  Among  them  were  Rochester,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Oswego,  in  New  York;  Detroit  and  Ypsilanti, 
in  Michigan;  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana; 
Madison,  Wisconsin ; and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  was 
called  the  “ Prince  of  Blackboard  Writers,”  and  in  this 
respect  never  found  a successful  competitor.  In  1861  he 
located  in  New  York  city,  teaching  in  the  various  institu- 
tions of  the.  great  metropolis  and  adjacent  towns,  intro- 
ducing and  firmly  establishing  the  Spencerian  system,  and 
aiding  in  founding  the  Brooklyn  Business  College.  He 
also  taught  in  the  New  York  City  Business  College.  In 
1864  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Penmanship  in 
the  Bryant  & Stratton  chain  of  business  colleges,  compris- 
ing forty  institutions,  located  in  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  country.  In  December,  1864,  he  married  Miss  Sara  J. 
Andrews,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  while  teaching 
in  St.  Louis.  His  children  are:  Leonard  Garfield,  born 
January  12,  1867,  and  Henry  Caleb,  Jr.,  born  February  14, 
1875.  Prof.  Spencer’s  wife,  Sara  Andrews  Spencer;  is  known 
throughout  the  country  in  connection  with  leading  philan- 
thropic and  social  reform  movements.  She  was  born  in 
Savona,  Steuben  County,  New  York,  October  21,  1837, 
and  early  developed  superior  literary  talents.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  she  removed  with  her  mother  to  St.  Louis,  and 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  she  has  been  a frequent  and  popu- 
lar contributor  to  the  daily  press  of  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
and  other  cities,  her  articles  generally  being  aimed  at  popu- 
lar errors  and  wrongs.  At  nineteen  she  was  principal  of 
the  “ Mound  ” Female  Grammar  School  of  St.  Louis,  being 
the  youngest  principal  in  the  city.  In  1863  she  went  to 
New  York,  and  being  recommended  by  Horace  Greeley, 
obtained  employment  in  the  office  of  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can ; at  the  same  time  writing  for  two  daily  papers  and 
one  weekly,  doing  fourteen  hours’  intellectual  labor  each 
day.  Her  writings  are  widely  read,  and  her  appeals  to 
Congress  for  suitable  shelter  and  training  for  vagrant, 
homeless  girls,  have  touched  many  hearts.  For  seven 
years  she  has  been  a most  efficient  member  and’officer  of 
the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  She  was  a 
delegate  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Republican  Presidential  Convention,  June  14,1876, 
and  addressed  the  Platform  Committee  in  behalf  of  a wo- 
man suffrage  plank  in  their  platform,  and  on  the  following 
morning,  upon  motion  of  Hon.  George  l'f  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  invited  to  address  the  Convention  ; the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  this  country  in  which  a woman 
ever  addressed  a National  Presidential  Convention.  She  is 
associate  editor  and  publisher  of  l linn  tin's  l Yon/s,  a hand- 
some journal,  recording  what  women  are  saying  and  doing 
in  art,  literature,  philanthropy,  reform,  and  government. 
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It  is  published  simultaneously  in  Washington  and  l'hila- 
delpliia.  In  1 Soft  Prof.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  look  up  their 
residence  in  Washington,  I).  and  became  teachers  in 
the  widely  known  Washington  business  College.  In  Jan 
nary,  1S71,  I’rof.  Spencer  purchased  the  College,  and  be- 
came its  principal  and  proprietor.  Mrs.  Spencer  us  vice- 
principal  co-operates  with  her  husband.  They  are  both 
proficient,  experienced,  and  successful  teachers  in  all  the 
branches  of  a business  education,  and  give  their  time  and 
personal  attention  to  the  thorough  training  of  the  large 
classes  of  students  who  throng  their  beautiful  college  halls. 
For  twelve  years  they  have  labored  unremittingly  in  Wash- 
ington, and  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who  have 
been  their  pupils,  now  holding  worthy  positions  at  the 
capital  and  elsewhere,  regard  them  with  love  and  grati- 
tude. Prof.  Spencer’s  reputation  and  acquaintance  are  co- 
extensive with  our  country.  lie  has  instructed  personally 
more  than  fifty  thousand  persons  within  twenty  years,  and 
trained  many  teachers. 


(From  “ Baltimore , Past  and  Present,”') 

BREEDER,  Charles,  Manufacturer,  was  born  in  Bal- 
| timore,  October  31,1817.  Mis  parents,  Charles 
a ‘ and  Elizabeth  Reeder,  were  Pennsylvanians,  but 
removed  to  Haiti  more  in  1813.  There  Mr.  Reeder’s 
Jr  father  established  himself  as  a machinist  and  engine- 
builder,  and  constructed  t he  first  steamboat-engine  that  was 
built  in  that  city,  lie  acquired  a wide  reputation,  and  the 
first  successful  engine  introduced  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  which  continued  in  use  for  many  years, 
was  one  which  had  been  improved  according  to  Mr. 
Reeder’s  designs,  and  rebuilt  in  his  workshops.  Charles 
Reeder,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  withdrawn  from 
school  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  entered  his  father’s  shops 
to  learn  the  machinist’s  trade.  lie  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  mechanical  philoso- 
phy, under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Rcekers,  an  accomplished 
mathematician.  1 le  also  attended  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sity ol  Maryland,  and  from  these  and  other  sources,  ac- 
quired a knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  the  natural  laws 
which  have  a bearing  upon  the  steam-engine.  In  this  way 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  success  as  a me- 
chanician. In  the  years  1836,  ’37,  and  ’38,  being  then  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  C.  Reeder  & Sons,  and  foreman  of 
the  machine  department,  he  assisted  in  the  construction 
of  several  steamers,  which,  in  their  day,  were  considered 
first -class  vessels.  In  1S3S  a great  disaster  befell  the.  firm; 
the  entire  works  being  destroyed  by  lire,  entailing  a heavy 
loss.  The  expense  of  rebuilding  brought  the  company  into 
financial  embarrassment,  from  which  they  were  not  free  for 
several  years.  In  1842  Mr.  Reeder  commenced  business 
in  partnership  with  his  elder  brother,  under  unfavorable 
circumstances;  but  by  energy  and  perseverance  they  suc- 


ceeded in  a few  years  in  restoring  the  credit  which  the  es- 
tablishment had  formerly  enjoyed.  This  partnership  con- 
tinued for  about  six  years,  when  the  elder  brother  with- 
drew, and  assumed  the  management  of  a line  of  steamers, 
of  which  he  was  in  part  owner.  Mr.  Reeder's  first  eon 
ti  act  11  m lei  I nke  n individually,  was  to  furnish  the  machinery 
for  a mail  steamship  to  run  between  Charleston  and  Ha- 
vana. This  ship,  the  Isabel,  wms  completed  in  1848,  and 
her  successful  performances  attracted  the  attention  of 
builders  in  Northern  cities  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
ocean  steamers.  Some  of  Mr.  Reeder’s  improvements 
were  of.  such  importance  that  not  only  were  they  adopted 
in  the  construction  of  steamers  subsequently  built  for  ocean 
navigation,  but  many  of  those  already  built  were  altered; 
and  the  improvements  first  applied  in  the  Isabel  became  a 
general  feature  of  ocean  paddle-wheel  steamers.  From 
these  shops  a number  of  ocean,  bay,  and  river  steamers 
have  since  been  supplied  with  machinery,  and  their  per- 
formances have  fully  sustained  the  reputation  which  the 
establishment  has  enjoyed  for  half  a century.  Since  1866 
the  establishment  has  been  conducted  by  the  firm  of  C. 
Reeder  & Co.,  the  other  partners  being  Mr.  Reeder’s 
younger  brother  and  his  sons.  The  city  iceboat,  Chesa- 
peake, was  constructed  by  them.  This  is  a powerful 
steamer  designed  to  keep  the  harbor  channel  open  in  win- 
ter, and  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  ren- 
dering relief  to  vessels  in  distress.  It  has  been  fully  tested 
by  actual  use,  and  is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  power 
and  efficiency  by  any  vessel  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Reeder  has  acquired  as  the  reward  of  thirty 
years’  devotion  to  his  business,  a handsome  fortune.  He 
is  largely  interested  in  several  steamship  lines,  as  well  as 
being  a stockholder  in  several  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Reeder  was  married,  in  October, 
1838,  to  Frances  Ann  Sherlock,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Frances  Sherlock,  and  has  seven  children  living,  four  sons 
and  three  daughters,  namely:  Andrew  J.,  Oliver,  Frances, 
Charles  M.,  Teresa,  Alice,  Leonard.  The  two  eldest  of 
each  sex  are  married  ; and  those  of  the  sons  who  are  of 
age  are  connected  with  him  in  business. 


?iq A R K L A N I) , William  T.,  Carpenter  and  Builder, 
b of  Baltimore,  was  born  January  io,  1822,  at 
Oxford,  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  where  his 
great  grandfather,  who  was  an  English  nobleman, 
settled  in  early  colonial  times.  1 le  owned  a tract 
of  land  called  “ I’lenhemnien,”  afterward  the  property  of 
Ocneral  Tench  Tilghman.  1 1 is  grandfather,  ns  also  his 
father,  lived  and  died  in  that  county.  His  father,  William 
Markland,  was  a highly  respected  merchant  ami  miller, 
and  the  owner  of  a vessel  of  that  port.  He  also  owned 
considerable  real  estate  in  the  neighborhood,  lie  died  in 
1840.  Mr.  W.  T.  Markland’s  mother  was  Elizabeth  Br.om- 
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well,  daughter  of  Jacob  llroimvell,  a well-known  fanner 
of  Talbot  County,  of  English  lineage.  She  died  in  Bnl- 
timore  in  1875.  Their  children  were,  Sarah,  deceased; 
William  T.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  ; Margaret  Ann,  the 
wife  of  Edward  J.  Stevens,  of  Oxford;  Charles  11.,  part- 
ner of  William  T.,  who  married  Susannah  Kelly,  daughter 
of  Caleb  Kelly,  of  Baltimore.  William  was  educated  in 
the  district  country  school,  receiving  plain  English  instruc- 
tion. In  April,  1837,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  left  Oxford 
and  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  learned  the  carpenter 
trade  with  John  B.  Redgrave.  After  attaining  his  majority 
he  served  two  years  as  a journeyman.  About  the  year 
1847  he  formed  a partnership  in  the  carpenter  business 
with  his  cousin,  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  T.  & W.  T. 
Markland,  which  continued  for  three  years.  In  1S50 
William  T.  went  to  California,  and  remained  about  eighteen 
months,  where  his  brother  Charles  and  himself  did  consid- 
erable building,  mostly  in  San  Francisco.  They  carried 
with  them  a large  supply  of  brick  and  other  building  ma- 
terials. William  returned  to  Baltimore  in  January,  1852, 
and  successfully  prosecuted  his  business  there  alone  until 
1857,  when  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Charles,  the  part- 
nership continuing  until  the  present  time  (1878).  They 
are  among  the  most  extensive  and  reputable  builders  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  Messrs.  Markland  & Brother  have 
erected  some  of  the  largest  and  best  business  houses,  school- 
houses,  station-houses,  churches,  and  dwelling-houses  in 
the  city.  They  were  the  builders  of  the  Governor’s  man- 
sion at  Annapolis,  at  a cost  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  Traders’  National  Bank,  and  the  elegant 
granite  structure  known  as  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  Baltimore,  are  also  specimens  of  their  superior 
workmanship.  Mr.  Markland  is  a Director  of  the  Traders’ 
National  Bank,  and  has  been  a Director  of  several  insurance 
companies.  He  was  a member  of  the  State  Legislature 
for  three  succesive  terms,  having  been  elected  by  the 
Democrats  in  1868,  ’70  and  ’72.  In  politics  he  has  always 
been  Democratic,  lie  was  a Delegate  to  the  St.  Louis 
Convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Tildcn  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  was  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Control, 
and  served  on  the  revision  of  the  assessment  for  the  Third 
District.  He  is  a ntcmhvt  ol  Warren  Lodge,  No.  si,  and 
is  also  a Koval  Arch  Mason.  He  has  been  identified  with 
the  Masonic  Order  since  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
and  with  the  Odd  Fellows  since  he  was  twenty-two, 
in  which  Order  he  is  a Past  Grand.  1 1 is  parents  were 
Methodists,  lie  attends  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
of  which  Dr.  Ley  burn  is  pastor.  Mr.  Markland  married 
Miss  Ann  Jane  Phelps,  daughter  of  Gardner  Phelps,  of 
Baltimore.  Their  children  are  Elizabeth  M.,  who  married 
James  Mollingshead ; Sarah,  wife  of  William  R.  Brewer, 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court;  Charles  II. , who  died 
in  his  nineteenth  year  ; Mary  Ann,  died  in  early  life  ; Mar- 
garet Emma;  Mollie ; William  T.,  Jr.;  and  Alexander 
Franklin. 


SMySlNCATE’  John  Harrison  Din  ion,  Farmer, 
pJjnVfej  was  born  in  Charles  County,  Maryland,  Sep- 
Jt.L»  ’ L lumber  1 ?,  1810.  1 1 is  father,  Elias  G.  Win- 

f gate,  also  a farmer  of  the  same  county,  was  born 

l in  St.  Mary’s  County.  According  to  tradition  the 

Wingates  of  Maryland  sprung  from  three  brothers,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  England  about  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war.  One  settled  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
the  State,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  present  sketch  settled 
in  St.  Mary’s.  Elias  G.  Wingate  died  in  1842,  and  his 
wife  in  her  seventy-fifth  year.  John  was  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers,  of  whom  he  is  the  only  survivor,  his  brother 
Henry  having  died  in  1854,  and  the  other  brother,  Thomas 
C.  Wingate,  when  thirty  years  old.  John  enjoyed  but  meagre 
educational  advantages,  being  taken  from  school  when  but 
nine  years  of  age  and  placed  at  work  upon  his  father’s  farm, 
on  account  of  the  very  moderate  circumstances  of  his  par- 
ents. He  continued  working  for  his  father  until  the  autumn 
of  1830,  when  he  married,  and  began  life  for  himself.  His 
first  employment  was  as  manager  of  a farm  belonging  to 
Captain  John  Fendall.  He  continued  in  the  management  of 
other  farms  until  1S50,  when  he  rented  the  farm  now  owned 
by  him,  which  then  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  James  Bur- 
roughs. The  ensuing  year  he  purchased  it  from  the  admin- 
istrator, John  Henry  Burroughs.  It  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  excellent  land,  with  but  few  im- 
provements. The  house  was  merely  a log  structure;  there 
was  no  barn  and  but  little  timber  for  building.  Seven  years 
after  his  occupancy  of  that  place  he  purchased  the  adjoining 
farm  of  one  hundred  acres.  In  1858  he  moved  into  his  pres- 
ent residence  and  engaged  more  extensively  than  hitherto 
in  raising  wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco.  In  i860  he  added 
forty-eight,  and  in  1866  sufficient  more  acres  to  make  his 
estate,  known  as  “ Poppleton,”  embrace  three  hundred 
acres  of  fertile  land,  yielding  prolific  crops,  and  insuring 
its  energetic  owner  handsome  returns  for  his  well-applied 
industry  and  farming  skill.  Considering  his  early  disad- 
vantages we  may  pronounce  Mr.  Wingate  to  be  truly  a 
self-made  man,  and  his  character  for  integrity  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  man,  whilst  his  business  capacity  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  his  success.  In  politics  Mr. 
Wingate  has  always  been  a Democrat,  and  his  religious 
beliefs  are  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
has  been  married  four  times:  first  to  Miss  Margaret, 
daughter  of  James  Nettle,  of  Charles  County,  by  whom  he 
has  one  surviving  son,  James  Wingate,  of  the  firm  of 
Boswell  & Wingate,  Port  Tobacco;  secondly,  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  Barton  Robey,  by  whom  he  has  one  surviving 
son,  'Thomas  Curran  Wingate,  who  for  three  years  served 
as  a member  of  the  First  Maryland  Artillery,  Confederate 
States  Army  ; thirdly,  to  Miss  Susanna,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Dent,  by  whom  he  had  no  children  ; and  fourthly,  to 
Miss  Harriet,  daughter  of  Thomas  S.  Franklin,  by  whom 
he  has  one  surviving  daughter,  Mrs.  Alice  J.  Dutton,  who 
is  living  on  a farm  contiguous  to  “ Poppleton.” 
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jAMII.I-,  CllARI.ES  Weiih,  Manufacturer  of  Silver 
Plated  Ware,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
March  2,  1845,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
ylljli  and  Calhaiim:  (Conant)  llamill.  Ills  lather. fob 
I'  lowed  the  business  id  shoemnking.  lie  was  born 
in  1821,  in  Soldiers’  Delight,  llallimore  County,  and  was 
the  sixteenth  child.  11  is  parents  came  to  this  country  from 
Ireland  early  in  the  present  century.  II is  father,  also  named 
Robert  llamill,  fought  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore  in  the 
war  of  1812.  The  mother  of  Charles  Webb  llamill  was 
from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  a descendant  of  the 
Winslows,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  New  England.  Iler 
son  Charles,  from  childhood,  gave  evidence  of  great  reso- 
luteness of  character,  and  strong  tenacity  of  purpose.  Ilis 
perfect  system  in  everything  that  he  undertook,  and  his 
love  of  order,  were  very  noticable  from  earliest  childhood, 
lie  attended  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  till  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  when,  having  conceived  the  idea  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  assist  his  father  in  the  support  of  the 
family,  he  could  not  be  diverted  from  it.  His  parents 
greatly  preferred  that  he  should  continue  longer  in  school, 
but  finally  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  he  entered  a shoe 
store  as  an  errand-boy.  In  this  he  continued  faithfully  for 
three  years,  never  discouraged  by  any  circumstance,  never 
disposed  to  go  back  to  the  easier  school-boy  life  he  had 
left,  but  far  better  satisfied,  even  at  that  early  age,  to  feel 
that  he  was  of  use  in  the  world,  and  earning  his  own  liv- 
ing. In  1861,  carried  away  with  the  common  enthusiasm 
of  a large  proportion  of  the  Baltimore  boys  at  that  time,  he 
started  for  the  South  to  join  the  Confederate  Army,  but 
was  brought  back  and  put  on  parole.  He  then  found  em- 
ployment in  an  aerated  bakery.  It  was  his  rule,  adhered 
to  from  boyhood,  that  whatever  kind  of  establishment  he 
entered,  he  would,  from  the  day  of  his  entrance,  set  him- 
self to  work  to  master  every  detail  of  the  business  ; this  he 
never  failed  to  do,  and  following  out  this  rule,  he  had  been 
but  two  years  in  the  bakery  before  he  had  the  management 
of  it.  It  however  had  never  been  a success,  and  failed  in 
1863;  when  he  entered  a book  store  for  two  years. 
Family  love  and  helpfulness  were  very  strong  in  him,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  his  brother  having  returned 
from  the  army,  he  ga\e  up  his  situation  to  him  and  started 
out  to  find  another  plate,  considering  himself  best  fitted  to 
meet  any  trial  and  hardship  that  might  need  to  be  encountered. 
He  seemed  to  meet  at  first  with  poor  success,  and  after  a 
few  days,  determined  to  be  earning  something,  he  persuaded 
a shoemaker  to  let  him  take  home  two  dozen  pairs  of 
shoes  to  make.  He  had  never  learned  the  trade,  but  with 
. the  aid  of  his  father’s  direction,  he  completed  a pair  in  one 
day;  the  remaining  twenty-three  he  did  not  make.  Seeing 
in  a newspaper  an  advertisement  for  young  men  to  learn 
the  silver  burnishing  business,  the  lowest  round  in  the 
manufacturing  of  silver-plated  ware,  he  answered,  the  next 
morning,  the  advertisement  in  person.  His  quick  eye  and 
ready  comprehension  at  once  look  in  the  fact  that  this  was 
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a great  business,  and  one  that  would  suit  him.  The  con- 
ditions were  not  inviting  : he  was  to  work  three  months 
without  pay,  but  he  accepted  them  unhesitatingly.  At  the 
end  ol  three  months  the  conductor  of  the  business  desired 
In  keep  him  at  the  silver  burnishing  and  pay  him  wages, 
lie  replied  that  lie  wanted  to  learn  the  next  higher  depart- 
ment, and  left.  He  however  found  another  establishment, 
and  proceeding  as  he  had  resolved  to  do,  step  by  step  up- 
ward, he  mastered  every  department  of  this  very  nice  and 
difficult  business,  and  made  himself  an  expert  in  every  de- 
tail. The  lapse  of  time  did  not  discourage  him;  he  aimed 
at  thoroughness  and  perfection.  After  eleven  years  spent 
in  attaining  this  object,  he  commenced  business  for  him- 
self, a fine  opportunity  having  opened  before  him.  During 
all  these  years  from  his  boyhood  he  had  been  very  careful 
of  his  earnings,  till  by  constant  small  deposits,  he  had  ac- 
cumulated enough  to  buy  a house.  This  house  he  mort- 
gaged for  three  thousand  dollars,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  means,  and  in  r876  began,  at  No.  28  North 
Holliday  Street,  the  manufacture  of  silver-plated  ware.  He 
soon  added  to  it  the  next  building,  No.  30,  of  the  same 
street.  He  commenced  with  ten  hands,  but  steadily  in- 
creased their  number,  till  in  1878  he  had  forty  hands. 
This  success  he  had  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  very 
worst  times  ever  known  in  the  country ; by  judicious  adver- 
tising, by  making  only  first-class  goods,  by  a bold  confi- 
dence in  himself,  and  by  steady  persistent  effort.  Mr. 
llamill  has  removed  his  establishment  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  German  and  South  streets.  It.  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  of  the  kind  south  of  New  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Hamill’S  birth  as  a Marylander  has  secured  him 
largely  the  Southern  trade;  he  has  also  a large  trade  in  the 
West,  in  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Mexico, 
lie  manufactures  everything  in  his  line  of  business,  his 
goods  are  unsurpassed,  and  he  is  constantly  devising  new 
and  elegant  designs.  There  arc  but  few  establishments  of 
this  kind  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  llamill  was  married, 
April  2,  1873,  to  Elizabeth  T.  Wellener,  daughter  of  Basil 
S.  Wellener,  a well-known  shipbuilder  of  Baltimore.' They 
have  four  children,  Grace,  Harry,  Frank,  and  George. 


I^^INNEMON,  Perry  Spencer,  Physician  and  Sur- 
JPV \ geon,  was  born  in  Talbot  County,  Maryland, 
•SA'  December  7,  1809.  His  parents  were  John  and 
T Ann  (Orem)  Kinnemon.  His  father,  a large 
■!»  planter  and  prominent  man  in  that  county,  was 
called  “ the  old  King,”  from  his  commanding  presence  and 
dignified  demeanor.  He  died  when  his  son  Perry  was 
only  eight  years  old,  and  his  wife  followed  him  a few 
months  later.  The  Kinnemon  family  is  of  Scotch  descent ; 
three  brothers,  John,  Andrew,  and  Ambrose,  came  to  New 
I Jersey  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  and  soon 
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afterwards  removed  to  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  where 
lliey  bought  a large  trad  ol  land,  known  as  " the  Trappe.” 

'I  hey  agreed  that  if  one  died  the  others  should  have  the 
property,  but  they  all  lived,  and  it  was  finally  divided 
among  them.  After  the  death  of  his  parents,  Perry,  with 
his  sister  still  younger,  was  brought  to  Baltimore  by  his 
guardian,  who  conspired  with  the  guardian’s  bondsman  to 
rob  the  helpless  orphans.  'Pile  whole  of  the  large  estate 
to  which  they  were  heirs  was  squandered;  they  were 
stripped  of  everything  and  left  in  utter  poverty.  Only  the 
slenderest  advantages  of  education  were  afforded  the  un- 
fortunate boy,  wdio  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
which  he  gratified  at  every  possible  opportunity,  and  de- 
spite every  drawback,  grew  up  singularly  well  informed. 
At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a cabinet- 
maker, but  could  make  no  headway  in  mechanical  labor, 
and  his  employer,  finding  him  utterly  useless  in  the  shop, 
W'as  very  wdlling  to  part  with  him.  He  had  a strong  pre- 
dilection for  medicine,  so  strong  that  he  was  really  unfitted 
for  anything  else,  and  fortunately  a kind  physician,  l)r. 
Poits,  became  interested  in  the  friendless  youth,  helped 
him,  taught  him,  and  after  his  death,  Dr.  Baker,  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  Maryland  University,  was  very  kind. 
Young  Kinnemon  obtained  a place  as  an  apothecary  in 
the  Eastern  Dispensary,  while  pursuing  his  studies,  and 
struggled  against  every  obstacle,  till,  in  1833,  having 
secured  a thorough  education,  he  graduated  M.D.  from  the 
Maryland  University,  lie  had  succeeded,  but  against 
fearful  odds.  Of  the  sufferings  of  his  childhood  and  the 
anguish  of  his  struggling  youth  he  could  never  speak. 
The  sight  of  orphan  children  always  deeply  affected  him. 
After  his  graduation  Dr.  Kinnemon  was  a physician  in  the 
Eastern  Dispensary  for  some  time;  he  also  commenced  at 
once  the  general  practice  of  his  profession,  having  his 
office  on  Pratt  Street.  In  1845  he  built  a handsome  resi- 
dence for  himself,  on  the  corner  of  Pratt  and  (lough 
streets,  where  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  life,  lie 
had  a very  large  and  lucrative  practice  among  a superior 
class  of  people,  and  w'as  idolized  by  his  patients,  lie  was 
for  many  years  a member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
faculty  ol  Maryland,  ol  which  society  he  was  also  at  one 
time  the  Treasurer  ; he  w as  also  a member  of  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society  of  Baltimore,  lie  was  a delegate 
many  times  to  the  National  Conventions  of  medical  men, 
and  was  always  highly  honored  among  his  professional 
brethren,  as  well  as  everywhere  esteemed  and  beloved  as  a 
man.  lie  was  from  his  boyhood  a member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  attended  the  first  Sabbath- 
school  in  Baltimore,  lie  was  a Trustee  for  many  years, 
and  a Steward,  at  the  lime  of  his  decease,  of  the  Caroline 
Street  Church,  to  which  he  had  always  belonged.  Dr. 
Kinnemon  was  united  in  marriage,  March  19,  1844,  with 
Sarah  (irabill,  of  Eredcrick  County,  Maryland,  daughter 
of  John  (irabill,  a prosperous  farmer  and  miller,  w ho  did 
a very  large  business  near  Emmcltsburg.  The  grandfather  ' 


of  Mrs.  Kinnemon  was  from  (lermany.  The  family  is  of 
high  respectability.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kinnemon  had  six 
children,  five  of  whom  are  living  : Ann  Elizabeth,  now 
Mrs.  J.  Stewart  Grabill,  of  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania, 
George  Spencer  Kinnemon,  M.D. , of  Baltimore,  Charles 
Henry,  and  Sarah  francos,  now  Mrs.  frank  T.  Norton,  of 
Baltimore.  Dr.  Kinnemore  died  of  heart  disease,  January 
1,  1877,  after  only  three  or  four  weeks’  illness.  Resolu- 
tions highly  complimentary  to  his  memory  were  passed  by 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  faculty,  and  by  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society  of  Baltimore.  All  his  life  his  chari- 
ties had  been  most  constant,  but  so  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously performed  that  of  many  of  them  his  family  knew 
nothing  till  after  his  death.  During  the  fearful  epidemic 
of  cholera  in  1832  he  was  connected  with  the  Eastern 
Dispensary,  where  his  labors  were  unremitting  and  most 
self-sacrificing. 


?Y^*)INNEMC)N,  George  Spencer,  Physician  and 
tyTV"  Surgeon,  the  eldest  son  of  Perry  Spencer  and 
Tjj  ' ' Sarah  (Grabill)  Kinnemon,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
May  10,  1848.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
^ in  the  city  schools,  and  he  completed  his  classical 
studies  at  the  Central  Institute — which  has  now  ceased  to 
exist — under  the  care  of  Professors  Clinton  Morgan  and 
John  1 larmon.  On  leaving  school,  mercantile  businessat  first 
attracted  him  as  a speedier  method  of  succeeding  in  life. 
He  was  fora  time  engaged  in  several  stores  in  the  city, 
after  which  he  went  to  Chicago.  In  this  place  his  health 
became  much  impaired,  and  finally  convinced  that  his 
tastes  were  not  for  business,  he  returned  and  pursued  with 
his  father  the  study  of  medicine,  to  w hich  he  had  already 
given  considerable  attention.  He  also  studied  with  Pro- 
fessors Miles,  Chew',  ami  Chisholm.  In  1X72  he  matricu- 
lated at  the  Maryland  University,  from  which  he  graduated 
March  3,  1874.  Before  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  al- 
ready acquired  quite  an  extensive  practice,  and  after  that 
event  he  succeeded  to  his  father’s  practice,  retaining  the 
larger  part  of  it.  Dr.  Kinnemon  has  a fine  address  and 
pleasing  manner,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  promising  ol  the  young  physicians  ol  Baltimore. 


f'((EYtM<>°’l',  Ani»rkw  Jackson,  M.D.,  was  born  in 
* ’Italics  County,  Maryland,  July  7,  1JS2S.  His 
’•  . ^ father,  Captain  John  W.  Smoot,  farmer,  died  in  1 861. 
i?  lie  served  as  an  officer  under  General  Winfield  Scott 
l in  the  war  of  1812.  Dr.  Smoot’s  mother  was  Miss 
Elizabeth  Eleanor  A.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hawkins,  a 
farmer,  of  Charles  County.  She  died  in  iXtiH.  SI  1 e was  a 
most  estimable  Christian  lady,  and  a membei  of  the  Melho- 
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clisl  Episcopal  Church.  The  doctor  is  one  of  four  chil- 
dren, he  being  the  oldest.  Me  received  his  early  education 
al  a country  pay-school,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years 
entered  the  grammar  school  of  I lickinson  ( 'ollcge,  ( 'at  lisle, 
Pennsylvania,  then  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  (leorge  R. 
Crooks,  lCI).  After  two  years  in  the  grammar  school,  he 
entered  the  Freshman  class  of  the  college.  Shortly  after 
his  entrance  into  the  Junior  Class  he  was  called  home. 
Subsequently  he  became  a student  for  a short  lime  at 
Charlotte  Hall  Academy,  St.  Mary’s  County.  In  1849  lie 
Commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Dent,  a well-known  physician  of  Charles  County.  lie 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in  the  fall  of 
1850,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  the  spring  of  1852. 
Whilst  attending  the  lectures  he  was  in  the  private  office 
of  l’rof.  Nathan  R.  Smith.  After  graduating  he  practiced 
in  the  Baltimore  City  and  County  Almshouse  for  thirteen 
months.  I Ie  then  attended  a course  of  lectures  in  the  New 
York  University,  and  during  his  attendance  thereon  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  Returning 
to  his  native  county  he  established  himself  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  village  of  Newport.  At  the  expiration 
of  two  years  he  removed  to  his  father’s  residence,  where  lie 
continued  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  i860  purchased 
the  estate  known  as  “ Society  Hill,”  in  Picawaxen,  where 
he  has  ever  since  continued  to  reside,  engaged  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  farm  and  the  duties  of  a country  practice. 
Before  the  war  the  doctor  acted  as  surgeon  of  the  volun- 
teer cavalry,  known  as  the  First  Maryland  Cavalry.  lie 
served  as  County  Commissioner  of  Charles  County  from 
1870  to  1876.  In  political  sentiment  he  is  a Democrat, 
and  in  his  religious  convictions  a Protestant  Episcopalian. 
In  1872  he  entered  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  St.  Columbia  Lodge,  No.  150,  Port  Tobacco, 
Maryland.  Dr.  Smoot  married,  November,  1855,  Miss 
Nannie  W,,  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Crane,  of 
Charles  County,  and  niece  of  Judge  P.  W.  Crane,  of  that 
County.  Delias  four  children  living,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 


NniURNELL,  George  Washing  TON,  Lawyer  and 
Landowner,  of  Snow  Hill,  Worcester  County, 
Maryland,  was  born  in  that  place  in  the  year  1841. 
I 2-  His  parents  were  William  Undrill  and  Eleanor 

; Horsey  (Robins)  Purnell.  His  descent  on  both 

sides  is  from  the  earliest  settlers  of  our  country,  lie  is 
the  seventh  in  descent  from  Thomas  Purnell,  who  in  1664 
came  from  Beckley,  Northamptonshire,  England,  and  set 
tied  on  an  estate  called  “ Eairlield,”  in  Worcester  County, 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  a member  of  the  family. 
Ilismothei  wastin'  daughter  of  James  B.  and  Elizabeth 
orseyi  Robins.  The  earliest  American  representative 
ol  the  Robins  tiumly  was  Obedience  Robins,  who,  with 


his  brother  George,  settled  in  Virginia,  on  the  James  River, 
in  1621.  lie  afterward  removed  to  Northampton  County, 
in  the  same  Stale,  and  his  grandson,  Thomas,  came  to 
Worcester  County,  Maryland,  al  the  close  of  the  seven 
Iccntli  century.  The  laniilies  of  Robins  anil  Purnell  have 
been  connected  by  marriage  for  the  last  century,  and  it  is 
an  incident  worthy  of  note  that  both  families  w'ere  origin- 
ally from  the  same  county  in  England,  and  resided  con- 
tiguously. George  Washington  Purnell  is  the  eighth  in 
descent  from  Obedience  Robins.  He  commenced  attend- 
ing school  at  the  age  of  six  years.  When  in  his  twelfth 
year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  his  parents.  His 
brother,  Littleton  R.  Purnell,  was  appointed  his  guardian, 
and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  placed  at  the  Snow 
Hill  Academy,  where  the  late  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandigham 
taught  in  early  life.  Here  he  spent  three  years  in  pre- 
paring for  college,  and  in  his  seventeenth  year  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia,  in  Charlottesville,  in  that  State, 
l he  place  proved  very  unfavorable  to  his  health,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  in  consequence  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  In  the  autumn  of  1859,  he  entered  the  Sopho- 
more class  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey.  His  health 
became  re-established,  and  for  two  years  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  happy  anticipations  of  graduating  with  credit  to 
himself  and  his  friends,  when  in  1861  the  storm  of  civil 
war  broke  in  upon  the  quiet  of  cloistered  and  academic 
seclusion  as  well  as  upon  the  stirring  scenes  of  more  active 
life.  His  class,  numbering  ninety-four,  was  nearly  broken 
up;  half  of  them  were  from  the  other  side  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line.  The  sympathies  of  young  Purnell  were  with 
the  South,  and  he  left  Princeton  with  his  comrades^  going 
tnst  to  his  home,  and  afterward,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  guardian  and  friends,  he  proceeded  further  South,  and 
entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  a private  in  the  First 
Maryland  Cavalry.  Afterward  he  was  promoted  to  an  Ad- 
jutancy in  the  Second  Maryland  Cavalry,  serving  nearly 
three  years,  thirteen  months  of  which  he  spent  as  a prisoner 
on  Johnson’s  Island,  Lake'  Erie.  In  consequence  of  his 
being  an  officer  and  declining  to  take  the  oath  after  Lee’s 
surrender,  he  did  not  obtain  his  liberty  till  late  in  June, 
1805.  11c  then  tried  to  interest  himself  in  mercantile  pur- 

suits, but  finding  his  tastes  were  not  for  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness, he  began  in  the  spring  of  1867  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  John  R.  Franklin,  afterward  Judge  Franklin, 
of  Snow  Hill.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  entered  the 
Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  re- 
mained until  the  next  May,  when  he  returned  home  and 
was  the  same  month  admitted  to  the  bar.  l he  following 
August  lie  opened  an  office  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
the  law,  in  which  he  still  continues.  Mr.  Purnell  has  been 
very  successful  as  a lawyer,  and  has  a large  and  growing 
practice  in  his  district.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  delights  especially  in  the  preparation  of  cases, 
and  in  bringing  (hem  before  the  court.  lie  is  personally 
pleasing,  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  his  increasing  popu- 
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lurily  and  success  are  the  natural  result  of  well-directed 
effort  and  an  agreeable  manner.  Notwithstanding  the  part 
he  took  in  the  late  war,  he  disclaims  the  idea  of  partisan- 
ship; while  tenacious  of  his  own  views,  he  willingly  ac- 
cords the  fill  lest  libel  ly  to  ol  hers  in  their  political  opinions. 
Mr.  I’uruell  married,  in  1X70,  Margaret  I).,  daughter  of 
Edward  11.  Bowen,  a member  of  the  Snow  Ilill  bar,  who 
died  in  1848.  They  have  three  children  Mr.  Purnell  is 
the  owner  of  over  one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Worcester 
County, 


SMOLDER,  Basil  S.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
j-jE  r (Spaulding)  Elder,  was  born  in  Frederick  County, 
j Maryland,  October  29,  1773,  and  died  October  13, 

|fj.-  1869,  within  a few'  days  of  attaining  the  age  of 

P ninety-six  years.  His  grandfather,  William  Elder, 
died  in  1775  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  His  grave  is  at  the 
family  homestead,  not  far  from  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  century  his  father  removed,  with 
all  his  family  excepting  Basil,  from  Frederick  County  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  w'here  he  died 
in  1832,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  His  wife  died  in  1848, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  Basil  S.  Elder  received  a rudi- 
mentary education  in  the  common  country  schools  of  his 
day,  and  when  cpiite  young  came  to  Baltimore  to  take  a 
clerkship  in  the  store  of  his  uncle,  William  Spaulding, 
with  whom,  after  a few  years,  he  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship. They  carried  on  an  extensive  grocery  and  produce 
business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Spaulding  & Elder,  on 
Howard  Street,  adjoining  the  old  Wheatfield  Inn,  now  the 
Howard  House.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Spaulding  in  1810, 
Mr.  Elder  formed  a copartnership  with  the  late  Joseph 
Taylor,  and  the  firm  assumed  the  name  of  Elder  & Taylor. 
They  continued  the  country  grocery  business  for  eighteen 
years,  during  which  time  they  inaugurated  and  developed 
a new  and  very  important  feature  in  the  business  of  the 
city,  as  forwarding  merchants,  receiving  by  the  Boston 
and  New  York  packets  large  quantities  ol  goods,  w hich 
they  lorw aided  by  six  horse  teams  over  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  to  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio  River, 
to  be  thence  freighted  by  steamboats  to  their  destination  at 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  other  points.  The  copartner- 
ship with  M r.  Taylor  was  dissolved  in  1828,  and  Mr.  Elder 
took  his  eldest  son  into  the  business,  w hich  was  continued 
under  the  linn  name  of  B.  S.  Elder  & Son,  until  gradually 
the  inauguration  of  rail  transportation  superseded  the  for- 
warding business.  ‘ Mr.  Elder  was  married  in  1801  to 
Elizabeth  M.  Snowden,  daughter  of  Francis  Snowden,  of 
Branton,  Baltimore  County.  She  died  in  i860,  after  a 
married  life  of  fifty-nine  years.  They  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren, three  of  w hom  died  in  infancy.  ( )f  the  remaining 
ten,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  one  daughter  and 
seven  sons  survive,  whose  united  ages  would  be  live  bun 


dred  and  eighteen  years.  'Che  eldest,  a daughter  now  in 
the  seventy -sixth  year  of  her  age,  has  been  for  nearly  sixty 
years  a Sister  of  Charity  in  the  Mother  House  of  that 
community,  St.  Joseph’s,  at  Kinmellxburg.  One  son,  Wil- 
liam Henry,  now  sixty  years  of  age,  and  next  to  the 
youngest  of  all  the  children,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nat- 
chez, Mississippi,  in  May,  1857,  and  has  recently  been 
appointed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  as  coadjutor,  with  the  right 
of  succession,  to  the  present  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco. 
All  the  other  sons,  except  Francis,  the  eldest,  have  settled 
in  the  West  and  South.  Mr.  Elder  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  was  an  exemplary 
member  throughout  his  long  life.  His  wife  was  noted  for 
her  deeds  of  charity  to  the  poor  and  to  the  orphan.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  incorporators  and  trustees  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  and  social  inter- 
course of  Archbishops  Carroll,  Mareschal/and  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  archiepiscopal  office.  Mr.  Elder  never  held 
nor  sought  any  public  office.  He  was  noted  for  his  humane 
and  charitable  disposition  and  even  temper.  Lie  was  iden- 
tified with  the  old  Savings  Bank,  from  its  incipiency,  and 
continued  to  be  an  active  director  in  that  institution  until 
declining  years  rendered  him  incapable  of  active  service, 
when  he  relinquished  the  trust  w'ith  great  reluctance.  He 
was  not  conspicuous  in  politics,  but  was  a persistent 
voter  to  a very  late  period  of  his  life.  After  going  through 
the  various  party  phases  of  the  early  portion  of  this 
century,  he  finally  closed  his  days  an  earnest  adherent  of 
the  Democratic  party.  His  military  record  is  embraced 
in  the  expedition  of  General  Washington  to  quell  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  as  it  was  called,  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  his  participation  in  the  defence  of  Balti- 
more in  the  last  w'ar  with  England,  notably  at  the  battle  of 
North  Point.  Ilis  chief  characteristic  was  his  devotion  to 
his  religion  and  his  probity  as  a merchant.  In  his  letters 
to  his  children  he  scarcely  ever  failed  to  impress  upon 
them  the  Gospel  injunction,  “ What  doth  it  profit  a man  to 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  .his  own  soul  ?”  With  this 
sentiment  always  in  his  heart  he  could  not  fail  to  attain 
an  enviable  distinction  in  the  community  as  a good, 
upright,  and  useful  citizen,  one  of  nature’s  noblemen.  In 
1851  he  celebrated  his  golden  wedding  in  Baltimore,  on 
which  occasion  were  assembled  all  his  children  and  grand- 
children, numbering  over  thirty  persons. 


LI  VANE,  llnN.  Clkmknt,  Lawyer,  Editor,  and 
State  Senator,  the  eldest  child  of  Dr.  Vans  Mur- 
""  " ray  and  OclaviafVan  Dorn)  Sulivane,  was  born  in 
| ».■  Port  Gibson,  Claiborne  County,  Mississippi,  August 
' > 20,  1838.  His  father’s  family  were  descended  from 

Major  James  Sulivane,  an  Irish  officer  in  one  of  the  regi- 
ments of  King  James,  who  removed  to  this  country,  and 
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sullied  in  Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  in  1(193.  All  the 
families  of  his  descendants  have  from  that  time  lived  and 
died  in  that  comity,  with  the  exception  only  of  a great 
uncle  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  who  was  also  named 
(.'lenient  Sulivanc,  and  who  was  a Captain  in  the  United 
Stales  Army,  and  who  was  killed  at  lilack  Kock  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  of  Dr.  Sulivanc,  the  father  of  Senator  Suli- 
vane,  who  lost  his  life  by  violence  in  I’ort  Gibson,  Mis- 
sissippi, where  he  had  married  and  settled.  The  associa- 
tions of  the  place  were  made  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  so  trying  to  his  widow,  that  she  with  her  two  infant 
children,  Clement  Sulivanc,  and  his  sister,  still  younger, 
removed  to  Cambridge,  Maryland,  the  former  home  of  her 
husband,  and  ever  afterwards  resided  with  his  family.  Dr. 
Sulivanc  was  named  for  a maternal  great  uncle,  Vans 
Murray,  who  was  Minister  to  France  and  Holland  under 
the  administration  of  the  first  President  Adams.  Mrs. 
Sulivanc  w as  the  daughter  of  Judge  Van  Dorn,  of  Port 
Gibson,  Mississippi.  The  Van  Dorns  are  numerous  in 
New  York  and  New'  Jersey,  where  they  have  lived  since 
the  early  Dutch  settlements,  and  have  occupied  every 
position  in  life.  The  maternal  grandmother  of  Senator 
Sulivane  was  Miss  Donaldson,  ot  Tennessee,  who  was  the 
niece  of  Mrs.  General  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  adopted 
daughter  of  herself  and  husband.  Governor  William 
Grason,  of  Queen  Anile’s  County,  was  an  uncle  by  mar- 
riage of  Senator  Sulivane.  The  latter  was  always  of  a 
studious  disposition  ; he  was  brought  up  and  educated  at 
Cambridge.  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  spent  one 
year  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  follow'ed  by  a year 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  stood  second  in  his 
class;  and  this  was  succeeded  by  two  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  lie  then  studied  law  wi’fh  lion. 
Charles  F.  Goldsborough  in  Cambridge,  and  U'as  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  November,  i860.  The  next  April  he  en- 
listed in  Company  A,  of  the  Tenth  Mississippi  Regiment, 
at  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year,  was 
transferred,  on  application,  to  Company  B,  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Virginia  Regiment,  at  Richmond.  In  November, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  and  Aide-de- 
Camp,  on  the  stall  ol  General  Carl  Van  Dorn,  his  mother’s 
brother,  at  Manassas,  hav  ing  been  called  for  that  purpose 
from  West  Virginia,  where  he  was  a private  soldier  under 
General  R.  E.  Lee.  He  accompanied  General  Van  Dorn 
to  Arkansas,  in  January,  1862,  and  served  with  him  until 
May,  1863,  when  the  General  was  killed  at  Spring  Hill, 
Tennessee.  Lieutenant  Sulivane  was  in  all  the  principal 
battles  in  the  West,  from  March,  1861,  to  May,  1863,  in- 
cluding the 'Rattles  of  Elk  Horn  or  Pea  Ridge,  Farmington, 
Corinth,  Vicksburg,  etc.  He  had  three  horses  killed  under 
him,  but  never  received  a wound.  In  May,  1863,  he  was 
ordered  East,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  on  the  stall  of  Brigadier-General  G.  W.  F.  Lee, 
eldest  son  ol  General  R.  E.  Lee,  then  commanding  the 
defences  of  Richmond,  and  took  part  in  repelling  the 


cavalry  raids  made  against  the  city.  Willi  two  regiments 
of  his  command  he  drove  back  the  night  attack  of  Colonel 
Dahlgren,  March,  1,  1869.  lie  was  promoted  Captain 
in  July,  18(14,  and  Chief  of  Stall  to  Brigadier-General 
Lee.  In  January,  1865,  he  was  promoted  Major,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  the  following  March,  and  was  recom- 
mended as  Brigadier-General,  and  the  appointment  was 
ordered  to  be  made  by  President  Davis,  but  the  Con- 
federate Army  retreated  from  Richmond  before  the  neces- 
sary papers  had  been  sent  to  receive  the  signature  of  the 
President.  The  military  career  of  Colonel  Sulivane  ended 
with  the  surrender  of  Lee’s  army,  and  he  was  paroled  and 
returned  to  his  home  at  Cambridge,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  practicing  his  profession  in  partnership  with  the 
lion.  Daniel  M.  Henry,  member  of  Congress  from  the 
First  District  of  Maryland.  In  1871  he  became,  and  has 
since  continued,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Cam-  .. 
bridge  Chronicle,  a long-established  and  influential  weekly 
paper,  which  has  lost  none  of  its  prestige  in  the  hands  of 
its  present  owner.  Through  its  columns  he  is  the  efficient 
promoter  of  every  good  and  worthy  cause,  and  both  by 
word  and  pen  exerts  a strong  influence  in  the  favor  and 
support  of  every  public  improvement.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Democratic  party  from  his  youth, 
and  was  for  seven  years  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  his  county,  until,  in  November,  1877,  he  was 
elected  State  Senator  from  Dorchester  County  for  four 
years.  Senator  Sulivane  has  been  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  for  several  years,  and  of  the  A.  F. 
and  F.  M.  since  August,  1876.  He  has  always  been  at- 
tached to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  lie  was  mar- 
ried, November  26,  1868,  to  Delia  B.  Ilayward,  only 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  B.  Hayward,  who  ha$  been 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  of  Maryland  since  Jan- 
uary, 1870.  The  office  of  Dr.  Hayward  will  expire  in  1880, 
he  having  been  three  times  appointed  to  it  by  successive 
governors  of  Maryland.  Senator  Sulivane  has  three  chil- 
dren. He  is  a man  of  fine  physique ; well  known  for  his 
outspoken  manliness  of  character,  and  as  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Dorchester  bar;  also  as  one  of  the  most  public- 
spirited,  and  enterprising  citizens  of  Cambridge. 


■ijrjjJlCHARDSON,  Ciiari.es  Chesterfield,  M.D., 
was  born  in  Howard  County,  Maryland,  August 
Ok'  " 10,  1831.  lie  was  the  third  son  in  a family  of 

? fifteen  children,  some  of  whom  st^ll  survive.  1 1 is 
J1  father,  Dr.  Charles  Richardson,  a native  of  the  same 
county,  graduated  at  the  Maryland  University  in  1816,  and 
for  fifty-one  years  practiced  in  that  county.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  profession,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a man  of 
learning,  being  the  author  of  several  medical  and  scientific 
works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a volume  on  the 
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potato  disease,  when  llnil  seourge  first  made  its  appear- 
ance; also  a volume  on  the  cholera  epidemic.  He  died 
in  1871,  full  of  years  and  honors.  The  family  descended 
limn  < leorge  Kii  hanlsoii,  a Welsh  uolileman,  whose  eoal 
id  arms  is  m III.  Kit  haidson's  possession,  and  some  ol 
whose  descendants,  near  relatives  of  the  latter,  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Hank  of  Richardson,  Spencer  de  Co.,  Liver- 
pool, England.  He  has  also  German  and  English  blood 
in  his  veins.  His  mother  was  Julia  A.,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Smith,  a prosperous  shipping  and  commission  merchant  of 
Baltimore.  He  received  his  early  education  at  an  Acad- 
emy in  Brookville,  Montgomery  County,  and  at  St.  Tim- 
othy’s Hall,  in  Baltimore  County.  He  was  trained  to 
medicine  from  his  boyhood,  his  father  being  an  enthusiast 
in  the  science,  and  he  inheriting  the  same  passion.  He 
had  also  an  elder  brother,  Samuel,  who  studied  for  the 
same  profession,  and  graduated  at  the  Maryland  Univer- 
sity in  1848.  Dr.  Charles  Richardson  read  with  his  father, 
and  became  practically  accjuainted  with  the  medical  art, 
after  which  he  passed  through  the  usual  course  at  the 
above  University,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1855. 
Deciding  to  remain  in  Baltimore  he  settled  at  once,  and 
soon  secured  a good  practice,  which  has  continued  to  in- 
crease. He  is  a general  practitioner,  has  no  specialties; 
is  a popular  and  trusted  family  physician,  lie  has  little 
taste  for  surgery,  still  has  had  his  full  share  of  remarkable 
cases,  and  of  success  in  their  treatment.  He  has  the  same 
natural  gift  in  the  healing  art  which  his  father  possessed, 
and  which  has  made  them  both  so  successful.  He  is  now 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness. 
Eor  several  years  Dr.  Richardson  took  much  interest  and 
a very  active  part  in  politics,  especially  during  the  great 
reform  which  rescued  the  city  from  the  hands  of  the  mobs 
under  Knovv-Nothing  rule.  Mayor  George  W.  Brown, 
now  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Baltimore,  appointed 
him  Assistant  Health  Commissioner.  He  was  also  for  a 
time  a member  of  the  School  Board  from  the  Sixteenth 
Ward.  llis  marriage  with  Harriet  A.  Councilman,  of 
Baltimore,  took  place  in  1856.  They  have  a son  and  a 
daughter,  Harry  and  Nellie. 


UMR,  Hon.  Chari. us  M uiword,  son  of  Charles  and 
Margaret  ( Brail ) Jump,  was  born  January  5,  1829, 
in  Talbot  County,  where  he  still  resides.  llis 
I father  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  a 
I maidiighly  regarded  in  the  community,  but  would 
never  accept  any  office,  though  repeatedly  solicited  to  do 
so.  The  grandfather  of  II011.  Charles  M.  Jump  was  a 
Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  When  brought  under 
lire  at  the  battle  of  Germantown  his  regiment  lied,  but  he 
rallied  (hem,  brought  them  into  action,  and  inspired  by  his 
example,  they  fought  bravely  to  the  end  of  the  eunlliet. 


He  was  promoted  for  his  bravery  and  meritorious  service 
on  this  occasion.  He  left  at  his  death  a family  of  fourteen 
children,  eight  sons  and  six  daughters,  all  married.  The 
111.1le111.il  gra nil lat her  ol  the  subjeel  ol  our  sketch  h it  live 
ilaiighlei  ,,  three  ol  whom  luariied  three  brothers  ol  the 
name  of  Jump;  two  cousins  of  whom,  also  bearing  that 
name,  married  the  remaining  daughters.  The  education 
of  Charles  M.  Jump,  well  begun  at  the  primary  schools  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  home,  was  finished  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  Oxford,  Talbot  County,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  mathematics,  Latin,  and  the  higher  branches  of  study. 
At  this  school  he  underwent  a very  strict  discipline, 
learning  to  work  hard  in  youth  in  the  field  and  to  practice 
economy.  He  Vas  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  had  a de- 
cided taste  for  mechanical  pursuits.  After  leaving  school 
he  built  a house,  hewing  all  the  timbers  himself,  and  com- 
menced farming  the  following  year,  1852.  He  has  re- 
mained to  the  present  time  at  the  same  place,  engaged  in 
the  same  occupation.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  Maryland,  in  which  he  served  on  the  Pension  Commit- 
tee and  in  the  Examination  of  Applicants,  also  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  on  the  Engrossing  Committee. 
In  1869  Mr.  Jump  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  and  served 
until  1873.  In  1877  he  was  elected  County  Commis- 
sioner for  two  years.  April  4,  1874,  he  joined  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  and  was  Master  of  the  Chapel  Grange  for 
two  years.  In  i860  he  became  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  to  which  denomination  he  had  always 
been  attached,  and  in  1867  connected  himself  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  In  politics  he  has 
always  been  a Democrat.  He  claims  the  privilege  of  de- 
ciding for  himself  of  the  personal  fitness  of  those  who  re- 
ceive his  suffrages  at  the  polls,  and  believes  that  no  politi- 
cal organization  should  have  the  power  to  fill  the  offices 
with  men  who  have  no  other  than  party  claims.  Mr.  Jump 
was  married,  July  19,  1853,  to  Mary  Henrietta,  daughter 
of  Philip  Morgan,  of  Caroline  County.  They  have  five 
daughters;  the  second,  Anna  Pauline,  is  the  wife  of  Rev. 
George  S.  Lightner,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  now  preaching  in  Baltimore.  July  19,  1878,  being 
the  twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jump  celebrated  their  silver  wedding,  their  five  daugh- 
ters serving  as  bridesmaids.-  Mr.  Jump  is  regarded  as  a 
man  of  superior  intelligence,  and  is  an  honored  member 
of  his  Church. 


PIOX.Ct.RtSTOt.itKR  Christian,  A.M.,  M.I).,  I.L.D., 
•fyjG  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  August  28,  1816. 
|\:'3  llis  father,  Luther  James  Cox,  a native  of  Queen 
| Anne’s  County,  early  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
J L in  the  city,  and  became  known  as  a high-toned  and 
prosperous  merchant,  lie  was  a consistent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  an  acceptable  local  min- 
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isler  of  that  denomination.  The  mother  of  T)r.  Cox  was  j 
Maria  C atharine,  daughter  of  Christian  and  Susanna  Kee-  t 
ner,  and  sister  to  Christian  and  Itavid  Keener,  who  are 
i emeinl n i ed  liy  many  as  prominent  among  the  most  eutei  - 
prising  and  uselul  eili/eus  ol  their  day.  Mrs.  Cox  was  a 
cultivated  and  pious  w oman,  possessed  of  fine  literary  taste 
and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  Young  C.  C. 
Cox  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  best  seminaries  of 
learning  in  his  native  city,  and  was  devoted  to  his  hooks, 
excelling  in  the  study  of  the  classics.  In  1S33  he  entered 
the  |unior  C lass  at  Yale  College,  from  which  institution 
he  was  honorably  graduated  in  1835.  Among  his  college 
mates  were  William  M.  Evarts,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  and 
the  late  minister  to  England,  Edwards  Pierrepont.  He 
had  decided  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law,  to  which  his 
tastes  early  inclined  him,  and  in  which  profession  his  large 
intellectual  resources,  clear  analytical  mind,  and  fine  ora- 
torical powers  would  doubtless  have  secured  for  him 
brilliant  success,  but  having  become  fascinated  by  the  acci- 
dental perusal  of  a celebrated  French  treatise  on  physi- 
ology, he  suddenly  abandoned  the  law  and  prosecuted 
with  much  zeal  the  study  of  medicine.  Before  the  com- 
pletion of  his  medical  course  he  was  married  to  Amanda, 
daughter  of  Clarke  Northrop,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
a lady  of  rare  accomplishments  and  superior  mental  en- 
dowments. After  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine from  the  Washington  Medical  University,  at  Balti- 
more, in  1838,  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  practice  of 
this  profession  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  seriously  impaired  health,  he  soon  located  in 
Baltimore  County,  where  he  continued  to  practice  labori- 
ously and  successfully  until  his  removal  to  Talbot  County, 
in  the  fall  of  1843,  where  the  largest  portion  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  has  been  spent.  Here  he  became  at  once 
firmly  established.  Ilis  rides  extended  over  an  immense 
geographical  area,  and  he  was  recognized  in  and  out  of  the 
Stale  as  a physician  and  surgeon  of  marked  ability.  In 
1848  he  w'as  invited  to  the  chair  of  Institutes  of  Medicine 
and  Hygiene  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  but 
in  the  succeeding  year  resigned  the  position  and  resumed  his 
duties  in  Talbot,  lie  became  especially  active  about  this 
time  in  his  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  profession 
in  his  adopted  county,  and  for  this  purpose  organized  a 
flourishing  local  medical  society,  over  which  he  presided 
for  a number  of  years.  In  1851  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  embrac- 
ing within  its  membership  the  best  talent  of  the  State,  and 
to  this  day  ranking  among  the  leading  scientific  organiza- 
tions of  the  country.  About  this  time  he  became  interested 
in  the  political  questions  then  being  agitated,  and  soon  ac- 
quired reputation  as’  a vigorous  writer  and  speaker.  Ilis 
a Nil  iat  ions  had  always  been  with  the  Whig  party,  whose 
principles  he  cherished  and  ardently  advocated.  In  1855 
he  was  with  great  unanimity  nominated  for  Congress  in  the 
First  District  of  Maryland,  by  the  convention  w hich  as- 


sembled at  Cambridge,  but  for  reasons  of  a personal  nature 
the  proffered  honor  was  declined.  Two  years  later  he  w as 
again  nominated,  and  entered  upon  a spirited  canvass  in 
opposition  to  lion.  |ames  A . Stewart,  then  a prominent 
Democratic  member  ol  the  House  ol  Representatives,  and 
now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  State  Appellate  Court.  Ex- 
traordinary means  w'ere  employed  to  return  Mr.  Stewart  to 
Congress  (where  the  two  political  parties  were  very  nicely 
balanced),  and  the  result  was  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Cox 
by  a moderate  majority.  In  1861  he  was  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the  peril  which  threatened  the  existence  of  the 
government,  and  although  most  of  his  friends  and  relatives 
sympathized  with  the  Southern  movement,  he  assumed  a 
manly  attitude  against  the  rebellion  anti  in  defence  of  the 
Union.  Ilis  bold  and  earnest  course  lost  him  many  ad- 
herents, and  sensibly  diminished  his  success  as  a practi- 
tioner of  medicine.  In  October,  after  passing  an  exami- 
nation, he  was  appointed  Brigade  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
assigned  to  the  medical  directorship  of  Lockwood’s  Bri- 
gade, then  occupying  the  counties  of  Accomac  and  North- 
ampton, in  Eastern  Virginia.  Early  in  the  following  year 
he  was  ordered  to  Baltimore  as  one  of  an  Army  Board  or- 
ganized for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  medical  ser- 
vice in  the  war,  and  also  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  for  the 
Inspection  of  Invalid  Officers.  In  April,  1862,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Medical  Purveyor  of  the  Middle  Mili- 
tary Department,  located  at  Baltimore,  a position  of  much 
labor  and  responsibility.  In  the  same  year  he  W'as  made 
Surgeon-General  of  Maryland,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel 
of  Cavalry.  The  addition  of  this  office  greatly  enlarged 
his  sphere  of  duty.  In  the  midst  of  these  important  gov- 
ernment cares  and  labors  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
claims  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  continued  to  feel  a 
lively  interest.  Accordingly,  we  find  him,  in  1863,  reading 
two  valuable  papers  before  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Chicago  (now'  published  in  the  printed  Transactions), 
at  which  meeting  he  was  unanimously  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  that  distinguished  body  of  physicians  and  scientists. 
In  the  autumn  of  1864  Doctor  Cox  received  the  unsought 
and  unanimous  nomination  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Maryland,  and  w'as  elected  by  a vote  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  general  ticket.  By  virtue  of  his  office  he  be- 
came the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  duties  of  which  he 
discharged  with  signal  ability  and  impartiality.  At  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Governor  Hicks,  the  name  of  Gov- 
ernor Cox  was  urged  by  many  as  his  successor  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  probabilities  of  his  success 
were  very  flattering,  when  he  concluded  to  retire  from  the 
competition.  This  step  has  been  regarded*  by  his  friends 
as  the  serious  mistake  of  his  public  life.  In  1865  he  was 
selected  by  President  Lincoln  as  one  of  the  Visiting  Board 
at  West  Point,  and  assisted  in  the  examinations  of  that 
year.  In  the  spring  of  iK(>(>  he  made  a visit  to  the  Uhl 
World,  having  been  accredited  the  first  representative  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  the  medical  and  sei- 
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entific  societies  of  Europe.  ] I is  reception  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  profession  abroad  was  most  cordial  and  llatter- 
ing,  In  August  of  that  year  the  ISr.it ish  Medical  Associa- 
tion convened  at  the  old  city  ol  ( liestei , on  which  occasion 
lh.  ( on  was  loi  mally  inlroduccd,  and  delivered  an  elo- 
quent and  acceptable  discourse.  1 lere  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  illustrious  members  of  the  profession, 
whose  friendship  he  still  retains.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  medical  men  of  the  Old  World  of  the 
representative  of  the  New,  Or.  Cox  was  treated  with  marked 
attention,  and  among  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  was 
that  of  honorary  membership  in  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. After  an  extended  tour  across  the  Continent  he 
returned,  late  in  the  year,  to  his  native  city.  In  1867  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred. upon  him  by  the 
Faculty  and  Trustees  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. During  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
States  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  the  National  Capital.  In  1869,  having  resigned 
government  office,  he  was  invited  to  take  the  Chair  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene  in  Georgetown  Medi- 
cal College.  His  lectures  were  regarded  by  those  who 
heard  them  as  unusually  interesting  and  instructive,  indi- 
cating complete  acquaintance  with  the  intricate  subjects 
presented  for  discussion.  In  connection  with  other  duties 
he  edited  about  this  time  the  National  Medical  Journal , 
to  which  he  contributed  much  valuable  material.  In  1871 
Doctor  Cox  united  with  Doctors  Stephens  Smith,  Elisha 
Harris,  and  others,  who  assembled  at  Long  Branch,  in  es- 
tablishing the  American  Health  Association,  and  was  se- 
lected as  a member  of  its  first  Executive  Committee.  In 
April  of  the  same  year,  on  the  organization  by  Congress  of 
a Board  of  Health  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Executive,  one  of  its  members,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  elected  its  President.  The  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  he  discharged  the  varied,  delicate,  and  respon- 
sible duties  of  this  trying  position,  are  clearly  indicated  by 
the  valuable  reports  and  papers  which,  from  time  to  time, 
emanated  from  his  pen.  On  July  3,  1876,  a Congress  of 
Authors  was  convened  in  Independence  Hall,  at  Philadel- 
phia, each  of  the  invited  writers  having  been  previously 
requested  to  prepare  a memoir  of  some  one  distinguished 
in  the  times  of  the  Revolution.  To  the  doctor  was  as- 
signed the  life  and  services  of  Matthew  Tilghman,  of  Mary- 
land. 'Pile  paper  was  presented  and  deposited  among  the 
archives  of  the  venerable  cradle  of  liberty.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  and  constituted  Chairman  of  Group  XIV, 
which  embraced  the  important  subjects  of  healing,  light- 
ing, ventilation,  drainage,  and  other  branches  in  their  me- 
chanical aiuj  sanitary  relations.  His  library  contains  numer- 
ous  chplomas  of  merit,  and  certificates  of  honorary  mem- 
bership in  leading  literary  and  scientific  societies,  foreign 
and  domestic.  At  the  present  time  Dr.  Cox  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  professional  pursuits  at  Washington,  prominent  in 


all  useful  public  enterprises,  and  especially  conspicuous  in 
art  and  literary  institutions,  lie  has  been  a constant  con- 
tributor for  many  years  to  medical  and  scicnlilii  journals, 
and  lias  also  devoted  much  time  to  literary  pursuits.  Asa 
poet  lie  is  especially  successful  in  dashing  oil  ill  Ihc  inter- 
vals of  a busy  life  poems  ol  rare  beauty  and  finish.  Not 
a few  of  these  have  been  widely  circulated  through  the 
press,  and  translated  into  foreign  languages.  As  a platform 
speaker  and  lecturer  he  has  few  superiors.  In  politics  he 
is  a consistent  Republican,  and  in  church  relations  an 
Episcopalian.  He  is  of  medium  height,  and  active  in  his 
movements.  Socially,  he  is  very  popular,  being  possessed 
of  courtly  manners;  endowed  with  a kind  and  sympathetic 
nature,  he  is  quick  to  respond  to  the  appeals  of  suffering 
humanity,  and  his  frequent  and  unostentatious  acts  of 
benevolence  will  be  long  remembered.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cox 
have  had  eight  children,  one  of  whom  is  a physician  in" 
Southern  California. 


IFKITH,  Goi.dshorougii  S.,  Merchant  and  Phil- 
iVrjr-  anlhropist,  was  born  November  4,  1814,'  near  Aber- 
1 '.'Jyf  deen,  Harford  County,  Maryland.  Ilis  parents, 

©Ifei  James  and  Sarah  Griffith,  were  married  August  1 1, 
41  1803.  They  had  eight  children,  of  whom  only  three 

are  living.  His  father  was  a volunteer  in  the  United 
Slates  Army  for  a very  short  time,  when  General  Ross,  at 
tlie  head  of  the  British  troops,  advanced  towards  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  in  1814.  The  exposure  of  camp  life 
ruined  his  health,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  return  home, 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  a few  months  old. 
Two  years  after,  the  widow  became  the  wife  of  Henry 
Michael.  The  issue  of  that  marriage  was  six  children,  four 
of  whom  remain.  The  property  left  by  his  father,  which 
would  have  yielded  a moderate  competency,  was  not 
judiciously  managed,  and  it  gradually  disappeared.  The 
change  of  circumstances  induced  the  family  to  remove  to 
Baltimore.  At  that  time  Goldsborough  was. not  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  but  he  fully  realized  the  necessity  of 
exertion  on  the  part  of  himself  anil  brothers.  He  soon  ob- 
tained a situation  and  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life 
with  all  the  courage,  industry.,  and  perseverance  which 
have  marked  his  course  in  every  undertaking  to  the  present 
period.  For  several  years  he  was  with  A.  and  J.  Bonn, 
tobacco  manufacturers.  These  gentlemen  were  so  well 
pleased  with  his  integrity,  honesty,  and  faithful  discharge 
of  duty,  that  they  always  added  a small  amount  over  and 
above  his  stipulated  weekly  dues.  They  (also  ollered  him 
inducements  to  remain  with  them  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  promised  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  they 
would  establish  him  in  business.  Their  kind  offer  was  not 
accepted,  as  the  tobacco  trade  was  not  congenial  to  his 
taste.  He,  however,  manifested  the  deepest  gratitude  for 
their  generous  intentions  and  interest  in  his  welfare.  Mr. 
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Thomas  Spicer,  his  Sunday  school  teacher,  recommended 
and  i ut  rod  need  him  to  i\l  r.  Archibald  Holder,  with  whom  he 
learned  the  paperhanging  business,  lie  became  such  an 
expert  in  that  line  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  lie  was 
earning  from  twenty  to  foity  dollars  per  weelr.  M r.  ( ioldcr 
granted  him  many  advantages,  and  when  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  offered  him  a copartnership  with  his  brother 
Robert  Holder,  whom  he  was  about  to  establish  in  Phila- 
delphia. Although  this  opportunity  was  urged  for  his  ac- 
ceptance, lie  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  leave  Haiti- 
more,  and  therefore  declined.  1 1 is  mother  had  become  a 
confirmed  invalid,  and  needed  his  presence  and  influence 
at  home.  The  support  of  the  family  principally  devolved 
upon  him,  his  brothers  having  left  for  other  States.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  lie  selected  a partner  who  thoroughly 
understood  upholstering,  of  which  he  had  no  practical 
knowledge.  They  commenced  the  paperhanging  and 
upholstery  business  on  Baltimore  Street,  with  good  credit 
and  five  hundred  dollars  each,  which  they  had  saved,  and 
soon  realized  three  thousand  dollars.  At  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  Mr.  Griffith  bought  out  the  entire  interest  of 
his  partner,  and  conducted  the  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. It  was  afterwards  known  as  a wholesale  and  retail 
paperhanging  and  upholstery  establishment,  and  was  con- 
tinued by  him  until  1854,  when  he  sold  out  to  his  half 
brothers,  Michael  & Brothers.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
embarked  in  other  speculations  that  proved  successful.  In 
1846  he  started  in  the  carpet  business,  his  establishment, 
Nos.  89  and  91  Baltimore  Street,  being  widely  known  be- 
cause of  its  importations  from  Europe,  and  selections 
from  the  best  factories  in  this  country.  In  view  of  his 
frequent  absence  from  home,  and  many  engagements  out- 
side of  his  business  proper,  he  associated  two  of  his 
nephews  with  him,  under  the  title  of  II.  S.  Griffith  A Co. 
The  firm  is  composed  of  himself,  G.  S.  Griffith,  Jr.,  and 
Thomas  Killlc,  a nephew  by  marriage.  Mr.  Griffith  mar- 
ried, May  30,  1839,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Felix  and 
Frances  Diirst,  natives  of  Switzerland.  Her  father  was 
born  in  Canton  Glavis,  her  mother  in  Canton  Basil.  They 
were  married  in  Baltimore,  and  had  twelve  children,  only 
three  of  whom  are  br  ing.  In  his  marriage  relation,  Mr 
Griffith  has  been  very  happy.  Mrs.  Griffith  being  a lady  of 
education,  refinement,  and  good  judgment,  has  filled  with 
marked  ability  every  position  which  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  occupy,  especially  during  the  late  war,  at  which 
time  she  rendered  energetic  and  material  aid  in  the  work 
of  the  Christian  Commission.  She  has  been  at  all  times  a 
ready  and  willing  coadjutor  to  her  husband  in  every  phil- 
anthropic work.  She  graduated  at  I leer  Creek  Seminary, 
1 1 ar loril  County,  in  I he  closing  session  ol  1 837,  and  was  con 
tinned  by  Rev.  I1. lias  1 1 cincr,  D.  I).,  in  the  First  Herman  Re- 
formed Church  in  Baltimore,  on  Hood  Friday,  l8j8.  Mr. 
Diirst,  Mrs.  Griffith’s  father,  was  a merchant  in  Cologne, 
on  the  Rhine.  The  house  is  still  widely  known  under  the 
tittle  of  Hcbruder  Diirst.  lie  was  a strong  advocate  of 
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liberty,  and  could  not  endure  remaining  under  the  invading 
rule  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  overrunning  Ger- 
many at  the  lime,  lie  therefore  came  to  America,  and  his 
love  for  his  adopted  country  manifested  itself  by  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  si  niggle  at  North  I’oinl,  September,  1814, 
more  than  two  years  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  an  American  citizen.  lie  died  March 
5,  1838,  in  his  fifty-second  year.  1 1 is  widow  survived 
him  twenty  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Mr. 
Griffith  deserves  particular  mention  for  his  entire  freedom 
from  ostentation;  while  his  manner  and  style  of  living  de- 
note good  taste,  there  is  no  attempt  at  display  or  desire  to 
court  public  favor.  No  financial  success  or  testimonials  of 
appreciation  have  led  him  from  the  path  of  Christian 
humility.  His  career  of  philanthropic  usefulness  began  at 
a very  early  age  ; and  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  he  has 
been  distinguished  as  the  principal  mover  in  many  reforms 
in  Baltimore  and  other  parts  of  the  State.  From  an  au- 
thentic record  we  find  that  Mr.  Griffith  has  contributed 
sixty  thousand  dollars  during  the  past  fifteen  years  to  pri- 
vate and  public  benevolence.  He  has  never  charged  any 
society  or  the  State  with  any  expense  incurred  by  travel- 
ling in  the  interests  of  a society,  or  as  a Commissioner  of 
the  State.  In  his  church  relations  he  holds  a prominent 
position.  He  is  an  elder  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  on 
Calvert  Street,  and  for  more  than  twenty-four  years  has 
been  a Delegate  to  the  meetings  of  Synod,  and  of  the 
Maryland  Classis.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Publi- 
cation Board  of  that  denomination  in  Philadelphia ; and 
was  elected  a Trustee  of  Franklin  Marshall  College,  at 
Lancaster,  the  late  James  Buchanan,  ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  being  its  chief  officer  at  the  time.  He 
is  also  a member  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Potomac,  and  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions connected  with  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  United  States.  In  the  summer  of  1856  he 
attended  as  an  American  Representative  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  <jt  I.ubeck,  Germany,  and  in  September,  1857,  a 
very  important  Alliance  at  Berlin,  which  occasion  the 
King  of  Prussia  honored  with  his  presence.  At  its  close 
a special  train  com  eyed  the  entire  delegation  on  a 
visit  to  the  palace  at  Potsdam,  where  it  was  entertained 
with  a bountiful  collation  ; after  which  the  delegates 
all  assembled  in  a court  in  front  of  the  palace,  a line  was 
formed,  the  Americans  being  placed  at  the  head,  there 
being  just  the  number  to  represent  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  The  King  and  Queen  then  appeared  and  moved 
along  the  line,  his  Majesty  addressing  each  nation  sepa- 
rately, to  w hich  a suitable  response  was  madu  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alliance,  Rev.  E.  Isuntze,  pastor  of  the  Gar- 
nisoti  K belie,  in  which  the  Conference  Convened.  In 
the  Sunday-school  department  Mr.  Griffith  holds  an  im- 
portant position,  being  President  of  the  Maryland  Sunday- 
school  Union;  and  is  a member  of  the  Sunday-school 
Board  of  the  Potomac  Synod.  He  has  also  been  a mem 
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1 >c r of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  Tract 
Society  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  long  identiliod  with 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  temperance 
movements.  ( )f  the  latter  he  has  Ini  n a warm  advocate 
from  his  youth  up.  Mi.  Griffith,  in  eo  operation  with  the 
late  William  A.  Wisong  and  R.  M.  Janney,  called  the  first 
meeting  with  a view  to  the  organization  of  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society,  which  was  effected  September  18,  i860,  and 
afterwards  endowed  with  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Henry  Watson.  This  noble 
charity  receives  and  cares  for  poor  destitute  children,  sent 
to  it  by  parents  or  friends,  or  committed  by  magistrates; 
and  by  means  of  the  Henry  Watson  endowment,  it  has 
added  to  the  Children’s  Department  a Sewing  Machine  De- 
partment, which  was  organized  February  13,  1871,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  sewing,  free  of  charge,  to  any  poor 
respectable  girl  w ho  might  apply  for  instruction.  In  this 
department  there  are  twenty-two  sew  ing  machines  in  con- 
stant operation,  most  of  which  have  been  loaned  gratis. 
Sewing  with  the  ordinary  needle  is  also  taught.  This 
branch  of  the  society  has  proved  a most  gratifying  success, 
as  many  young  girls  w ho  were  instructed  there  are  now 
filling  remunerative  situations  as  seamstresses,  dressmakers, 
machine  operators,  and  even  nursery  governesses.  This 
endowment  has  also  enabled  the  directors  to  connect  with 
the  others  a Girl’s  Home  Department,  and  a Department 
for  Instruction  in  Cutting  and  Fitting  Garments.  Mr. 
Griffith  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  its  objects  and  prosperity.  He  has 
filled  numerous  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  other  be- 
nevolent enterprises;  such  as  Commissioner  on  the  part 
of  the  city  to  visit  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls;  Trustee 
of  the  Union  Protestant  Infirmary;  Member  of  the  Board, 
of  Managers  of  the  Boy’s  Home  Society,  and  also  of  the 
House  of  Reformation  and  Instruction  for  Colored  Boys. 
Of  this  latter  institution  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  se- 
curing the  co-operation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land in  its  establishment,  because  of  the  large  number  of 
children  of  this  class  whom  he  found  in  the  jails  and  peni- 
tentiary. This  institution  is  under  excellent  management, 
and  accomplishing  a work  of  iclorm  calling  for  the  utmost 
liberality  on  the  pai  l of  the  Baltimore  City  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  ol  the  State,  lie  was  one  of  the  official 
visitors  of  the  jail  in  1865,  ’66  and  ’67  under  Hon.  John 
Fee  Chapman,  Mayor.  In  the  prison  reform  movement  Mr. 
Griffith  is  distinguished  and  w idely  know'll.  He  organized 
the  Maryland  Prisoners’  Aid  Association,  April  18,  1869, 
which  was  incorporated  in  March,  1873,  and  has  served  as 
its  President' from  the  beginning,  lie  is  also  one  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  lie  received  a commission  from  his  Excel- 
lency Governor  William  Pinkney  Whyte,  to  represent  the 
State  of  Maryland  at  the  International  Penitentiary  Con- 
gress, held  in  London,  July  3-13,  1872,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Right  Honorable  Far]  of  Caernarvon. 


The  occasion  was  also  honored  by  the  presence  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  gave  the  for- 
eign delegates  a warm  welcome,  and  In  whom  they  were 
individually  presented.  ( )n  the  billow  ing  w eek  they  were 
cordially  entertained  at  the  residence  of  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  Manning,  who  attended  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Griffith  presented  to  the  International  Executive  Com- 
mittee a paper  on  the  public  and  benevolent  institutions  of 
Maryland,  which  he  had  prepared  concisely  and  with  care. 
It  w'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  was 
afterwards  compiled  in  the  Report  of  the  Congress — a large 
volume  containing  eight  hundred  octavo  pages.  On  Mr. 
Griffith’s  return  to  Baltimore  he  submitted  a report  of  the 
proceedings,  debates,  and  conclusions  of  the  Congress,  and 
of  his  visits  to  the  convict  prisons  under  the  system  intro- 
duced by  lion.  Sir  Walter  Crofton.  lie  has  also  attended 
each  of  the  National  Prison  Congresses  held  in  tills 
country,  and  011  each  occasion  was  elected  one  of  the 
vice-presidents.  The  first  convened  in  Cincinnati,  October 
12-18,  1870,  and  was  presided  over  by  Governor  Hayes 
of  Ohio,  now  President  of  the  United  States.  The  second 
was  held  in  Baltimore,  [unitary  21-23,  *872.  The  third 
met  at  St.  Louis,  May  13-16,  1874,  and  the  fourth  in  New 
York,  [line  6-9,  1876.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Carroll,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  represent  Maryland  at 
the  International  Prison  Congress  in  Stockholm,  in  August, 
1878.  In  his  official  capacity  as  President  of  the  Maryland 
Prisoners’  Aid  Association,  Mr.  Griffith  has  made  annual 
tours  of  inspection  to  all  the  penal  and  pauper  institutions 
throughout  the  State,  and  is,  therefore,  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  construction  of  each  and  the  particular  condition 
of  the  inmates.  Through  his  earnest  efforts  a Sunday- 
school  was  established  in  the  Penitentiary  in  January, 
1859,  under  the  efficient  superintendence  of  Mr.  William 
A.  Wisong,  with  a faithful  corps  of  teachers.  It  is  regu- 
larly attended  by  nearly  all  the  convicts,  who  feel  it  a 
privilege  to  be  present.  The  singing  is  a very  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  feature  of  its  work.  With  Dr.  Charles  F. 
l’ercivall  at  the  organ,  the  sacred  songs  are  sung  in  genu- 
ine congregational  style  by  the  whole  school.  Mr.  Grif- 
fith never  fails  to  be  present  at  Divine  service  in  the  after- 
noon of  every  Sabbath  when  he  is  in  the  city,  and  assumes 
the  duty  of  securing  ministers  to  officiate  on  these  occa- 
sions, as  the  Slate  makes  no  provision  for  a moral  in- 
structor or  chaplain.  At  this  public  service  the  convicts 
are  encouraged  to  unite  in  the  singing;  and  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  exercise  of  this  priv- 
ilege has  a most  powerful  effect  in  breaking  down  stub- 
born wills;  and  one  here  and  another  there  lias  been  fre- 
quently seen  melted  to  tears  by  the  loud-swelling  chorus 
of  their  fellow-convicts  in  singing  praises  to  God.  Mary- 
land has  no  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  inspect- 
ors or  a board  of  commissioners  to  thoroughly  examine 
and  supervise  ilx  penal,  pauper,  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions. Neither  has  any  provision  been  made  for  the 
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secular,  religious,  ami  moral  improvement  of  her  criminal 
and  pauper  population;  hence  the  importance  of  such  an 
institution  us  the  Maryland  Prisoners’  Aid  Association,  I 
which  issuppoilcd  entirely  hy  voluntary  vnulrihulinns  of 
out  penen  nis  cil  i/e  ns.  The  aim  ol  llic  Association  is  to 
leach  the  heart  and  pain  the  will  of  the  prisoner  to  co- 
operate in  his  own  reform,  and  under  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  to  develop  in  his  mind  a moral  sense  of  his  cl uty 
to  God  and  to  society,  and  by  timely  aid  place  him  in  a 
condition  where  he  can,  through  his  own  exertion,  earn  an 
honest  living.  Mr.  Griffith  is  now  in  the  sixteenth  con- 
secutive year  of  his  Presidency  of  the  Maryland  Sunday- 
school  Union.  lie  has  been  identified  with  Sunday-schools 
as  pupil  and  teacher  for  fifty  years.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  entered  the  Sunday-school  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
of  which  I)r.  I.  P.  K.  llenshaw,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  then  pastor,  Mr.  William  Woodward,  Super- 
intendent of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Spicer,  his 
faithful  teacher.  It  was  then  and  there  he  was  first 
brought  to  a saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  He  became  a teacher  in  that  school,  in 
which  he  continued,  as  also  in  a mission  school,  for  a 
number  of  years,  until  in  the  providence  of  God  he  was 
led  to  take  charge  of  the  Normal  Bible  Class  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church.  This  class  was  organized,  December 
2,  1858,  after  his  return  from  an  extensive  tour  through  [ 
Europe,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Griffith,  llis  labors  as  a 
Sunday-school  teacher  were  attended  with  much  encour- 
agement. One  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  his  scholars  be- 
came members  of  church,  while  attending  his  class,  fifteen 
of  whom  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith  ; four  are  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  In  his  early  youth,  while  connected  with 
St.  Peter's  Sunday-school,  he  was  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Stone,  and  by  that  rite  he  became  a member  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  In  January  22,  1854,  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  First  Reformed  Church.  At  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  elected  President  of  St.  Peter’s 
Episcopal  Sunday-school  Temperance  Society,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  organizations  of  the  kind  in  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Griffith  has  been  for  many  years  Treasurer  of  the 
General  Board  ol  the  Orphans’  Home  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  Under  the  control  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
United  Stales.  The  Maryland  Sunday-school  Union  was 
incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  March 
9,  1846,  the  immunities  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it 
to  inure  for  the  period  of  thirty  years  thereafter;  but  by 
an  enactment  approved  April  11,  1874,  they  were  con- 
tinued in  force  perpetually,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  annul,  or  repeal  the  same  at  pleasure. 

A careful  examination  of  the  annual  reports  of  this  society 
most  conclusively  establishes  the  fact  that  the  work  per- 
formed by  it  is  the  most  important  and  valuable  auxiliary 
in  the  evangelization  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  Indeed 
in  some  parts  of  Maryland,  where  the  people  are  without 
the  opportunities  of  secular  or  religious  culture,  such  an 


institution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  children  and  youth 
from  growing  up  as  neglected  as  the  heathen.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  sections  where  the  colored  pnpulu 
lion  largely  abounds.  The  number  ol  Sunday  schools 
organized  and  reorganized  during  the  1'resideney  ol  Mr. 
Griffith  is  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The  number 
of  teachers  secured,  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  and  the  number  of  scholars  gathered  in, 
eighty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
Total,  ninety-five  thousiyul  six  hundred  and  eighteen.  To 
carry  on  this  work  efficiently  requires  a large  expenditure 
of  money,  as  well  as  patient  and  self-denying  toil,  and  to 
both  of  the  exigencies  Mr.  Griffith  has  addressed  himself 
as  a steward  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  While  he 
has  been  “ in  labors  more  abundant,”  his  cash  contribu- 
tions to  the  work  of  the  Union  have  amounted  to  this 
time  (1879)  to  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  dol- 
lars. Immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
civil  war,  Mr.  Griffith  organized,  in  May,  1861,  the  Balti- 
more Christian  Association,  composed  of  fifty  gentlemen, 
known  to  be  loyal  to  the  United  States  Government.  Of 
this  Association  he  was  elected  President.  It  was  the  first 
association  of  the  kind  organized.  It  also  issued  the  first 
circular  letter  calling  for  books  and  funds  with  a view  to 
afford  physical  and  spiritual  aid  to  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  as  well  as  to  disseminate  religious  truths  among 
the  military  encamped  in  and  around  the  city.  Mr.  Grif- 
fith’s attention  was  first  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  such 
an  association  by  the  riots  of  April  19,  1861.  Realizing 
the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  he  called  a meeting  of 
prominent  gentlemen  at  his  residence,  No.  157  Calvert 
Street.  lie  stated  his  apprehensions  that  a desperate 
struggle  had  commenced,  which  might  last  for  years,  and 
that  many  hospitals  would  necessarily  be  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baltimore,  lie  considered  that  the  situation  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  as  border  States,  would  render  them 
prominent  places  of  conflict ; that  tlieir  fields  would  be  trav- 
ersed by  contending  armies,  and  stained  with  the  blood  of 
thousands.  After  some  discussion  and  a careful  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  form  such  an 
association;  a suitable  constitution  was  drafted  and  adopted, 
giving  to  it  the  title  of  Baltimore  Christian  Association. 
Mr.  Griffith's  energetic  efficiency  and  prominent  position 
in  this  association  at  once  designated  him  as  a suitable  man 
to  be  elected  a member  of  the  United  Stales  Christian  Com- 
mission, headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  George  IF  Stuart, 
President.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of  an  auxiliary 
committee  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  have  the  control  of 
a central  department  of  the  work.  He'was  accordingly 
elected  and  received  his  commission,  September  2,  1S62, 
Rev.  George  P.  Hays  being  selected  as  Treasurer  by  Mr. 
Griffith,  and  Rev.  John  N.  McGilton,  D.D.,  Secretary. 
The  committee  was  soon  increased  to  fourteen  members. 
The  necessary  accommodations  for  office  and  storage  were 
granted  by  Mr.  Griffith  in  his  carpet  warehouse  on  Balti- 
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more  Street.  The  district  assigned  to  the  Maryland  com- 
mittee was  very  extensive,  as  it  embraced  the  main  camps 
and  hospitals  at  Annapolis,  Point  1 .ookont,  a part  of  1 K in- 
ware,  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  along  the 
line  of  the  Baltimore  ami  ( >hio  Railroad.  Within  this  area 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  war  were  encountered.  The 
agency,  therefore,  of  the  Maryland  committee  was  not 
very  limited  as  to  a held  of  operations.  It  also  Became 
necessary  to  operate  in  other  localities,  such  as  Fortress 
Monroe,  Gettysburg,  and  along  the  line  of  travel  to  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg.  Valuable  services  were  rendered 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  faithful  and  efficient  labor- 
ers were  sent  to  City  Point,  and  the  trenches  near  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg.  More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  money,  hospital  stores,  and  clothing 
were  raised  by  the  Maryland  committee  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  including  the  stores  sent  from  the  Commis- 
sion in  Philadelphia.  The  contributions  from  Pennsyl- 
vania were  collected  fry  delegates  of  that  State,  who  had 
visited  Maryland  and  noted  the  operations  of  the  Maryland 
committee.  Instead  of  sending  them  to  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia,  they  preferred  to  send  them  direct  to  Balti- 
more. The  final  meeting  of  the  Maryland  committee  was 
held  at  Mr.  Griffith's  residence,  November  20,  1865.  Mrs. 
Griffith  embraced  this  opportunity  of  giving  a pleasant  sur- 
prise to  the  committee,  by  inviting  other  friends  and  officers 
to  be  present,  that  the  winding  up  of  their  hard  work  might 
be  remembered  as  a joyful  occasion.  The  evening  was 
passed  in  a very  delightful  manner.  A large  number  were 
assembled  ; brief  speeches  and  responses  were  exchanged, 
delightful  music  was  discoursed  by  eminent  professors,  and 
all  present  seemed  to  enjoy  the  entertainment,  under  the 
blessings  of  peace,  which  were  being  happily  realized  in 
the  country,  after  such  a long  and  desperate  struggle. 
Alter  partaking  of  a sumptuous  repast,  a few  friends  and 
citizens  look  this  favorable  occasion  to  present  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Griffith  with  a silver  pitcher,  goblets,  and  salver,  an 
elaborate  photographic  album,  containing  the  likenesses  of 
all  the  prominent  officers  and  delegates  connected  with  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission;  both  appropriately 
inscribed  as  testimonials  ol  appreciation  of  then  distin 
guished  labors  as  Christian  philanthropists.  On  the  final 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Christian  Commission 
there  was  an  unexpended  and  unappropriated  balance  on 
hand.  It  was  a part  of  the  money  collected  from  Haiti 
more’s  citizens.  This  balance  was  divided  into  three  parts  : 
one  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers’  widows,  one  for  the 
Soldiers’  Home,  and  the  other  to  establish  an  asylum  for 
children  of  deceased  Maryland  soldiers.  To  immediately 
promote  the  interests  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Griffith  called  a 
meeting  of  prominent  ladies,  and  on  their  being  convened, 
urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  such  an  asylum,  stating 
that  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  effect  such  an  arrange- 
ment, the  treasurer,  Mr.  Hays,  would  pay  over  the  desig- 
nated amount.  The  ladies  earnestly  co-operated  in  the  pro 


ject,  and  soon  established  the  Union  Orphan  Asylum,  on 
the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Sehncder  streets,  Miss  l'urvi- 
ance  being  elected  (’resident,  Mrs.  Griffith  one  of  the 
managers.  Immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  Richmond, 
w hile  tile  blood  stains  were  still  fresh  upon  the  battle  fields, 
Mr.  Griffith  was  up  and  at  work  for  the  relief  of  the  refu- 
gees seeking  succor  across  our  borders,  lie  invited  Rev. 
George  1’.  Hays,  Rev.  Cyrus  Hickson,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  R. 
Eschbach,  of  Baltimore,  and  Rev.  Robert  FI.  Williams,  of 
Frederick,  to  accompany  him  South,  with  a view  of  ascer- 
taining from  personal  contact  and  observation  the  condi- 
tion and  necessities  of  the  people  at  Richmond,  Petersburg, 
and  other  portions  of  the  Southern  country  impoverished 
and  made  desolate  by  the  war,  Mr.  Griffith  bearing  the  en- 
tire expenses.  What  they  saw  called  forth  the  deepest 
commiseration,  and  challenged  a free  distribution  of  the 
stores  which  they  had  on  hand,  left  over  from  the  surplus 
of  the  Christian  Commission  supplies.  On  their  return  to 
Baltimore  from  a second  visit,  in  which  they  included  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  they  organized  the  Maryland  Union 
Commission,  Mr.  Griffith  being  elected  President.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Christian  Com- 
mission, April  18,  1865,  and  was  carried  on  principally  by 
the  same  gentlemen  who  had  operated  with  him  in  his  be- 
nevolent work  during  the  war.  In  less  than  one  year  the 
committee  had  raised  in  Baltimore,  in  money,  provisions, 
and  clothing,  twenty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars,  and  distributed  the  same,  in  answer  to  appeals 
without  number,  which  came  up  with  increased  earnestness 
from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  neighboring  sections, 
desolated  by  the  ravages  of  war.  In  addition  to  this,  Bibles, 
Testaments,  and  other  books,  aggregating  nine  thousand 
live  hundred  ami  ninety-seven  volumes,  together  with  three 
thousand  religious  pamphlets,  were  sent  out  for  gratuitous 
distribution.  The  demand  for  all  this  was  everywhere 
manifested.  War  had  ploughed  its  furrows  deep  and  its 
tracks  were  unmistakable.  It  was  not  want  of  thrift;  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler  had  been  there.  Homes  and  school- 
houses  were  in  ashes,  towns  and  cities  without  trade;  cur- 
leney  was  worthless,  and  the  people  were  destitute  of  means 
to  provide  food  and  clothing.  The  means  of  industry  were 
destroyed  ; their  fields  were  w ithout  grain,  and  the  farmers 
were  destitute  of  agricultural  implements.  Seeing  no  relief 
from  this  distress,  only  as  it  might  come  from  the  loyal 
States,  led  these  gentlemen  to  the  organization  of  the  Mary- 
land Union  Commission  Much  of  the  success  of  that  Com- 
mission was  due  not  only  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  Christian  philan- 
thropy, but  also  to  his  energy  and  perseverance.  He  de- 
voted his  time  to  it,  gave  office-room  and  s forage  without 
charge,  and  was  one  of  its  most  generous  cash  contribu- 
tors. He  called  public  meetings,  secured  the  services  of 
the  most  eminent  speakers,  and  caused  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Commission  to  be  set  before  the  public 
in  their  true  light.  The  desired  impression  as  to  its 
perfect  loyally  was  created,  and  the  co  operation  of  the 
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General  Government  secured.  lie  lias  also  taken  an 
active  and  deeply  interested  part  in  drafting  and  procuring 
its  passage  in  the  I .egislalure  of  a kill,  providing  for  the 
establishment  o(  a I louse  ol  ( '01  lection,  to  lie  located  near 
the  city  of  llaltiniore.  The  Hoard  of  Managers,  of  which 
Mr.  Griffith  was  constituted  by  the  Legislature  a member 
for  six  years,  was  endued  with  large  powers.  In  1878 
they  met  in  Baltimore  and  organized,  placing  Mr.  Griffith 
on  the  Executive  Committee,  and  on  Rules  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Institution.  This  building  is  now  occupied 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  inmates.  At  a regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Maryland  Prisoners’  Aid  Association,  held  Jan- 
uary 4,  1876,  Mr.  Griffith  caused  a paper,  prepared  by 
himself,  to  be  read,  respecting  the  necessity  of  a change  in 
the  appointment  of  magistrates  in  Baltimore,  particulariz- 
ing why  a change  should  be  made  ; setting  forth  the  grand 
abuses  of  the  system  as  it  then  existed,  and  giving  reasons 
in  detail  as  to  the  grounds  of  complaint.  Mr.  Joseph 
Merrefield,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association, 
and  Mr.  Griffith  had  previously  waited  upon  the  Hon.  C. 
J.  M.  Guinn,  Attorney-General,  and  enlisted  his  hearty  co- 
operation in  the  framing  of  a bill,  and  securing  its  passage 
in  the  Legislature  changing  the  system.  It  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Frank  P.  Stevens  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Hon.  John  T.  McGlone  of  the  House.  With  the 
earnest  elforts  of  Mr.  Griffith,  and  the  prompt  and  energetic 
attention  of  these  gentlemen,  it  passed  the  Legislature,  and 
became  a law  before  the  time  for  the  appointment  of 
magistrates  by  the  Governor.  Under  the  old  system, 
twenty-four  magistrates  were  appointed,  each  having 
authority  to  commit  persons  for  trial  who  were  charged 
with  offences  or  merely  suspected,  whose  compensation 
was  derived  from  fees  for  the  several  cases.  As  a matter 
of  course  hundreds  were  committed  on  most  frivolous 
charges,  and  many  on  false  accusations,  but  the  fee  was 
the  same  as  the  most  important  charge.  The  result  was 
commitments  greatly  increased,  and  the  expense  to  the  tax- 
payer increased  proportionately.  Inquiry  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Griffith  in  his  visits  to  the  jail  brought  out  this  gross 
corruption,  and  hence  the  demand  for  a change.  Under 
the  new  law,  there  are  but  six  committing  magistrates,  who 
receive  salaries  in  lieu  of  fees,  and  who  are  required  to 
carefully  examine  charges  of  alleged  offence,  and  only 
commit  when  the  nature  or  gravity  of  the  case  requires  it. 
As  a consequence,  commitments  within  the  two  years  since 
have  fallen  (iff,  so  that  those  for  1877  were  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  less  than  in  1875,  notwith- 
standing the  large  number  of  commitments  at  the  time  ol 
the  railroad  riots.  It  is  believed  the  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers will  be  from  forty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  For  many  years  Mr.  Griffith  has  had  his  mind 
greatly  exercised  by  the  knowledge  that  there  were  a vast 
numbci  ol  children  of  both  sexes  growing  up  in  Baltimore, 
"ho  by  their  pursuits  ol  begging,  peddling,  and  visiting 
low  places  of  amusement,  were  preparing  lor  lives  of 


prostitution  and  crime.  What  to  do  for  their  rescue,  and 
to  check  the  growing  evil,  was  the  question.  I le  gathered 
all  the  inhumation  he  could  Irnm  the  police  force,  can- 
vassed the  law  ol  other  Stales,  and  prepared  a bill  cover- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  requirements  to  be  met, 
submitting  it  to  the  opinion  of  Hon.  George  William 
Brown,  and  I Ion.  Judge  Robert  Gilmor,  to  ascertain  if  its 
provisions  were  constitutional,  lie  also  submitted  it  to 
Police  Marshal  Gray,  who  rendered  material  assistance  in 
pressing  it  through  the  Legislature,  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  so  commended  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  that  it  passed  both  Houses 
without  an  admendment ; and  Mr.  Griffith  feels  assured 
that  with  the  co-operation  of  the  police  officials  the  new 
law  will  save  Baltimore  the  disgrace  of  having  scores  of 
children  ruined,  and  inducted  into  lives  of  degradation 
and  crime.  Since  the  passage  of  the  law  a society  has 
been  organized,  to  be  known  as  “ The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Children  from  Cruelty  and  Immorality  (*’  to  aid 
the  police  in  its  rigid  enforcement,  Mr.  Griffith  being  First 
Vice-President,  and  prominent  in  its  Board  of  Managers. 
Mr.  Griffith  has  been  a Director  in  the  Old  Town  Bank 
for  many  years,  and  also  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Wash- 
ington Insurance  Company.  He  has  also  been  appointed 
by  the  National  Prison  Society  of  F rance  as  Corresponding 
Member  for  the  United  States.  This  society  is  composed 
of  the  most  prominent  gentlemen  of  France,  and  has  its 
headquarters  in  Paris.  M.  Dufaure,  the  Prime  Minister,  is 
President,  and  M.  Desports,  Secretary.  We  close  this  in- 
teresting record  of  one  of  Baltimore’s  representative  mer- 
chants and  Christian  philanthropists,  in  the  language  of 
one  of  his  fellow-laborers  in  prison  reform  : “ We  most 
heartily  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  rendered  11s  by 
the  President  (Maryland  Prisoners’  Aid  Association),  Mr. 
G.  S.  Griffith.  No  man  could  be  more  devoted  to  a 
cause  than  he  is  to  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
lie  contributes,  he  labors,  he  directs  and  encourages  the 
work  the  whole  year  round.  Thousands  of  men  in  high 
salaried  positions  do  far  less  than  he  does.  Truly  he  must 
realize  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 


V^ARROLL,  IIonoraiii.k  John  Li  t:,  Governor  of 
My®  Maryland,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  September  }o, 
! 1 1 “ 1830.  lie  is  the  third  son  of  Charles  and  Mary 

[' k)'  Digges  Lee,  and  a descendant,  in  ^he  fourth  genera- 
I lion,  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  grand- 
father was  the  only  son  of  the  statesman,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Chew,  ol  Pennsylvania;  he 
was  not  a public  character,  but  was  eminent  for  his  social 
qualities.  When  Governor  Carroll  was  three  years  of  age 
his  lather  came  into  possession  of  the  great  family  estate 
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in  I Inward  < '< in nl y , i - 1 1 1 i I K - • I 1 1 u • I >■  nij ■ I u > im |> a 1 1 Minim  , uml 
removed  his  family  thither.  When  his  son,  |olm  I ,ee,  was 
Ini  years  of  age  lie  wns  sent  lo  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College, 
J'jnmeltxbuig,  Maryland,  where  lie  remained  two  yours, 
anil  was  sent  to  ( leorgelown  College,  I).  ( '.  After  liner 
yea  is  in  this  institution  lie  went  lo  St.  Mary’s  College,  in 
Baltimore,  where  lie  remained  until  lie  had  determined  to 
make  the  law  his  profession,  when,  in  accordance  with 
this  decision,  he  entered  the  Law  Department  of  Harvard 
University.  After  attending  lectures  there  for  two  terms 
he  returned  to  Baltimore  and  entered  the  law  office  of 
Messrs.  Brown  & Brown,  where  he  studied  two  years,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  lie  then  went  to 
Europe  and  spent  a year  in  travelling  over  the  Continent, 
spending  some  time  in  Paris,  Rome,  and  the  cities  of 
Italy.  The  next  year  he  returned  and  opened  an  office  in 
Baltimore.  In  1855  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
of  Howard  County  for  the  Legislature  in  opposition  to  the 
Know-Nothings.  1 le  made  a very  active  and  energetic  can- 
vass in  Howard  County,  but  was  defeated,  and  the  State 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  opposing  party.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  he  spent  some  time  in  New  York,  and  met  his 
first  wife,  Anita,  daughter  of  Royal  Phelps,  Escp,  a mer- 
chant of  that  city,  who  in  early  life  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  South  America,  and  married  there  a lady  of  Spanish 
descent.  Ilis  daughter,  Anita,  was  born  in  that  country. 
Mr.  Phelps  returned  to  New  York  in  1847,  and  joined  the 
house  of  Maitland,  Kennedy  & Co.,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  present  house  of  Maitland,  Phelps  & Co.  Mr. 
Carroll  was  married  to  Miss  Phelps,  April  24,  1856.  He 
returned  to  Baltimore,  and  continued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession till  the  year  1859,  when  at  the  request  of  his  father- 
in-law  he  removed  with  his  family  to  New  York,  where,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  lawyers  of 
that  city,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Deputy  Clerk  and 
United  States  Commissioner,  in  the  office  o(  George  II. 
Betts,  Clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court.  In  1861 
the  disturbances  in  Maryland  and  the  enfeebled  condition 
of  his  father’s  health  made  it  imperative  for  him  to  return 
and  devote  himself  to  the  affairs  of  the  family  estate,  which 
was  a large  landed  property  in  Howard  County,  with  two 
hundred  slaves  and  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  of  a 
large  plantation.  His  father  died  in  1S62,  leaving  Mr. 
Carroll  the  sole  executor  of  the  estate,  which  he  settled  up 
during  the  three  follow  ing  years,  and  divided  among  the 
heirs.  In  1866,  by  a family  arrangement,  he  purchased  of 
his  brother  Charles,  to  whom  it  had  been  devised,  the  old 
homestead  of  Doughoragan  Manor,  and  has  since  made  it 
his  home.  In  1867  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party  of  his  county  for  the  State  Senate,  and  was  elected 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  taking  an  active  and  prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  In  1872  he  was  re- 
turned by  his  constituents  for  another  term,  and  at  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  1874  was  elected  President  of 
the  Senate.  In  the  spring  of  1873  his  wife  died,  and  in 


|uly,  1874,  lie  went  lo  Europe  with  his  young  children, 
placing  his  daughters  at  the  Convent  ol  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  Palis,  and  twool  his  sous  at  the  College  ol  the  Jesuits. 
He  returned  in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  in  |uly  of  that 
ycai  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  convention  loi 
Governor  ol  Maryland.  Being  successful  in  the  canvass, 
which  followed  in  November,  he  was  inaugurated  January 
12,  1876,  one  hundred  years  from  the  time  his  great-grand- 
father, Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year, 
Governor  Carroll,  with  his  staff,  visited  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  where,  as  the  direct  descendant 
of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  holding  the  honorable  position  of  chief  magistrate  of 
one  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  he  rvas  one  of  the  cen- 
tral figures  of  attraction,  and  the  recipient  of  distinguished 
attentions  from  the  most  prominent  visitors  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion.  In  April,  1S77,  Governor  Carroll  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Carter  Thompson,  daughter  of  the 
late  distinguished  Judge  Lucas  P.  Thompson,  of  Staunton, 
Virginia. 

sWEJB^ORRLS,  John  Saurin,  President  of  the  Eirst 
1 ’JLJ  National  Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  President  of  the 
T’y"  Sheppard  Asylum,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
| timore,  March  25,  1813.  The  ancestors  of  the 

1»  family  vvere  from  England,  and  were  among  the 

earliest  settlers  of  Harford  County.  His  father,  John 
Norris,  came  to  Baltimore  in  his  youth,  and  entered  the 
counting-house  of  Elisha  Tyson,  a Friend,  who  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  efforts  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  On  attaining  his  majority,  John 
Norris  formed  a partnership  with  Isaac  Tyson,  the  son  of 
his  employer,  and  conducted  successfully  a merchant  mill- 
ing establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  Hour. 
Failure  of  health,  however,  finally  compelled  him  to  lay 
aside  business,  and  to  seek  its  restoration  in  a voyage  to 
Spain  and  Portugal.  On  his  return,  he  erected  a pleasant 
resilience  on  a part  of  his  ancestral  property  at  Olney, 
Harford  County,  and  made  it  his  home  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died  in  1829,  leaving  three  children,  of  w hom 
John  Saurin,  the  eldest,  is  now  the  only  survivor.  File 
mother,  Mary  (Rooker)  Norris,  wms  of  English  birth,  and 
came  to  Baltimore  with  her  father’s  family  in  1807.  The 
children  attended  such  country  schools  as  the  times 
afforded,  but  were  chiefly  indebted  to  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  their  parents  for  their  education.  In  his  sixteenth 
year,  John  Saurin  Norris  entered  the  employ  of  Isaac 
Tyson,  the  former  partner  of  his  father,  in  Baltimore,  and 
remained  with  him  till  he  attained  his  majority.  In  1836 
he  became  the  Secretary  of  the  Merchants’  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  with  which  he  continued  until  1842,  when,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Olney, 
the  home  of  his  boyhood.  In  1847  he  was  appointed 
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Assistant  Treasurer  of  tin-  Savings  I tank  of  Baltimore,  and  | 
shortly  afterward  Became  the  Treasurer,  holding  that  posi- 
tion until  1X64,  at  which  time  the  hirst  National  Dank  of 
Baltimore  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Norris  was  appointed 
Cashier.  Subsequently  he  was  made  Vice- President,  and 
finally  President,  which  office  he  still  holds.  Mr.  Norris 
was  for  many  years  the  Recording  Secretary  and  an  active  j 
member  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  lias 
always  retained  a warm  interest  in  its  affairs.  The  late 
Moses  Sheppard,  shortly  after  obtaining  a charter  incor- 
porating the  Sheppard  Asylum,  requested  Mr.  Norris  to 
accept  the  Presidency  of  the  institution,  lie  complied, 
and  the  Asylum  still  enjoys  the  benefit  of  his  kind,  disin- 
terested, and  efficient  services.  Time  is  required  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  Mr.  Sheppard’s  bequest,  but 
everything  is  being  done  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased  benefactor.  The  position  which 
Mr.  Norris  holds  in  society  has  for  many  years  brought 
him  into  intimate  relations  with  the  best  people  of  Balti- 
more. Possessing  a happy  facility  in  the  relation  of  anec- 
dotes and  reminiscences,  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to 
listen  to  him  as  he  recalls  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  past. 
Mr.  Norris  was  united  in  marriage  in  1838  to  Henrietta,  the 
youngest  child  of  his  early  employer,  and  his  father’s 
friend,  Isaac  Tyson.  They  have  four  children,  Isaac  T., 
John  Olney,  Mary,  and  Henrietta. 


rENRY,  Governor  John,  was  born  in  1750,  in 
J}  Kent  County,  Maryland,  and  was  graduated  at 
P j ' Princeton  College  in  1769.  lie  represented  Mary- 
land  in  the  Continental  Congress,  from  1 7 7 S to 
4 1781,  and  from  1784  to  1787,  and  in  the  Senate  of 

the  United  Stales  from  March  4,  1789,  until  his  election, 
in  1797,  as  Governor  of  Maryland,  succeeding  Hon.  John 
H.  Stone,  and  held  that  position  one  term,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Benjamin  Ogle.  He  died  at  Easton,  Maryland, 
in  December,  179S.  He  married  Margaret  Campbell, 
daughtei  nl  |obn  and  Elizabeth  (Goldsborough)  ('amp- 
bell,  and  had  two  sons,  vi/.,  John  Campbell  Henry,  who 
married  Miss  Steele,  and  Eraneis  Jenkins  Henry. 


ERCER,  Govkrnor  John  Erancis,  was  a native 
of  Virginia.  In  early  life  he  distinguished  him- 
. self  as  a gallant  Revolutionary  officer ; subse- 
| ' ij  ’ I quently,  from  1782  to  1785,  represented  his  native 
> to  J’  State  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  resided  at 
his  estate,  “ Marlboro,”  on  the  Potomac,' where  all  his 
children  were  born,  llis  wife  inherited  “ Cedar  Park,”  in 
Maryland,  and  he  removed  to  that  estate,  lie  was  an  in- 
timate and  trusted  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  warmly 


espoused  the  political  doctrines  of  that  great  statesman. 
He  attained  eminence,  popularity,  and  great  inlluence  in 
Maryland,  and  represented  the  State  in  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
did  not,  sign  that  instrument,  lie  was  a member  of  Con- 
gress from  December  2,  1793,  to  March  3,  1795,  and  in 
1801  succeeded  Hon.  Benjamin  Ogle  as  Governor  of 
Maryland,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1803,  by  Robert  Bowie, 
lie  died  in  1821,  in  Philadelphia.  He  married,  in  1785, 
Sophia  Sprigg,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Margaret  (Cade) 
Sprigg,  and  had  three  children,  viz.,  Colonel  John  Mercer, 
who  married  Mary  Swann;  a son,  who  died  at  sea,  in 
iSto;  and  one  daughter,  Margaret  Mercer. 


°LOYD,  Governor  Edward,  was  born  July  22, 
1779,  at  Wye  House,  in  Talbot  County,  Mary- 
land, the  eldest  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth 
(Tayloe)  Lloyd.  He  was  descended  from  Edward 
Idoyd,  the  first  Commander  in  1650  of  Anne  Arun- 
del County,  Maryland,  wdio  married  Alice  Crouch,  and 
had  a son,  Philemon  Lloyd,  who  married  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Maria  (Neale)  Bennett,  and  left  a son,  Edward  Lloyd. 
This  second  Edward  Lloyd  married,  February  1,  1703, 
Sarah  Covington,  and  died  March  20,  1719,  leaving  an 
eldest  son,  Edward  Lloyd,  who  married,  March  26,  1739, 
Ann  Rousby,  of  Patuxent,  and  had  a son,  Edward  Lloyd, 
w ho  married,  November  19,  1767,  Elizabeth  Tayloe,  and 
had  seven  children,  one  of  w hom,  the  eldest  son,  is  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Congresses  of  the  United  States,  from  Decem- 
ber 2,  1805,  to  March  3,  1809;  Governor  of  Maryland, 
from  1809  to  1 8 1 1 ; elected  Presidential  Elector  in  1812; 
ami  served  as  a member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
December  21,  1819,  until  his  resignation,  in  January,  1826. 
He  died  June  2,  1834.  He  married,  November  30,  1797, 
Sally  Scott  Murray,  and  had  six  children. 


eV^KRlCE,  Mordecai,  Farmer  and  retired  Merchant,  of 
Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  was  born  in 
T"1"'  that  county  March  22,  1817.  llis  parents  were 
j Basil  and  Elizabeth  (Skinner)  Price.  Brought  up 
to  the  labors  of  his  father’s  farm,  and  attending  a 
distant  district  pay-school  for  only  a short  time  each  winter, 
his  education  was  mainly  self-acquired.  JAt  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  apprenticed  himself  to  Samuel  Colgan,  boot 
and  shoemaker,  of  Cenlreville,  and  for  two  months  of  each 
year  of  his  apprenticeship  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  academy  of  that  place.  On  attaining  Ins  majority  he 
worked  for  two  years  as  a journeyman,  saving  in  that  time, 
by  close  economy  and  untiring  industry,  enough  money  to 
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commence  business  for  himself  at  Heaver  Dam,  now  Ingle- 
side,  in  (lie  same  comity.  Allowing  only  work  of  a siipe- 
rior  cliaraeler  to  [Kiss  out  ol  his  shop  he  soon  had  a large 
business,  which  progressively  increased  for  twenty-two 
years.  In  1848  lie  engaged  also  in  mercantile  business, 
which  he  continued  in  that  place  for  fourteen  yeats,  when, 
having  prospered  well,  he  removed  in  18(13  to  the  estate 
on  which  he  now  resides,  called  Okentharp,  which  has 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  acres  of  good  land.  Here  he 
engaged  in  farming,  in  which  he  also  succeeded.  In  1864 
he  again  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  this  time  in  Ross- 
ville,  a small  village  near  his  farm,  where  he  had  a store 
for  two  years,  continuing  also  his  agricultural  interests. 
During  this  period  he  purchased  “Springfield,”  an  estate 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-live  acres,  on  the  Kent  and 
Queen  Anne’s  Railroad.  Price’s  Station,  named  for  him, 
is  at  this  point.  Here,  in  1868,  he  built  a large  store,  the 
business  of  which  he  conducted  for  four  years.  Since  that 
time  he  has  become  the  owner  of  “ Sugar  Loaf,”  a farm 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  adjoining  “ Oken- 
tharp,” and  “ Crow’s  Nest,”  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
acres,  near  Church  Hill.  Mr.  Price  has  always  taken  great 
interest  in  the  agricultural  and  political  interests  of  his 
State  and  county.  He  is  a Granger,  and  the  Treasurer  of 
Church  Hill  Grange,  No.  149.  In  politics  he  has  always 
been  a Democrat,  and  has  occupied  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility  in  his  county.  He  was  for  two  years  County 
Collector  of  Taxes,  and  has  been  for  eight  years,  or  two 
terms,  a member  of  the 'Board  of  Commissioners  for  his 
county.  He  has  served  a number  of  times  as  Delegate  to 
the  County,  Congressional,  and  State  Nominating  Conven- 
tions. In  1877  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  Register 
of  Wills  for  Queen  Anne’s  County,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  James  P.  Dudley,  who  died  while  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  that  office.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Kent  and 
Queen  Anne  Railroad  from  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Price 
attends  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  faith  he 
was  reared,  lie  was  first  married  to  Frances,  daughter 
of  William  Stevens,  of  Queen  Anne’s  County.  She  died 
111185  ;.  ( hie  ol  her  children  is  now  living,  lie  was  next 

united  to  Kate,  daughter  of  James  Turner,  formerly  of 
Caroline  County,  by  whom  he  has  seven  childreh. 


I d'i,  Wii.i.iam  11.,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Somerset 
County,  Maryland,  in  182S.  His  father,  Colonel 
gL’.T  John  Gale,  and  also  his  grandfather,  General  John 
| Gale,  were  among  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
•r  citizens  of  that  county.  The  last-named  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  breveted  for  his 
gallantry.  Colonel  ( lale  died  during  his  son’s  minority.  1 lis 
wife  was  Caroline,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Jones, 


also  a greatly  valued  citizen  of  the  same  county.  Young 
Gale  completed  his  classical  studies  at.  St.  Luke’s  Hall, 
alter  which  he  studied  medicine  for  two  years  in  the  office 
of  Drs.  Francis  G.  Smith  and  |.  M.  Allen,  and  graduated 
from  lelferxon  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  in  1850. 
IL-  immediately  commenced  practice  in  Somerset  County, 
which  he  continued  successfully  till  18(15,  when  he  became 
Register  of  Wills  for  the  same  county.  In  185  ; he  was 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  Whig  ticket,  and 
served  in  the  session  of  1854,  in  which  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Elections.  The  Whig  party  being 
absorbed  in  the  American  party,  he  vigorously  opposed 
that  organization,  and  has  been  from  that  time  a zealous 
Democrat.  His  merits  have  been  repeatedly  rewarded  by 
his  party.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1864,  and  the  following  year,  the  Register 
of  Wills  of  the  county  having  died,  the  Orphans’  Court 
appointed  Dr.  Gale  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the  next  gen- 
eral election,  in  1867,  when  he  was  elected  for  a term  of 
six  years.  In  1873  he  was  again  elected  to  the  same  posi- 
tion, which  he  now  holds.  In  1876  he  represented  his 
Congressional  District  in  the  National  Convention  which 
met  in  St.  Louis;  fully  meeting  in  all  these  official  trusts 
the  expectations  of  his  numerous  friends  and  admirers. 
In  private  and  social  life  Dr.  Gale  is  exceedingly  kind  and 
genial,  and  is  everywhere  popular.  In  September,  1858, 
he  married  Anna,  daughter  of  John  W.  Walker,  of  Kent, 
and  niece  of  Judge  Constable  of  that  county.  They  have 
no  children. 

|sf^?USTEED,  William  W.,  Editor  of  the  Centreville 
jnriijf)  Observer,  was  born  in  Tuckahoe  Neck,  Caroline 
County,  Maryland,  July  18,  .1843.  His  father, 
| Warner  R.  Busteed,  and  also  his  grandfather,  were 
4 school-teachers  for  many  years.  The  latter  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Ireland.  Warner  R.  Busteed 
was  an  old-line  Whig,  and  became  prominent  as  a politi- 
cian, at  one  time  commanding  large  influence  in  Caroline 
County.  Catharine  M.  Busteed,  mother  of  William  W. 
Busteed,  was  a daughter  of  Nimrod  Harwich,  a lady  of 
man)'  Christian  virtues,  and  though  her  death  took  place  in 
1859,  her  great  kindness  of  heart  and  many  acts  of  benevo- 
lence are  still  remembered  and  often  spoken  of  by  num- 
bers who  love  and  cherish  her  memory.  William  W. 
Busteed  received  scarcely  more  than  a primary  education 
at  the  country  schools  he  attended,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  being  spent  at  the  academy  at  Hillsborough,  lie 
afterwards  look  a brie  I course  at  the  night  school  of  the 
Easton  Academy,  under  Professor  Matthew  Spencer.  In 
his  early  training  he  was  carefully  taught  halJts  of  self- 
reliance  and  economy,  which  he  has  found  invaluable 
through  life.  From  a child  he  had  great  fondness  for  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  took  special  interest  in  the  operations 
of  machinery.  Having  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting 
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the  printing  office,  the  arrangement  of  type  particularly 
attracted  him,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  become  a 
printer.  This  resolution  lie  earned  into  effect  as  soon  as 
he  was  permitted  to  leave  school,  and  obtained  a situation 
in  the  office  of  the  Pub/ii  Monitor,  in  Easton,  of  which 
paper  Mr.  William  T.  Rawlinson  was  editor.  After  a 
time  his  brother,  Robert  II.  Rusteed,  started  a paper  in 
Itenton,  called  'Phe  American  Union,  which  he  assisted  in 
establishing,  and  set  the  first  type.  When  this  paper  was 
well  in  operation,  he  found  employment  on  the  Star, 
another  Easton  paper,  of  which  Mr.  T.  F.  Robson  was 
editor.  Here  he  remained  till  1863,  when  he  went  to 
Dover,  and  worked  one  month  on  the  Delawarian.  Re- 
turning to  Easton,  he,  in  July,  1864,  bought  out  the 
Centreville  limes,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Loveday,  and  they  started  the  Centreville  Observer.  In 
six  weeks  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Rusteed 
has  from  that  time  remained  the  sole  editor  and  proprietor. 
The  task  he  had  undertaken  was  no  easy  one,  and  a less 
determined  and  energetic  person  would  inevitably  have 
failed,  lie  worked  day  and  night  with  both  head  and 
hands,  exercising  the  most  pinching  economy.  The  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  had  come  were  strangers,  but  he  soon 
won  their  regard  and  respect,  and  eventually  obtained  in 
their  midst  a firm  footing  for  both  himself  and  his  paper. 
His  journalistic  career  having  been  a successful  and  pros- 
perous one,  he  now  looks  back  to  his  early  struggles  with 
pardonable  pride  and  self-congratulation.  In  his  coming 
among  them,  the  people  of  Centreville  had  also  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  accpiisition,  he  having  on 
all  occasions  proved  himself  a public-spirited,  enterprising 
and  honorable  citizen,  a man  of  integrity  and  honor.  lie 
has  never  aspired  to  political  promotion,  but  from  April, 

1871,  to  the  same  month  in  1874,  he  consented  to  fill  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  the  town,  and  represented 
the  county  in  the  Congressional  Nominating  Convention 
at  Ocean  City  in  1876.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the 
Centreville  National  Rank,  in  which  he  has  been  a Direc- 
tor from  its  organization  to  the  present  time.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Circulating  Library,  and  a I lirector 
from  its  establishment  in  187410  the  present,  lie  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Workingmen’s  Ruilding  and 
Loan  Association,  and  has  been  a Director  since  October, 

1872.  He  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  building  of  the 
Queen  Anne’s  and  Kent  Railroad,  and  wrote  many  articles 
in  its  favor,  but  held  no  position  in  that  corporation. 
When  the  new  town  hall  was  erected  Mr.  Rusteed  took  a 
leading  part ; also  in  the  rebuilding  and  iron-fencing  of 
the  Court-house.  lie  has  built  several  houses  and  been 
instrumental  in  the  building  of  several  others,  among  them 
the  bank,  and  a block  owned  by  the  Ruilding  Association, 
lie  brought  into  the  county  the  first  power-press  ever  used 
there,  and  also  brought  to  Centreville  the  first  fast  job 
press.  At  considerable  cost  lie  employed  a writer  in  1872 
to  prepare  for  the  pages  of  the  Observer,  a history  of 
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Queen  Anne’s  County,  from  its  earliest  date.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  he  joined  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  three  times 
passed  through  the  chairs  of  that  Order,  and  held  numer- 
ous offices.  In  politics  he  lias  been  a Democrat  from  his 
majority,  lie  lias  travelled  extensively  through  the  United 
States.  On  October  6,  1870,  he  married  Martha  Vickers, 
an  estimable  Christian  lady,  who  is  now  President  of  the 
Ladies’  Church  Aid  Society  of  St.  Paul’s  Church.  Her 
father,  Samuel  Vickers,  was  for  several  years  Register  of 
Wills  for  Queen  Anne’s  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rusteed 
have  had  two  children,  Julia  V.  and  Catharine,  of  whom 
the  eldest  died  in  infancy. 


4>cKAIG,  Alpheus  Reall,  Lawyer,  third  son  of 


William  Wallace  and  Priscilla  Ellen  McKaig, 
WY'i'jfW  was  born  August  23,  1847,  in  Cumberland, 
♦ 4r  • Maryland,  where  he  now  resides.  His  father, 
oS  41  fei  and  his  uncle,  General  Thomas  J.  McKaig,  are 
associated  together  in  the  law  firm  of  McKaig  ik  McKaig,  of 
that  place.  His  education,  commenced  at  the  Alleghany 
County  Academy,  in  Cumberland,  was  continued  at  Mount 
St.  Mary’s  College,  near  Emmettsburg,  which  he  entered 
in  1863,  but  shortly  after  was  attacked  with  very  serious 
illness.  When  sufficiently  recovered,  early  in  1864,  he  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  School,  Baltimore 
County.  He  returned  home  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
On  the  13th  of  the  following  month,  by  order  of  General 
Hunter,  of  the  United  Stales  Army,  he  was  sent,  with  his 
mother  and  younger  brother,  across  the  lines  into  the 
country  then  under  the  control  of  the  army  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.  During  the  three  months  of  their  absence, 
their  house  and  all  their  property  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Linked  States  troops,  but  being  permitted  to  return  by 
an  order  issued  by  Edward  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 
everything  was  surrendered  back  to  them,  with  very  small 
loss  on  their  part.  In  1864  he  entered  the  Freshman  class 
of  Princeton  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  June, 
186S.  lie  then  entered  the  law  office  of  his  father  and 
uncle,  and  was  admitted,  April  19,  1870,  to  the  bar  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  Alleghany  County,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Cum- 
berland, with  the  exception  of  eight  months  of  travel  in 
Europe,  in  1873,  when  he  visited  the  Vienna  Exposition 
and  the  points  of  greatest  interest  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent. 


I 

pjILLIS,  1 1 onor  Attt.E  Arthur  John,  Capitalist 
and  Landowner,  was  born  September  27,  1813, 
in  Sussex  County,  Delaware.  His  father,  Short 
jr|  ^ A.  Willis,  married  Mary  Rich,  in  1812.  They 
„ removed  to  Caroline  County,  Maryland,  in  1822. 
At  eighteen  years  of  age  young  Willis  was  engaged  on  his 
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father’s  farm  in  Dorchester  County.  In  1833  he  took 
charge  of  a vessel  belonging  to  his  father,  but  soon  after 
went  North,  and  sailed  from  lloston  in  the  brig  Franklin, 
with  Captain  Kldridgc,  of  Chatham,  and  since  that  time 
has  visited  every  seaport  in  the  United  Stales.  Alter  a 
time  he  was  able  to  make  the  first  payment  on  a tract  of 
land  on  the  Choptank  River.  Commencing,  in  1835,  the 
lumber  business,  he  succeeded  by  dint  of  hard  work  in 
paying  for  his  land,  and  for  the  improvements.  lie  was 
married  in  1839  to  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Hutchinson,  a most 
estimable  lady  of  Dorchester  County.  They  removed  in 
1844  to  Rosedale,  and  in  1847  to  Mount  Washington,  and 
again  in  1849  to  Potter’s  Landing,  Mr.  Willis  having  pur- 
chased the  well-known  estate  of  General  Potter.  He  was 
elected  during  this  year  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1854  he 
visited  his  brothers  in  Texas,  and  went  to  Minnesota  in 
1856,  travelling  the  following  year  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
through  the  British  Provinces,  from  the  Straits  of  Macki- 
naw, Canada  West,  to  Newfoundland  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. At  the  first  breath  of  the  national  disturbances  in 
i860,  he  took  a decided  stand  for  the  Union.  Governor 
Hicks  commissioned  him  in  1861  as  Colonel  of  the  State 
Militia,  but  such  “ confined  valor  ” he  felt  was  but  little 
better  than  cowardice,  at  such  a time,  and  obtaining  an 
order  from  the  War  Department,  he  endeavored  to  raise  a 
regiment  for  active  service.  Not  succeeding  in  this  as  he 
desired,  he  turned  over  his  stores  and  skeleton  companies 
to  Colonel  Wallace  of  the  First  Maryland  Regiment,  but 
before  entering  the  army  he  made  a visit  to  Europe. 
While  in  Liverpool,  London,  and  Paris,  he  gave  informa- 
tion to  our  authorities  of  the  shipping  of  arms  and  supplies 
from  Liverpool  to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  In  his 
letters  to  his  friends  at  home  he  was  strong  and  confident 
for  the  Union,  and  ridiculed  the  slender  chance  of  the 
Confederacy  of  obtaining  either  a final  success,  or  of  se- 
curing recognition  or  support  from  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe.  After  visiting  the  principal  European  cities  he 
took  passage  from  South  Wales  in  the  Great  Eastern  to 
New  York,  and  in  1863,  during  the  Confederate  raids  into 
Maryland,  he  joined  the  Ninety  third  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, and  served  under  Colonel  McCarter  till  he  received 
an  honorable  discharge.  On  returning  home  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature.  He  visited  Texas  and  the  West  Indies 
in  1871.  In  March  of  the  following  year  his  wife  died. 
By  the  failure  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  1873, 
he  lost  the  large  sum  of  seventy-six  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  next  year  he  was  a candidate  for  the 
Senate,  but  was  defeated  by  twenty-four  votes.  Colonel 
Willis  had  four  brothers  settled  in  Texas,  but  one  of  whom, 
Richard  S.  Willis,  of  Galveston,  is  now  living.  He  has 
three  married  daughters;  two  are  settled  in  Maryland,  and 
one  in  Texas.  In  1875  he  married  his  present  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Belle  M.  Rawlings,  and  has  since  lived 
very  retired.  Mr.  Willis’s  life  has  been  one  of  varied  ac- 


tivity and  usefulness,  and  he  has  contributed  in  the  last 
thirty  years  perhaps  more  than  any  one  to  build  up  the 
schools  and  churches  of  Caroline  County,  giving  freely  of 
Ins  land  for  the  required  sites.  Colonel  Willis  is  widely 
and  favorably  known;  lie  is  a man  of  sterling  patriotism, 
liberality  and  courage.  Somewhat  eccentric  in  manner,  he 
never  gives  offence  in  word,  and  few  are  more  generally 
popular. 


p!«X|lp?cMASTER,  John  Thomas  Bailey,  Physi- 
cian  and  Surgeon,  was  born  in  Worcester 
County,  Maryland,  December  18,  1827.  His 
parents  were  Samuel  and  Ann  Bailey  (Merrill) 
el  McMaster.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 

William  Merrill,  and  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Clement 
Baker,  of  Accomac  County,  Virginia.  The  McMaster 
family  descended  from  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters.  They 
emigrated  to  America  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II,  and  settled  near  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  In  his  boy- 
hood Dr.  McMaster  attended  the  country  schools  of  the 
period,  and  was  well  drilled  in  the  English  branches 
and  mastered  the  elementary  classics.  He  possessed  a 
quick  and  active  mind  and  learned  with  great  readiness. 
Soon  after  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, but  finding  them  unsuited  to  his  tastes,  he  commenced, 
in  1848,  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  George  S.  D. 
Shipley,  of  Newtown.  The  following  year  he  matriculated 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  where  he  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  the  spring 
of  1850.  He  at  once  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Newtown  in  partnership  with  Dr.  J.  L.  Hearn, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  building  up  a large  and  lucrative 
practice.  'The  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1857,  since 
which  time  Dr.  McMaster  has  continued  alone  in  the  same 
place,  growing  constantly  in  favor  as  a practitioner  and  as 
a citizen.  Several  young  men  trained  by  him  for  the  pro- 
fession are  now  practicing  in  that  county.  In  1859  he 
took  an  extended  trip  West  and  Northwest,  visiting  nearly 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  West,  anil  portions  of  Canada. 
In  1862  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  Brigade 
Surgeon  of  Volunteers,  but  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
oldest  physician  in  the  town,  too  many  duties  devolved 
upon  him  at  home,  and  he  did  not  join  the  army,  but  was 
employed  during  most  of  the  war  as  Contract  Physician, 
with  headquarters  at  Newtown.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Bradford,  Examining  Surgeon  for  the  first 
draft  of  militia  called  for  by  President  Lincoln,  which 
duty  he  fulfilled  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people 
of  his  county.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  for 
Newtown,  and  held  that  office  for  two  years.  In  1868  he 
was  appointed  Inspector  and  Gauger  of  Liquors,  and  In- 
spector of  Snuff  and  Sugars,  but  only  held  these  positions 
for  a short  time.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
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Maryland  for  two  sessions,  and  taking  an  active  and  lead- 
ing part  in  the  debates,  became  an  influential  member  of 
that  body.  The  (ieneral  Assembly  through  his  efforts 
granted  a charier  for  Newtown,  and  in  1K67  he  was  elected 
Town  ( 'ommissioner,  u hh  h position  he  held  for  two  years, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  community.  During  this 
period  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  having  the  town 
well  lighted,  the  streets  broadened  and  widened,  and  many 
other  things  accomplished  that  have  greatly  improved  the 
place.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson, 
Assistant  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  position  he 
held  nearly  two  years.  In  1869  a charter  was  obtained 
to  construct  a railroad  from  King’s  Creek  to  Newtown,  and 
Dr.  McMaster  was  elected  President  of  the  company. 
Through  his  active  exertions  the  road  was  soon  completed 
and  in  running  order.  In  1865  he  procured  a charter  for 
a company  to  build  a bridge  across  the  Pocomoke  River. 
He  subscribed  to  the  stock,  organized  the  company,  and 
within  the  year  the  bridge  was  built,  taking  the  place  of 
the  ferry-boat  which  had  done  service  at  that  point  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  Dr.  McMaster  has  never  been 
connected  with  any  secret  society,  except  for  a short  time 
in  1855  with  the  Native  American  party.  He  now  con- 
siders his  connection  with  that  party  as  one  of  the  mis- 
takes of  his  political  life.  He  was?  schooled  in  his  youth 
in  the  tenets  of  the  Whig  party,  and  followed  its  fortunes 
until  it  was  disbanded.  In  i860  he  voted  for  and  advo- 
cated on  the  stump  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket,  but  when 
the  South  seceded  he  at  once  look  part  with  those  in  favor 
of  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  making  every  effort  in 
his  power  to  this  end.  He  constantly  spoke  and  wrote, 
and  was  at  all  times  ready  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice 
in  his  country’s  cause,  declaring  his  determination  to  de- 
fend it  to  the  last.  He  indorsed  the  war  measures  of 
President  Lincoln  up  to  the  period  of  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  which  he  opposed.  When  the  war  was 
ended,' believing  the  time  had  come  for  reconciliation  and 
peace,  he  heartily  indorsed  the  reconstruction  measures  of 
the  President,  and  still  holds  the  opinion  that  in  his  assassi- 
nation the  South  lost  her  best  and  wisest  friend,  lie  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  President  Johnson.  for  many 
years  past  Dr.  McMaster  has  acted  with  the  Democratic 
Conservative  party,  but  for  the  last  decade  has  not  been 
actively  engaged  in  politics,  owing  to  the  heavy  drain  of 
professional  duties  upon  his  time;  lie,  however,  takes  a 
great  interest  in  and  is  always  ready  to  express  his  views 
on  all  the  questions  of  the  day.  In  his  religious  views  he 
prefers  the  forms  and  practices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
both  as  a matter  of  choice  and  of  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  his  forefathers,  but  has  not  united  himself  with  any  de- 
nomination, and  believes  that  all  who  trust  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  will  be  saved,  On  May  15,  1851,  Dr.  McMas- 
ler  was  united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth  (trace,  daughter 
of  John  S.  Stevenson,  a well-known  citizen  of  Worcester 
County.  They  have  had  seven  children,  live  of  whom  are 


still  living.  The  eldest  son,  John  I..,  is  preparing  to  enter 
the  legal  profession.  Dr.  McMaster  is  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  the  State;  he  has  rendered  large  public  scr 
vices,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Maiyland. 


^Ijijjwi&ARTENET,  Simon  J.,  City  Surveyor  of  Balti- 
.l/aVJ  more,  was  born  in  that  city  April  13,  1832.  His 
«u,  father,  Jonas  Martenet,  a native  of  St.  Blaise, 
j near  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  came  to  this  country 

•s^-®  when  scarcely  of  age,  and  resided  from  that  time 
in  Baltimore.  He  died  in  1835,  leaving  his  widow,  Cath- 
arine (Johannes)  Martenet,  with  six  sons.  Mrs.  Martenet 
was  a native  of  Hesse  Cassel,  Germany,  her  father  having 
emigrated  to  this  country  with  his  family  and  settled  in' 
Baltimore  in  the  year  1800.  Simon  J.  was  less  than  four 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  and  very  early 
was  obliged  to  exert  himself  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
family.  He  was  sent  to  the  public  schools,  finishing  his 
course  at  the  High  School,  which  he  entered  when  just 
over  twelve  years  of  age.  After  attaining  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  supported  himself  by  working  out  of  school  hours. 
He  early  chose  the  profession  of  Surveyor  and  Civil  En- 
gineer, and  in  March,  1849,  began  to  learn  the  business 
practically  with  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Chiffelle,  a graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  City  Surveyor  of  Baltimore  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Chiffelle  left  Baltimore  in  1835, and  Mf-  Mar- 
tenet  succeeded  him  in  business,  in  which  he  has  continued 
to  the  present  time  with  uninterrupted  success.  In  the 
same  year  (1855)  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  City 
Surveyor.  Though  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  was 
fully  competent  for  the  position,  having  for  several  years 
previously  done  the  principal  work  of  the  office,  but  was 
defeated  with  his  whole  ticket  by  the  American  party, 
which  was  then  dominant.  During  the  financial  crisis  of 
1857,  when  his  business  had  somewhat  fallen  off  in  the 
general  depression  of  that  period,  to  fill  up  his  time  he 
commenced  surveys  of  several  counties  of  the  State  with 
the  design  of  making  maps  of  the  same,  and  of  finally 
making  and  publishing  a complete  and  detailed  map  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  lie  had  completed  surveys  and  maps 
of  Cecil,  Howard,  Kent,  Anne  Arundel, and  Prince  George’s 
counties,  and  had  commenced  the  work  in  several  others, 
when  the  civil  war  interrupted  its  further  prosecution  till 
1865.  Surveys  were  then  completed  and  maps  made  of 
Carroll  and  Harford  counties,  and  the  remaining  counties 
surveyed  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  map  only,  the  en- 
tire work  having  reejuired  about  fifteen  thousand  miles  of 
surveys.  The  large  map  and  atlas  of  Maryland  which  bear 
his  name  were  published  in  1867,  and  arc  recognized  as 
the  standard  representation  of  the  geography  of  the  State. 
So  speedy  and  so  general  was  this  recognition  that  the  fol- 
lowing year,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  copies  of  the  maps 
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were  supplied  to  the  public  schools  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth. In  November,  1867,  the  first  year  of  the  re- 
turn to  power  of  the  Democratic  parly,  Mr.  Martenet  was 
elected  < i l y Surveyor  of  Italtimore.  lie  was  succeeded 
in  18(10  by  Mi.  t 'luiiles  I'.  Kidilcr,  but  was  re  elected  in 
1871,  ami  at  the  end  of  each  term  to  the  present  time, 
filling  this  responsible  office  with  great  acceptance  to  the 
people.  In  1871-2  he  made  an  atlas  containing  very  ac- 
curate and  complete  maps  in  detail  of  the  lands  of  the 
Canton  Company,  which  comprised  a large  part  of  the 
eastern  section  within  Baltimore  city,  and  extending  sev- 
eral miles  into  the  country,  and  embracing  much  of  the 
best  manufacturing  and  water  front  property  in  and  near 
the  city.  This  atlas  shows  the  real  estate  operations  of 
the  company  from  its  incorporation  for  over  forty  years ; 
and  he  also,  in  connection  with  it,  established  a complete 
system  of  grades  on  the  streets  to  be  projected,  covering 
several  square  miles  of  the  same  territory.  The  long  ex- 
perience, untiring  energy,  and  ability  which  Mr.  Martenet 
brings  to  his  work,  constitute  him  the  leading  man  of  the 
city  in  his  profession.  His  business  is  conducted  with  per- 
fect system ; his  numerous  surveys,  maps,  and  other  data, 
accumulated  during  the  last  thirty  years,  are  all  recorded 
and  indexed  on  the  plan  of  a recorder’s  office,  lie  was 
united  in  marriage,  in  August,  1853,  With  Philena  L., 
daughter  of  Jacob  Fussell,  of  Baltimore.  They  have  five 
children  living.  Jefferson  and  Simon  J.,  Jr.,  are  also  sur- 
veyors, and  associated  with  their  father  in  business.  Jacob 
Fussell,  the  third  son,  is  studying  medicine;  while  Wil- 
liam li.  and  Clarissa  F.  are  still  in  school.  Mr.  Martenet 
is  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 


rSlLI, HOLLAND,  James  Ai.i.aire,  Vice-President 

f."  J* 

"-  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  and  of  the 
^ Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 

IJ  pany,  the  eldest  son  of  James  and  Frances  (Curtis) 
i,  Millholland,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
December  8,  1842.  His  father  was  closely  identified  with 
the  history  and  progress  of  railway  and  steamship  mechani- 
cal engineering  from  the  earliest  days  of  railroads  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1875.  In  this  line  he  was  the 
author  of  many  important  inventions  which  form,  to  this 
day,  the  characteristic  features  of  American  railway  ma- 
chinery. The  family  removed  from  Baltimore  to  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  when  James  A.  Millholland  was  six  years  of 
age.  He  here  received  a good  public  school  education, 
and  graduated  at  the  Reading  High  School  in  1858,111  his 
sixteenth  year.  Shortly  afterwards  he  entered  the  me- 
chanical drafting  room  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the  theories  of  loco- 
motive construction,  and  other  branches  of  practical  knowl- 


edge connected  with  the  large  machine  works.  He  then 
entered  the  shops  as  a practical  workman,  and  in  time  rose 
to  be  general  foreman,  and  eventually  to  be  assistant  to  his 
father,  who  was  then  the  Fngineer  of  Machinery  and  As- 
M-luiil  Supei intendeut  of  tluil  road,  In  18(1(1  lie  icnioved 
with  his  lather  to  Mount  Savage,  Maryland,  where  he  was 
given  charge  of  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  Con- 
solidated Coal  Company,  and  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  His  father  retired  from 
the  Presidency  of  these  companies  in  1869,  and  his  son 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  same.  In  this  year 
also  he  was  married  to  Miss  Virginia  Randolph  Keim, 
daughter  of  John  High  Keim,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  Martha  Elizabeth  Randolph,  of  Virginia.  The 
grandfather  of  the  bride,  Colonel  Thomas  Beverly  Ran- 
dolph, was  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  educated  at 
West  Point,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  subsequently  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  Mr.  Millhol- 
land resides  at  Cumberland  City,  Maryland,  having  here 
the  general  supervision  of  the  companies  above  mentioned, 
with  which  he  still  continues  his  connection.  The  aggre- 
gate capital  of  these  two  companies  is  $10,250,000. 


INES,  I Ion.  Jesse  Knock,  was  born  November  17, 
1829,  near  Millington,  in  Kent  County,  Maryland. 
He  is  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Ann  Bathsheba 
ij|l|(|)  (Knock)  Hines,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
® schools  of  Dr.  Baxter  and  Joseph  Walker,  in  Bal- 
timore, and  at  the  primary  school  at  Sudlersville,  Queen 
Anne’s  County,  Maryland.  In  February,  1844,  he  entered 
the  country  store  of  Thomas  Walker,  at  Millington,  and 
in  December,  1845,  became  a clerk  in  the  store  of  William 
F.  Smyth,  of  the  same  place,  and  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed in  the  store  of  P.  & E.  Spruance,  in  Smyrna,  Dela- 
ware. During  the  years  1849  and  1850,  he  worked  as  a 
bricklayer,  and  afterwards  had  charge  of  the  primary 
school  in  Morgan’s  Creek  Neck,  Kent  County,  Maryland. 
In  1852  he  commenced  merchandising  in  Millington,  and 
in  October,  1854,  was  appointed  Constable.  In  1855  and 
1856  he  was  Collector  of  Taxes  in  the  Fourth  District  of 
Kent  County,  having  been  elected  in  1855  Constable  by  the 
American  or  Know-Nothing  party.  In  1857  he  was 

elected,  by  the  same  party,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 
Kent  County.  In  1863  he  was  re-elected  Clerk  by  the 
Union  party.  In  1864  he  joined  the  Democrats,  and  by 
them  was  again,  in  1867,  elected  Clerk.  Ilej  studied  law 
with  Richard  Ilynson,  in  Chestertown,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  on  May  2,  1868.  In  1872  he  was  a member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  which  nominated 
Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  and  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  January  session 
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of  1874.  In  May,  1874,  he  was  appointed  Commander  of 
the  Maryland  Oyster  I'ulice  Force,  and  held  that  office  two 
years.  lie  was  immediately  afterwards  Assessment  and 
Corporal  ion  Clerk  in  the  ollice  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  of  Maryland.  On  February  1,  1877,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Comptroller,  lion.  Levin  Woolford,  In- 
surance Commissioner.  Ily  the  act  of  1878,  chapter  106, 
the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  Maryland  was 
established, and  made  distinct,  and  in  April,  1878,  he  was 
appointed  Insurance  Commissioner  by  Governor  John  Lee 
Carroll,  Comptroller  Thomas  J.  Keating,  and  Treasurer 
Barnes  Compton,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  He  was 
made  a Freemason  in  1852,  in  Union  Lodge,  at  F.lkton, 
Maryland,  and  afterwards  assisted  in  forming  F.ureka 
Lodge,  at  Millington,  and  Chester  Lodge,  in  Chestertown. 
Of  both  of  the  two  last-named  lodges  he  is  now  a Past 
Master.  lie  also  became  a member  of  Pl^penix  Royal 
Arch  Chapter,  and  of  Maryland  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templar,  in  Baltimore.  He  attends  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  He  married  December  2,  1852,  Emily 
Alphonsa  Massey,  daughter  of  Elijah  E.  and  Mary  E. 
(Knock)  Massey,  and  has  the  following  children  now 
living:  Thomas  I.ucien,  William  Franklin,  Jesse  Knock, 

Isaac  Massey,  Annie,  Jennie  Quigg,  and  Catharine  Al- 
phonsa. 


f>K^BRAHAMS,  Woodward,  Merchant,  Baltimore, 
is  descended  from  a sturdy  New  England  stock, 
which,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  stamped 
j ! upon  the  National  character  the  impress  of  brain, 
•r j«  labor,  and  good  morals; — a nobility  of  descent 
which  rests  its  claim  upon  a robust  manhood  and  hardy 
virtue.  Joseph  Abrahams,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in 
America,  emigrated  from  England  about  the  year  1660. 
His  son  William,  born  in  Chestertown,  Massachusetts,  in 
1694,  was  married,  on  November  19,  1719,  to  Martha 
Boylston.  lie  died  in  1764,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  She 
dicd.it  Andover,  in  1784,  aged  eighty-live  years.  Their 
son  Woodward  was  born  in  1727,  and  was  married  in 
1751  to  Tabitha  Smilluirst.  She  died  in  1793,  aged  sixty- 
four  years,  leaving  a large  family  of  children.  In  1757  he 
removed  to  Marblehead,  where  he  continued  to  reside  un- 
til his  death,  in  1813,  aged  eighty-six  years.  For  many 
years  he  was  Postmaster,  Collector  of  Customs,  and  filled 
various  other  public  positions.  He  was  a Lay  reader  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  His  son  Woodward 
was  born  at  Marblehead,  July  14,  1762.  On  June  4,  1790, 
he  married  Miss  Gallison,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Wil- 
liam, born  June  10,  1792.  This  son  was  on  the  three-gun 
battery  that  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  north  branch  of  the 
Patapsco  River  during  the  war  of  1812.  Mrs.  Gallison 
Abrahams  died  November  16,  1800,  aged  thirty-eight 


years.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  young  Woodward 
was  apprenticed  on  board  a merchant  ship,  and  passed 
through  all  the  grades,  from  cabin-boy  to  commander  and 
owner.  In  1802  he  entered  the  port  of  Baltimore,  and 
there  met  Miss  I lamiah  Wooley,  of  I liirfonl  County.  T his 
acquaintance  continued  and  resulted  in  their  marriage  on 
December  4,  1803.  This  caused  Captain  Abrahams  to 
make  Baltimore  his  home,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  1818.  Having  lost  his  ship  “ Adrianna,”  bound 
from  London  to  Baltimore,  loaded  with  iron  (he  being  sole 
owner  -of  ship  and  cargo),  by  the  vessel  springing  aleak 
when  near  the  end  of  the  voyage,  he  determined  to  aban- 
don the  sea,  purchased  and  removed  to  a farm  in  Cecil 
County,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  known  as  “ Lucky 
Mistake,”  and  resided  there  until  1827,  when  he  removed 
to  Port  Deposit,  where,  on  December  16,  1827,  he  departed 
this  life,  aged  sixty-two  years,  lie  had  long  been  an  ex-' 
emplary  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His 
wife  and  a large  family  of  children  survived  him.  She 
was  a daughter  of  Isaac  Wooley,  an  Englishman,  who 
settled  at  Bell’s  Ferry  (now  Lapidum),  Harford  County, 
prior  to  the  Revolution.  A sister  of  Mrs.  Abrahams 
married  Colonel  John  Creswell,  of  Cecil  County,  lie  was 
a large  landholder  and  a prominent  citizen.  The  children 
of  Captain  Woodward  and  Hannah  (Wooley)  Abrahams, 
are  Joseph  W.,  merchant,  Port  Deposit,  who  married  Ma- 
ria Reynolds,  and  left  children  ; John  James,  shipbuilder, 
Baltimore,  who  married  Caroline  Grimes,  and  has  chil- 
dren ; Tabitha  S.,  who  married  Prof.  P.  G.  Buckingham,  of 
Baltimore,  and  has  children;  Charles  11.  Mariner,  who 
married  Mary  Graff,  and  left  children  ; Caroline  F.,  who 
married  Theodore  B.  Knight,  and  has  one  child  (now 
Mrs.  R.  K.  Hawley);  Edmund  F.,  unmarried ; Elizabeth 
C.,  who  married  Thomas  Bennett,  druggist,  and  has  one 
child.  Woodward,  the  fourth  son,  born  in  Baltimore,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1814,  was  married  by  the  Rev.  James  Sewell,  on 
April  30,  1844,  to  Margaret  Elizabeth  Littig,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Shaffer  Littig,  and  his  wife  Hannah  Williams 
Pitt,  who  were  married  by  the  Rev.  B.  Waugh,  January 
16,  1820.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Mrs.  Abrahams,  she  had  four  great-grand,  and 
four  grandparents,  then  living.  Her  father  was  of  Ger- 
man descent.  Philip  Littig,  the  progenitor  of  the  family 
in  America,  settled  in  Baltimore  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Before  leaving  his  native  land  he  invested  a 
part  of  his  means  in  a church  organ.  On  his  arrival  in 
Baltimore  he  disposed  of  it  to  Zion  Independent  German 
Church  on  Gay  Street  for  ten  acres  of  land  in  that  city, 
lying  between  Gougle  Street  and  thejriver,  much  of  which 
his  heirs  still  own.  He  married  Elizabeth  Margaret, 
daughter  of  George  Frederick  Brown ; they  had  two  sons, 
Philip  and  George.  These  brothers  married  sisters,  Ke- 
ziah  and  Rachel,  (laughters  of  Caleb  and  Elizabeth 
(Wheeler)  Bosley.  1 George  Littig  and  Rachel  Bosley 
were  married  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wyatt,  October  10,  1796. 
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They  Imd  ten  children.  Mr.  Liltig’s  grandmother,  Eliztt- 
lietli  Margaret  Brown  Littig,  survived  her  hushaiid  (Philip 
I -itlijr),  and  on  April  29,  1 7 <S 7 , married  Frederick  Shaffer, 
of  Baltimore  city,  lie  was  (he  son  of  John  Jacob  and 
Koscna  Shaffer,  of  lnimcnhouscn,  (iennany,  where  Frcd- 
eriek  was  born,  September  24,  1759.  Emigrated  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1773,  and  in  1785  removed  to  Baltimore,  lie 
died,  March  17,  1844,  aged  eighty-five  years.  His  wife, 
long  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  ex- 
emplary for  her  piety  and  good  works.  During  her  life  she 
reared,  clothed,  and  educated  forty-three  orphan  children. 
She  died  suddenly,  while  engaged  in  private  prayer,  January 
19,  1828,  aged  eighty-two  years.  She  had  lived  in  Balti- 
more since  1752,  and  was  perhaps  the  then  oldest  resi- 
dent of  that  city.  When  Frederick  Shaffer  Littig  was  a 
mere  infant,  his  grandfather,  Frederick  Shaffer,  took  him 
to  his  home  and  there  reared  and  educated  him.  Between 
the  grandfather  and  his  namesake  there  ever  existed  the 
strongest  attachment,  and  in  1844,  when  Mr.  Shaffer  died, 
having  previously  made  a request  of  his  adopted  grand- 
son that  he  would  more  fully  take  his  name,  Mr.  Littig,  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  and  affectionate  regard  for  his 
life-long  friend,  complied  with  his  wishes,  and  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  transposed  his  name  from 
Frederick  Shaffer  Littig  to  Frederick  Littig  Shaffer.  Also 
the  names  of  his  family,  thus  perpetuating  the  name  and 
memory  of  his  loved  and  venerated  bepefactor.  The  chil- 
dren of  George  and  Rachel  (Bosley)  Littig  were  Philip, 
who  married  two  sisters,  Jane  and  Maria  Dorsey  ; Eliza- 
beth, who  married  John  Scott  (see  biography  of  Mr.  Scott 
in  this  volume) ; Luther,  married  Louisa  Emily  Gittings; 
Mary  Brown,  married  Dr.  Abraham  Jessop,  and  after  his 
death  married  Benjamin  Mathews;  Frances  Ann,  married 
John  Harrison  ; Joshua  Wells,  removed  to  Texas  and 
married  there;  Frederick  Shaffer,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Woodward  Abrahams,  married  Hannah  Williams  Pitt  ; she 
was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Paris  Pitt;  he  was 
the  son  of  John  Pitt,  of  Bermuda,  and  his  wife  Ann,  of 
New  York ; she  was  the  daughter  of  William  Faris,  of 
London,  and  his  wife  Priscilla  Woodward,  of  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland.  Ilis  versatility  of  talent  rendered  him 
notable  as  a mechanic,  artist,  and  musician,  lie  resided 
in  Annapolis,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  palmy  days  of 
that  city.  Mr.  Littig  survived  his  first  wife,  who  died  July 
23>  *837,  aged  thirty-six  years.  They  had  six  children, 
Margaret  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Woodward  Abrahams  ; Ann 
Maria,  married  William  H.Strau;  Rachel,  married  Cap- 
tain Theodore  Corner;  Hannah  Ann,  married  James  Glendy 
Ramsay ; Frederick  Shaffer,  married  Georgianna  Louder- 
man;  William  Pitt,  married  Martha  Louisa  Lamdin.  On 
October  9,  1838,  Mr.  I.ittig  was  married  by  Rev.  Henry 
Furlong  to  Catharine  Smith,  of  Florida.  They  had  eight 
children  : Julia  Bates,  married  James  Scott;  Mary  Catha- 
rine, died'  in  infancy ; Louisa  Emily,  married  Charles 
Amos.  These  three  were  born  prior  to  Mr.  Littig’s  adop 


lion  of  the  surname  of  Shaffer.  After  which  were  born, 
Helen  Littig,  who  died  in  infancy;  Isabel  Littig,  who 
married  Harry  Markley,  of  Frederick  City  ; James  Littig, 
died  in  infancy  ; Laura  Littig,  married  James  G.  Gunn,  of 
California;  and  a second  James  Littig,  who  died  in  infancy. 
Mr.  Shaffer  had  advantages  in  both  educational  and  busi- 
ness training.  In  1822  he  removed  to  Annapolis  and  en- 
gaged in  merchandising.  Afterwards  returned  to  Balti- 
more, and  was  actively  engaged  in  business  enterprises  of 
various  kinds;  in  all  of  which  he  was  prompt  and  reliable. 
He  filled  many  important  official  positions,  among  which 
may  be  named,  Treasurer  of  the  Fell’s  Point  Savings  Insti- 
tution; member  of  the  City  Council,  of  the  Appeal  Tax 
Court,  of  the  Water  Board  ; a Director  of  the  Fireman’s  In- 
surance Company,  and  Commissioner  of  Finance  ; in  all  of 
which  he  faithfully  guarded  the  interest  of  his  trust.  His 
own  large  .business  and  property  interests  and  public 
duties  heavily  taxed  his  mind  and  time,  but  he  never  al- 
lowed them  to  interfere  with  attending  to  the  many  re- 
ligious, benevolent,  and  social  interests  in  which  he  loved 
to  be  employed.  In  early  life  he  connected  himself  with 
the  Asbury  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday-school,  and  as 
long  as  health  permitted  he  was  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
Sunday-school  cause.  He  made  profession  of  religion  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1840,  from 
which  time  until  his  death  he  was  abundant  in  labors,  and 
his  name  was  a household  word  in  the  churches.  The 
mantle  of  his  pious  mother  and  grandmother  had  fallen  on 
him.  Mainly  through  the  influence,  exertions  and  liber- 
ality of  Mr.  Shaffer  was  built  the  Broadway  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Shaffer 
Chapel.  He  died,  October  1,  1871,  aged  seventy-six 
years,  leaving  a widow  and  ten  surviving  children,  thirty 
grandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchildren.  Mr.  Abra- 
hams and  his  wife  have  had  born  to  them  nine  children, 
three  of  whom,  Lucy  Adelaide,  Herbert  Hawley,  and 
Gcorgie  I.ittig  are  deceased  ; their  surviving  children  are  : 
II,  Kate,  who  married  Thomas  P.  Strau,  of  R.  K.  Hawley 
& Co.,  their  only  child,  Margaret  Abrahams  Strau,  died  in 
infancy.  Mary  Lucy,  married  A.  Ros/.cl  Cathcarl,  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Fireman’s  Insurance  Company 
of  Baltimore.  Have  had  two  children  : Woodward  Abra- 
hams, deceased,  and  Georgie  Abrahams  Cathcart.  Willie 
Woodward,  married  Eve  Sanderson,  and  has  had  two 
children : Kate,  deceased,  and  Margaret  E.  L.  Abrahams. 
This  son  is  a member  of  the  firm  of  Cochran  & Co.  Mar- 
garet Shaffer,  married  Joseph  Sumner  Parker,  of  New  Or- 
leans. He  is  Vice-President  of  the  Leibrandl  & McDowell 
Stove  Company.  They  have  had  three  children : James 
Abrahams,  deceased,  Grace  Woodward  Abrahams,  and 
Frank  Abrahams  Parker.  Fanny  Corner,  married  William 
1).  Jamison.  Marion  McParlin,  the  youngest,  on  com- 
pleting her  education,  in  company  of  lady  friends,  chape- 
roned by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L).  Vail,  and  in  charge  of  C.  C. 
Fallon,  Esq.,  of  the  Baltimore  American,  sailed  for 
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Europe  on  April  10,  1S78,  and  made  a tour  of  the  con- 
tinent, visiting  London,  I’aris,  Marseilles,  (lenon,  l’isn, 
Koine,  Naples,  l''lorenee,  Vienna,  Munich,  Cologne,  Brus- 
sels, Edinburgh,  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  other 
places  of  interest, and  returned  home  on  September  10,  alter 
an  absence  of  live  months.  While  at  Rome  she  purchased 
for  her  father  an  illuminated  statue  of  the  Veiled  Cupid  by 
Rozzetta,  a work  of  rare  beauty  and  high  achievement  of 
art.  liy  a new  process  the  artist  has  given  the  llcsh  tint 
to  the  marble,  and  to  the  eyes  a bright,  natural  expression, 
making  it  both  beautiful  and  life-like.  After  the  death  of 
Captain  Abrahams,  the  family  removed  to  Baltimore  city. 
Young  Woodward  was  then  about  thirteen  years  of  age. 
He  had  received  such  meagre  education  as  the  county 
schools  of  that  day  afforded.  His  taste  for  literature 
prompted  him  to  learn  the  printer’s  art,  as  combining  the 
means  of  support  and  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  mind. 
He  followed  this  vocation  for  five  years,  when,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  his  employer,  John  D.  Toy,  he  accepted 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  printing  establishment 
of  Edward  Ruffin,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia.  So  gratifying 
to  his  employer  was  Mr.  Abrahams’  management  that  Mr. 
Ruffin  proposed  to  him  a permanent  business  engagement, 
but  his  affection  for  his  mother  and  a desire  for  a wider  field 
for  enterprise,  returned  him  to  Baltimore.  He  then  as- 
sociated himself  with  James  Young,  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  a weekly  paper,  called  the  Eastern  Express , 
and  after  three  years  of  success  they  enlarged  their  paper 
under  the  name  of  I 'he  Kaleidoscope.  Mr.  Abrahams  sold 
out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Young  and  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business  with  William  LI.  Strau,  at  Port  Deposit  and 
in  Baltimore  city.  Mr.  Strau,  failing  in  health,  sold  his 
interest  to  F.  Littig  Shaffer,  and  the  firm  became  Abrahams 
& Shaffer,  and  continued  in  successful  operation  until  its 
dissolution  in  1855.  At  this  time  the  ice  business  in  Bal- 
timore employed  about  twenty  wagons  and  as  many  hands. 
The  consumption  was  about  one  thousand  tons  per  annum. 
The  deliveries  were  made  between  May  and  September, 
and  confined  mainly  to  private  families  and  hotels.  Mr. 
Abrahams  investigated  this  business  and  became  satisfied 
that  it  was  capable  of  large  extension  and  would  become 
a leading  branch  of  trade.  lie  formed  a copartnership 
with  T.  J.  Cochran,  the  originator,  and  at  that  time  the 
principal  man  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  ice.  Mr.  Abra- 
hams’ capital  and  enterprise  added,  soon  enlarged  the  busi- 
ness of  Cochran  & Co.  They  built  storage  houses  at 
Stemmer’s  Run,  and  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  procured 
supplies  from  the  North.  Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  this 
trade  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  in  twenty-five  years  it 
has  increased  from  a consumption  of  one  thousand  tons  per 
year  to  one  hundred  thousand  tons  per  year,  and  about  one- 
half  of  this  business  is  done  by  the  Messrs.  Cochran  & Co. 
In  1867  Mr.  T.  I.  Cochran  died,  and  his  interest  having 
been  purchased  by  his  brotheP,  James  E.  Cochran,  the  firm 
name  was  continued.  They  have  since  introduced  their 
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sons,  George  F.  Cochran  and  Willie  W.  Abrahams,  into  the 
firm,  and  Cochran  & Co.  will  likely  continue,  for  many 
years  to  come,  a recognized  power  in  the  trade  of  Baltimore 
city.  Mr.  Abrahams  is  noted  for  his  public  spirit  as  well 
as  for  his  business  enterprise.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  members  and  one  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
Maryland  Institute,  and  for  seventeen  consecutive  years 
one  of  its  Board  of  Managers.  For  the  last  seven  years  he 
has  been  President  of  “ The  Benjamin  C.  Howard  Masonic 
Mutual  Association  of  Baltimore,”  is  Vice-President  of 
the  Merchants’  and  Traders’  Banking  Association,  a 
Trustee  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College,  and  Grand 
Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  Order  of 
Maryland.  He  was  a liberal  patron  of  the  Protestant  In- 
fant Asylum,  and  by  his  efforts  did  much  to  secure  the 
“ Nursery  and  Child’s  Hospital  ” property,  Franklin  and 
Schroder  streets.  In  more  private  ways  he  dispenses  aid 
with  a generous  hand  to  deserving  objects.  Denomina- 
tionally a Methodist,  by  the  training  of  a godly  father 
and  a widowed  mother  of  fervent  and  deep  religious  ex- 
perience, his  preference  is  decided  for  that  church,  though 
catholic  in  feeling  towards  other  denominations.  Mr. 
Abrahams  has  frequently  been  solicited  to  become  a can- 
didate for  civil  office,  and  assured  of  the  support  of  men 
of  both  political  parties,  but  he  has  ever  regarded  the 
private  station  as  the  post  of  independence  and  honor,  and 
has  invariably  declined.  In  1837  he  joined  the  I.  O.  of  O. 
F.,  and  has  continued  his  membership  ever  since.  He  is 
a prominent  member  of  the  institution  of  Freemasonry. 
In  1864  he  had  been  entered,  passed,  and  raised  to  the  sub- 
lime degree  of  a Master  Mason.  He  passed  through  the 
Chapter  degrees  and  was  made  a Royal  Arch  Mason  in 
1865.  The  ever-increasing  beauty  of  Cryptic  Masonry 
allured  him  to  higher  and  higher  ascent  of  the  mystic  lad- 
der, and  through  the  Templar,  and  the  degrees  of  the  An- 
cient and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  to  “ Knight  Commander 
Court  of  Honor  33,”  the  highest  post  attainable  in  the 
Order.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  “ Royal  Order  of 
Scotland.”  Mr.  Abrahams  is  fortunate  in  having  all  his 
children  residents  of  Baltimore  city,  and  it  is  a pleasant 
feature  in  the  domestic  arrangement  of  the  family  that  they 
have  a weekly  reunion  at  the  paternal  home,  No.  245  Lin- 
den Avenue.  With  ample  means,  generous  expenditures, 
and  cultivated  taste, he  has  profusely  adorned  his  dwelling 
w ith  works  of  art.  Among  the  many  may  be  mentioned  the 
statue  of  the  Veiled  Cupid  by  Rozzetta.  Other  statuary, by 
Cazenova,  Mazzinni,  Meldolla,  Ferrata,  and  Leon  Clavici ; 
paintings  by  Horace  Vernet,  Meyerheim,  Weindmeyer, 
Von  Schneider, Oragon  Wilson,  Delias,  Quartley,  Sontag, 
Wagner,  and  H.  Bolton  Jones.  In  tracing  the  orphan,  from 
his  apprenticeship  to  his  present  position  of  business  and 
usefulness,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  in  boyhood  he 
opened  his  book  of  life,  and  thus  far  has  not  left  in  it  a 
blank  page.  Mr.  Abrahams  is  tall,  well  proportioned,  of 
vigorous  constitution,  active  habits,  has  never  indulged  in 
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stimulants  of  any  kind,  is  of  oven  temperament  and  buoyant 
spirits,  and  bids  fair  to  attain  to  the  venerable  old  age  ar- 
rived at  by  many  of  bis  ancestors.  In  concluding  this 
sketch  the  writer,  who  has  enjoyed  a personal  aci|uainlanee 
with  Mr.  Abrahams  foi  forty  years,  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing the  pleasure  he  has  derived  in  the  preparation  of 
this  biography,  because  he  has  personal  knowledge  of  that 
whereof  he  has  written. 


S/^OALE,  James  Carey,  President  of  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange,  Baltimore,  was  born  in  that  city  May 
.jj’1'1'  25,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  Haverford  College, 

fVjj.  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  near  Philadelphia,  and  re- 
" v ceived  a thorough  business  training  in  the  counting- 
room  of  the  Wethereds,  large  cloth  manufacturers  of  Bal- 
timore, which  city  has  always  been  his  home.  He  engaged 
in  the  shipping  business  on  the  wharf  on  his  own  account 
in  1847,  but  being  unsuccessful,  left  it  in  1852  for  the 
marine  insurance  business,  in  which  he  has  since  continued, 
having  from  the  first  been  connected  with  the  best  com- 
panies in  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  agent  for  Lloyd’s  Insurance  upon  the  death  of 
the  late  Granville  S.  Oldfield,  who  had  held  the  office  for 
many  years  previously.  Since  that  period  Mr.  Coale  has 
been  intrusted  with  the  agencies  of  nearly  all  the  boards  of 
marine  underwriters  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In 
his  native  city  he  has  been  associated  with  a number  of 
private  enterprises,  banks,  etc.,  either  as  Director  or  in 
other  official  position,  but  has  never  held  any  public  office. 
He  is  now'  President  of  the  Merchants’  Exchange.  In 
politics  he  was  originally  a Whig,  and  gave  his  first  vote 
for  Henry  Clay,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  and  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  attached.  In  1856  he  joined  the  anti- 
slavery movement,  and  has  ever  since  been  a Republican. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  whom  his 
family  have  been  identified  for  many  generations.  George 
Fox,  in  Journal  of  his  Travels  in  America  in  1672,  speaks 
ol  having  “stopped  to-night  at  the  house  of  our  friend, 
William  Coale,  at  Deer  Creek,"  llarlbrd  County,  Mary- 
land, “ where  we  had  a precious  visit;"  the  family  having 
prior  to  this  period  settled  in  that  locality.  They  were 
from  England.  Mr.  Coale’s  father  and  his  maternal  grand- 
father, James  Carey,  w'ere  merchants  of  Baltimore,  he 
being  named  for  the  latter,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
shipowners  and  traders  of  the  city  with  foreign  ports,  and 
was  the  President  of  the  first  marine  insurance  company 
established  in  Baltimore  in  1776.  Mrs.  James  Carey  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Ellieott,  one  of  the  three  brothers  who 
built  Ellicott’s  Mills,  on  the  Patapsco  River,  and  whose 
grandfather,  Andrew  Ellieott,  came  to  this  country  from 
Cornwall,  England,  in  the  year  1700.  Mr.  Coale  married, 
in  1847,  a daughter  ol  the  late  George  Bailey,  for  many 
years  the  leading  wholesale  drug  merchant  of  Baltimore. 


j&gKREENE,  Honor  Am. k Thomas,  the  second  Proprie- 
tary  Governor  of  Maryland,  came  to  Maryland  at 
tjTA  an  early  period,  and  was  Privy  Councillor  in  1659. 
(df  On  | line  9,  1646  he  was  appointed  Governor  by  lion. 
^ ^ I .eoniird  Calvert,  and  held  the  olliee  for  more  than 
two  years.  The  most  interesting  event  during  his  guberna- 
torial term  was  the  application,  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
1647-8,  of  Miss  Margaret  Brent  “to  have  a vote  in  the 
House  for  herself,  and  another. as  his  lordship’s  attorney. 
This  was  refused  peremptorily  by  Governor  Greene,  and 
the  lady  protested  in  form  against  all  the  proceedings 
of  that  Assembly,  unless  she  might  be  present  and  vote  as 
aforesaid.”  On  August  6,  1648,  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
appointment  of  William  Stone,  and  on  August  12,  1648,  he 
was  appointed,  being  the  first  one  named  in  the  commis- 
sion, one  of  the  Council,  by  Lord  Baltimore.  On  Septem- 
ber 20,  1649,  Governor  Stone  appointed  him  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant-General of  Maryland.  During  his  temporary  ab- 
sence, Greene  took  advantage  of  his  opportunity,  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  Parliament  and  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  November  15,  1649,  issued  a proclamation,  setting 
forth  that  “ Charles,  the  most  renowned  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  undoubted  rightful  heir  to  all  his  father’s  dominions,  is 
hereby  proclaimed  King  Charles  the  Second  of  England, 
etc.”  He  was  married  several  times,  and  left  four  sons, 
Thomas,  Leonard,  Robert,  and  Francis,  whose  descendants 
resided  in  Charles  County,  Maryland. 


a xrwjf) 

jyTYjlLGIIMAN,  Honorable  Matthew,  was  born 
February  17,  1718,  at  the  Hermitage,  Queen 
Anne’s  County,  Maryland.  He  was  the  youngest 
I”' ' son  of  Richard  and  Anna  Maria  (Lloyd)  Tilglnnan, 
and  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Richard  Tilghman,  one  of  the 
petitioners  to  have  justice  done  upon  Charles  the  First.  He 
was  adopted  by  his  cousin,  Matthew  Tilghman  Ward,  and 
received  from  him  a large  landed  estate,  Bayside,  in  Tal- 
bot County,  Maryland,  lie  was  a member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland  from  1751  to  the  outbreak  ot  the  Revolu- 
tion. lie  was  President  of  the  Maryland  Conventions 
held  in  Annapolis,  which  convened  on  the  following 
dates:  June  22,  1774,  November  21,  1774,  April  24,  1775, 
December  7,  1775,  June  21,  1776,  and  August  14,  1776. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed  a "Deputy  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  was  continued  a member  of  Congress,  by 
successive  re-elections,  until  1777.  On  the  day  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  passed,  he  was  detained  in  An- 
napolis, by  the  Convention  of  Maryland,  over  which  he  was 
presiding.  When  it  was  signed,  William  Paca,  Samuel  Chase, 
Thomas  Stone,  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  were  the 
only  members  of  the  Maryland  Delegation  present.  Mat- 
thew Tilghman,  Thomas  Johnson  and  Robert  Alexander 
were  absent.  In  December,  1 774 , he  was  appointed  one  of 
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the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  the  Province  of 
Maryland,  and  served  with  laborious  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  After  the  organization  of  the  State  Government, 
he  served  in  the  Senate  of  Maryland  until  the  infirmities  of 
age  compelled  him,  in  1783,  to  retire  to  private  life,  lie 
died  May  4,  1 790.  lie  married  Anna  l.loyd,  daughter  of 
James  and  Ann  (Grundy)  Lloyd,  and  had  the  following 
children:  Matthew  Ward;  Richard,  born  January  28, 
1746,  who  married  first,  Margaret  Tilghman,  and  secondly, 
Mary  Tilghman,  and  died  May  28,  1805;  Lloyd,  who  mar- 
ried Henrietta  Maria  Tilghman;  Margaret,  who  married 
Charles  Carroll,  barrister ; and  Anna  Maria,  who  married 
Colonel  Tench  Tilghman. 


•Twjj^ELL,  Alexander,  was  born  at  Blackadder-Mains, 
Parish  of  Edwin,  County  of  Berwick,  Scotland. 

J On  this  farm,  his  father,  William  Bell,  a man  of 
<|fe)  sterling  integrity  and  of  true  Christian  character, 
4'  lived  for  over  forty  years.  Both  his  father  and 
mother  were  natives  of  Mainclifife,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tweed,  the  line  between  England  and  Scotland.  His 
maternal  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  for  five  generations, 
and  all  natives  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Bell  received  his  early 
education  in  the  free  schools  of  Allington,  Scotland.  When 
about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
grocer  in  Berwick,  and  after  remaining  three  years  he  re- 
turned home  and  managed  his  father’s  farm  for  several 
years.  lie  came  to  the  United  States  on  a visit  to  a 
brother,  when  he  was  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  spent  a year  in  this  country  and  then  returned  to  Scot- 
land. After  the  lapse  of  another  year  he  came  again 
to  America,  and  engaged  in  railroad  engineering,  which 
he  continued  for  several  years.  About  1848  he  went  to 
Baltimore  and  engaged  in  the  malt  business,  which  he 
conducted  alone  for  several  years.  He  then  admitted 
George  Dwiddle,  the  son  of  an  Albany,  New  York,  banker, 
as  a partner.  This  partnership  was  dissolved  at  the  expi- 
ration of  three  years.  Mr.  lull  then  associated  with  him 
as  partners  the  brothers  N.  and  I..  Slraup,  under  the  linn 
name  of  N.  Straup,  Brother  A Bell.  Since  the  formation 
of  that  connection  their  business  has  increased  to  large 
proportions.  They  have  a large  malt-house  on  North  and 
Saratoga  streets,  Baltimore,  and  another  in  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a brewery  just  beyond  the  Baltimore  city  limits. 
In  the  Baltimore  house  about  ninety  thousand  bushels  of 
malt  are  made  annually,  and  in  the  Erie  house  about  one 
hundred  thousand  bushels.  The  capacity  of  the  brewery 
is  equal  to  forty  thousand  barrels.  Mr.  Bell  is  a member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore.  Since 
taking  up  his  residence  in  that  city  he  has  visited  his 
native  land  several  times,  his  last  visit  being  made  in  1872. 
In  1857  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Boyd,  a 

5» 


native  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  who  had  carried  on  the 
maltster  business  in  Baltimore  for  many  years.  They  have 
three  children,  Alexander,  William,  and  Margaret,  the 
oldest,  Alexander,  being  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 


pcCOLLISTER,  Charles,  of  the  Second  District, 
Queen  Anne’s  County,  was  born  in  that  county, 
on  what  is  known  as  Lord  Baltimore’s  Manor, 
April  12,  1805.  1 1 is  father,  Charles  McCollisteri 

came  to  that  place  in  early  life  from  Sussex 
County,  Delaware,  and  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Chairs,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  this  portion  of  the  Province  of  Maryland.  She 
was  among  the  early  Methodists  of  the  Eastern  Shore, 
having  joined  that  Church  when  very  young,  and  was  a 
woman  of  intelligence  and  piety.  Her  death  took  place 
in  180S,  when  her  son  was  but  three  years  old.  His 
father  also  dying  four  years  later,  he  was  brought  up  by 
his  mother’s  sister,  Mrs.  Harriet  Bruscup.  He  attended 
the  district  school  of  his  native  locality  till  his  tw'elfth 
year,  when,  upon  the  removal  of  his  aunt  to  Centreville, 
his  education  was  continued  four  years  longer  in  the 
academy  of  that  town.  In  1821  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
and  engaged  as  an  apprentice  with  Benjamin  Wiley,  car- 
penter and  builder,  with  whom  lie  served  four  years,  after 
which  he  worked  with  him  as  journeyman  until  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  His  half-brother,  John  Chairs,  dying  in  1827, 
left  him  an  estate  in  his  native  county,  called  the  “ Hermi- 
tage,” two  and  a half  miles  south  of  Church  Hill,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  seventeen  acres.  Of  this  estate 
he  took  charge  in  1829,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself 
to  agriculture.  The  “ Hermitage,”  where  he  has  now  re- 
sided for  fifty  years,  is  a very  valuable  and  highly  im- 
proved property.  Mr.  McCollister  served  a number  of 
years  as  a Magistrate,  being  appointed  to  that  office  by 
Governor  Grayson,  and  was  for  four  years  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  Queen  Anne’s  County. 
In  i860  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates from  his  county,  on  the  Union  ticket,  and  served  in 
the  session  of  that  year.  He  was  an  uncompromising 
Union  man,  and  gave  all  his  influence  to  the  support  of 
measures  to  avert  the  threatened  disintegration  of  the 
Stales.  In  1868  Mr.  McCollister  was  elected  a Director 
of  the  Queen  Anne’s  and  Kent  Railroad,  in  which  capacity 
he  continued  to  serve  until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philadelphia;  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  1874.  The  integrity  and  uprightness  of  his  char- 
acter, both  in  public  and  private  life,  has  at  all  times  given 
him  the  fullest  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community. 
Ilis  first  wife  was  Evalina,  daughter  of  Dr.  Andrew  Hall, 
of  Millington,  Kent  County.  She  died  in  1835,  leaving 
him  two  children,  one  of  whom  followed  her  when  in  her 
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til'll)  year.  Tin-  daughter  remaining  is  Mrs.  Kvnlinu  Hall 
1 1 1 >] >| ».-■',  wilo  ul'  David  C.  1 topper,  i)l’  the  same  county. 
In  1836  Mr.  MeCollistcr  married  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Robert  (lodwin,  farmer,  of  Ouccii  Anne’s  County.  ( )f 
the  seven  children  of  lliis  union,  live  are  now  living; 
Mary  K.,  who  resides  with  her  parents;  John  C.,  whose 
farm  adjoins  his  father’s;  Mrs.  William  T.  Todd,  whose 
husband  is  a merchant  of  Church  llill;  Samuel  (!.,  a 
farmer  near  that  place;  and  Charles  McCollister,  Jr.,  who 
now  takes  the  care  of  the  Hermitage  estate. 


^wScKEK,  William  J.  C.,  was  born  June  8,  1834,  in 
lltsT*!!  Worcester  County,  Maryland,  where  he  still  re- 
sides,  in  the  town  of  Snow  Hill.  He  was  the 
youngest  in  a family  of  eight  children.  His 
father,  Stephen  McKee,  a shoemaker,  was  of 
Scotch  Irish  descent,  his  parents  having  emigrated  to  this 
country  and  State  just  before  the  Revolution.  He  married 
Esther,  daughter  of  John  Tilghman,  a farmer  of  Worcester 
County.  They  were  very  poor,  and  lived  remote  from  any 
schoolhouse,  consequently  William  had  but  few  educa- 
tional advantages.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  commenced  to 
work  in  his  father’s  shop  and  on  the  farm.  Ilis  father 
taught  him  his  letters,  beyond  which  his  education  was 
self-acquired;  yet  he  learned  to  read  anil  write  as  early  as 
most  bovs.  In  time  he  became  a good  penman,  and  by 
diligent  reading  and  study  at  night,  was  as  well  educated 
as  others  of  the  same  age.  At  an  early  age  he  began  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a house  carpenter,  and  before  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  could  put  up  barns  and  dwellings, 
directing  the  labors  of  three  or  four  others  under  him. 
Eor  some  time  he  did  the  work  of  carpenter,  bricklayer, 
plasterer,  and  painter,  and  was  also  undertaker  for  the 
neighborhood.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  he  built  for 
himself,  at  Colbourn’s  Mill,  a carriage  and  wheelwright 
shop,  in  which  he  made  the  wood-work  for  wagons  and 
carriages,  and  for  eight  years  continued  to  do  a prosperous 
business.  One  instance  of  his  skill,  which  attracted  special 
attention,  was  a line  mahogany  medical  chest  which  he 
made  for  I)r.  Morris,  of  Princess  Anne,  containing  sixty- 
four  compartments,  and  unfolding  three  times,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  expose  forty-eight  bottles  and  labels  at  once. 
In  1862  Mr.  McKee  undertook  for  one  year  the  business 
of  farming  in  the  vicinity  of  Snow  Hill,  leaving  it  the 
next  year  to  become  a watchmaker  and  jeweller  in  that 
town,  which  trade  he  had  learned  the  previous  years. 
That  business  he  still  pursues.  He  at  first  devoted  him- 
self to  it  so  closely  that  his  health  failed,  and  after  two 
years  he  was  obliged  to  seek,  in  connection  with  it,  some 
more  active  employment.  Accordingly,  he  resumed  the 
carriage  making  aiid^u ndertaking  business,  and  in  addition 
bought  thirty  seven  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  (he 


town,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  lie  gave  some  attention, 
Silver-plating  he  Inst  studied  from  the  books,  then  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  gain  a thorough  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  business.  While  there  he  was,  for  a time,  employed 
by  I lie  manager  ol  the  American  Hunk  Note  Engraving 
Company  to  transfer  their  notes  from  rolls  to  steel  plates, 
and  his  work  proved  highly  satisfactory.  Mr.  McKee  is 
now  the  owner  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  of 
land  near  the  town  of  Snow  Hill,  and  of  several  houses 
and  lots  within  its  limits.  He  attributes  a large  share  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  him  to  his  early  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  life  He  united,  when  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  he  is  a liberal  supporter,  and  to  which  his  wife  was 
equally  devoted.  He  married,  January  6,  1858,  Rachel, 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Colbourn,  of  Worcester 
County.  She  died,  November  29,  1876,  leaving  him  three  ' 
sons  and  one  daughter. 


^UGGINS,  Ambrose  Lodge,  Agent  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ and  Miners’  Transportation  Company, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  born  in  Middletown, 
i Frederick  County,  Virginia,  June  8,  1819.  His 
J1  father,  William  Huggins,  a wheelwright  and  farmer, 
was  of  English  descent,  and  a patriot  of  the  war  of  1812. 
His  mother,  Hannah  Frances  (Rogers)  Huggins,  was  of 
Irish  Presbyterian  extraction.  Her  fattier,  Thomas  Rogers, 
actively  participated  in  the  American  Revolution.  Wil- 
liam Huggins  died  in  1824,  when  his  son  Ambrose  was 
but  live  years  of  age,  leaving  him  and  two  brothers  and  a 
sister  to  the  care  of  his  widow,  who  survived  him  until 
1852.  When  Ambrose  hail  reached  the  age  of  eleven  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Isaac  Harrison,  a highly  respected 
merchant  miller  of  Middletown.  By  this  early  entry  upon 
the  struggles  of  life  his  school  education  was  of  necessity 
very  limited,  but  his  mind  was  naturally  vigorous,  and  his 
powers  of  application  remarkable,  lathe  Sunday-school 
w hich  he  attended,  having  one  hundred  competitors,  he 
took  the  prize  for  committing  to  memory,  in  his  leisure 
moments,  during  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  verses  from  the  Bible, 
lie  acquired  a valuable  knowledge  of  the  milling  business 
during  his  apprenticeship,  and  in  1838,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age,  removed  to  Winchester,  Virginia,  where 
he  became  a clerk  in  a forwarding  and  commission  house. 
He  afterwards  was  engaged  in  the  same  li^ie  of  business 
in  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia.  In  1842  lie  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  pursued  for 
two  years,  but  ultimately  abandoned  it  and  returned  to  his 
.former  business,  connecting  himself  with  a house  in  Cum- 
berland. In  that  place,  in  1850,  he  entered,  as  clerk,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
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After  three  years  lie  wus  promoted  to  the  position  of  agent 
at  that  point,  and  in  1858  was  transferred  to  Italtimore,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  Assistant  Master  of  Transportation. 
In  this  position  he  served  about  one  year.  On  the  1st  of 
lauuary,  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position 

as  agent  for  the  Merchants’  and  Miners’  Transportation 
Company,  which  has  a line  of  splendid  steamships  plying 
between  the  ports  of  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, and  Savannah.  This  company  had  been  formed 
but  five  years  previously,  and  for  twenty  years  Mr.  Hug- 
gins has  occupied  his  responsible  post,  and  has  had  a large 
share  in  promoting  its  growth  and  prosperity.  Perhaps  no 
one  has  done  more  to  secure  the  reputation  for  promptness, 
integrity,  and  regard  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic which  this  company  enjoys.  Mr.  Huggins  was  mar- 
ried in  February,  1847,  at  Clarysville,  near  Cumberland, 
to  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Gerard  Clary,  a highly  respected 
farmer  and  hotel  proprietor.  Of  the  seven  children  of 
this  marriage,  five  are  living:  Ellwood,  Hameline,  Guil- 
ford, Lindley,  anti  Camilla.  The  last-named  is  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Sewell,  a tobacco  merchant  of  Baltimore. 
The  youngest  son  is  named  for  the  eminent  botanist,  and 
quite  singularly  has  a marked  taste  for  the  same  study. 
He  has  a fine  collection  of  about  one  thousand  plants.  He 
is  a student  in  the  Baltimore  City  College.  The  sons, 
Ellwood  and  Guilford,  are  conducting,  on  their  father’s 
account  and  in  his  name,  the  tobacco  commission  business, 
on  West  Baltimore  Street.  Mr.  Huggins  enjoys  excellent 
health  and  has  a robust  constitution.  His  manner  is  most 
cordial  and  gentlemanly,  winning  him  great  popularity. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  now  holds  the  position  of  Past  Master  in 
that  Order.  His  residence  is  in  the  beautiful  suburbs  of 
Peabody  Heights,  Baltimore  County. 


StriVi ROTTER,  Pkticr,  was  born  in  Mid  Lothian,  Scot- 
tljijtlj?  land,  in  1841.  I IN  lather  was  William  Trotter, 

1 of  the  same  place,  lie  died  in  1858.  11  is  mother 

T was  Miss  Jean,  daughter  of  John  Fogry,  of  Mid 
J Lothian.  She  died  in  Scotland  in  1872.  Mr.  Trot- 
ter is  the  ninth  of  a family  of  eleven  children;  four  of 
whom  are  living  in  Scotland.  He  came  to  this  country 
in  1853,  landing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  lie  attended 
various  schools  until  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  ap- 
prenticed by  his  father  to  the  blacksmithing  business,  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  indentured  being  William  Oliver, 
of  Lone  Head,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland.  He  remained 
with  Oliver  until  lie  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  then 
served  for  a year  in  the  rnillwrighting  business.  On  at- 
taining his  majority  he  went  to  Tipperary  County,  Ireland, 
and  engaged  in  agricultural  blacksmithing  for  over  four 
years,  During  this  period  he  was  awarded  by  the  Royal 


Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  an  elegant  silver  medal  for 
the  best  agricultural  grubber.  Mr.  Trotter  has  great  me- 
chanical skill,  and  his  works  have  placed  him  among  the 
foremost  mechanics  of  the  Stale,  lie  located  in  Ilryan- 
town,  Charles  County,  in  1855,  where  he  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  blacksmithing  and  carriage  and  wagon-making. 
He  has  invented  a patent  carriage  axle  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, self-lubricating,  and  never  wearing  oat.  It  like- 
wise possesses  but  little  friction.  Mr.  Trotter  is  a Master 
Mason,  and  is  connected  with  Evening  Star  Lodge,  St. 
Mary’s  County.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  and  in  re- 
ligion a member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  married  in  1852  (whilst  in  Ireland)  to  Harriet,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Quarman,  of  England.  He  has  seven  chil- 
dren living,  five  daughters  and  two  sons. 


''’WjjH^OWAkD,  Frank  Key,  eldest  son  of  Charles  How- 
ard,  and  a grandson  of  Colonel  John  Eager  How- 
" f ard  and  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of  the  “ Star- 
| Spangled  Banner,”  was  born  October  25,  1826.  He 
> was  educated  for  the  bar,  to  which  profession  he 
devoted  himself  for  several  years,  but  his  tastes  and  talents 
were  decidedly  literary,  and  he  became,  soon  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Daily  Exchange , one  of  the  editors  of 
that  journal,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Gazette.  He 
was  a forcible  and  vigorous  wrfler,  remarkably  indepen- 
dent, but  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  and  in  his  com- 
ments upon  public  men  and  affairs  he  was  always  actuated 
by  the  highest  aims  and  motives.  The  newspaper  was 
“suppressed,”  and  Mr.  Howard  was  arrested  by  the  mili- 
tary power  on  September  13,  1861.  After  an  imprison- 
ment in  Fort  Lafayette  ami  Fort  Warren  of  fourteen 
months,  Mr.  Howard  was  released  with  the  other  Mary, 
land  prisoners.  lie  published  two  pamphlets,  entitled 
Loin  teen  Months  in  American  Bus  tiles,  and  'I 'he  Southern 
Rights  amt  Union  Parties  in  Maryland  Contrasted.  Upon 
the  establishment  of  the  Daily  Gazette,  Mr.  Howard  be- 
came the  principal  editor,  and  Idled  that  position  until 
1871.  He  died  in  London,  England,  May  29,  1872.  Mr. 
Howard  served  as  a member  of  the  City  Council,  and  was 
active  in  the  Reform  movement,  in  the  service  of  which  he 
risked  his  life. 


(jjgeJJpON ES,  Roiiert  Chew,  Esq.,  Attorney  and  Coun- 
« sellor  at  Law,  was  born  at  Kent  Island,  Queen 
Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  January  20,  1843.  His 
father  is  Richard  Ireland  Chew  Jones,  of  Annapolis, 
Maryland.  1 1 is  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Mary  Golds- 


borough  1’aseault,  daughter  of  Lewis  Charles  l’aseault.  She 
died  in  1802  ; his  father  is  still  living.  The  maiden  name  of 
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his  father’s  mother  was  Miss  Chew,  and  that  of  his  mother’s 
mother  Miss  Goldsborough.  1 1 is  parents’  fathers  were 
I loth  oil  ieers  in  the  United  Stales  A I my  in  the  war  ol  1 8 1 2 . 
The  suhjeet  ol  this  shell  li  leeeived  a thorough  edlieation  in 
all  the  hranehes  of  English  culture,  together  with  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  general  history,  at  the  Academy  in  Easton, 
Talbot  County,  Maryland,  lie  was  naturally  fond  of  study, 
and  therefore  was  very  regular  in  his  attendance  at  school. 
After  leaving  school,  being  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
joined  the  Confederate  Army,  because  of  his  honest 
espousal  of  the  Southern  cause  in  the  late  war.  lie  w'as 
a Major  of  Artillery  in  that  service  ; lost  his  right  arm,  and 
was  wounded  four  times  after  that  loss.  When  the  war 
ended  he  was  very  poor.  About  six  months  after  the  close 
of  the  w'ar,  he  returned  to  Easton  and  studied  law,  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  Samuel  Hambleton,  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers of  Maryland,  who  proved  to  be  a kind_  preceptor,  and 
one  of  Mr.  Jones’s  sincerest  friends.  After  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  he  went  to  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  there 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  August  I,  1867. 
lie  wars  an  entire  stranger  when  he  arrived  in  that  city 
with  three  hundred  dollars  of  borrowed  money  in  his  pocket. 
11c  has  remained  there  ever  since,  successfully  prosecut- 
ing his  profession.  He  has  never  been  connected  with  any 
public  enterprise,  or  held  public  office;  and  it  would  re- 
C|tiire  very  strong  inducements  to  make  him  accept  one  ; 
neither  has  he  ever  been  associated  with  any  secret  or  po- 
litical organization.  Mr.  Jones  is  a member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  politically  has  always  been  a Democrat,  lie 
married,  June  6,  1871,  Miss  Virginia  Moss  Lynn,  second 
daughter  of  Dr.  George  I.ynn,  of  Cumberland,  anil  has 
two  children.  His  w ife’s  mother  before  her  marriage  was 
Miss  Virginia  Moss,  of  Virginia.  Iloth  of  his  wife’s  parents 
are  dead. 


KpTIIERS,  W 11. Li  am  Armstead,  Mayor  of  the 
tj  city  ol  Cumberland,  was  the  third  child  of  Addi- 
son  I..  and  Eannie  T.  ( liuckey)  Withers,  and 
was  born  in  Georgetown,  1).  C.,  January  28,  1833. 
His  father  was  born  in  Eauiptier  County,  Virginia, 
in  the  year  1804,  and  his  mother  in  Loudon  County,  in  the 
same  State,  a fewv  years  later.  They  were  married  May  20, 
1829.  In  1836  they  removed  to  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
where  Mr.  Withers  engaged  in  the  tanning  business,  in 
which  he  had  excellent  success  and  soon  acquired  con- 
siderable property,  lie  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
enterprising  citizens  of  the  place,  and  was  made  Mayor  of 
the  city.  1 1 is  son  William  was  educated  at  the  Alleghany 
County  Academy,  in  Cumberland,  a nourishing  institution. 
He  became  proficient  in  all  the  usual  studies,  leaving 
school  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  father,  to  learn  with  him  the  tanner’s  trade.  He  be- 


came an  expert  workman,  and  on  reaching  his  majority 
went  into  partnership  with  his  father,  the  linn  assuming  the 
name  ol  A.  1..  Withers  ,V  Son.  It  continued  with  great 
success  Iroiji  1857  to  1878,  when  Mr.  William  Withers 
purchased  Ids  lather’s  interest,  and  has  since  conducted  the 
business  alone.  He  w as  noted  from  early  youth  for  his 
correct  habits  and  moral  deportment.  While  still  a very 
young  man  Mr.  William  Withers  joined  the  Orders  of  Odd 
fellows  and  Freemasons,  and  has  consecutively  filled  all 
the  offices  in  his  respective  lodges,  lie  is  at  this  time  Last 
Grand  Master  and  Last  Master.,  He  has  also  always  en- 
gaged in  such  public  matters  as  promised  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to 
the  City  Council,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  was  nominated 
and  elected  to  the  Mayoralty  of  the  city.  After  the  lapse  of 
two  years  he  was  again  elected  to  the  same  office.  In  tins  „ 
position  he  has  exhibited  rare  executive  ability  and  good 
judgment,  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  people. 

II  is  manner  at  once  inspires  respect  and  confidence.  He  is 
quick  in  action,  fluent  in  speech,  and  easy  and  pleasing  in 
his  address,  lie  is  strictly  temperate,  using  neither  liquors 
nor  tobacco  in  any  form.  He  was,  like  his  father,  a Whig, 
but  since  the  disruption  of  that  party,  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  Democracy.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  married  Fannie  C.  Weldon,  of  Cumberland, 
who  at  her  death  left  him  six  children.  In  1877  he  mar- 
ried Leonora  J.  Vronran,  of  Cumberland.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Withers  was  connected  with  the  Methodist  Lrolestant 
Church,  but  has  recently,  with  his  wife,  united  with  the 
English  Lutheran  Church,  of  Cumberland. 


^Wli^ODSON,  Thomas  Sherwood,  Attorney-at-law  and 
SyKla  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  Crislield, 
Somerset  County,  Maryland,  was  born  in  Dorehes- 
? ter  County,  August  21,  1837.  1 1 is  parents  were 

T Thomas  J.  and  Margaret  (Vincent)  Hudson.  'Lite 
family  estate,  now  owned  by  him  and  by  Dr.  Eugene  1 Iodson, 
was  granted  by  patent  to  James  1 Iodson,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  Second.  Agriculture  has  been  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  family  from  that  time.  1 1 is  father,  Thomas 
J.  Hodson,  was  in  Florida  ten  years  from  1843,  and  was 
active  in  the  formation  of  the  government  in  that  State. 
He  returned  to  Dorchester  County  in  1853,  and  died  at  the 
residence  of  his  son  in  Crisfield,  May  1,  1875.  The  mother 
of  Mr.  1 Iodson  died  in  his  early  childhood.  He  attended 
school  from  the  age  of  five  years  in  the  town  of  Vienna,  in 
his  native  county,  till  the  year  1852,  when  his  father  sent 
him  to  Sherman’s  Institute,  near  East  New  Market,  in  the 
same  county,  where  he  was  prepared  for  Yale  College, 
which  he  entered  in  1864.  The  next  year  he  entered  the 
Junior  class  of  Lrinceton  College,  lie  remained  two  years, 
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ami  returning  home,  engaged  in  teaching  a private  school 
until  iSOj,  when  he  was  admitted  on  probation  to  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  of  Ministers  of  the  Methodist 
episcopal  t hlui'li,  and  was  sent  as  p.istoi  to  Camel,  In  is 
waie.  The  nest  yeai  he  liavclled  the  Alina  Sussex  Circuit, 
but  lus  health  lading,  lie  declined  to  enter  the  Conference 
as  a member,  and  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Somerset  Herald,  a Republican  newspaper  printed  at 
l'rineess  Anne.  To  this  he  devoted  himself,  and  also  to  the 
management  of  political  affairs,  till  June,  1S6S,  when  he 
sold  the  paper  and  became  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Crisfield,  still  retaining  his  interest  in  politics  and  the  Re- 
publican party,  which  has  steadily  grown  until  it  now  tills 
every  local  office  but  one  in  the  county.  Mr.  Ilodson  has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  men  of  his  party  in  the  State, 
throughout  which  he  is  well  known.  He  has  served  in  all 
the  State  conventions,  and  was  an  elector  for  Hayes  in 
1876.  While  very  pronounced  and  decided  in  his  opinions, 
he  is  courteous  to  his  opponents.  He  is  now  the  owner  of 
the  Crisiield  Leader,  a paper  independent  in  politics.  He 
is  equally  strong  and  decided  in  his  religious  views  and 
affiliations.  From  boyhood  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  at  present  a Trustee, 
Steward,  and  local  preacher  in  Immanuel  Church  at  Cris- 
licld.  lie  studied  law  under  Messrs.  Dennis  A Braitan, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872.  Since  that  time  he 
has  achieved  a marked  success  and  has  a large  practice, 
lie  is  exceedingly  faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  clients.  Mr. 
Hudson  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason,  having  held  all  the  offices 
of  the  subordinate  lodge,  and  has  been  Master  of  Lodge 
No.  147.  He  was  united  in  marriage,  February  7,  1866,  to 
Alice,  daughter  of  Dr.  Aaron  Mauch,  of  Laurel,  Delaware. 
She  died,  deeply  regretted,  June  7,  1877,  leaving  four 
children. 


ON,  John  Ik,  Farmer,  was  born  in  St.  Mary’s 
Oounly,  Maryland,  March  27,  1825.  1 1 is  father, 

\ '•}  a laruicr  of  St.  Mary’s  County,  died  in  his  sixty- 

likllfJ  tilth  year.  His  mother  was  Miss  Ann  Burroughs, 
1 0 1 . A _ b > 

4s  ol  St.  Mary's  County,  who  died  in  her  sixtieth  year. 

They  were  both  highly  respected  members  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church.  They  attended  “ All  Faith  ” 
Church,  St.  Mary’s,  during  their  entire  lives,  and  lived  on 
a farm  near  Charlotte  Hall,  where  all  their  children  were 
born.  After  attending  primary  schools  until  the  tenth 
year  of  his  age,  John  entered  Charlotte  Hall  Academy, 
and  continued  therein  for  three  years.  After  working  on 
his  father’s  farm  for  nine  years  he  started  in  business  for 
himself  at  a place  called  “ 'l  anyard, ” near  llenediel, 
( liarles  County,  where  lie  remained  one  year.  In  18414 
he  purchased  a small  farm  near  “ Brick  Church,”  upon 
which  he  lived  for  six  years.  In  1854  he  bought  the 


estate  on  which  he  now  resides,  called  “ Wilton,”  of  lion. 
Barnes  Compton,  and  his  uncle,  Wilson.  It  embraces  five 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  under  a high  state  of  cultivation 
and  improvement.  Mi.  I, you  has  followed  agi  ieulliiral 
pursuits  loi  thiily  years.  In  cuimcelioii  with  the  same  he 
conducted,  for  three  years,  the  mercantile  business.  lie 
owns  six  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Charles,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  tifty  at  Mills  Point,  St.  Mary’s  County.  He  lias 
been  a member  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  for  his 
district,  and,  for  the  most  of  his  life,  a vestryman  of 
Trinity  Parish  Church.  He  is  Treasurer  of  Wicomico 
Grange  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  He  has  been  thrice 
married.  First  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Swan,  of  Charles  County; 
secondly,  to  Miss  Sarah  Maria  Cartwright,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Keturah  Cartwright;  and  thirdly,  to  Mrs.  Amelia 
Smiths,  of  Charles  County,  a daughter  of  Edward  Keeeh. 
He  has  four  children  living,  three  of  whom  are  adults, 
John  B.,  Jr.,  who  lives  on  the  Mills  Point  farm;  Mrs.  A. 
M.  P'reeman,  of  Charles  County ; James  Alexander,  mer- 
chant, of  Iiryantown,  and  a daughter,  one  year  old. 
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RATERS,  Don.  I.ivin  Lvm  i.i  i (IN,  Attorney  al- 
ii law,  was  born  May  9,  1828,  on  the  farm  where 


he  now  resides,  adjoining  the  town  of  Princess 
Anne.  His  home  has  descended  to  him  in  a 
direct  line,  through  many  generations,  his  an- 
cestors on  both  sides  having  been  among  the  early  settlers 
of  that  vicinity,  and  the  names  of  some  of  them  appear- 
ing on  the  records  as  early  as  1665,  wlien  Somerset  was 
organized  as  a county  by  order  of  the  Council.  1 1 is 
grandfather,  William  Waters,  married  Eliza  Hyland, 
daughter  of  James  Hyland,  a lawyer  of  the  same  county, 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  live,  and  her  mother 
also  dying,  she  was  intrusted  by  her  to  the  care  of  a cousin, 
Miss  Nancy  Chase,  daughter  of  Judge  Samuel  Chase,  who 
brought  her  up  to  womanhood.  The  father  of  the  subject 
ol  this  sketch,  also  named  Levin  l.ylllcton  Waters,  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttlcton,  the  famous 
lawyer  and  author,  and  was  a most  relincd  and  cultivated 
gentleman,  and  very  popular,  lie  died  when  only  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  leaving,  besides  his  son,  a daughter, 
who  is  now  the  wife  of  lion.  Levin  Woolford,  late  State 
Comptroller,  and  now  Tax  Commissioner.  Young  Waters 
was  educated  at  Washington  Academy  in  Somerset 
County,  from  which  many  distinguished  men  of  the  State 
have  graduated.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  lie  took  charge 
of  the  homestead,  and  soon  his  judicious  and  skilful 
farming  attracted  much  attention,  lie  afterward  studied 
law  with  the  Hon.  Levin  Woolford,  above  mentioned,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
married  to  I.ucrclia  Jones,  a sister  of  General  Arnold  L. 
El/.ey , and  daughter  uf  Colonel  Arnold  Jones,  who  was  one 
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of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  county.  Mr.  Waters  in 
early  manhood  took  rank  as  a leader  of  public  sentiment 
in  his  county,  and  has  maintained  in  all  his  career  the 
highesl  reputation  for  candor,  consistency,  integrity,  honor, 
and  courtesy,  lie  is  attached  to  the  I tcinocr.it  ic  party. 
As  a political  speaker  he  is  tluent  and  effective,  and  is 
much  sought  after  as  such  in  his  own  and  adjacent 
counties.  Elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1864,  and  differ- 
ing in  sentiment  with  the  powers  which  then  controlled 
the  General  and  State  government,  he  was  ordered  to 
resign.  This  he  declined  to  do,  and  was  immediately 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  General  Lew  Wallace. 
After  the  organization  of  the  Senate  he  was  tried  by  a 
military  commission  and  finally  released,  upon  which  he 
took  his  seat  as  Senator,  ami  served  out  his  term.  While 
there  he  was  active  and  laborious,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
county  owe  to  him  some  of  their  most  important  local 
laws.  He  practiced  his  profession,  in  conjunction  with 
farming,  until  1870,  in  which  year  Colonel  Woolford,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  was  elected  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Court  appointed  Mr.  Waters  to  the 
vacancy.  At  the  next  election  he  was  elected  Clerk  for 
six  years,  but  in  1S77  was  defeated  by  the  Republican 
candidate,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  Mr. 
Waters  has  always  been  prominent  in  every  enterprise 
calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  county.  In  re- 
ligion he  adheres  to  the  ancestral  faith  of  his  family,  and 
is  an  Episcopalian. 


^HTyERREV,  Conrad  Starr,  was  bom  in  Albany,  New 
I I - York,  April  iS,  1851.  His  parents  were  Dr.  M. 
gw  J.  and  Mary  Ferrey.  His  father  was  a man  of 
: prominence  in  his  profession.  He  removed  with  his 

-L  family  to  Baltimore  in  1S61,  where  he  was  well 
known  ami  highly  respected.  His  death  occurred  June  21, 
1S7S.  Dr.  Kerrey’s  mother  died  when  he  was  less  than 
two  years  old.  He  was  at  an  early  age  placed  by  his 
father  at  an  academy  in  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
New  York,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  joined  his  father  in  Baltimore.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  started  out  in  life  for  himself  and 
opened  a baking  and  confectionery  house,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  success.  Hoping  to  enjoy  a still  larger 
measure  of  prosperity,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
after  a few  months'  trial  at  the  same  business,  he  had  the 
disappointment  to  find  all  his  previous  savings  swept  awav. 
He  returned  to  Baltimore  and  set  to  work  to  recover  what 
he  had  lost,  engaging  in  various  occupations,  but  finally 
determined  to  become  a physician,  and  to  devote  himself 
to  the  specialty  of  medical  baths,  his  father  having  pre- 
viously established  a Turkish  and  Russian  Bath  Institute 
at  54  North  Liberty  Street.  Mr.  Kerrey  commenced  his 
studies  with  his  father  in  1S74,  which  he  prosecuted  with 


great  vigor  till  1S76,  when  he  bought  out  his  father,  and 
lias  since  ltecn  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  I (is  constant 
aim  has  been  lo  increase  the  efficacy  and  popularity  of  this 
method  of  treating  diseases,  which  within  the  last  few 
years  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  public  favor,  lie  is  a con- 
stant student,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  science 
and  philosophy  of  his  medical  system,  which  is  shown  by 
his  success  and  the  popularity  of  his  Institute.  He  was 
married,  in  1S69,  to  Miss  Emma  White.  She  and  their 
infant  daughter  died  in  1S73.  He  was  again  married, 
March  20,  1S78,  to  Miss  Margaret  J.  Ki  Id,  of  Baltimore. 


AIK.  Rev.  Campbell,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church 
1 k of  the  Ascension,  Lafayette  Square,  Baltimore, 
• was  born  in  Hollymount,  County  Mayo,  Ireland, 
I II  ^ April  28,  1842.  His  father,  John  Fair,  was  a 
i . - country  gentleman  of  property,  living  principally 
on  his  estate  near  the  town  of  Ballina.  He  died  in  1S40, 
and  the  property  is  now  inherited  by  the  eldest  son,  Thomas 
Willson  Fair.  The  mother,  Maria  Willson)  Tpir,  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Willson,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Dub- 
lin, and  a “ Freeman  ” of  that  metropolis.  He  was  noted 
for  his  strict  and  impartial  honesty,  especiallv  in  the  con- 
duct of  all  matters  connected  with  his  profession.  On 
the  conclusion  of  an  important  case  the  panics  to  whom 
he  was  opposed  were  so  impressed  with  his  impanial  jus- 
tice that  they  presented  him  with  a tea  set  of  solid  silver, 
an  heirloom  still  preserved  in  the  familv.  Mrs.  Fair  is 
still  living.  A devoted  Christian  woman,  she  trained  care- 
fully and  religiously  the  eight  children  so  early  left  to  her 
sole  charge.  To  assist  her  she  had  always  a resident  gov- 
erness in  the  house,  an  d at  a suitable  age  her  son  Campliell 
was  provided  with  a tutor,  who  prepared  him  for  the  Dul>- 
lin  University,  lie  was  especially  fond  of  mathematics, 
and,  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  had  mastered  the 
first  six  books  of  Euclid.  He  w as  intended  by  his  mother 
for  the  profession  of  a civil  engineer,  at  w hich  he  served 
about  fourteen  months,  but  at  fifteen  years  of  age  the 
desire  which  had  long  possessed  him  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  gained  the  pre- 
dominance, and,  after  concluding  his  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity, he  entered  S:.  Adam's  Theological  College,  Birken- 
head, England.  He  graduated  in  1S65.  w ith  the  highest 
honors,  and  was  ready  for  ordination  several  months 
before  he  had  reached  the  required  canonical  age.  This 
time  he  spent  in  travelling,  and  in  applying!  himself  to 
more  general  studies.  On  June  9,  1S05,  Trinity  Sunday, 
he  was  ordained  by  the  Right  Rev.,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Asaph,  in  St.  Asaph's  Cathedral,  North  Wales,  hi' appoint- 
ment living  to  the  curacy  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Birken- 
head. The  follow  ing  year  he  received  the  order  of  priest 
at  the  hands  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Jacob- 
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son,  and  removed  to  Dublin  as  Missionary  under  tbe  Irish 
Church  Missions  to  Roman  Catholics.  In  1867  he  became 
Secretary  of  the  same  Society  in  London,  and  was  also 
< urate  of  St.  hide's  Church,  Chelsea.  In  iNO.N  the  So 
eiely  sent  him  as  their  Secretary  to  the  midland  counties  of 
Kurland,  and  to  North  and  South  Wales,  bis  residence 
being  at  Birmingham.  In  September  of  that  year,  while 
travelling  from  Birmingham  to  Llandudro,  Wales,  he  was 
terribly  injured  by  a collision  of  the  trains,  and  for  five 
years  was  a great  sufferer.  lie  was  paralyzed  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  lost  his  sight,  hearing,  taste  and  smell. 
When  he  was  able  to  walk  on  crutches,  after  three  years’ 
Confinement  to  his  bed,  a sea-voyage  was  ordered  by  his 
medical  adviser,  and  he  came  to  New  York,  accompanied 
by  his  mother.  Proceeding  to  New  Orleans  to  spend  the 
winter,  he  was  there  treated  with  electricity  so  successfully, 
that,  together  with  the  happy  effects  of  travel  and  change 
and  the  delightful  climate,  he  was  entirely  restored  to 
health,  lie  found  there  also  many  friends  and  formed 
many  warm  attachments.  lie  accepted,  in  1871,  the  assis- 
tant rectorship  of  Christ  Church  in  that  city,  which  he  re- 
signed February  1,  1875,  to  accept  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Ambrose  Church  in  New  York  city,  and  was  married  on 
the  same  day  to  Alice,  youngest  daughter  of  William  [. 
McLean,  a retired  merchant  of  New  Orleans.  He 
remained  in  New  York  but  a few  months,  resigning  in 
June  of  the  same  year,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Rector- 
ship of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Lafayette  Square, 
Baltimore,  his  present  charge.  He  is  very  popular  ; his 
congregations  are  large  and  his  schools  crowded.  Several 
societies  have  also  been  established,  among  which  are  the 
“ Brotherhood,”  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  “ Aid  Association  ” for  the  ladies.  Through  the 
“ Mother’s  Mission,”  the  homes  of  the  poor  arc  reached, 
and  their  necessities  supplied.  l)r.  Fair  is  Secretary  of 
the  Convocation  ol  Baltimore,  has  been  the  editor  of  the 
Conservative  C/ittrc/imaii,  and  has  published  several  tracts 
in  defence  of  the  principles  of  his  Church.  He  is  also  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  University  of  Nebraska. 


lVTVsILKINS,  Colonel  Edward,  was  born,  October 
hVjf q 6,  1813,  at  York,  a family  estate  in  Kent  County, 
Maryland.  His  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Wil- 
kins,  with  two  brothers,  came  to  this  country 
»t  from  Fawsley,  near  Daventry,  Northamptonshire, 

England,  about  the  year  1720,  and  settled  upon  the  north 
side  of  Chester  River,  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Shipping  Creek,  where  in  1724  he  established  a store 
and-  shipyard,  lie  soon  after  married  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  William  Comegys,  the  first  proprietor  of  “ Relief,"  now 


known  as  Comegys  Point,  and  during  a long  and  un- 
eventful life,  continued  where  he  fust  settled,  in  the  same 
pursuits,  rearing  his  sons  to  follow  the  same  employments, 
lie  was  accidentally  drowned  when  ninety  1 wo  years  of  age. 
Ilis  grandfather,  llarlus  Wilkins,  eldest  son  of  Thomas, 
alter  marriage  with  Rebecca  Johnson,  of  Cecil  County, 
Maryland,  established  himself  in  the  same  business  as  his 
father,  on  the  waters  of  Langford’s  Bay,  within  two  miles 
of  his  early  home.  Here  he  continued  his  father’s  voca- 
tion, cultivating  his  farm  and  building  vessels  for  foreign 
and  coastwise  trade,  rearing  his  sons  to  the  same  pursuits, 
and  dying  in  his  ninetieth  year,  honored  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Edward  Wilkins,  the  third  son  of 
Bartus  Wilkins,  and  father  of  Colonel  Wilkins,  married 
Julianna  Kemp,  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Kemp,  of 
Talbot  County,  Maryland,  and  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  at  York,  on  Langford’s  Bay,  a short  distance" 
from  his  father’s  home.  He  died  in  1814,  leaving  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  the  only  surviving  child,  an  infant 
six  months  old.  Colonel  Wilkins  received  his  earlier 
education  at  the  private  schools  in  Chestertown,  Mary- 
land. After  his  fourteenth  year  he  attended  the  then 
celebrated  school  of  John  Gummere,  at  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  and  then,  after  two  years,  the  Wesleyan  Academy 
at  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts,  then  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.D.  After  leaving  Wilbraham  he 
entered  the  store  of  William  Rowan  & Co.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. lie  continued  there  for  about  three  years,  when  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Robert  Constable,  Esq.,  with 
whom  his  mother  had  contracted  a second  marriage,  he 
returned  home  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1838  Colonel  Wilkins  was  married  to  Deborah,  daughter 
of  David  Jones  and  Anna  Maria  Thomas,  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Deborah  Wilkins’s  ancestors,  Philip  Thomas,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Samuel  M i 111  in,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  those  two  colonies.  Mrs.  Wilkins 
became  the  mother  of  three  children  : Julianna,  who  mar- 
ried R.  S.  Emory,  and  died  in  the  year  1874,  leaving  chil- 
dren ; Edward  Mifflin,  who  married  Mary  Anna  Merritt, 
has  children,  and  is  now  living  on  the  farm  adjoining 
his  father;  the  other,  Maria  D.,  married  James  Rus- 
sell, and  died  in  1876,  leaving  children.  Mrs.  Deborah 
Wilkins  died  in  the  year  1845,  alK*  in  1848  Colonel 
Wilkins  married  Frances  Olivia  Merritt,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Merritt  and  Annie  Maria  Thomas,  his  wife.  Mrs. 
F.  O.  Wilkins  died  in  January,  1877,  leaving  four  chil- 
dren : Samuel  Merritt,  not  married,  living  with  his  father; 
Fannie  Louisa,  married  to  Edward  B.  Joi^es,  a descendant 
of  William  Comegys,  and  now  living  at  “ Relief,”  where 
Comegys  first  settled ; Ben.  N.  S.,  married  to  Rebecca 
Cray,  and  is  living  on  a farm  adjoining  his  father;  and 
Frank,  living  with  his  father.  After  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Merritt,  Colonel  Wilkins  purchased  Riverside,  a part 
of  Godlington  Manor,  an  estate  on  which  his  second  wife’s 
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ancestors,  the  Hawkins,  Millers,  and  MerriUs,  first  settled 
in  1650.  Colonel  Wilkins’s  mother  was  a woman  of  re- 
markable energy,  of  great  amiability  of  character,  and  a 
devoted  Christian.  She  died  in  iSb.X,  in  the  eighty  fourth 
year  of  her  age.  It  is  ns  a capable  and  successful  agi  ieul 
lurisl  that  Colonel  Wilkins  was  most  widely  known,  from 
his  I i rst  entrance  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a 
farmer,  he  pursued  it  in  its  varied  and  interesting  opera- 
tions, not  only  with  discriminating  judgment,  but  from  his 
fondness  for  the  pursuit,  with  vivid  delight  in  its  processes; 
bringing  at  once  to  the  work  of  the  farm  a clearsighted 
sagacity,  and  a degree  of  business-like  method,  not  fre- 
quent in  that  branch  of  industry.  He  has  applied  himself 
ever  since  with  intelligence  and  assiduity  to  the  improve- 
ment and  enhancement  of  his  estates,  not  hesitating  to  iden- 
tify himself  at  the  same  time  with  every  local  and  general 
movement  to  raise  the  standard  of  his  calling,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  those  engaged  with  him  in  its  ranks. 
Conspicuous  in  his  individual  enterprises  by  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  preparations  and  the  keenness  of  his  percep- 
tive powers,  when  addressing  himself  to  the  investigation 
of  the  numerous,  and  often  intricate  problems,  presenting 
themselves  to  every  cultivator  of  the  soil,  he  was  not  a mere 
routine  follower  of  ancient  traditions.  In  his  efforts  to 
promote  the  public  welfare  his  career  was  marked  by  liberal 
views,  devotion  to  progress,  anil  from  conviction  of  the 
respectability  and  honorableness  of  the  vocation  of  a farmer. 
Colonel  Wilkins  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Kent  County,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  influential  associations  of  its  kind  in  Maryland,  hav- 
ing been  originated  in  1836,  and  continuing  a profitable 
existence  for  twenty-five  years,  including  in  its  membership 
a number  of  the  professional  farmers  of  the  county,  and 
long  exercising  a salutary  influence  on  its  agriculture.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
which  was  formed  in  1847,  and  active  in  promoting  the 
success  of  its  shows  in  Baltimore,  which  annually  attracted 
thither  most  of  the  representative  men  of  the  several  coun- 
ties of  Maryland,  besides  many  visitors  of  distinction  in 
rural  pursuits  from  adjacent  States,  lie  served  for  several 
years  as  one  ol  its  V ice  Presidents,  a position  he  also  oc- 
cupied in  the  later  society  organized  in  1867.  During  his 
term  of  service  in  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  Colonel  Wil- 
kins was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  exert- 
ing himself  in  that  capacity  on  behalf  of  every  measure 
promising  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  agricultural  cause.  He 
was  conspicuous  fo>-  the  zeal  with  which,  in  the  face  of  op- 
position, especially  from  the  western  portion  of  the  State, 
he  championed  and  secured  the  charter  granting  pecuniary 
aid  from  the  State  for  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
an  institution  which  it  was  then  hoped  would  prove  sig- 
nally useful  in  elevating  and  developing  the  agriculture  of 
the  State.  Kent  County  is  indebted  to  him  for  several, 
and  generally  successful,  essays  to  improve  the  character 
ol  its  farm  stock,  lie  was  the  lust  to  introduce  the  Dm- 


ham,  or  Short  Horn  cattle  within  her  borders,  and  also, 
at  a subsequent  period,  the  Jerseys  or  Alderneys.  Numer- 
ous animals  of  both  breeds  were  distributed  by  him,  many 
as  presents  to  his  brother  farmers,  their  direct  impress  be- 
ing \\  iilely  seen,  anil  their  manifest  supei  ini  qualities  above 
the  common  breeds  inducing  others  to  acquire  similar  im- 
proved stock,  lake  favorable  results  attended  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  of  his  vicinage.  In 
1856  Colonel  Wilkins  began  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for 
market  on  a considerable  scale,  extending  in  this  line  from 
year  to  year,  especially  in  growing  peaches,  until  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  operations  exceeded,  it  is  believed,  that  of 
any  other  grower  in  the  country.  Pursuing  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  with  all  the  resources  of  an  enlightened 
mind,  this  engaging  and  profitable  branch  of  agriculture, 
he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  production  of  fruits.  In  addition  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  orchards,  he  for  some  years  raised 
under  glass,  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  forwarding 
them  by  artificial  heat,  so  that  his  extensive  houses  were 
annually  a mass  of  beautiful  blooms  in  January,  with  fruit 
maturing  in  May.  Obvious  advantages  in  the  way  of  test- 
ing new  varieties  as  to  quality  were  thus  afforded  him,  in 
addition  to  the  facility  of  supplying  the  markets  with  the 
luxury  of  early  forced  fruits.  Although  not  a voluminous 
writer  he  contributed  occasionally  to  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  periodicals,  mainly  to  The  American  Parmer, 
papers  of  much  point  and  practical  value  on  various  spe- 
cialties to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed.  Some  of 
these  papers  were  called  forth  by  the  inquiries  of  those  less 
conversant  with  the  topics  treated,  whilst  others  presented 
the  results  of  his  own  endeavors  at  individual  research, 
some  of  the  latter  being  w idely  copied  by  the  rural  press. 
1 1 is  reputation  as  a skilful  fruit-grower,  his  orchards  com- 
prising extensive  plantings  of  pears  as  well  as  peaches, 
gained  for  him  a national  prominence  as  a pomologist,  and 
his  place  on  the  Chester  was  the  frequent  resort  of  those 
concerned  in  fruit  culture  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
desirous  to  see  for  themselves  his  well-managed  orchards, 
to  learn  of  his  methods,  and  to  profit  by  his  prolonged  ex- 
perience. When  the  Maryland  1 lorticuhural^ Society  was 
organized  in  1874,  Colonel  Wilkins  was  made  Vice  ('resi- 
dent for  the  State  at  large,  as  the  representative  of  her 
great  fruit  interest ; and  from  its  inception  he  has  worked 
unremittingly  and  effectively  for  its  success.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  reception  by  that  association  in  Baltimore,  in 
September,  1877,  of  the  American  Bornological  Society, 
which  comprised  delegates  from  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  the  British  Possessions,  he  extendijd  to’the  visit- 
ing body,  through  the  State  society,  an  invitation  to  visit 
him  and  inspect  the  peach  farms,  the  fame  of  which  is 
known  over  the  whole  country.  It  was  accepted,  and  the 
members  and  delegates  of  the  National  Society,  in  charge 
of  a committee  of  the  Maryland  Society,  and  numbering 
over  two  hundred  persons,  passed  a day  with  him  as  his 
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quests.  They  were  entertained  in  a manner  consonant 
with  the  reputation  of  Riverside,  taken  through  its  peach 
and  pear  orchards,  and  those  in  the  neighborhood,  and  re- 
turned by  steamer  the  same  evening  to  Baltimore,  all  ex- 
pressing themselves  as  delighted  with  their  reception,  and 
most  of  them  astonished  at  the  magnitude  of  the  fruit- 
growing capacity  of  one  State,  and  the  skill  and  enterprise 
displayed  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  the  crops.  It 
was  said  by  the  public  prints  that  this  excursion  had  done 
more  than  all  things  else  to  spread  throughout  every  quarter 
of  the  Union  an  adequate  notion  of  the  fruit-producing  re- 
sources of  Maryland,  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  con- 
tinuously beneficial  to  those  of  her  citizens  developing 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  community  at  large.  Colonel  Wil- 
kins, though  an  earnest  and  zealous  Whig  and  Republican, 
was  never,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  an  active  working  poli- 
tician, and  yet  was  called  at  various  times  to  fill  responsible 
public  positions.  In  comparatively  early  life  he  was  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  Kent  County.  In 
1856  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  position  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  State.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  he  promptly  raised  a regiment  for  the  General 
Government,  which  did  good  service  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  between  Baltimore  and  Harper’s  Ferry.  Incon- 
sequence of  a severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  which  seri- 
ously affected  his  general  health,  he  was  compelled,  before 
the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  to  resign  his  com- 
mand. He  continued,  however,  in  private  life  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  sustain  the  Government  he  was  not  permitted 
to  serve  further  in  the  field.  Colonel  Wilkins  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Comptroller  of  the  State,  on  the 
Reform  ticket,  in  the  campaign  of  1875,  receiving  largely 
more  than  the  full  vote  of  his  party.  During  the  last  year 
of  the  administration  of  President  Grant,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Washington  Booth,  Esq.,  caused  by  ill  health,  he 
was,  without  his  knowledge  or  solicitation,  appointed  Col- 
lector of  Customs  fin  the  port  of  Baltimore.  June  22,1877, 
he  was  removed  from  that  position  by  President  Hayes. 
From  thence  to  his  death  he  devoted  himself  to  the  private 
pursuits  of  his  elegant  life  at  Riverside.  Colonel  Wilkins 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  at  Riverside,  December  28,  1878, 
of  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  his  unexpected  death  causing  the 
deepest  regret  and  sorrow  throughout  Maryland,  and  cast- 
ing an  especial  gloom  over  his  friends  and  those  who  knew 
him  best,  his  neighbors,  who  for  years  past  had  shared  his 
hospitality  and  enjoyed  his  refined  and  cultured  society  at 
his  elegant  home  in  Kent  County.  Colonel  Wilkins  en- 
joyed the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Whilst  decided  and  positive  in  the  declaration  of  his 
opinions,  he  always  displayed  a degree  of  courteous  re- 
spect to  others,  which  secured  him  the  admiration  of  those 
most  hostile  to  him.  The  public  spirit  which  he  at  all  times 
manifested,  his  devotion  to  all  that  concerned  the  welfare 
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and  progress  of  the  State,  and  the  energy  with  which  lie 
sought  to  advance  all  its  material  interests,  constituted  him 
one  of  the  most  useful  citizens  of  Maryland  ; while  the 
amiability  of  his  character,  his  manners,  open-hearted  hos- 
pitality and  generous  treatment  of  friends,  rendered  him 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  Stale,  and  one  to  be 
admired  and  held  up  as  a pattern  of  honest  ambition  and 
of  genuine  success  in  life. 


|<ry|ENKLE,  Hon.  Eli  James,  M.D.,  Representative 
in  Congress  of  the  Fifth  District  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  composed  of  Anne  Arundel,  Calvert, 
Charles,  Howard,  Prince  George’s,  and  St.  Mary’s 
Counties,  and  the  First  and  Thirteenth  Districts, 
of  Baltimore  County,  and  Seventeenth  Ward  of  Baltimore 
city,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  November  24,  1828.  Having 
received  an  academic  education,  he  taught  school  for  three 
years;  after  which  he  studied  medicine,  and  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  1S50.  Dr.  Henkle  has  de- 
voted his  attention  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  his  profession 
and  to  fruit  culture.  The  doctor  was  a Trustee,  and  also 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College;  President  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  Washington  University  of  Baltimore,  and 
Director  in  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  in  1863;  was 
a member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1864; 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1866,  and  again  in  1867 — 
serving  in  1867,  1868,  and  1870.  He  was  again  elected 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1871  and  1873,  and  was  a 
Delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  1S72. 
He  was  elected  as  a Democrat  to  the  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress, as  the  representative  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  was  re-elected  to 
the  Forty-fifth  Congress  from  the  same  district,  receiving  a 
majority  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one 
votes  over  J.  II.  Seilman,  the  Republican  candidate.  In 
that  Congress  he  served  on  the  Committed  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Militia. 


MFNRY,  Hon.  Daniel  Magnadier,  Representative 
in  Congress  of  the  First  District  of  the  State  of 
^3  Maryland,  embracing  the  coulhties  of  Caroline, 
j Dorchester,  Kent,  Queen  Anne’s,  Somerset,  Talbot, 
Wicomico,  and  Worcester,  was  born  near  Cam- 
bridge, Dorchester  County,  February  19,  1823.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  Academy,  and  at  St  John’s  Col- 
lege, Annapolis.  Having  studied  law,  he  was  admitted  to 
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the  bar  in  1844,  ami  lias  since  been  engaged  in  tbe  prac- 
tice of  bis  profession,  l ie  was  a member  of  the  House 
ol  Delegates  of  Maryland  in  1846,  and  again  in  1841); 
was  a member  ol  the  Stall ■ Senate  in  18711  and  1872;  and 
was  elected  .is  a Itcmnernl  to  the  I'orly  tilth  Congress,  re 
ceiving  lilleeii  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
votes  against  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four  for 
Thomas  A.  Spence,  Republican,  lie  served  in  that  Con- 
gress on  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  on  the  Committee 
on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service. 


IIon.  William,  Representative  in  Con- 
<§JfV§  gress  of  ill e Third  District  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
V/.'j  land,  composed  of  the  First  to  Ninth  wards  inclu- 
sive,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  was  born  in  that 
4>  city.  lie  comes  of  an  old  German  stock,  one  of 
his  ancestors  having  emigrated  from  Manheim  on  the 
Rhine,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, from  whence,  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  a 
branch  of  the  family  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  they 
have  since  been  extensively  engaged  in  trade,  forming  an 
almost  unbroken  succession  of  a line  of  merchants, 
wealthy  and  respected  ; always  honored  for  their  upright- 
ness, beloved  for  their  kind  deeds,  and  esteemed  for  their 
patriotism  and  public  spirit.  Mr.  Kinunel’s  early  educa- 
tional advantages  were  good,  having  studied  in  the  best 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  St.  Mary’s  and  Baltimore 
Colleges.  After  leaving  college,  lie  studied  law,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Baltimore  bar.  He  has  devoted  much 
time  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  the  study  of  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country.  He 
has  tilled,  and  now  holds,  many  positions  of  trust  and  high 
responsibility,  lie  was  a State  Director  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  ; a Director  and  stockholder 
in  the  Canton  Company  of  Baltimore,  and  is  a Director  in 
the  Union  Railroad  Company,  and  in  the  Western  Mary- 
land extension.  lie  was  a member  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee  from  1862  to  1S66,  and  a delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  1864,  that  nominated 
General  George  B.  McClellan  for  President.  Mr.  Kimmel 
was  a candidate  for  Congress  in  1864.  Pie  served  with 
marked  ability  in  the  Maryland  State  Senate  from  1S66  to 
1871,  and  has  since  been  elected  as  a Democrat  to  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress,  receiving  live  thousand  live  hundred 
and  ninety-two  votes  more  than  his  opponent,  W.  E. 
Goldsborough,  the  Republican  nominee.  In  that  Con- 
gress, he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Naval  Affairs  and 
on  Revolutionary  Pensions.  Mr.  Kimmel  is  an  active  and 
consistent  Democrat,  an  ardent  believer  in  the  people  and 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  as  against  the  privileges  of 
caste,  lie  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  advocacy  of  their 
claims,  and  to  all  measures  tending  to  ameliorate  the  con- 


dition of  the  working  classes,  and  advance  their  interests 
as  well  as  those  of  the  community  at  large.  The  extensive 
improvements  at  ('union,  so  largely  due  to  him  ns  agent  of 
the  ('union  Company,  bear  witness  (n  the  eneigy  unit  suc- 
cess with  which  lie  Inis  labored  for  whatever  conduces  to 
the  welfare  ol  the  masses  and  the  interests  of  the  public. 


j|Wp?AMB,  Ei.i  Matthews,  Principal  of  Friends’  Ele- 
MtiaB  mentary  and  High  School  for  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
Uaitimore,  was  born,  November  14,  1835,  at  Cun- 
/ f powder,  Baltimore  County,  a settlement  originated  by 
J1  Friends  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Lamb’s 
ancestors  are  of  very  early  date  in  the  Colonial  times  of 
North  America,  and  their  descendants  are  numerous  and 
widespread.  According  to  traditionary  accounts,  the  first 
of  the  family  of  the  name  of  Lamb  in  America  was  an 
English  Friend,  named  Pearce  Lamb,  who  settled  in  Mary- 
land. He  had  two  sons,  P’rancis  and  Pearce,  and  several 
daughters,  Pearce  first  settled  in  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
land, but  subsequently  went  to  Kentucky.  He  had  several 
sons  and  daughters,  who  occasionally  corresponded  with 
their  Maryland  relatives  and  acquaintances,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  their  Western 
home  ; but  all  trace  of  that  branch  of  the  family  has  long 
since  been  lost  to  their  Eastern  friends.  Francis  Lamb  set- 
tled in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  “taking  up”  a large  tract 
of  land  under  the  English  law.  He  was  married  twice. 
By  the  first  wife  he  had  five  sons,  namely,  Joshua,  Pearce, 
George,  John,  and  Thomas,  and  by  his  second  wife,  Fran- 
cis, Thomas,  and  William.  Of  the  last  three  no  record 
seems  to  have  been  preserved.  From  the  children  of 
the  first  wife,  the  descent  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is 
traced.  John  Emerson  Lamb,  Senior,  father  of  Eli  M.,  is 
now  an  aged  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Baltimore.  He 
was  born  in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  whence  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years  he  removed  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where 
he  was  educated.  In  1819  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  where 
for  many  years  he  was  associated  with  his  father,  Isaac 
Lamb,  in  the  business  of  tanning  leather,  in  Baltimore  and 
Western  Maryland,  and  afterward  on  his  own  account.  Be- 
ing  a gentleman  of  fine  scholarship,  he  established  in  1848 
the  Milton  Boarding  School  for  Boys, near  Gunpowder.  It 
was  located  on  the  York  Road,  about  seventeen  miles  from 
Baltimore,  and  was  patronized  by  large  numbers  of  pupils 
from  the  city  and  other  parts  of  the  State.  From  1856  until 
1861,  Eli  acted  as  Assistant  and  Associate  lyincipal.  In 
1862  John  Emerson  Lamb  was  appointed  to  a position 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  He  was  among  the  first 
appointees ; opened  the  books  for  that  service,  and  has 
been  connected  with  it  until  the  present  time  (1879). 
Esther  Matthews,  Eli’s  mother,  was  a daughter  of  Eli 
Matthews,  member  of  a long-resident  family  of  Baltimore 
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County.  The  children  of  John  Emerson  and  Esther  Lamb 
are  Eli  M.,  who  is  the  eldest  ; Mary  M.,  wife  of  John  R. 
Cox,  a prominent  merchant  of  Baltimore;  Philena  Emer- 
son, Professor  of  History,  Geography,  Etymology,  and 
( lithography  in  Eiiends'  School.  for  fouitcim  years  this 
lady  has  been  absent  Iron)  her  post  but  one  day.  Haniel, 
their  second  son,  who  was  an  excellent  student,  died  in 

1854,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Rachel  Emerson,  another 
daughter,  is  also  an  assistant,  and  Professor  of  Elocution 
and  English  Literature.  Two  other  sons,  George  M.  and 
John  Emerson,  Junior,  are  successful  produce  commission 
merchants  in  Baltimore.  Priscilla  M.,  another  daughter, 
died  in  1873.  Eli  Matthews  Lamb  is  constitutionally  and 
by  culture  a teacher  of  no  ordinary  degree  of  merit.  Ilis 
primary  studies  began  at  the  early  age  of  five  years,  at  the 
Hereford  District  School,  in  Baltimore  County,  which  he 
attended  irregularly  until  1848,  when  he  entered  the 
Milton  School  under  his  father’s  supervision.  Having  been 
fully  fitted  in  classics  and  mathematics  to  enter  college  he 
went  to  Haverford.  His  services  as  an  assistant  teacher 
were  soon  required.  His  early  proficiency  is  appreciable 
by  the  fact,  thpt  on  his  entrance  into  Haverford  College,  in 

1855,  he  took  rank  at  once  in  the  Junior  class,  then  half- 
way through  the  year’s  course.  When  within  four  months 
of  graduation  at  Haverford  he  withdrew,  in  order  to  enter 
as  Assistant  Principal  at  Milton  Boarding  School — that 
particular  period  being  the  beginning  of  their  fiscal  year. 
Had  he  not  withdrawn  then  he  could  not  have  taken  that 
position  for  a year  to  come.  In  1858  he  became  a partner 
in  the  institution  under  the  firm  name  of  John  E.  and  E. 
M.  Lamb.  There  were  at  that  time  about  seventy  scholars, 
mostly  boarders,  being  the  full  capacity  of  the  house.  In 
1861  Mr.  E.  M.  Lamb  was  making  arrangements  to  open 
a school  in  Baltimore,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  de- 
cided him  not  to  do  so.  He  therefore  accepted  a clerk- 
ship in  the  Naval  Office  at  the  Custom-house  in  that  city, 
offered  him  by  F.  S.  Corkran,  in  which  he  remained  until 
1864.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission.  For  eight  or  ten  years  previous  to  1864, 
the  Friends  in  Baltimore  had  a small  primary  school  in  a 
room  about  twenty-live  by  thirty  feet,  located  in  the  rear  of 
their  meeting-house  on  Lombard  Street.  In  that  year  they 
were  thinking  of  establishing  two  schools — one  for  boys, 
the  other  for  girls.  Having  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Lamb  he  soon  convinced  them  of  the  advantages  of  co- 
education; and  at  once  raised  the  school  to  the  dignity  of 
an  academy.  The  first  year  of  his  Principalship,  the  in- 
crease in  attendance  was  from  twenty  to  seventy.  The 
second  year  the  school  closed  with  a catalogue  of  ninety 
pupils,  necessitating  recitations  in  the  meeting  house.  The 
third  year  the  school-room  was  enlarged  to  eighty-live  by 
thirty  feet,  and  one  story  was  added  to  the  height  of  the 
old  building,  giving  four  more  rooms.  The  term  com- 
menced with  one  hundred  and  twenty  scholars,  the  number 
continually  increasing  until  1875,  when  it  became  necessary 


to  erect  the  present  large  and  admirably  adapted  building  on 
Lombard  Street  near  Eutaw.  It  contains  a large,  well- 
ventilated,  and  thoroughly  lighted  study  hall,  capable  of 
accommodating  both  I lie  primary  and  the  high  school  depart- 
ments; a lecture  hall  huge  enough  to  seal  three  hundred 
persons;  a laboratory  and  philosophical  room,  supplied 
with  every  requisite  for  experimental  study  and  instruc- 
tion; two  dressing  rooms,  one  for  each  sex;  and  for  the 
departments  of  English,  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, and  Art,  ten  additional  recitation  rooms,  each  well 
provided  with  such  apparatus  as  may  be  of  service  in  teach- 
ing the  subject  pursued.  For  safety,  four  stairways  afford 
means  of  egress  from  the  building;  for  comfort,  the  most 
approved  desks,  ample  play-grounds,  and  the  best  means 
of  heating  and  ventilating  have  been  provided ; and  for 
convenience,  the  building  is  so  arranged  as  to  contain  a 
sufficient  number  of  class-rooms,  each  of  which  is  easily 
accessible  from  the  study  hall.  The  furniture  is  of  the  most 
approved  style,  and  is  conducive  to  comfort  and  correct- 
ness of  posture.  The  apparatus,  such  as  philosophical  and 
mathematical  instruments,  wall  maps,  charts,  books  of  ref- 
erence, etc.,  is  large  and  convenient ; and  it  is  the  purpose 
to  add,  from  time  to  time,  any  improvements  that  may  be 
made  in  such  appliances.  The  library,  of  nearly  three 
thousand  well-selected  volumes,  belonging  to  the  Friends’ 
Library  Association,  is  within  the  building.  Mr.  Lamb, 
the  Principal,  is  assisted  by  a corps  of  thoroughly  compe- 
tent and  devoted  teachers,  who  average  one  to  every 
twenty  pupils.  The  necessity  of  having  a large  number  of 
assistants  enables  him  to  employ  teachers  who  are  specially 
qualified,  by  taste  and  culture,  for  the-  branches  of  study 
committed  to  their  charge.  Every  department  of  the 
school  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Lamb, 
who  exercises  the  required  discipline  in  a firm  but  mild  and 
paternal  manner.  He  pursues,  in  the  management  of  pu- 
pils, that  method  which  seems  best  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  temperament,  and  omits  no  oppor- 
tunity to  excite  in  all  a desire  for  knowledge.  The  design 
of  the  institution  is  twofold,  first,  to  prepare  students  for 
the  literary  or  scientific  departments  of  any  of  the  leading 
colleges;  second,  to  give  a practical  yet  liberal  education  to 
all  who  intend  to  finish  their  scholastic  course  at  this  in- 
stitution. The  course  of  study  is,  therefore,  divided  into 
two  departments.  In  tliet  primary  department  the  pupil 
begins  with  the  rudiments,  and  advances  by  easy  grades  to 
the  studies  of  the  high  school  department.  On  entering  the 
high  school  the  pupil  may  choose,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
scribed course  in  English  anrl  mathematics,  such  extra 
studies  as,  in  the  united  judgment  of  parents  and  teachers, 
are  best  suited  to  his  aim  in  life.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that 
pupils  may  begin  and  finish  a complete  course  of  prepara- 
tory study  without  being  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  home 
inlluence,  and  without  being  subjected  to  the  disadvantages 
and  discouragements  of  a change  from  one  school  and 
course  of  instruction  to  another.  The  popularity  of  this 
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school  is  to  he  seen  in  the  largely  increased  number  of  pu- 
pils, there  being  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  enrolled  at  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  year,  in  1 878  ; and  also  in  the  fact 
that,  for  several  years,  many  sought  admission  who  could 
not  be  received  for  want  ol  room.  This  school  is  said  to 
be  the  fust  in  Itallimorc  where  the  co-education  ol  the 
sexes  was  successfully  tried.  Mr.  Lamb  has  all  the  good 
characteristics  of  a Friend,  lie  is  modest  and  retiring, 
and  refined  in  his  manners  and  tastes.  lie  married  Ann 
W,  Corkran,  daughter  of  F.  S.  Corkran,  Esq.,  of  Balti- 
more, October  8,  1861.  They  have  had  four  children, 
names  and  dates  of  birth  as  follows  : F'.  Emerson,  born 

July  29,  1862,  Arthur  Lincoln,  born  September  2,  1865, 
and  Helen  Philena  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  twins,  born 
January  29,  1875. 


HITMAN,  Ezra,  Proprietor  of  the  Maryland 
Parmer,  and  Manufacturer  of  agricultural  im- 
I plements,  was  born  in  Bridgewater,  Massachu- 
-gdltj..  setts,  June,  1812.  When  he  was  four  years  of 
age  ],js  parents  removed  with  him  to  Winthrop, 
Maine,  in  which  place  he  received  his  education.  His 
father  was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  had  a large  machine 
shop  and  manufacturing  establishment,  lie  was  an  ex- 
tensive constructor  of  large  clocks  for  church  steeples  and 
other  public  buildings.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  he  con- 
trived a “ watch-clock  ” for  the  Winthrop  Cotton  Factory, 
in  that  day  regarded  with  wonder.  It  was  so  arranged 
that  it  reported  most  accurately  any  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  the  night  watchman  in  going  his  rounds  every  half 
hour  during  the  night  in  each  of  the  five  stories  of  the 
building.  If  he  failed  in  his  duty,  the  clock  would  not 
fail  to  make  it  known  the  next  morning.  Ezra,  inheriting 
the  mechanical  genius  of  his  father,  at  an  early  age  mani- 
fested a decided  talent  in  the  line  of  mechanism,  ami  even 
while  a schoolboy  devoted  a considerable  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  improvement  of  various  kinds  of  machinery.  When 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  having  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  his  father’s  factory  operations,  and  being 
master  of  all  the  branches  of  its  business,  he  desired  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  watchmaking  and  silvcrsmith- 
ing  ; for  this  purpose  he  entered  into  an  engagement  of 
service  for  one  year  under  Jacob  Crooker,  Esq.,  of  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  who  had  one  of  the  best  houses  in  that  line 
in  the  State.  During  that  period  a strong  and  fraternal 
attachment  was  formed  between  himself  and  Mr.  Crooker, 
which  has  happily  continued  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Whitman  having  decided  to  go  into  business  on  his  own 
account  in  Winthrop,  Maine,  Mr.  Crooker  voluntarily  re- 
leased him  one  month  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service.  Mr.  Crooker  also  gave  him  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Messrs.  Jones,  I .owes  N Ball,  and  other 
large  firms  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  from  whom  he  pur- 
chased a full  set  of  watchmaker’s  tools,  and  a fine  stock  of 


jewelry  and  silverware.  He  returned  to  Maine  by  stage- 
coach conveyance,  there  being  neither  steamboats  nor  rail- 
roads in  those  days,  lie  promptly  put  his  store  and  shop 
in  complete  order,  a ltd  arranged  his  stock;  so  that  on  June 
7,  1S53,  liis  twenty-first  birth-day,  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  hung  out  his  sign  and  opened  his  door  for  ac- 
tive business.  F'orsix  years  thereafter  he  had  all  the  work 
he  could  do.  Finding  that  the  manufacturing  implement 
business  was  likely  to  become  very  extensive  and  lucrative, 
and  as  it  was  agreeable  to  his  inventive  mind,  he  closed 
his  career  as  a watchmaker  and  jeweller,  and  turned  his 
attention  with  great  skill  and  zeal  to  improvements  in  labor- 
saving  machines.  That  fortunate  change  of  pursuits  proved 
pecuniarily  to  his  advantage,  giving  him  an  enviable  na- 
tional reputation,  and  largely  contributing  to  the  comfort 
ami  welfare  of  the  industrial  classes.  Mr.  Whitman’s  at- 
tention was  especially  directed  towards  the  construction  of 
a machine  for  reaping  and  mowing,  though  at  that  time 
the  idea  of  cutting  grain  and  grass  by  machinery  was 
ignored  as  wildly  chimerical.  His  father’s  ingenuity  as  a 
machinist  having  been  employed  for  several  years  upon  a 
model  reaper,  which  he  so  far  perfected  as  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  project  was  practicable  and  would  soon  be  a 
success,  Mr.  Whitman,  in  connection  with  him  and  Mr. 
Thomas  White,  who  afterwards  established  large  machine 
shops  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  began  the  construction  of  a 
full-sized  two-horse  machine,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  reaper  and  mower  ever  made.  It  was  begun 
in  1824,  but  not  completed  until  1832  ; and  though  in  some 
respects  defective,  it  more  than  met  the  expectation  of  its 
projectors,  and  solved  the  problem  of  cutting  grain  by  ma- 
chinery, and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  splendid  and 
perfect  mechanism  of  the  present  time.  Mr.  Whitman 
continued  his  improvements  in  agricultural  implements, 
and  secured  several  valuable  and  important  advantages 
which  are  now  in  general  use.  Finding  but  little  demand 
in  his  own  State  for  his  implements,  M r.  Whitman  resolved 
to  seek  a locality  where  agriculture  was  more  largely  pros- 
ecuted, so  as  to  bring  his  inventions  into  more  general  use. 
He  therefore  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1843,  and  com- 
menced their  manufacture  by  steam  power.  At  that  time 
farming  implements  in  Maryland  were  exceedingly  primi- 
tive, but  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Whitman’s  was  so  mani- 
fest that  they  soon  came  into  general  use,  and  effected  an 
entire  revolution  in  farming  operations.  He  also  made 
great  changes  in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  his  wares, 
substituting  machinery  for  handwork  and  thereby  furnish- 
ing implements  of  abetter  character  at' far  less  expense. 
He  built  the  first  establishment  for  manufacturing  ploughs 
by  machinery  that  was  opened  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line.  In  addition  to  his  own  manufacture  he  established 
a warehouse  for  the  sale  of  every  description  of'agricultural 
implements  and  the  best  quality  ol  seeds  and  fertilizers, 
and  his  name  became  at  once  familiar  to  the  planters 
throughout  the  Southern  States.  For  more  than  thirty  live 
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years  he  has  transacted  a larger  business  than  any  Southern 
house  in  his  line,  and  by  his  energy,  close  attention  to  his 
affairs,  and  upright  dealings  he  has  met  with  marked  suc- 
cess, Mr,  Whitman  has  done  much  more,  however,  than 
to  provide  the  best  tools  lor  Work  , lie  bus  taken  an  active 
pail  in  all  that  can  promote  (he  farming  interest  in  his 
adopted  Stale,  lie  was  for  many  years  a Director  in  the 
Maryland  Institute,  and  is  now  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  He  has  spared  neither 
pains  nor  effort  in  time  or  money  to  elevate  the  vocation 
of  the  fanner  to  its  proper  position.  lie  has  been  for 
several  years,  as  he  still  is,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College.  For  the  last 
fifteen  years  he  has  been  the  proprietor  and  publisher  of 
the  Maryland  Farmer,  originated  and  established  by  him. 
It  is  a monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  diffusion  of 
new  and  useful  ideas,  and  to  suggestions  of  improved 
modes  of  cultivation.  In  the  December  number  for  1873, 
he  published  an  “ Appeal  to  the  Public,”  for  a Maryland 
State  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  connection  with  other 
gentlemen  of, horticultural  tastes,  lie  succeeded  in  enlisting 
the  inlluencc  and  co-operation  of  leading  professional  and 
amateur  florists  and  market  gardeners.  The  Maryland 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  formed.  Mr.  Whitman 
was  made  its  first  President  and  served  it  in  that  capacity 
for  two  years,  leaving  the  office  with  the  society  resting  on 
a solid  basis  and  in  most  prosperous  condition.  He  is  at 
present  (1879)  Treasurer  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Congress,  a position  of  high  character  and  responsibility. 
He  cast  his  first  Presidential  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
has  remained  a steadfast  Jacksonian  Democrat  ever  since. 
Confining  himself  to  his  large  business  and  the  great  in- 
terests connected  therewith,  he  has  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation for  mingling  in  ordinary  politics.  In  1867  he  was 
one  of  the  Delegates  from  Baltimore  city  to  the  Conven- 
tion for  framing  a new  State  Constitution.  He  has  been 
an  Odd  Fellow  for  more  than  thirty  years ; and  yet,  as  is 
well  known,  he  dispenses  his  means  with  a liberal  hand  to 
the  deserving  poor  and  needy,  without  passing  through 
society  hands  and  without  regard  to  society  obligations. 
Mr.  Whitman  has  always  been  patriotic.  When  the  North- 
eastern Boundary  ipie  stion  threatened  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Stales,  and  the  war-spirit  was  all 
ablaze,  Governor  Fairfield,  of  Maine,  ordered  out  the 
Stale  militia  to  protect  the  Northeastern  Boundary  Line. 
Mr.  Whitman,  then  having  command  of  a military  com- 
pany in  that  State,  was  detailed  as  an  officer  with  orders 
to  draft  thirty  men  from  his  company  and  rendezvous  at 
Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State,  forthwith.  Within 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  order,  the  draft 
was  made,  the  men  ready,  and  Captain  Whitman  was  in 
line  at  Augusta  with  the  required  number  of  men.  No 
military  order,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have  been 
more  promptly  observed,  although  it  was  amidst  snow  and 
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the  chilling  storm  of  a Northern  winter.  He  has  travelled 
very  extensively  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
British  America,  and  spent  the  larger  part  of  the  year  1857 
in  European  count  1 ies,  not  so  iiitu  li  for  plnisuiv  or  health 
us  tor  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  enlarging  his  111 
formation  in  regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  line  of 
business.  During  the  long  years  of  his  business  career  in 
Baltimore,  he  has  suffered  losses  from  bad  debts,  damage 
by  fire,  and  the  serious  interruption  to  business  caused  by 
the  civil  war ; yet,  in  all  those  years,  he  has  found  the 
means  to  raise  and  educate  his  children,  to  help  the  needy, 
and  liberally  support  benevolent  enterprises.  He  has  ac- 
quired a valuable  landed  property  on  the  borders  of  the 
Boundary  Avenue  of  Baltimore,  which  he  has  improved 
by  the  erection  of  a large  and  beautiful  dwelling,  sur- 
rounded with  extensive  grounds  artistically  ornamented, 
and  where  he  dispenses  that  genial  hospitality  which 
marks  the  man  of  liberal  culture  and  generous  sentiment. 
For  a man  of  his  years,  he  is  comparatively  young  in  ap- 
pearance. lie  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  is 
cheerful  and  urbane  in  his  manners,  and  though  on  suit- 
able occasions  determined  and  undaunted,  is  gentle  and 
mild  in  demeanor  and  speech,  lie  is  active  and  dignified 
111  his  bearing,  warm  in  his  friendships,  and  unswerving  in 
integrity.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  is  irreproachable, 
commanding  and  deserving  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  fellow'-citizens,  and  enjoying  the  rewards  of  his  well- 
spent  years.  Mr.  Whitman  married  Miss  Hannah  B. 
Sinclair,  December  31,  1836.  Their  children  were  Louis 
Murray,  born  October  1 1 , 1841,  Ezra  B.,  born  April  25, 
1844,  Malinda  Frances,  born  July  12,  1846,  Hannah  Vic- 
torine,  born  April  24,  1847,  Harry  Fay,  born  April  12, 
1852,  Frederick  Winthrop,  born  July  17,  1855.  Louis 
Murray,  their  eldest  born,  died  March  29,  1847.  Malinda 
Frances,  their  oldest  daughter,  died  July  15,1875.  Han- 
nah Victorine,  was  married  to  T.  C.  Dorsey,  of  Baltimore, 
in  April,  1868;  they  have  three  children.  Malinda  Frances 
married  W.  W.  l’retzman,  of  Baltimore,  November  15, 1868, 
and  had  four  children.  Ezra  B.,  married  Miss  Bell  C. 
Slingluff,  October  10,  1874.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Jesse 
Slingluff,  Esq.,  I’resideul  of  the  Farmers’  and  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Baltimore.  They  have  two  children,  Frank, 
born  December  27,  1S75,  and  Minnie,  born  May  27,  1877. 
Harry  Fay  married  Miss  Minnie  W.  Noble,  daughter  of 
Rev.  T.  K.  Noble,  Congregational  Minister  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  May  9,  1875.  Frederick  Winthrop 
married  Miss  Lillie  Q.  Rigney,  daughter  of  John  T.  Rig- 
ney,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  October  3,  1877.  Ezra  B.  Whit- 
man is  President  of  the  Baltimore  Plough  Company,  organ- 
ized in  1877.  Frederick  W.  and  Harry  F.  are  members 
of  the  firm  of  E.  Whitman,  Sons  & Co.,  141  and  143  West 
Baltimore  Street.  Mr.  William  Wallace  Pretzman,  a son- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Whitman,  is  a member  of  the  firm  of  R. 
(J.  Taylor’s  hat  and  fur  establishment,  North  Calvert 
Street,  Baltimore. 
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ajrpjpiTTlNGS,  Lamiikkt,  Merchant,  was  born  September 
I,  1806,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  at  Bella 
Vista,  originally  Mill’s  Forest,  which  beautiful 
('/,)<  place  he  now  owns.  Mis  father  was  James  (fittings, 
J ■v’  Jr.,  the  son  of  James  (linings,  of  Long  Green,  Bal- 
timore County.  J 1 is  mother  was  Harriet  Sterrett,  the 
daughter  of  John  Sterrett,  a distinguished  shipping  mer- 
chant, who  was  the  son  of  James  Sterrett,  who  came  to 
Maryland  from  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  family  of 
General  Smith.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  is  connected  with 
most  of  the  old  families  of  Maryland,  such  as  the  Ridge- 
lys,  Dorseys,  Nicholsons,  Carrolls,  etc. ; and  on  his  father’s 
side,  with  the  Buchanans  and  Croxalls,  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  oldest  English  families  that  ever  came  to  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Gittings  completed  his  literary  education  at  Bel 
Air,  and  left  school  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
first  entered  the  counting-room  of  Merriman  & Gittings, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Osgood  & Co.,  on  Gay  Street.  Be- 
fore reaching  his  majority  he  was  taken  as  supercargo  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Smyrna  by  Mr.  Isaac  McKirn,  who 
continued  his  warm  friend  until  his  death,  rarely  after- 
ward employing  a.  supercargo  or  clerk  without  consulting 
him.  On  his  return  he  established  himself  in  the  produce 
commission  business,  and  afterwards  conducted  an  exten- 
sive shipping  commission  business  in  the  West  Indies, 
South  American,  Mediterranean,  and  general  trade.  Me 
has  visited  various  parts  of  the  world  in  connection  with 
his  business,  and  was  well  and  favorably  known  in  all  the 
commercial  ports  wherever  the  American  flag  has  floated, 
his  own  vessels  having  visited  most  of  them  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  Australia,  South  America  generally,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Henrietta  Tennant,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Tennant,  a distinguished  shipping  mer- 
chant and  shipowner.  Ilis  father’s  farmly  on  the  Ridgely, 
Gittings,  and  Buchanan  side  were  Episcopalians ; his 
mother’s  family  were  Presbyterians.  He  himself  was 
christened  by  a Methodist  clergyman.  His  maternal  great- 
grandfather, James  Sterrett,  in  connection  with  General 
Smith’s  family  and  the  Pattersons,  built  the  first  Presby- 
terian church  in  Baltimore,  on  the  site  where  the  United 
States  Court-house  now  stands.  Politically  he  has  always 
been  a Jackson  Democrat,  having  been  a great  admirer 
of  that  distinguished  man.  He  has  two  daughters  living, 
the  eldest,  Harriet,  the  wife  of  John  Izard  Middleton,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Carolina  families.  The  other 
daughter,  Henrietta,  is  the  wife  of  James  H.  Buchanan, 
son  of  Charles  B.  and  grandson  of  W.  Buchanan,  the  first 
Register  of  Wills  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He  had  two 
other  children,  Mary  T.,  the  wife  of  Surgeon  James  Sim- 
mons, of  the  United  States  Army.  She  died,  leaving  three 
daughters.  Mr.  Gittings  had  also  a promising  son,  who, 
when  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  died  of  the  yellow 
fever  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  while  there  as  supercargo  in 
one  of  his  father’s  vessels.  Although  a stranger  in  Jamaica, 


such  were  the  favorable  impressions  he  made  and  the  sym- 
pathies he  awakefied  that  strange  hands  voluntarily  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  father  erected  a tablet  to  his 
memory  in  the  Episcopal  Church  there,  lie  has  also  sev- 
eral grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren.  One  of 
his  granddaughters  is  married  to  Walter  Dulany,  son  of 
Grafton  Dulany,  formerly  a distinguished  lawyer,  and  a 
member  of  the  old  Dulany  family.  Such  w'as  the  youthful 
appearance  of  Mr.  Gittings  in  his  early  commencement  of 
business  on  his  own  account  that  surprise  was  sometimes 
expressed,  that-principals  in  consigning  their  property  and 
vessels  to  him,  should  place  their  interests  with  a boy  ! It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that,  amid  all  the  financial  troubles 
during  the  years  of  his  commercial  life,  the  failures  of 
banks  throughout  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
Bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  commercial  houses  in  all  parts 
of  this  country  and  in  Europe,  his  standing  and  responsi- 
bility have  never  been  doubted.  It  may  be  added  that 
perhaps  no  citizen  of  Baltimore  is  more  remarkable  for 
his  hospitality  to  strangers  or  is  better  known  than  the 
gentleman  whose  brief  sketch  is  here  given. 


jiffyfrMQN,  William,  Pii.D.,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore, 
OT  was  born  at  Eberstadt,  Hessen,  Germany,  Feb- 
? ruary  20,  1844.  His  father,  William  Simon,  was  a 
J“  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Eberstadt.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  Giessen,  his  parents  desir- 
ing him  to  follow  his  father’s  profession.  Having  mani- 
fested a deep  interest  in  all  subjects  of  natural  philosophy, 
he  was  permitted  to  adopt  chemistry  as  his  professional 
study.  Before  attending  the  University  he  spent  some 
time  with  an  old  family  friend,  one  of  the  best-educated 
druggists  in  Hessen,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  thor- 
oughly with  manipulation,  order,  and  accuracy  in  working, 
so  essentially  necessary  to  a chemist,  lie  then  visited 
Switzerland,  where  he  remained  more  than  a year,  and 
studied  the  rich  and  various  flora  of  the  Alps.  In  1S66 
he  returned  to  the  University  of  Giessen,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  natural  philosophy,  particularly  chemistry,  under 
Prof.  II.  Will.  He  passed  the  anamination  in  1868,  and 
soon  after  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  For  two 
years  succeeding  his  graduation  he  served  his  Alma  Mater 
as  second  and  first  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  delivered  lectures  to  students  and  other 
assemblies,  composing  some  of  the  very  best  elements  of 
the  University  of  Giessen.  In  1870  the  Baltimore  Chrome 
Works  offered  him  the  position  of  leading  chemist  in  their 
factory.  This  offer  was  accepted,  but  the  breaking  out  of 
the  German- Franco  war  at  that  time  delayed  his  departure 
for  the  United  States.  Unwilling  in  the  hour  of  her  peril 
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to  turn  1 1 is  lmcU  on  1 1 is  native  country,  he  entered  into  one 
of  the  Volunteer  Sanitary  Corps,  and  was  at  once  appointed 
their  chief,  lie  was  present  during  and  alter  the  great 
haltles  around  Met/.,  where  the  little  Company  pained  for 
itself  1 11  h Illinois  and  grulcliil  thanks  lor  the  set  vices  of  its 
nienilicrs;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  war  Dr.  Simon 
received  from  the  War  Department  a medal  of  honor  and 
merit  for  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  his  country. 
After  the  battle  of  Sedan,  which  decided  the  chances  of  war, 
the  doctor  asked  for  and  received  his  discharge,  and  imme- 
diately left  for  America,  arriving  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  the 
latter  part  of  1870,  and  at  once  entered  the  service  of  the 
Baltimore  Chrome  Works  Company.  There  being  no 
chemical  laboratory  in  existence  in  Baltimore  at  that  time, 
wherein  analytical  chemistry  was  practically  taught,  at  the 
request  of  several  gentlemen,  together  with  prominent  drug- 
gists and  physicians,  he  directed  a course  of  analytical  chem- 
istry. This  course  being  successful,  induced  the  Maryland 
College  of  Pharmacy,  in  1871,  to  pass  resolutions  making 
analytical  chemistry  an  obligatory  branch  of  study.  They 
arranged  a laboratory,  appointed  him  Professor  of  Analytical 
Chemistry,  and  the  following  year  made  him  Professor  of 
General  Chemistry,  in  place  of  Prof.  De  Rosette.  Dr. 
Simon  was'also  the  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  during  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence ; but  pressure  of  business  caused  him  to  resign.  I le 
was  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in 
the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a period  of  three 
years,  and  is  a member  of  numerous  scientific  associations 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  lie  is  not  only  prominently 
known  among  his  numerous  scholars,  but  has  also  a recog- 
nized reputation  as  an  analytical  chemist.  Dr.  Simon  was 
married,  May  13,  1873,  to  1‘einla,  daughter  of  E.  Driver, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Oldenburg,  Germany,  and  has 
one  son. 


f'V'V^ORRIS,  John  Guiu.ovk,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  was  born 
in  Vork,  Pennsylvania,  November  14,  1803, 
■ ■ ■>;  1/  » His  father,  Dr.  John  Morris,  served  as  a surgeon 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Ilis  commis- 
t sion,  signed  by  Washington,  and  other  members 
of  the  Government,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
His  son  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  York  County  Acad- 
emy, and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  class  at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton.  1 lore  he  took 
the  prize  awarded  to  the  best  deelaitner.  Afterwards  he 
was  transferred  by  his  guardian  to  Dickinson  College, 
entering  the  Senior  class  and  graduating  in  1822.  It  was 
here  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  practical  religion, 
and  his  resolution  taken  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  in  whose  fold  he  had  been  reared.  He 


accordingly  pursued  his  studies  privately  for  two  years  and 
a half,  and  finished  the  prescribed  course  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  In  October,  182(1,  lie  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  was  soon  called  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  f irst  English  Lutheran  Church 
in  Baltimore,  composed  of  about  thirty  families,  who  had 
recently  erected  a small  house  of  worship  on  Lexington 
Street.  During  the  thirty  three  years  he  continued  here 
the  house  was  remodelled  and  enlarged  three  times,  and 
the  congregation  so  increased  that  it  was  necessary  to  send 
off  two  colonies,  who  established  the  Second  English 
Lutheran  Church  on  Lombard  Street,  and  the  Third  on 
Monument  Street.  At  the  end  of  that  period  Dr.  Morris 
accepted  the  position  of  First  Librarian  of  the  Peabody 
Institute,  of  which  he  had  previously  been  a Trustee  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Peabody,  and  spent  three  years  hi 
purchasing  books,  organizing  the  library,  and  bringing  it 
into  active  operation.  He  was  then  elected  temporary 
pastor  of  the  Third  Church,  and  held  that  position  for  six 
years.  Since  that  time  he  has  had  no  pastorate,  but  fre- 
quently preaches  in  Baltimore  and  elsewhere.  He  has 
received  the  honorary  degrees  of  D.D.  and  LL.  D.,  from 
Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg.  In  1846  he  attended 
the  World’s  Convention  in  London,  and  travelled  exten- 
sively in  Europe.  He  is  the  principal  founder  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Lutherville,  ten  miles  north  of  Balti- 
more, and  of  the  Ladies’  Seminary  at  that  place.  Dr. 
Morris  has  been  president  of  a large  number  of  religious, 
literary,  and  scientific  associations,  and  several  times  of 
the  General  Synod  of  his  Church,  also,  frequently  of  the 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Maryland.  Since  early  life  his  enthu- 
siastic fondness  for  zoological  studies,  necessitating  very 
frequent  exercise  in  the  woods  and  fields,  has  done  much 
to  preserve  his  uninterrupted  good  health,  and  his  contri- 
butions to  various  journals  have  procured  for  him  mem- 
bership in  numerous  scientific  associations.  They  have 
also  brought  him  into  close  personal  relations  with  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  of  this  country,  and 
into  correspondence  with  eminent  German  and  French 
naturalists  abroad.  Ilis  literary  and  theological  writings 
and  lectures  have  been  read  and  listened  to  with  great 
interest.  The  titles  of  his  published  books  and  pamphlets 
amount  to  twenty-six, besides  thirteen  Review  articles.  In 
early  life  he  was  for  two  years  editor  of  the  Lutheran 
Obsen>er.  Df.  Morris  was  elected  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  Academic  Department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  ; for  some  years  was  lecturer  on  Zoology  in 
Pennsylvania  College;  and  is  at  present  Professor  of  the 
Connection  between  Science  and  Revelation  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Gettysburg,  where  he  delivers  a course 
of  lectures  every  winter.  He  has  given  courses  of  popular 
lectures  in  different  departments  of  zoology  at  various  in- 
stitutions of  learning  and  teachers’  conventions,  and 
numerous  single  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  churches,  Sun- 
day schools,  and  benevolent  enterprises. 
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S».*fcCOY,  John  W.,  was  born  in  the  cily  of  Ralti- 
IAvaI  111010 ’ April  2,  1S21.  1 1 is  family  lias  been 

-V  • < V identified  with  the  city  from  the  close  of  the 

t • 4 . 

(.  7 U last  century;  his  mother,  Sarah  Williamson,  hav- 

d ing  been  born  in  Baltimore,  December  20,  1800, 

when  the  cily  had  only  26,000  inhabitants.  1 1 is  father, 
Stephen  McCoy,  born  at  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1787,  marched  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  from 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  as  a volunteer  soldier  for  the  de- 
fence of  Baltimore,  when  assailed  by  the  British  in  1814, 
and  remained  here  a citizen  until  his  death,  February  12, 
1873;  Sarah  Williamson  McCoy,  his  wife,  surviving  him 
a short  time  and  dying  May  26,  1874.  John  W.  McCo^', 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  himself  been  identified  with 
Baltimore  from  his  birth,  lie  was  educated  in  that  city, 
completing  his  course  at  Baltimore  College,  a department 
of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Without  the  benefit  of 
fortune,  but  with  a solid  education,  quick  faculties,  and  an 
acute  insight  into  men  and  affairs,  coupled  with  untiring 
industry,  he  entered  the  working  world  at  an  early  age, 
commencing  his  career  in  the  office  of  a popular  weekly 
newspaper.  For  many  years  he  retained  that  kind  of  con- 
nection, having  through  boyhood  and  up  to  his  middle 
manhood,  grown  through  all  the  grades  of  newspaper 
service,  from  a junior  clerk  or  accountant  to  a writer  of 
editorials.  During  the  many  years  of  this  career,  amid  a 
taxing  occupation,  he  found,  or  rather  took  time  for 
continuous  and  systematic  study;  devoting  some  hours  of 
every  day  or  every  night,  without  fail,  to  enlarging  his  ac- 
quaintance with  history,  philosophy,  natural  science,  and 
belles-lettres.  The  history  of  art  and  the  fine  arts  in  all 
their  manifestations  have  long  been  with  him  attractive 
subjects  of  continuous  observation  and  study.  Mr.  McCoy 
was,  up  to  its  dissolution,  for  many  years  one  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Allslon  Club,  an  association  organized 
to  create  a social  life  in  sympathy  with  art  and  letters  ; and 
has  been  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Athenreum  Club  since 
its  foundation  in  1877.  For  thirty-three  years  he  has  been 
a member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  was 
for  twelve  years  continuously  elected  to  its  Board  of  Gov- 
ernment, until  his  absence  from  the  city  during  the  war 
that  began  in  1861.  With  little  leisure  for  club  life,  or 
indeed  for  social  life  in  any  form,  Mr.  McCoy  has  ever 
since  boyhood  taken  but  scant  recreation.  An  hour  or 
two’s  walk  with  a pleasant  friend,  or  alone  amid  the  varied 
aspects  of  man  and  nature,  have  been  his  simple  and  de- 
lightful restoratives.  Work  and  study,  day  and  night 
(with  never  more  than  a few  hours  for  sleep),  made  the 
routine  of  his  life  up  to  his  mature  manhood.  Having 
always  been  an  earnest  thinker  on  our. social  life,  especially 
on  the  various  Inline  o(  the  several  social  ranks  iu  great 
cities,  and  with  an  instinctive  sympathy  for  the  helpless,  Mr. 
McCoy  was  among  the  earliest  members  and  officers  of  the 
“ Baltimore  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condi- 
tion ol  the  Poor.”  Before  the  period  when  paid  agents  were 


employed  to  do  its  work,  Mr.  McCoy  was,  for  several  years, 
a v oluntary  unpaid  visitor  to  the  poor,  devoting  personally 
five  or  six  hours  of  every  day  during  the  winter  months  to 
visiting  really  thousands  of  them  at  their  homes,  where  he 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  every  form  of  distress  and 
destitution.  lie  has  often  said  that  no  part  of  his  life  was 
remembered  by  him  with  the  same  gladness  as  these  years 
he  devoted  to  sympathetic  counsel  with  the  unfortunate, 
and  as  a careful  distributor  of  what  the  generous  public 
had  provided  for  their  help.  Apart  from  his  duty  as  an 
unpaid  visitor  to  the  poor,  Mr.  McCoy  rendered  a specially 
notable  service  to  the  cause  of  true  charity,  and  to  the  as- 
sociation which  in  this  city  is  organized  as  its  channel,  by 
openly  opposing  a scheme  that  was  popularized  during  one 
or  two  winters,  in  which  contributions  were  courted  by  open 
publication,  not  only  of  the  givers’  names,  but  of  the  names 
and  residences  of  those  whose  hard  lot  compelled  them  to 
accept  the  public  bounty.  The  one  end  of  the  scheme 
would  have  been  to  utterly  destroy  the  self-respect  of 
thousands  of  honest  but  impoverished  people,  sick  men, 
sick  women,  and  families  anxious  for  work,  but  in  winter 
nigh  to  famishing  for  want  of  it.  This  cruel  publication 
of  their  names  and  needs  stigmatized  the  best  of  them 
practically  as  paupers.  Public  sympathy,  however,  was 
stirred  by  these  details;  thoughtless  contributors  were 
gratified,  though  the  poor  whom  they  wished  to  help  were 
immeasurably  hurt.  The  association  that  made  no  such 
publication,  but  had  careful  and  sympathetic  men  to  do  its 
work  in  privacy  and  with  knowledge,  found  its  funds 
rapidly  declining  and  its  means  of  solid  usefulness  coming 
to  an  end.  In  this  crisis  Mr.  McCoy  devoted  himself  to 
sustaining  the  association  in  spite  of  temporary  popular 
clamor,  and  by  writing  and  publishing  various  rational  and 
warm  appeals  in  the  newspapers  and  iu  pamphlets,  to  which 
a broad  distribution  was  given  time  after  time  for  several 
years,  the  judicious  public  came  to  clearly  understand 
the  noble  service  the  Poor  Association  was  rendering, 
so  that  its  funds  were  as  steadily  replenished  as  help 
to  suffering  had  depleted  them,  until  now  the  associa- 
tion is  a fixed  institution  in  the  city,  and  year  by  year, 
summer  and  winter,  is  engaged  quietly,  but  effectively, 
in  its  beneficent  work.  Mr.  McCoy  has  for  thirty  odd 
years  kept  his  connection  with  it,  and  has  long  been 
one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  In  1859  Mr.  McCoy  was 
made  President  of  two  mining  companies  working  for 
metals  in  North  Carolina,  and  having  their  business  offices 
in  Baltimore.  When  the  war  btoke  out  he  had  the  option 
of  staying  quietly  at  home  and  abandoning  the  valuable 
property  of  his  companies,  or  of  leaving  Jiome  to  develop 
and  protect,  upon  the  spot,  in  North  Carolina,  the  interests 
of  his  friends.  I Ms  decision  was  made  at  once,  and  sever- 
ing himself  four  years  from  home,  he  did  his  simple  duly 
iu  standing  by  his  work  and  taking  the  fortunes  of  the 
Confederacy.  Without  funds,  and  with  one  hundred  and 
lifly  men  in  his  employ,  with  the  market  closed  against  the 
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products  of  his  mines,  lie  yet  went  through  the  four  years 
ami  more,  kept  the  mines  actively  alive  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  paid  nil  his  company’s  debts,  and  brought  to 
market  a material  surplus  (or  its  treasury.  To  do  this  Mr. 
McCoy  had  to  really  , rente  all  his  means,  lie  made  all 
the  iron,  of  which  his  need  was  large,  from  the  ore  ; built 
a dam  on  Deep  River  for  a water-power,  working  himself 
day  and  night  in  the  water,  guiding  his  negro  hands;  es- 
tablished furnaces,  and  trained  his  simple  workmen  to 
make  wrought  iron  directly  from  the  ore,  which  they  did 
in  large  quantities,  both  for  mine  consumption  and  for  sale. 
In  the  mines  gunpowder  in  large  quantities  was  a daily 
necessary  for  blasting.  Rut  when  the  war  had  gone  on  a 
few  months  powder  could  not  be  had  at  any  price.  Mr. 
McCoy,  without  money  resources,  at  once  determined  not 
to  stop  the  mine,  but  to  make  the  necessary  powder.  To 
do  this  he  had  the  dry  earth  hauled  from  under  every  hu- 
man habitation  for  miles  around ; from  it  by  rude,  but 
effective  apparatus,  he  leached  the  nitrous  salts  and  crys- 
tallized them  into  pure  saltpetre,  lie  excavated  furnace 
chambers  in  the  solid  rock,  and  here,  with  the  rudest 
utensils,  distilled  sulphur  by  the  ton  from  the  ores  of  the 
region ; burnt  charcoal;  and  finally  rigged  up  a simple 
powder-mill  that,  with  negro  hands  only  to  manage  it, 
under  his  guidance,  made  blasting-powder,  that  through 
four  years  tore  down  thousands  of  tons  of  rock  and  ore. 
'l  he  result  was  that  when  the  war  ended  this  was  the  only 
copper  mine  alive  within  the  limits  of  the  late  Confeder- 
acy. Mr.  McCoy  not  only  made,  without  financial  capital 
and  without  any  experienced  help,  wrought  iron  directly 
from  the  ore,  but  forged  bolts,  bars,  wheel  tires,  and  the 
innumerable  forms  of  iron  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a 
large  mining  establishment,  and  made  bloom  of  wrought 
iron  for  the  market,  lie  made  copperas  also  from  the 
same  ore  from  which  he  got  blue-stone,  sulphur,  and  metal- 
lic copper;  and  il  was  from  the  barter  of  these  products, 
necessary  all  over  the  South,  that  he  got  corn  anil  meat  to 
feed  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  thirty  horses  that 
depended  on  him  for  sustenance.  He  had  no  foreman  or 
practical  guide  to  help  him  in  any  one  of  the*c  varied 
manufactures;  lie  had  never  himself  seen  any  of  these 
articles  made,  and  his  sole  guide  was  his  previously  ac- 
quired practical  scientific  knowledge  that  his  determined 
energy  applied  with  complete  success  under  the  most  un- 
promising conditions.  When  the  war  ended,  in  1865,  Mr. 
McCoy  returned  to  Baltimore,  closed  his  mining  connec- 
tion, and  became  a partner  in  the  well-known  commercial 
house  of  W.  T.  Walters  & Co.  He  is  still  a member  of 
that  firm,  but  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Daily  Evening  Bulletin,  a journal  which  he,  in  con- 
nection with  a few  friends,  originated  in  1S76,  and  which 
rapidly  attained  and  has  since  steadily  kept  the  character 
of  a first  class  newspaper — able,  fearless,  honorable,  judi- 
cious, and  conservative.  Since  its  origin,  in  1876,  Mr. 
McCoy  has  been  a member  of  the  Harbor  Board  of  Balti- 
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more,  where  he  is  chairman  of  its  only  standing  commit- 
tee. lie  has  thus  had  a special  share  in  the  guidance  of 
the  enormous  work  of  excavation  which,  under  the  imme- 
diate direelioii  of  it  scientific  engineer,  has,  by  the  removal 
ol  several  millions  ol  cubic  yanls  ol  deposit,  converted 
what  was  hitherto  the  shallow  estuary  of  a decaying  vil- 
lage into  the  deep  and  spacious  harbor  of  a great  commer- 
cial city.  Without  this  immense  work,  already  done  so 
fully  and  with  such  close  economy,  the  enormous  growth 
of  the  sea-borne  trade  in  breadstuffs,  other  provisions  and 
petroleum,  which  has  marked  the  last  few  years  in  Balti- 
more, would  have  been  simply  impossible.  Mr.  McCoy 
is  also  in  the  administration  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at 
Spring  Grove,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  some 
years  ago  to  that  important  trust.  1 1 is  colleagues  there  have 
made  him  chairman  of  its  chief  committee,  where  the  daily 
administration,  including  shelter,  nurture,  care  and  medC 
cation  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  lunatic  patients,  and 
the  control  of  more  than  forty  servants  come  under  the 
special  care  of  his  Executive  Committee.  Amid  a long 
life  of  almost  incessant  labor,  Mr.  McCoy  has  found  time 
to  keep  alive  and  cultivate  an  inborn  love  of  art.  Pre- 
viously familiar  in  detail  with  all  worthy  art  productions 
of  our  country,  and  also  with  the  best  foreign  work  that 
had  been  brought  here,  in  1871  Mr.  McCoy  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  in  Europe,  visiting  and  carefully  observing  the 
great  collections  at  the  chief  art  centres  of  the  world, 
from  London  to  Rome.  He  gave  also  close  attention  to 
social  matters,  modes  of  living,  and  methods  of  economi- 
cal production.  He  had  long  been  known  as  the  special 
friend,  defender,  and  helper  of  our  home  artists,  who, 
amid  neglect  and  overborne  by  unobservant  and  un- 
reasoning fashion,  had  struggled  unrewarded  and,  indeed, 
almost  unknown,  year  after  year  in  honest  and  able  en- 
deavor, most  of  them  to  produce  work  that  should  compel 
the  admiration  of  their  careless  fcllow-cili/.ens.  It  is  now 
a settled  fact  that  llovenden,  Quartley  and  Jones  are 
artists  of  high  rank,  and  steadily  rising  to  still  higher 
places.  Mr.  McCoy  has  been  for  years  the  steadfast  friend 
of  all  these  gentlemen,  and  has  of  their  works,  and  of 
many  other  artists,  principally  American,  an  excellent 
collection  of  more  than  li fly  pictures.  Of  the  late  William 
II.  Rinehart,  the  distinguished  sculptor,  Mr.  McCoy  was  a 
steadfast  friend  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Mr.  McCoy 
wrote,  in  1858,  for  a daily  newspaper  in  Baltimore,  the 
first  line  of  editorial  commendation  Rinehart’s  work  ever 
received  anywhere.  This  earnest  article  brought  the 
sculptor  and  his  work  first  before  the  public,  and,  as  year 
after  year  added  fresh  proofs  to  Rinehart’s  genius,  it  was 
the  pen  of  Mr.  McCoy  that  uniformly  and  continually  in- 
troduced them  to  the  intelligent  favor  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. Rinehart’s  incomparable  chef  i/'ouvre,  the  marble 
statue  of  “ Clylie,”  having  been  brought  by  him  to  Balti- 
more, where  Rinehart  earnestly  wished  it  to  remain,  as  the 
very  best  work  he  had  made  or  was  capable  of.  l he 
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figure  was  about  to  leave  the  city,  as  the  property  of  an 
owner  living  out  of  Maryland,  when  Mr.  McCoy  promptly 
stepped  forward,  bought  it  at  the  artist’s  own  juice,  and 
presented  it,  in  an  ap|iropria(e  setting,  to  the  perpetual 
eaie  of  the  IVitbndy  Institute,  as  a noble  work  ol  art  loi 
tree  exhibition  in  llalliiuore  forever.  Mr,  McCoy  has 
since  bought  and  shown  freely  to  the  public  an  admirable 
bust  of  Christ,  by  the  American  Sculjitor,  Ezekiel,  now 
residing  in  Rome.  All  the  odds  and  ends  of  time  Mr. 
McCoy  could  command  in  the  past  three  years,  have  (amid 
a pressing  mass  of  business  every  day),  been  devoted 
to  building  up  his  private  library,  which  is  now  not  only 
one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Baltimore  in  point  of  volumes, 
but  by  far  the  fullest  of  any  private  library  here  in  the 
elements  of  English  and  American  history,  in  general 
philosophy,  in  illustrated  topography,  in  natural  science, 
and  in  the  history  and  productions  of  the  fine  arts.  His 
collections  of  American,  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian  engravings,  representing  pictures,  statuary,  and 
gems,  is  without  a local  rival,  and  is  the  result  of  years  of 
careful  labor  backed  by  the  cultivation  necessary  to  such  a 
task.  Mr.  McCoy  is  descended,  on  his  mother’s  side, 
from  John  Williamson  and  Jane  Parker,  his  wife,  both 
of  families  long  established  in  the  North  of  Ireland ; 
whence  the  Williamsons  came  to  America  during  the  Irish 
jiolitical  troubles  in  1795,  and  settled  in  Baltimore  in 
1797.  On  his  father’s  side,  Mr.  McCoy  is  descended  from 
Gowan  McCoy,  a Scotsman,  who,  in  1709,  settled  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  at  that  time  a wilderness ; then,  in 
the  next  generation,  from  Gowan  McCoy  (second),  of 
Basking  Ridge,  who  commanded  a troop  of  New  Jersey 
horse  in  the  Revolution ; then,  in  the  next  generation, 
through  Thomas  McCoy  (a  Revolutionary  soldier  of  the 
line),  and  Phoebe  Cary  (of  Somerset,  N.  J.),  his  wife. 
These  were  the  parents  of  Stephen  McCoy,  the  father  of 
John  W.  Mr.  McCoy  is  now  in  full  health  in  spite  of 
forty  odd  years  of  almost  unbroken  work  ; he  has  an  easy 
but  not  extravagant  fortune;  lives  simply;  is  glad  to  join 
in  all  good  endeavors  for  the  public  welfare  ; gives  the 
larger  part  of  his  time  now  to  public  duties;  is  content 
with  his  lot;  glad  to  help  his  fellows;  fond  of  his  friends; 
proud  to  see  the  city  of  his  birth  growing  in  power  ; much 
more  proud  to  see  her  people  growing  in  cultivation  ; and 
with  a cheerful  philosophy,  is  ready  to  meet  whatever  duty 
or  whatever  event  the  coming  years  may  have  in  store  for 
him. 


^^LACKISTON,  David  Crane,  son  of  James  and 
Mary  (Crane)  Blackiston,  was  born,  February  19, 
1S09,  at  his  hereditary  family  estate,  Brighthelm- 
» stone,  lie  was  educated  in  Kent  County,  Mury- 
'!■>  land,  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
was  appointed  in  1X50,  by  Governor  Enoch  i.ouis  l.owc, 


one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  Kent  County. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  served 
five  sessions,  and  was  present  at  the  critical  meeting  of 
that  body  in  Frederick  City  in  1S01.  lie  was  a member 
ol  the  Coir.  I i 1 11 1 it  mid  ( '(invention  ol  iK<>,|;  was  a|i|ioinled 
in  1870,  by  Governor  Oden  Bowie,  Inspector-General  of 
grain;  and  in  November,  1873,  "’as  elected  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  Kent  County,  Maryland,  the  position  he 
now  fills,  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  bench,  tire  bar,  and 
the  public.  lie  married,  April  4,  1837,  Rachel  Mott 
Hooton,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Mary 
(McKenzie)  Hooton,  and  had  the  following  children: 
Katharine  Amanda,  Mary  Jane,  Andrew  Hooton,  and 
David  James,  who  married  January  26,  1870,  Elizabeth 
Bruce,  daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  Bruce,  of  Cumberland, 
Maryland.  David  Crane  Blackiston  is  an  Episcopalian, 
as  all  his  ancestors,  paternal  and  maternal,  were  before' 
him,  and  in  politics  a Democrat. 


pKpj^ENT,  Stouter  Warren,  M.D.,  was  born,  January 
ejeis  15,  1806,  in  Gilbert  Swamp,  Charles  County, 

. Maryland.  His  father  was  Hatch  Dent,  farmer 

I J-  of  the  above  county.  He  was  a man  of  remark - 
‘ } able  memory  and  a liberal  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  He  died  January  10,  1816.  The 
doctor’s  mother  was  Susan,  daughter  of  Stouter  Edwards, 
who  was  at  one  time  a clerk  of  St.  Mary’s  County.  She 
died  when  her  son  was  very  young.  Tradition  tells  of 
three  Dent  brothers  who  came  from  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  located  on  the 
Potomac  near  Pope’s  Creek,  another  near  the  Pamunkey 
River,  and  another,  the  one  from  whom  the  doctor  de- 
scended, settled  in  Gilbert’s  Swamp,  on  an  estate  called 
“ Dent’s  Inheritance.”  After  attending  various  schools 
young  Dent,  in  1821,  was  sent  to  Charlotte  I In.ll  Academy, 
St.  Mary’s  County,  where  he  remained  for  two  sessions, 
when  he  was  compelled  on  account  of  ill  health,  to 
abandon  his  studies  and  return  home.  In  1823  he 
became  a clerk  for  Bennett  Hammit,  of  St.  Mary’s  County, 
with  whom  his  stepmother  had  contracted  a marriage.  In 
the  ensuing  year  he  re-entered  Charlotte  Hall  Academy. 
Experiencing  a severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  during  which 
his  friends  had  difficulty  in  procuring  proper  medical  at- 
tendance, he  came  to  the  conclusion  to  study  medicine, 
and  after  convalescing,  returned  to  the  Academy,  where 
he  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  sti)dy  of  the  Latin 
language,  under  the  direction  of  Philip  Briscoe,  then  jirin- 
cijial  of  the  institution.  He  evinced  remarkable  [lowers 
of  memory,  and  rajiidly  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  Latin 
grammar,  being  able  in  a short  time,  to  repeat  by  rote,  the 
whole  of  its  rules,  etc.  In  1826  he  entered  the  office  of 
Doctors  Ridgely  and  Redout,  in  Annapolis.  At  the  exjii- 
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ration  of  twelve  months  lie  became  a student  in  the  olhce 
of  Or.  Calistus  Lancaster,  Charles  County,  where  he  re- 
mained a year,  In  the  fall  ol  1X28  lie  matriculated  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  attended  one  session. 
In  the  s|ii  iug  he  returned  home,  where  he  was  del. lined 
by  dillerent  circumstances  until  the  autumn  ol  lSjo,  when 
he  re-entered  the  University,  and  graduated  therefrom  in 
the  spring  of  1831.  Immediately  after  graduating  he 
established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Gilbert  Swamp,  in  which  he  has  been  continuously  engaged 
up  to  the  present  time.  He  was  for  ten  years  a magistrate 
in  his  native  county,  and  served  as  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Orphans’  Court  of  Charles  County  for  eight  years, 
lie  was  reared  in  the  old  Whig  party.  Since  i860  he  has 
voted  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  1833  he  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  has  been  a 
steward  and  exhorter.  He  has  been  twice  married,  first 
to  Miss  Lydia  B.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Ann  Watts,  of 
St.  Mary’s  County,  January  5,  1830.  She  died  January 
13,  1831.  On  June  5,  1832,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Catharine,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Smoot,  of  Charles 
County.  He  has  by  the  last  marriage,  eight  children 
living,  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Dr.  Dent  has  been 
one  of  the  foremost  men  in  his  county  in  educational 
matters.  In  1838  a general  education  bill  was  passed  for 
Charles  County,  and  largely  through  his  instrumentality. 
He  was  made  one  of  the  School  Trustees,  and  energeti- 
cally exerted  himself  in  making  the  public  schools  effec- 
tive. He  served  as  School  Commissioner  for  his  county 
from  1854  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 


the  period  of  his  professional  service  in  that  institution,  he 
had  charge  of  the  Department  of  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  and  of  Thoracic  Diseases.  The  doctor  is  an 
aelive  member  of  various  medical  societies,  including  the 
Medico  t 'liirurgie.il  Lucidly  , of  Maryland;  die  Baltimore 
Clinical  Society,  and  the  East  Baltimore  Medical  Society, 
having  been  elected  Recording  Secretary  of  the  latter  in 
January,  1877.  He  has  furnished  many  valuable  papers  on 
medical  and  scientific  subjects,  to  the  societies  and  the 
leading  journals,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  one  on 
“ Hygienic  Treatment  of  Uterine  Diseases  ; ” one  entitled 
“ Music  as  a Therapeutic  Agent;  ’’’  also  tine  on  the  “ Treat- 
ment of  1 'el vie  Cellulitis.”  Dr.  McDow  ell  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  two  years,  Medical  Examiner  to  “ Arbeiter 
Kranken  Unterstutzungs  Vercin  ” (the  Workingmen’s 
Health  Association),  and  Examiner  for  the  Virginia  Mutual 
Protection  Association,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  attends 
to  general  practice,  but  gives  special  attention  to  the  dis- 
eases of  women,  wdiich  his  ample  experience  in,  at  the  Bal- 
timore Infirmary,  and  during  the  years  he  has  pursued  his 
profession,  make  him  thoroughly  conversant  with.  Dr. 
McDowell’s  father,  Doctor  William  S.  McDowell,  is  an 
eminent  and  skilful  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  Balti- 
more. His  grandfather  was  a distinguished  officer  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  in  1812,  and  his  great-grandfather 
served  in  the  American  Revolutionary  war.  Dr.  McDowell 
occupies  a high  rank  in  his  profession,  and  is  regarded  one 
of  its  most  talented  and  accomplished  members.  His  man- 
ners are  those  of  the  thorough  gentleman,  and  are  calcu- 
lated to  attach  to  him  all  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
personal  relation. 


fcDOWELL,  Ciiaki.es  Coreiki.d,  M.D.,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Waverly,  Oswego  County, 
New  York,  March  28,  1851.  When  he  was 
three  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  with  him 
to  Baltimore.  Charles  there  attended  various 
schools,  receiving  his  principal  education  at  the  Baltimore 
City  College.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  lie  entered 
into  mercantile  business,  pursuing  the  same  for  two  years; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
in  the  fall  of  1872,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  the  spring 
of  1874.  Soon  after  receiving  his  diploma  he  went  to 
Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  establish  himself  in  his 
profession,  but  on  account  of  the  turbulent  condition  of 
affairs  there',  attributable  to  the  lawless  action  of  the  “ Molly 
Maguires,”  he  remained  in  that  section  but  six  months,  and 
then  returned  to  Baltimore,  September,  1874,  and  entered 
regularly  into  medical  practice.  The  above  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  attending  physicians  at  the  Dispen- 
sary of  the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  the  duties  of  wdiich  posi- 
tion he  satisfactorily  performed  for  three  years.  During 


jpELFLEV,  D.  P.,  M.D.,  of  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Somerset  County, 
^ Pennsylvania,  February  27,  1822.  11  is  paternal 

ancestors  were  natives  of  Germany.  1 1 is  father, 
•*  v Peter  Welfley,  was  born  in  Frederick,  Maryland, 
in  the  year  1787.  He  acquired,  at  an  early  age,  his  trade 
at  Cumberland,  and  emigrating  to  Somerset  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, became  one  of  the  founders  of  Salisbury.  Here 
following  the  occupations  of  potter  and  teacher  he  lived 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1867.  He  married  Eva, 
the  daughter  of  Martin  Weimer,  who  served  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army  during  the  entire  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
lie  was  one  of  the  early  pioneer  settlers  within  a mile  of 
the  place  on  wdiich  subsequently  rose  thd  village  of  Salis- 
bury. Young  Welfley  received  his  rudimental  education 
at  his  father’s  school,  and  that  of  Professor  Slutzman,  and 
spent  some  time  in  teaching,  after  which  he  entered  upon 
a classical  and  scientific  course  in  Pennsylvania  College, 
at  Gettysburg.  In  the  winter  of  1855  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  after  a full  course  graduated  at  the 
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University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  settler!  in  Accident,  then 
Alleghany  County,  Maryland,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  with  great  /cal  and 
earnest  ness.  I le  subsequently  formed  a professional  co 
pailncrship  with  I >i . M.  A.  R.  R.  Cane,  at  Salisbury,  his 
native  place,  and  afterwards  at  Urantsvillc,  Maryland.  In 
1873  he  settled  in  Cumberland,  llis  practice  is  a general 
one  ; he  has  no  specialties,  lie  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  holds  a high  rank,  lie  is  progressive, 
but  scrupulously  adheres  to  well-established  principles. 
He  has  great  faith  in  the  native  resources  of  the  system, 
and  is  persistent  in  his  efforts  to  save  life  as  long  as  the 
vital  spark  remains.  In  the  sick-room  his  manner  is  kind 
and  cheering,  encouraging  while  there  is  hope,  and  tender 
and  consoling  where  hope  has  fled.  The  affection  and 
confidence  he  inspires  materially  assist  in  the  restoration  of 
his  patients.  He  is  a conscientious  Christian  gentleman, 
and  commands  the  entire  respect  and  esteem  of  the  com- 
'munity.  He  adopted  early  in  life  the  faith  of  his  parents, 
who  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Dr.  Welfley 
has  acquired  a considerable  literary  and  scientific  reputa- 
tion, having  contributed  to  the  press  numerous  articles  on 
the  physical  sciences,  especially.  Of  geology  he  is  partic- 
ularly fond,  and  has  written  a valuable  series  of  papers  on 
The  Origin  and  Formation  of  Coal.  He  has  a fine  library, 
which  he  greatly  enjoys.  He  was  married  in  1857  to 
Mary  E.,  second  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Fairall, 
and  has  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  He 
has  three  brothers  living,  the  Hon.  B.  Welfley,  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Stale  of  Maryland  ; the  Rev.  J.  Welfley, 
Lutheran  minister,  now  in  Ohio ; and  Israel  Welfley, 
farmer,  residing  near  Confluence,  Somerset  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


HOUSTON,  Judok  James,  was  born,  October  10, 
1767,  in  Chestertown,  Kent  County,  Maryland. 
IT?  1 1 e was  the  son  of  William  and  Susannah 
(Wickes)  Houston.  His  mother  was  descended 
4'  from  Major  Joseph  Wickes,  a memoir  of  whom  is 
contained  in  this  volume.  His  father  was  the  son  of  James 
and  Lidia  Houston,  of  Kent  County,  Maryland.  lie 
received  a classical  education  at  the  celebrated  Public 
School,  in  Chestertown,  adopted  the  profession  of  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  March  17,  1806,  rose  to  distinc- 
tion, and  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson,  in  1806, 
United  States  Judge  for  the  District  of  Maryland.  lie 
married,  August  10,1811,  Augustine  Chambers,  daugh- 
ter of  General  Benjamin  Chambers,  a memoir  of  whom 
is  contained  in  this  volume.  He  died  in  June,  1820,  and 
was  the  father  of  Augusta  Chambers  Houston,  who  was 
born  August  15,  1812,  married,  November  2,  1829,  Judge 
J.olm  li.  Eecleston,  and  died  March  5,  1878;  and  of  Eliza- 
beth Forman  Houston,  who  married,  July  27,  1838, 

Thomas  W.  Patten. 


C Y'j^cMANUS,  Felix  R.,M.D.,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
May  30,  1807.  His  parents,  leaving  Ireland, 
their  native  land,  for  America  in  1798,  landed 
»v  U"  ...  in  Baltimore,  where  all  their  (hililreu,  twelve  in 
I k 1 number,  were  born,  llis  lather  having  brought 
with  him  large  quantities  of  Irish  linen,  began  the  dry- 
goods  business  and  became  one  of  the  earliest  merchants 
of  the  then  Baltimoretown.  He  carried  on  this  business 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  until  his  health  became  so  im- 
paired that  he  was  compelled  to  give  it  up.  He  then 
bought  a large  amount  of  real  estate.  This  purchase  prov- 
ing unprofitable  stripped  him  of  all  his  means  and  induced 
him  to  make  a voyage  to  the  old  country  to  try  to  make  a 
sale  of  it.  This  attempt  failing,  he  returned,  to  this  country, 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  entire  purchase,  and  became  finan- 
cially very  much  reduced.  Some  time  after  his  return  he 
secured  the  supervision  of  the  Baltimore  Fish  House. 
This  brought  him  in  a comfortable  support  for  his  family, 
lie  died  in  1832, aged  about  seventy-three  years,  lie  was 
a man  of  sterling  integrity.  Felix  R.,  the  fifth  son,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  earnest  desire  of  his  father  that  his  chil- 
dren should  have  a liberal  education,  was  sent  to  George- 
town College,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  obtain  a more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  higher  branches 
of  mathematics.  But  shortly  after  his  father’s  real  estate 
purchase,  a financial  crisis  occurred  throughout  the  country, 
and  Felix,  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  means,  had  to  give 
up  his  studies  before  he  had  ended  his  college  course. 
Coming  home  and  finding  his  people  quite  poor,  he  tried 
for  some  time  in  vain  to  find  employment.  After  many 
weary  and  futile  attempts  he  finally  obtained  employment 
in  a printing  office  at  a dollar  and  a half  a week,  and  soon 
became  very  expert.  His  education  and  abilities  being 
known  he  was  employed  after  a few  months  as  a composi- 
tor and  proof-reader.  1 Iis  father  being  away  in  Europe,  and 
the  whole  family  being  almost  entirely  dependent  on  him 
for  support,  he  also  gathered  together  a number  of  the  sons 
of  merchants  and  taught  a night  school,  giving  special  in- 
struction in  writing  and  arithmetic.  After  his  father  re- 
turned from  Europe  and  obtained  a position  that  enabled 
him  to  support  his  family,  Felix  turned  his  attention  to 
the  medical  profession.  In  1827,  when  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  entered  the  hospital  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
then  called  the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  under  the  pupilage 
of  the  distinguished  professors  Davidge,  Potter,  Baker, 
Hall,  De  Butts,  McDowell,  and  Nathan  R.  Smith.  He 
received  his  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  these 
gentlemen  by  the  hand  of  Roger  li.  Taney,  then  Provost 
of  the  University.  April  6,  1829,  Dr.  McMfinus  located 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  has  ever  since  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  On  April  15,  1833,  he 
married  Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  Frederick  A.  Slml/e,  a 
farmer  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  niece  of  Hon. 
John  Andrew  Shul/.e,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
five  children,  one  son  ami  four  daughters.  llis  son,  Frederick 
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A.  McManus,  Ikis  for  years  been  a pruetieiug  physician  in 
Baltimore.  After  I )r.  McManus  had  been  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  for  about  c i f^h l and  a half  years,  his  at- 
tention was  turned  to  the  subject  of  honneopathy,  and  alter 
a thorough  iilvesdgatinn,  being  convinced  ol  the  truth  of 
the  new  science,  its  simplicity  and  great  effectiveness  as  a 
remedial  agent,  he  became  a convert  to  it.  Accordingly, 
in  1837,  he  began  the  practice  of  homoeopathy,  being  the 
first  homceopathic  physician  in  Maryland.  Although  the 
change  from  allopathy  to  homoeopathy  was  made  in  the 
face  of  much  opposition  and  many  discouragements,  his 
professional  career  has  since  been  one  of  uninterrupted 
success.  Dr.  McManus  has  contributed  many  valuable  ar- 
ticles to  the  medical  journals,  fie  has  been  President  of 
the  American  Institute  of  1 lomoeopathy,  and  for  twenty 
years  Chairman  of  its  Hoard  of  Censors,  which  position  he 
still  holds,  for  more  than  forty  years  he  has  practiced 
the  science  of  homoeopathy.  Being  now  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  doctorate,  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  physicians 
and  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Baltimore.  He  has  al- 
ways been  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  has  never  re- 
gretted the  change  which  he  made  in  it.  He  is  thankful 
to  God  for  the  great  success  which  has  attended  his  labors. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  life  to  help 
others  in  their  distress.  Many  are  gone  and  many  yet  live 
who  have  felt  the  benign  influence  of  his  life.  He  has 
been  a friend  in  need  and  in  deed.  His  professional 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  his  integrity,  kindness  and  gener- 
osity have  caused  him  to  be  universally  esteemed. 


H'ineiiart,  w ll.l.iAM  II.,  Sculptor,  was  born  at 
\ the  Homestead,  near  Union  Bridge,  Carroll 
' County,  Maryland,  September  13,  1825.  He  was 
j the  third  of  eight  sons,  of  Israel  and  Mary  Rinehart. 

C His  earlier  years  were  spent  upon  his  father’s  farm, 

when  old  enough,  in  winter  attending  school,  and  in  sum- 
mer in  assisting  in  such  outdoor  duties  as  might  be  re- 
quired ol  him  at  home.  1 1 is  educational  advantages  were 
the  best  the  county  then  afforded,  lie  was  continued  at 
school  until  he  had  nearly  completed  his  eighteenth  year, 
when  he  was  placed  behind  the  plough.  Learning  that  a 
stonecutter  in  the  neighborhood  needed  an  assistant, 
young  Rinehart  deserted  the  plough  for  the  chisel.  Devoting 
himself  from  the  very  first  assiduously  to  his  work,  and 
calling  to  his  aid  that  great  patience  and  untiring  energy 
ol  which,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  he  seemed  possessed, 
he  accustomed  his  eye  to  precision  of  line  and  form,  and 
his  hand  to  dexterity,  lie  has  said  that  “here  was  laid 
the  practical  foundation  upon  which  he  was  enabled  after- 
wards to  excel.”  Such  care  and  attention  had  he  given  to 
the  work  assigned  him  that,  in  eighteen  months,  lie  far 
excelled  his  employer,  and  with  the  consent  of  his  father, 


lie  left,  in  1S44,  his  country  home  for  Baltimore,  and  se- 
cured an  apprenticeship  at  the  marble  yard  of  Messrs. 
Baughman  Ov  Bcvau.  lie  now  devoted  himself  with  re- 
newed energy  to  his  Work  dining  the  day,  and  spent  his 
evenings  in  drawing  and  in  acquiring  useful  knowledge. 
Ills  faithfulness  and  energy  soon  won  for  him  the  esteem 
of  his  employers,  who  raised  him  to  the  post  of  foreman, 
and  recognizing  his  genius,  built  for  him  a studio  upon 
their  own  premises.  Many  of  his  productions  of  this  period 
are  still  in  possession  of  his  friends  in  Baltimore.  So  at- 
tached had  he  now  become  to  his  art  that  he  determined  to 
visit  Italy  and  prosecute  his  studies  there.  In  1855  he 
sailed  for  Florence.  There  his  love  for  sculpture  was  fully 
tested,  for,  though  subject  to  many  discouragements  and 
privations,  poverty  not  the  least  among  them,  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1857,  bringing,  as  the  result  of  his  labors,  two 
bass-reliefs  in  marble,  “ Night  and  Morning,”  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  genius  of  the  sculptor.  He  opened  a studio  in 
Baltimore,  and  executed  there  many  busts,  a fountain  figure 
for  the  General  Post-office  at  Washington,  and  two  figures 
“ Indian  and  Backwoodsman  ” to  support  the  clock  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  In  1858  he  re- 
turned to  Italy  and  settled  in  Rome.  From  his  studio  now 
came  forth  “ Hero  and  Leandcr,”  “ Indian  Girl,”  “ St. 
Cecilia,”  and  “ Sleeping  Babes,”  besides  statues  of  the 
“ Woman  of  Samaria,”  “ Angel  of  Resurrection  and  Jesus,” 
and  the  one  in  bronze,  “ Love  reconciled  with  Death,” 
which  adorns  the  lot  in  Greenmount  Cemetery  of  his  ever 
faithful  and  cherished  friend,  Mrs.  William  T.  Walters, 
fhe  statue  stands  above  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Walters. 
Crawford  had  died  about  this  time,  and  his  unfinished 
work,  the  doors  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  were  given 
by  the  widow  to  Rinehart  to  complete.  11c  revisited 
America  in  1866,  remaining,  however,  but  a short  time. 
Again  in  1872  he  returned  home,  bringing  with  him  his  his- 
toric statue,  ordered  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  which  he  set  in  position,  and  un- 
veiled December  10  of  the  same  year,  in  front  of  the  State- 
house,  Annapolis.  Not  only  was  the  resemblance  to  the 
original  pronounced  perfect,  but  there  was  portrayed,  as 
well,  a fine  ideal  of  justice,  dignity,  and  wisdom,  lie  had 
with  him  too,  at  this  time,  “ Antigone,”  and  the  figure 
that,  with  pardonable  pride,  he  pronounced  his  master- 
piece, “ Clyde.”  This  statue  was  purchased  by  a liberal 
patron  of  art,  Mr.  John  W.  McCoy,  of  Baltimore,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore,  to  be 
kept  on  free  exhibition  for  the  public  benefit.  In  the  early 
spring  of  1873  Rinehart  again  set  sail  {for  Italy,  bearing 
with  him  more  orders  for  works  than  three  years  of  active 
labors  could  complete,  lie  shortly  after  sent  to  America, 
partly  to  Baltimore,  a number  of  busts,  including  many  of 
distinguished  persons,  lie  also  sent  his  ideal  statues, 
“ A t;i  1 a nla  and  Fndymion.”  Among  the  other  prominent 
works  of  Rinehart  may  be  mentioned  a life-size  statue  in 
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Troy  ( N.  V.)  Cemetery,  and  a {{roup  of  “ l.alona  and  her 
Children,”  the  infants  “ Diana  and  Apollo.”  1 1 is  desire 
to  fulfil  engagements  held  him  longer  in  Rome  in  summer 
than  usual,  and  malarial  influences  asserted  themselves 
upon  a system  already  weakened  hy  cold,  lie  was  sent 
by  his  physicians  to  Switzerland  ; but  disease  had  already 
accomplished  its  work,  and  he  was  taken  back  to  Rome, 
October  12,  1874,  where  he  died  the  28th  of  the  same 
month.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Protestant  Ceme- 
tery at  Rome,  and  re-buried  in  Greeninount  Cemetery, 
Baltimore,  January  2,  1875.  He  retained  possession  of  all 
his  faculties  up  to  the  last  moment,  thinking,  speaking  of, 
and  providing  for  friends  and  loved  ones.  He  never  mar- 
ried. I11  appearance  he  was  stout  and  compactly  built.  He 
was  kind  and  gentle  in  disposition,  warm-hearted  and  sin 
cere.  His  conceptions  differ  widely  from  each  other,  each 
individual  and  distinct,  yet  each  speaks  out  the  striking 
originality,  patient  labor,  tenderness,  and  power  of  a truly 
poetic  genius. 


SSflpEBSTER,  Captain  John  Adams,  late  of  the 
United  States  Revenue  Marine,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  the  senior  Captain  in  the  service, 
was  born  September  19,  1789,  in  Harford  County, 
Maryland,  upon  a farm  which  had  descended  from 
his  ancestors,  now  Mt.  Adams,  situated  about  live  miles 
from  Bel  Air.  His  parents  were  Samuel  Webster  and 
Margaret  Adams,  a relative  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  The 
progenitors  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  of  English 
birth,  the  descendants  of  Isaac  Webster,  who  with  his 
brothers,  Richard,  Michael,  and  John,  came  to  this  country 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  settled  respectively, 
Michael  in  New  England,  Isaac  and  Richard  in  Maryland, 
and  John  in  Virginia,  where  he  was  well  known  as  John 
of  Roanoke.  From  the  New  England  branch  of  the 
family  was  descended  Daniel  Webster,  who  in  social  cor- 
respondence always  recognized  the  relationship.  Captain 
Webster's  oldest  brother,  Isaac,  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  When  fourteen  years  old,  from  a love  of  adventure 
Captain  Webster  began  his  seafaring  life  by  going  to  South 
America  in  a merchant  vessel  ; after  which  he  made  many 
trips  to  various  foreign  ports.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  he  took  an  active  part  against 
the  enemy,  and  served  during  the  whole  period.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  a Third 
Lieutenant  by  Commodore  Barney,  on  the  privateer  Rossie. 
At  the  formation  of  the  Flotilla  at  Baltimore,  he  was  made 
Sailing-Master  in  the  navy,  and  placed  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  barges.  He  was  with  Commodore  Barney  in  all 
his  engagements.  On  September  10,  1814,  he  was  detached 
by  request  of  General  Smith,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  six- 
gun  battery,  situated  between  Fort  McHenry  and  Fort  Cov- 


ington, and  was  the  first  to  open  lire  on  the  British  barges  on 
the  night  of  the  I Jth,  during  which  engagement  he  was  twice 
wounded,  but  remained  at  his  post  until  the  fight  ended. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  description  of  these  battles  and 
the  subsequent  service  in  which  Captain  Webster  was  en- 
gaged was  written  by  him,  at  the  request  of  Itrantz  Mayer, 
for  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  He  was  afterward 
presented  with  two  elegant  gold-mounted  swords,  the  one 
by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  other  by  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Congress  paid  him  for  the  loss  of  a horse  and 
pensioned  him  twenty  dollars  per  month.  On  March  I, 
1816,  by  warrant  under  the  hand  of  President  Madison,  he 
was  appointed  a Sailing  Master  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  some  time,  having 
during  his  continuance  in  the  navy,  from  his  well-known 
experience  and  nautical  skill,  had  assigned  to  him  duties 
of  a most  responsible  and  onerous  character,  beyond  those 
generally  assigned  to  persons  in  like  positions.  On  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1816,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Rachel  Biays, 
a daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  Biays,  who  with  his  brother, 
Colonel  fames  Biays,  had  served  in  responsible  positions 
in  the  American  Army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
On  November  22,  1819,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Monroe, a Captain  in  the  Revenue  Marine,  which  position 
he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Mt. 
Adams,  July  4,  1877.  Whilst  in  the  Revenue  Service 
Captain  Webster  was  detailed  by  the  Government  on  vari- 
ous occasions  to  posts  and  duties  requiring  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency and  discretion,  seemingly  outside  the  line  of  strictly 
Revenue  Service,  thus  indicating  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  those  in  authority.  The  most  notable 
of  these  was  his  appointment  to  take  charge  of  a fleet  of 
eight  revenue  vessels,  to  co-operate  with  the  army  and  navy, 
in  their  operations  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  and  against  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  On  that  occa- 
sion Captain  Webster  was  honored  by  R.  J.  Walker,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  a 11  strictly  confidential  ” 
and  highly  complimentary  letter  of  instructions,  dated  May 
19,  1846,  the  length  of  which  precludes  its  insertion  here. 
Captain  Webster  lost  his  wife  in  1869.  They  were  the 
parents  of  eleven  children,  live  of  whom  survive  him, 
namely,  Margaret,  the  widow  of  William  R.  Bissell,  l)r. 
James  Biays  Webster,  Susan  A.  Webster,  Laura  A.,  wife 
of  John  C.  Patterson,  and  William  S.  Webster.  The  de- 
ceased children  were  Josephine,  who  was  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Williapi  Dallom,  Captain  John  A.  Webster,  late  of  the 
Revenue  Marine,  Mary  A.,  who  was  the  wife  of  A.  S. 
Dorsey,  Benjamin  M.  Webster,  Rachel  Cossanded,  who 
was  i/he  wife  of  General  Frank  A.  Bond,  and  Isaac  P. 
Webster.  Captain  Webster  at  the  time  of  hfs  death  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  joined  un- 
der the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  William  Finney,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Churchville.  Captain  Webster  was  of  fine 
physique,  and  remarkably  courteous  manners,  lie  was  six 
feet  in  height,  and  at  his  best,  weighed  over  two  hundred 
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pounds,  straight,  and  well  developed,  and  of  commanding 
hearing.  lie  was  social  in  Ids  habils,  genial  in  his 
disposition,  and  eminently  regardful  of  the  feelings  of 
ollurs.  lie  lies  buried  beside  Ids  wile  and  deceased 
children,  in  the  family  Imrying-ground,  on  Ids  farm  at  Ml. 
Adams.  The  memory  of  his  virtues,  social  qualities,  and 
good  traits,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


|ijr^ERR,  Hon.  John  Bozman,  was  born  March  5,  1809, 
yfV'j  at  Easton,  Talbot  County,  Maryland.  He  was 
d the  eldest  son  of  Hon.  John  Leeds  and  Sarah 
i Hollyday  (Chamberlaine)  Kerr,  and  was  graduated 
of  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
1830.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Easton,  Maryland, 
in  1833,  and  was  a member  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 
from  1836  to  1838.  He  was  the  Deputy  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Maryland  in  Talbot  County  from  1847  to  1849, 
and  a member  of  the  Thirty-lirst  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  December  3,  1849,  1°  March  3,  1851.  O11 

March  12,  1851,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Fillmore, 
Charge  d’ Affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  Central 
America,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  distinguished 
ability  until  May  5,  1853.  In  1854  he  practiced  law  in 
Baltimore,  subsequently  held  an  office  under  the  Attorney- 
General  in  Washington,  and  afterward  was  Deputy  So- 
licitor of  the  Court  of  Claims.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  Solicitor  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Gen- 
eral Post-office  Department.  He  died  January  27,  1878, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  married,  October  24,  1849, 
Lucy  Hamilton  Stevens,  of  Washington,  D.  C\,  the  daughter 
of  John  and  Cecilia  Wynne  (Brickie)  Stevens,  and  had  the 
following  children:  Lucy  Hamilton,  John  Bozman,  born 
March  20,  1833,  who  died  in  1857,  Leeds  Clayborne,  Ar- 
thur Dickens,  Mark  Bricked,  Henrietta  Maria,  Halbert 
Stevens,  Kenneth  Chamberlaine,  Ruth  Leeds,  and  Sarah 
Covington. 


Sl’EWART,  Major  William  Eggleston,  Attorney- 
sjUlS)  at-law,  Easton,  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  was 
W'*1'*  born  at  Cambridge  in  that  State,  February  28,  1839. 
I His  maternal  ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers 
1 of  the  State,  and  owned  a large  portion  of  Dorches- 
ter County.  His  grandfather,  William  Washington  Eccles- 
ton,  was  a relative  of  Archbishop  Eccleston,  and  for  many 
years  was  Register  of  Wills  of  Dorchester  County.  1 1 is 
mother,  in  her  young  womanhood,  was  one  of  the  cele- 
brated belles  of  the  day.  II is  father,  lion.  James  A. 
Stewart,  was,  when  a young  man,  the  only  Democratic 
lawyer  in  the  county.  When  he  entered  upon  bis  profes- 


sional career  books  of  reference  and  practice  were  not  to  be 
had,  and  he  was  forced  to  find  out  the  practical  part  of  law 
by  himself,  lie  was  a candidate  for  office  on  several  occa- 
sions when  bis  parly  was  greatly  in  the  minority,  merely  to 
keep  up  the  organization,  until  finally  his  party  was  trium- 
phant. Mr.  Eccleston  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  resigned,  and  was  elected  three  terms  to  Congress, 
serving  there  with  distinction  for  six  years.  He  was  then 
elected  Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1867,  which  made  a Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
In  1878  the  Legislature  unanimously  extended  his  time,  he 
having  then  nearly  reached  the  age  of  seventy.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  town 
until  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  Dickinson 
College.  He  ran  away  from  college  when  nearly  through 
the  junior  year,  having  been  at  the  institution  nearly  three 
years.  In  1859  he  went  to  the  University  of  Virginia, 
studied  law  there  for  one  year,  returned  to  Cambridge, 
completed  his  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  i860. 
He  soon  after  went  to  Madison,  Arkansas,  where,  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  he  entered  the  Confederate  Army  as 
a private  among  strangers.  He  was  elected  Captain,  and 
at  Island  No.  10  was  captured,  taken  to  prison  at  Camp 
Chase  and  Johnson’s  Island,  and  was  held  for  several 
months.  He  was  exchanged  at  Vicksburg;  then  elected 
Major  of  the  Fifteenth  Arkansas  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
and  was  in  the  battles  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  Ilatchie 
River,  Coldwater,  and  finally  sent  to  Port  Hudson,  Loui- 
siana, where,  after  a gallant  defence  for  over  sixty  days, 
the  whole  command  was  captured.  He  was  then  sent 
a prisoner  successively  to  Johnson’s  Island,  Point  Look- 
out, Fort  Delaware,  and  finally,  among  six  hundred  other 
officers,  in  August,  1864,  to  Morris  Island,  for  retalia- 
tion, and  kept  under  the  fire  of  the  Confederates  for  six 
weeks.  From  thence  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Pulaski,  from 
which  place  he  made  his  escape,  and  reached  Augusta, 
Georgia,  after  a most  perilous  and  wonderful  flight.  He 
was  there  ordered  to  join  his  command  in  the  trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department,  and  reached  Marshall,  Texas,  about 
the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  armies.  There,  without  a 
dollar  in  money,  he  remained  a short  time,  and  then  started 
for  Mexico.  He  got  as  far  as  San  Antonio,  where  he 
learned  that  he  could  obtain  a parole.  In  September, 
1865,  he  obtained  a parole  at  Columbus,  Texas,  among 
the  last  men  receiving  them.  Receiving  transportation  to 
New  Orleans,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Madison,  Arkansas, 
from  which  he  had  been  absent  more  than  four  years.  All 
supposing  him  to  have  been  killed,  his  little  property  was 
gone,  and  for  the  time  law  offered  but  poor  prospects  for 
support.  He,  however,  got  an  inferior  clerkship  in  the 
hotel,  and  soon  after  a better  position  in  Memphis,  where 
lie  remained  a month,  and  then  returned  to  Cambridge, 
Maryland.  In  1868  Major  Stewart  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  from  Dorchester  by  about  eleven  hun- 
dred majority.  In  October  of  that  year  he  removed  to 
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Baltimore,  practiced  law  there,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  from  the  city  in  1S72  and  in  1874.  In  1875  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  elected  a 
memher  of  the  Lily  Council  in  that  year,  lie  was  in  the 
Council  whim  the  (lily  Mali  was  completed,  mid  Master  of 
Ceremonies  at  its  dedication,  lie  removed  to  Muslim  in 
July,  1S76,  and  there  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. lie  was  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  but  is  liberal  in  his  views.  lie  has  always  been 
a Democrat.  In  1S72  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Douglass, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Douglass  Wallack,  the  founder  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Washington  Star.  Her  great-grandmother 
married  Colonel  Charles  Simms,  Aide-de-camp  to  General 
Washington.  They  were  married  in  his  tent  at  Valley 
Forge.  Major  Stewart  has  an  active  mind,  is  a fluent 
speaker,  and  has  already  acquired  a large  practice  at  the 
Easton  bar. 


IqURNER,  James,  Physician  and  Legislator,  is  a na- 
tive of  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  He  removed  to 
Maryland  in  1S4S;  was  educated  at  New  London 
Academy,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a graduate  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  Jefferson  College,  Philadel- 
phia ; served  for  several  years  as  State  Director  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Central  Railroad;  in  1873  was  elected  to  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  and  was  returned  in  1877. 


^Tj^OLDSBOROUGII,  Henry  Hollyday,  Lawyer, 
was  born  in  Easton,  Talbot  County,  Maryland, 
j'CP  June  22,  1817.  His  father,  John  Goldsborough, 
| was  a native  of  Cambridge,  Dorchester  County, 
Maryland,  where  his  grandfather,  John  Golds- 
borough, many  years  Deputy  Commissary  of  Wills,  and 
after  the  Revolution,  Register  of  Wills,  was  also  born. 
The  latter’s  father  was  John  Goldsborough,  of  Talbot 
County,  planter.  He  was  for  twenty-nine  years  a member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  under  the  Proprietary  Govern- 
ment. He  was  also  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  He  lived  until  1788,  and  was  a participant  in  all 
the  stirring  scenes  which  led  to  a separation  of  the 
Colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and  of  their  trials  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  His  father,  Robert  Goldsborough, 
was  born  at  Bland  ford,  in  the  County  of  Dorchester,  Eng- 
land, in  1660,  and  came  to  America  in  1678,  settling  on  a 
tract  of  land  in  “ Goldsborough’s  Neck,”  near  Easton, 
kflown  as  “Ashby.”.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  Miss  Anna  Maria  Chamberlaine,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Chamberlaine,  of  “ Bonlield,”  near  Oxford,  Talbot 
County.  His  father  was  a lawyer  by  profession,  but,  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1840,  occupied  the  position  of 


Cashier  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  Farmers’  Bank  of 
Maryland,  at  Easton.  Young  Goldsborough’s  principal 
education  was  received  at  the  Easton  Academy.  After 
remaining  a pupil  therein  for  about  seven  years,  he  was 
sent  to  the  “ Parsonage,”  a private  school  In  Talbot 
County,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spencer.  After  staying 
there  for  about  a year,  he  returned  to  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  the  Easton  Academy.  A year  afterwards  he  en- 
tered, as  a student,  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis  (in  1836). 
In  two  years  he  completed  his  collegiate  course,  and  grad- 
uated with  the  first  honors  of  the  senior  class.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1839,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  his 
father’s  office,  remaining  therein  until  the  latter’s  death, 
August  12,  1840,  when  he  became  a student  in  the  office 
of  Theodore  R.  Loockerman,  and  there  completed  his 
law  reading.  He  was  admitted  as  Attorney-at-law  at  the 
Caroline  County  Court,  in  March,  1841,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing May  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Talbot  County 
Court.  He  diligently  pursued  his  profession,  and  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  his  practice  became  quite  large  and  re- 
munerative. Shortly  after  entering  upon  the  practice  of 
law,  Mr.  Goldsborough  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  fora 
seat  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  again  in  1 845,  but  was 
defeated  each  time  with  the  other  nominees  of  the  Whig 
party.  In  1846  he  ran  as  an  independent  Whig  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing the  defeat  of  certain  members  of  his  party  who  had 
misrepresented  him  in  the  previous  contests.  In  1849  he 
received  from  the  Attorney-General  of  Maryland  the  ap- 
pointment of  Deputy  Attorney-General  for  Talbot  County, 
and  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that 
office  until  its  abolishment,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1850.  In  1S51  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs, 
and  ran  as  their  candidate  for  State’s  Attorney,  but  was  de- 
feated by  a few  votes.  In  1852  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Whig  State  Convention  as  one  of  the  electors  for  his  Con- 
gressional District,  for  General  Winfield  Scott  for  Presi- 
dent, and  William  A.  Graham  for  Vice-President.  When 
the  Whig  party  ceased  to  exist,  and  a new  party  under  the 
sobriquet  of  the  “Know-Nothing  or  American  Party” 
sprang  into  existence,  Mr.  Goldsborough  determined  to  act 
with  the  Democratic  party.  In  1855  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  Convention  assembled  in  Cambridge,  as 
candidate  for  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  for  the 
Fourth  District,  embracing  all  the  counties  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  and  was  defeated  by  his  opponent,  Benjamin  Lan- 
ford,  by  a small  majority.  In  1856  he  was  nominated  as 
one  of  the  Democratic  Electors  for  the  First  Congressional 
'District,  for  James  Buchanan  as  President,  and  John  C. 
Breckinridge  as  Vice-President.  He,  with  the  other 
Democratic  Electors,  made  an  active  canvass,  but  the  vote 
of  the  State  was  cast  for  the  Electors  who  favored  Millard 
Fillmore  and  Andrew  J.  Donelson  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  In  1857  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
of  Talbot  for  a seat  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  Pile 
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contest  was  a close  and  animated  one,  and  Mr.  Golds- 
borough  was,  for  the  first  time,  successful  in  an  election  by 
the  people.  In  the  Slate  Assembly  he  served  on  several 
of  the  most  important  committees,  and  took  a leading  part 
in  the  legislation  of  the  famous  session  of  1858.  In  the 
fall  of  1859  he  was  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Talbot  for  the  State  Senate,  which  he  thus 
became  a member  of  at  its  January  session  in  i860.  lie 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
member  of  several  other  important  committees.  Upon  the 
attempted  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  Mr.  Goldsbor- 
ough at  once  openly  avowed  himself  a Union  man,  and 
unhesitatingly  asserted  his  determination  to  support  the 
Government,  liy  his  efforts  in  the  Legislature,  especially 
in  the  Senate,  he  contributed  largely  to  securing  the  Slate 
on  the  side  of  the  Federal  Government.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  at  the  extra  session  which  commenced 
in  January,  1SC2.  This  body  was  composed  of  able  and 
patriotic  men,  and  passed  resolutions  sustaining  the  Gen- 
eral Government  in  all  its  measures  and  efforts  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  January  7,  1862,  Mr.  Goldsborough  was 
commissioned  by  Governor  Hicks  as  a commissioner  on 
the  part  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  select  articles  for 
exhibition  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  London,  which 
the  events  transpiring  in  the  country  prevented  him  from 
accepting.  June  20,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  by  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  aide-de-camp  on  the  Governor’s  staff,  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember, was  commissioned  by  the  Governor  Commandant, 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  of  the  drafted  militia. 
In  1863  he  was  elected  by  the  Union  party  Comptroller  of 
the  State  Treasury,  by  a majority  of  thirty  thousand,  and 
in  1864  served  as  President  of  the  Convention  called  to 
frame  a new  Constitution  and  Form  of  Government  for  the 
Slate.  In  the  spring  of  the  above  year,  he  was  selected  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Republican  Stale  Convention  held  in 
Baltimore,  to  the  National  Convention  of  that  party, 
which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  was  one  of  the 
Electors  for  the  State  at  large  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
lu  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  by  the 
Republican  party  Circuit  lodge  of  the  Eleventh  District  of 
the  State  for  fifteen  years.  He  occupied  the  judgeship  for 
three  years,  when  he  was  superseded  by  the  present  judges 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  adopted  Septem- 
ber 18,  1867.  In  the  latter  month  and  year  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  party  for  the  Attorney-General- 
ship of  Maryland,  but  was  defeated  by  Hon.  Isaac  D. 
Jones.  In  1868  he  served  as  Elector  at  large  for  General 
U.  S.  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax  for  President  and  Viee- 
Prekident.  From  the  above  year  until  1872,  Judge  Golds- 
borough devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in 
the  latter  year  actively  resumed  the  practice  of  the  legal 
profession.  In  the  Presidential  contest  of  that  year,  he 
supported  Horace  Greeley  and  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  l’rcxi- 
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dent  and  Vice-President.  In  September,  1874,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Republican  Congressional  Convention 
for  Congress  from  his  district,  and  was  defeated  by  lion. 
P.  F.  Thomas.  On  January  19,  1873,110  was  tendered 
and  accepted  the  position  of  Local  Appraiser  of  the  Port 
of  Baltimore,  which  he  now  tills.  Judge  Goldsborough 
was  married  twice:  first,  in  1852,10  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Kennard,  daughter  of  Samuel  L.  Kennard,  a farmer  of 
Talbot  County,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  five  of 
whom  are  living;  secondly,  in  1871,  to  Miss  Kate  II. 
Caldwell,- of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  by  whom  he  has  had 
four  children,  three  of  whom  are  living. 


‘Sry^EAZEY,  I Ion.  Thomas  Ward,  was  born  January 
ffY/ "}  31,  1774,  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland.  He  was 

«)  the  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  (De  Coursey) 
I Veazey,  and  the  grandson  of  Colonel  John  Veazey, 
I Jr.,  a memoir  of  whom  is  contained  in  this  volume, 
lie  was  one  of  the  Presidential  Electors  in  1809  and  1813, 
and  voted  for  James  Madison.  In  the  war  of  1812-1815, 
he  was  a Colonel  of  the  militia  of  Maryland,  subsequently 
was  several  times  a member  of  the  Legislature  and  one  of 
the  Council  of  Maryland,  and  was  Governor  of  Maryland 
from  1835  to  1838.  He  died  June  30,  1848. 


?ySp|LUMENBERG,  General  Leopold,  an  officer  in 
the  Union  Army,  was  born  in  the  Province  of 
5p "'""J  Brandenberg,  Prussia,  September  28,  1827.  He 
■ ),  was  the  twenty-first  child  in  a family  of  seventeen 
4 sons  and  five  daughters,  whose  parents,  Abraham 
and  Sophia  Blumenberg  were  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  Soon 
after  his  birth  they  removed  to  the  chief  city  of  the  Prov- 
ince, Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  was  educated, 
and  at  an  early  age  graduated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  that 
city.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Prussian  and  Danish 
war,  he  enlisted  as  a private  soldier  in  the  army  of  his 
country,  and  bore  an  honorable  part  in  all  its  campaigns, 
returning  to  his  home  with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant. 
In  1854  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  came  with  his 
wife  to  Baltimore.  Here  he  became  interested  in  manu- 
facturing, in  which  he  engaged  with  grerft  success,  till  his 
services  in  arms  were  again  required,  lie  learned  to  love 
ardently  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  when  President 
Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  troops  to  save  it  from  dismem- 
berment, he  instantly  abandoned  his  prosperous  business, 
and  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  secure  enlistments,  assist- 
ing materially  in  raising  the  Fifth  Maryland  Regiment  of 
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volunteers.  These  efforts  excited  the  animosity  of  the 
Secessionists  of  the  city,  who  attempted  to  hang  him,  and 
for  three  nights  it  was  necessary  to  guard  his  house.  Mis 
success  in  nhluiniu|',  recruits,  and  his  loiiner  military  ex- 
perience, procured  loi  him  the  commission  of  Major  ol 
the  1'ilth  Maryland  Regiment,  with  which  he  soon  joined 
McClellan’s  command.  They  were  at  fortress  Monroe 
during  the  Peninsula  campaign,  and  Major  Bin menberg, 
as  acting  Colonel,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
Hampton.  On  the  invasion  of  Maryland  by  l.ee,  the 
Fifth  Regiment  was  transferred  to  General  Mansfield’s 
corps,  which  formed  part  of  the  army  used  to  check  Lee’s 
advance,  and  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Colonel  Blumenberg 
led  his  regiment  in  a charge  on  the  rebel  rifle-pits,  when 
he  was  struck  in  the  thigh  by  an  English  explosive  bullet 
from  a Confederate  sharpshooter,  and  conveyed  home  to  his 
family  in  Baltimore;  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  more 
than  a year.  His  wound  was  too  near  the  vital  parts  to 
render  amputation  a safe  measure,  and  he  suffered  greatly. 
After  he  was  able  to  leave  his  room,  his  friends  purchased 
and  presented  to  him  an  elegant  equipage,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  perform  any  service,  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him  Provost-Marshal  of  the  Third  Maryland  Dis- 
trict, comprising  the  lower  ten  wards  of'  Baltimore  city, 
which  he  held  till  the  close  of  the  drafts.  The  Baltimore 
Sclnit/.en  honored  him  frequently  by  making  him  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  a position  he  held  almost  con- 
tinuously till  his  death  ; at  which  time  he  was  both  Presi- 
dent and  King,  the  latter  name  being  given  to  the  best 
shot  among  them.  The  society,  under  his  able  and  effi- 
cient administration,  prospered  greatly,  and  became  pos- 
sessed of  their  present  magnificent  property,  which  is  now 
the  pride  and  chief  resort  of  the  best  classes  of  the  Ger- 
man people  of  Baltimore.  He  was  appointed  to  an  office 
in  the  Revenue  Department  by  President  Johnson,  whose 
policy  he  supported,  and  prior  to  the  expiration  of  his 
term  was  breveted  Brigadier-General  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry on  the  held,  lie  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
wound  received  at  Antietam,  and  was  a constant  sufferer, 
enduring  thirteen  surgical  operations,  before  the  ball  could 
be  extracted.  This  mangling  of  his  limb  produced  a 
series  of  disorders  from  w hich  he  died,  August  12,  1876. 
Prior  to  his  death  he  had  been  elected  President  of  the 
National  Schnl/en  of  the  United  States,  at  which  lie  pre- 
sided, at  the  great  gathering  in  Philadelphia,  during  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  only  a month  before  his  decease, 
lie  was  married  in  1853  to  Emilie  Knorre,  of  Berlin,  and 
had  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  survived  him,  Catha- 
rine, Alfred,  Eredrika,  Minnie,  Ella,  William, and  Melvin. 
Charles  Francis,  his  second  son  and  third  child,  a most 
promising  young  man,  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  only 
two  months  before  the  death  of  his  father,  an  affliction 
which  doubtless  contributed  to  hasten  that  event.  Gen- 
eral Blumenberg  was  a kind  and  indulgent  husband  and 
father,  and  was  very  charitable  to  the  needy  and  afflicted. 


tYlTjHOMP.SON,  G.  IF,  Machinist,  Miller,  and  I.cgisla- 
!/l\*  tor,  w;as  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  182S. 
. j T"" 1 In  1850,  after  a four  years’ absence  in  New  York, 

(ujp  he  settled  in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  where  he  Ini 
J lowed  his  trade  as  blacksmith  and  machinist  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  then  engaged  in  the  saw  mill  business,  lie 
served  two  years  as  Magistrate  in  Kent  County,  and  in 
1877  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates. 


^yry’OWDLE,  Alexander,  Farmer  and  Capitalist,  was 
sjK'V  born  in  1821,  in  Bailey  Neck,  Talbot  County, 
w’l'jT  Maryland.  lie  was  the  youngest  in  a family  of 
.,  eleven,  of  whom  six  were  sons,  the  children  of  l.of- 
tus  and  Elizabeth  (Stevens)  Bowdle.  Only  one  son 
besides  himself  now  survives.  When  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  only  seven  years  of  age  his  father  died.  By 
the  generosity  of  his  father,  in  becoming  security  for 
others,  he  had  lost  so  heavily  that  when  the  estate  was 
settled  nothing  was  left  for  the  children.  Alexander  was 
therefore  permitted  to  attend  school  only  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, being  obliged  to  work  on  the  farm  in  the  summer. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  hired  himself  to  his  elder 
brother  as  a farm  hand,  for  sixty  dollars  a year,  but  dis- 
charged his  duties  so  w'ell  as  foreman  that  his  brother  gave 
him  eighty  dollars  for  the  year’s  work.  He  went  to  farm- 
ing for  himself  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  brother  Samuel,  he  had  four  hundred  dollars  with 
which  to  begin  on  his  own  account,  lie  rented  a farm 
for  three  years,  giving  grain  for  rent,  but  not  being  success- 
ful he  at  once  sold  off  and  paid  all  his  debts,  except  one  to 
a brother,  w ho  was  administrator  of  the  deceased  brother’s 
estate.  I11  his  twenty-first  year  he  had  three  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  properly  and  owed  five  hundred  dollars. 
He  then  purchased  of  William  \V.  Powell,  for  tw  elve  hun- 
dred dollars,  a farm  of  eighty  acres,  which  contained  large 
marl  beds,  from  which  lie  sold  nine  hundred  dollars’  worth 
of  the  marl,  and  afterwards  the  laud  for  a good  percentage, 
retaining  part  of  the  marl  bed.  He  then  went  on  buying 
and  selling  farms,  always  making  something  by  each  ven- 
ture, and  rapidly  accumulated  a handsome  property. 
Sometimes  he  resided  upon  and  cultivated  the  farms  for  a 
year  or  two.  In  1866  he  purchased  of  J.  II.  Harris,  for 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  the  Ferry  Farm,  on  which  he  has 
since  resided.  Mr.  Bowdle  married,  in  1846,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Edward  Kenly,  of  Talbot  County.  She  owned 
a farm  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres! in  Ferry  Neck, 
which  he  has  cultivated  from  that  time,  llis  wife  died  in 
1S47,  leaving  him  an  infant  daughter,  wdio,  however,  did 
'not  long  survive.  Mr.  Bowdle  remained  a widower  till 
1851,  when  he  married  Emily,  the  younger  sister  of  his 
wife,  by  w hom  he  had  one  son,  Charles  F.,  and  one 
daughter,  Mary  Anna.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bowdle  lives  on 
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what  is  known  as  the  Jenkins  farm,  in  Kerry  Neck,  of  two 
hundred  anil  forty  acres.  Ilis  father  also  owns  the  Hoyle 
farm,  near  Trappe,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  acres. 
Mr.  llowdle  is  a thoroughly  self-made  man,  a worthy  and 
highly  inspected  citizen. 


pjrpOOSE,  Joseph  B.,  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  was 
A horn  in  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania,  August  1 8, 
pijqi’  1810.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Conrad  and  Cliris- 
(jllfy  liana  ( Brendle)  Loose.  His  great-grandfather  came 
i to  this  country  from  Germany  before  the  Revolution, 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  infancy  of  Mr.  Loose 
his  father  removed  to  Franklin  County,  near  Green  Castle, 
where  Mr.  Loose  spent  his  early  life.  His  educational 
advantages  were  very  limited.  His  father  died  just  before 
he  was  of  age,  and  after  spending  a year  as  clerk  in 
Chambersburg  and  Philadelphia,  he  took  his  earnings,  and 
the  few  hundred  dollars  patrimony  he  had  received,  and 
went  to  Michigan,  where  lie  located  Government  lands. 
Being  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of  chills  and  fever, 
he  went  over  into  Canada  and  purchased  a pony,  on  which, 
after  bringing  it  to  Detroit,  he  rode  all  the  way  back  to  his 
old  home.  In  1836  he  went  to  Illinois,  where  he  remained 
twelve  years,  making  a number  of  visits  to  his  home  dur- 
ing this  time,  in  one  of  which,  in  1844,  he  married  Miss 
Henrietta  B.  Beachtel,  of  Washington  County,  Maryland, 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  West.  He  had  at  this  time 
accumulated  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  On  first  reaching 
Illinois  he  entered  Government  lands  in  Sangamon,  Chris- 
tian, and  Logan  counties.  He  then  became  a clerk  in  a 
store  in  Springfield,  and  remained  two  years,  saving  most 
of  his  earnings  ; this  was  followed  by  two  years  in  the  liv- 
ery business,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  had  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  he  invested  in  lands;  some  of  which, 
near  Chicago,  he  has  since  sold  to  great  advantage.  In 
1840,  when  business  was  greatly  depressed,  all  the  banks 
in  the  State  having  failed,  and  public  officials  were  obliged 
to  take  payment  in  State  auditor’s  warrants,  county  orders 
and  city  script,  he  commenced  dealing  in  depreciated 
paper,  silver,  and  gold,  and  became  the  first  private  banker 
in  Springfield;  this  he  continued  for  about  four  years.  In 
1848  he  came  to  Maryland  with  his  wife,  intending  only  a 
brief  stay,  but  remained  to  settle  up  her  father’s  estate. 
This  occupied  him  two  years,  when  he  purchased  the 
Beachtel  property,  consisting  of  live  hundred  acres  ; to  this, 
in  time,  he  added  three  other  farms,  making  a total  of 
eleven  hundred  acres,  besides  large  tracts  of  mountain 
land.  He  still  owns  ten  acres  near  Douglas  Park,  within 
the  JJhieago  limits,  and  twenty  acres  on  Halstead  Street, 
just  outside  that  corporation,  lie  also  owns  eight  thou- 
sand acres  of  valuable  coal  land  in  Rockingham  and  Au- 
gusta counties  in  Virginia,  and  lands  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  He  has  done  much,  both  by  his 


means  and  by  personal  effort,  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Hagerstown  and  Washington  Guiltily,  and  was  the  princi- 
pal contributor  towards  the  building  of  the  fine  new  Pres- 
byterian church,  of  w hich  he  is  a member  and  ruling  elder, 
lie  is  a st riel  observer  ol  the  Sabbath,  not  allowing  on  that 
day  any  lellei  writ  ing,  \ isil  ing,  or  business  eonvei  salion, 
and  attributes  his  success  in  large  measure  to  his  lile-hmg 
carefulness  in  this  respect.  He  has  not  been  selfish  with 
the  wealth  so  freely  given  him,  but  has  found  much  happi- 
ness in  assisting  others/  Two  young  men  have  been  en- 
abled by  his  generosity  to  fit  themselves  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat,  was  formerly  a 
Whig  ; has  held  no  office  except  that  of  Alderman  for 
Hagerstown.  Ilis  only  two  children  living  are  sons,  both 
married  ; Henry  Clay  Loose,  the  elder,  is  a farmer,  and 
Samuel  Beachtel  Loose,  the  younger,  is  a promising  young 
lawyer  of  Hagerstown. 
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;ERNON,  Natiianiei.,  late  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Frederick  College,  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, was  born  in  Goshen  Township,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  August  10,  1790.  The 
Vernon  family  is  of  Norman-French  descent,  w’ho 
accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to  England  in  1066. 
They  were  recognized  among  the  nobility  in  the  partition 
of  the  Saxons’  lands  when  they  were  distributed  to  his 
followers  and  retainers,  and  were  always  ready  to  render 
military  service  when  called  upon.  At  the  time  of  the 
Quaker  excitement  in  England,  they  left  the  Established 
Church  and  embraced  the  new  faith.  For  this  they  were 
disinherited,  and  soon  after  left  for  America  with  William 
Penn,  and  on  their  arrival  settled  near  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  Vernon,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
a gentleman  farmer,  indulging  in  many  of  the  old  English 
spoils,  especially  fox-hunting.  He  was  known  as  one  of 
the  Chester  County  fighting  Quakers,  of  which  the  cele- 
brated Wayne  Brigade  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  was 
largely  composed.  He  entered  that  army  at  nineteen 
years  of  age,  his  brother  Frederick  being  a Major  of 
Wayne’s  Brigade.  Nathaniel  Vernon’s  childhood  was 
spent  on  his  father’s  farm.  His  educational  advantages 
were  confined  to  the  private  schools  of  the  neighborhood. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  removed  with  his  father  to 
Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  thence  to  Pitts- 
burg, in  the  same  State.  In  1812  he  enlisted  in  the  l’itts- 
burg  Blues,  Captain  James  R.  Butler,  and  served  in  the 
campaigns  in  Northwestern  Ohio  against  the  combined 
forces  of  British  and  Indians,  participating  in  the  light  at 
Mississineway  and  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  service  in  the  army,  he  returned  to 
'Pennsylvania,  and  commenced  teaching  school  in  Dela- 
ware County  and  studying  law.  After  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  from  thence  re- 
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turned  to  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  married 
Charlotte  A.  Donne  in  1827.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he 
removed  to  Frederick  City,  Maryland,  and  in  1829  accepted 
the  Professorship  id  Mathematics  in  Frederick  College, 
whir'll  he  held  I'm  forty  years,  reliimg  from  his  chair 
because  of  advanced  age.  Mr.  Vernon  was  originally  a 
Federalist  in  polities,  subsequently  a Jackson  Democrat; 
but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  espoused  the 
Union  cause,  and  acted  with  the  Republican  party.  Of 
late  years  he  has  manifested  but  little  interest  in  politics, 
always,  however,  taking  great  interest  in  voting  for  Iris 
old  scholars  without  regard  to  party.  He  is  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  ruddy  complexion,  portly  and 
pleasant  appearance.  He  has  been  ever  noted  for  his 
amiability  and  social  qualities,  fondness  for  a joke,  and  Iris 
frequent  participations  in  the  enjoyments  of  his  children. 

1 le  enjoys  the  general  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people 
of  Frederick.  llis  regular  habits  and  rugged  constitution 
have  preserved  his  faculties,  physical  and  mental,  in  a 
marked  degree. 


SlOgLI.EGOOD,  Jam tes  Edward,  Attorney-at-law,  and 
l A ’ JT  Stale’s  Attorney  for  Wicomico  County,  Maryland, 
p.'  -j‘  was  born  in  that  county,  then  forming  a part  of 
(jljk  Worcester  County,  January  1,1842.  The  name  given 
4s  him  in  baptism  was  James  Edward  Henry,  after  three 
uncles,  two  of  whom,  James  A.  and  John  Henry  Massey, 
were  highly  esteemed  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
third,  Edward  Massey,  was  a well-known  official  member 
of  the  same  Church  in  Salisbury.  The  name  Henry  was, 
however,  discontinued  from  childhood.  The  parents  of  Mr. 
Ellegood  were  Robert  Houston  and  Maria  Parker  Elle- 
good,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  Peninsula  ; the 
former  of  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  and  the  latter  of  Salis- 
bury, then  Worcester  County,  Maryland.  His  father  was 
a man  of  great  physical  and  moral  courage,  and  indepen- 
dence of  character.  He  was  brought  up  in  another  de- 
nomination, but  became  in  early  life  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  filled  conspicu- 
ous positions  as  an  office-bearer  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
The  mother  of  Mr.  Ellegood  was  from  early  childhood 
until  her  death  an  active  and  exemplary  Christian,  and 
her  sweet  and  saintly  character  is  still  a theme  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  society  in  which  she  moved.  The  progenitors 
of  the  Ellegood  family  were  of  Welsh  origin,  and  settled 
in  Somerset  County  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Ellegood  was  in  early  life  instructed  by  his 
mother  iii  the  principles  of  total  abstinence,  and  inspired 
with  that  active  interest  in  the  Temperance  Reform  which  has 
distinguished  him  through  life.  He  first  attended  the  public 
schools,  but  afterwards  enjoyed  superior  advantages,  and  en- 
tered Washington  College  in  his  eighteenth  year,  from  which 


he  graduated  in  1863,  after  four  years’  study.  Oil  returning 
from  college  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  his  father, 
then  Assistant  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  began 
also  the  study  of  law.  lint  finding  his  means  too  limited, 
and  desirous  ol  maintaining  hiinsell,  and  also  of  earning 
the  lands  necessary  to  complete  his  legal  studies,  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  to  a clerk- 
ship in  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  attending  the  evening  lectures  of  the  Columbia 
Law  College  after  the  duties  of  the  day  were  over.  This 
intense  application  and  too  close  confinement  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  health,  to  recover  which  he  resigned  his  office 
and  engaged  as  Purser  on  the  steamship  Worcester,  one  of 
the  Pioneer  Line,  plying  between  Baltimore  and  Liver- 
pool. lie  made  four  trips  between  the  months  of  March 
and  November,  1868,  after  which,  with  health  greatly  im- 
proved, he  entered  the  law  office  of  Messrs.  Dennis  & 
Brattan,  as  a student.  He  completed  his  preparatory 
studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Wicomico  County, 
July  5,  1869.  He  then  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1871  he  was  appointed  Counsel  and  Clerk  to 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  which  position  he  held 
four  years.  In  1875  he  was  nominated  for  State’s  Attorney 
for  his  county  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  elected  by 
a very  large  majority.  This  position  he  still  continues  to 
hold,  winning  by  his  integrity  and  ability  the  confidence 
and  good  wishes  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  parties.  Mr. 
Ellegood  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  is  now  a Director, 
of  the  Circulating  Library  of  Salisbury,  an  institution  which 
has  proved  of  much  value  to  the  town.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  has  held  in  the  Order  the  post 
of  Chancellor.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  lie  was  trained,  and  to  which  he  is  Warmly  attached, 
he  has  been  honored  as  a Lay  Delegate  to  the  Quadrennial 
Conference  of  Laymen.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  friend  of 
Sabbath-schools,  and  is  an  admirable  Superintendent. 
He  was  married  in  December,  1872,  to  Rosa  B.,  daughter 
of  William  T.  and  Julia  A.  Wood,  of  Salisbury.  They 
have  two  daughters. 


^Y^.OUGLAS,  Colonel  James  Ei.uert,  Farmer  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
r"”3"  for  Caroline  County,  Maryland,  was  the  son  of 
!•:&-  Joseph  and  Charlotte  (Wilson)  Douglas,  and  was 
^ born  in  Dorchester  County,  in  1820.  His  parents 
were  natives  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Caroline  County,  near 
Johnson’s  Crossroads.  His  grandfather  Douylas  was  from 
Scotland.  The  Wilsons  were  from  England,  and  originally 
settled  in  Dorchester  County.  James  Wilson,  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Douglas,  purchased  a tract  of  land  near  Johnson’s 
Crossroads,  consisting  of  two  hundred  acres,  the  stipulated 
payment  for  which  was  “ one  yard  of  good  tow  linen  per 
acre.”  Young  Douglas  had  few  opportunities  of  educa- 
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lion.  Ills  father  died  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  he 
being  the  eldest  child  was  obliged  to  work  every  alternate 
month  for  the  privilege  of  attending  school  the  other 
months.  In  a short  time  he  was  given  by  his  mother  to  her 
cousin,  James  1 lavis,  of  l'reston,  Caroline  County,  on  whose 
farm  he  worked  till  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  went  to 
Seaford,  Delaware,  to  learn  the  business  of  carriage-mak- 
ing; when  he  left  it  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  one  year  at  house-carpentering.  In 
this  employment  he  found  great  pleasure.  He  continued 
at  this  trade  until  1847,  w hen  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Sheriff  of  Dorchester  County,  and  held  the  position  until 
1851,  when  he  was  elected  Sheriff  by  the  Whig  party,  to 
which  he  belonged.  I11  1852  he  was  appointed  Collector 
for  the  county,  and  was  the  same  year  united  in  marriage 
with  Mary  C.,  daughterof  James  Davis,  his  mother’s  cousin, 
to  whom  he  had  been  given  in  childhood.  He  removed  to 
Caroline  County,  near  Preston,  in  1854,  and  went  to  farm- 
ing, engaging  also  in  the  vessel  and  lumber  business.  In 
1859  Governor  Holliday  Hicks  appointed  him  one  of  his 
aids  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  In  1866  his 
wife,  an  excellent  Christian  woman,  died,  leaving  him  four 
children,  all  sons.  He  married,  the  following  year,  Mrs. 
Ann  Elizabeth  Clarke,  daughter  of  Joseph  Mowbray.  In 
the  spring  of  1867,  Colonel  Douglas  was  appointed  one  of 
the  School  Commissioners  of  his  county,  and  in  1870,  under 
the  new  Constitution,  he  was  elected  to  the  same  position, 
and  has  been  President  of  the  Board  from  that  time.  He 
became  in  1850  a landowner  in  Dorchester  County,  and 
has  acquired  land  by  marriage  ; he  also  invested  his  earn- 
ings in  real  estate,  till  he  is  now  the  owner  of  eighteen 
hundred  acres  of  land,  all  in  Caroline  County.  Colonel 
Douglas  was  in  early  life  a Whig;  he  now  calls  himself 
non-political.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a Granger,  and 
holds  the  office  of  Overseer  in  the  latter  fraternity.  His 
eldest  son  is  a merchant  in  Preston.  He  has  one  son  by 
his  present  wife. 


%r7yiNGGOI.l>,  Samuel,  f armer,  son  of  Samuel  and 
I Augusta  Ringgold,  was  born  on  Cox’s  Neck,  Kent 


& 


Island,  October  6,  1832.  This  Neck  was  settled 
by  Thomas  Ringgold,  the  emigrant,  about  the  year 
1650,  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Hon.  William 
Burgess,  the  leading  colonist  upon  South  River.  For  more 
than  two  hundred  years  the  Ringgolds  have  been  one  of 
the  leading  families  of  Maryland,  conspicuous  in  the  early 
provincial  commerce,  the  American  Revolution,  and  rep- 
resented in  the  halls  of  Congress.  1 1 is  grandfather,  Ed- 
ward'Ringgold,  died  in  Chestertown,  in  1854,  and  his 
father  the  year  previous.  He  lost  his  mother  in  his  early 
childhood.  I lc  attended  the  district  school  from  his  seventh 
to  his  seventeenth,  year,  when  he  was  placed  in  a grain 
commission  house,  on  Bowley’s  Wharf,  with  the  firm  of 
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Godwin  & Seth.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  returning 
to  the  Island  shortly  before  the  death  of  his  father,  after 
which  event  he  took  possession  of  the  farm  and  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1855  lie  was  married  to  Mary 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Charles  Stevens,  a gentleman  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  Island.  In 
1868  Mr.  Ringgold  removed  to  “Steven’s  Delight,”  an  es- 
tate lying  near  the  village  of  Stevensville.  He  is  now  the 
owner  of  five  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land,  divided  into 
two  farms,  which  are  equal  in  productiveness  to  any  on  the 
Island.  All  this  land  has  been,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  in  possession  of  the  two  families  of  Stevens  and 
Ringgold.  In  January,  1874,  his  wife  died,  leaving  him 
one  son,  L.  Charles  Ringgold.  In  April,  1875,  he  was 
again  married,  to  Florence  Z.,  daughter  of  Thomas  R. 
Carville,  also  of  the  Island.  By  this  marriage  he  has, also 
one  son,  Rowland  Carville  Ringgold.  Mr.  Ringgold  in- 
clines to  the  Methodist  Church,  in  whose  teachings  he  was 
educated.  He  was  formerly  an  old-line  Whig,  but  of 
late  years  has  acted  with  the  Democratic  party.  Since 
the  year  1S64  he  has  been  a Mason,  and  is  connected  with 
Coates  Lodge,  at  Easton. 


acLAUGHLIN,  George,  Shoe  Manufacturer,  was 
born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1796.  He 
was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  Mary 
A.  McCadden,  and  they  came  the  following  year 
to  America,  settling  in  Baltimore.  He  at  once 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  locating 
his  business  on  Marsh  Market  Space,  which  was  then  the 
centre  of  trade  in  the  city.  He  was  a man  of  great  energy 
of  character,  and  rapidly  built  up  a prosperous  business. 
In  the  memorable  Hood  of  1837,  his  large  and  valuable 
stock,  in  which  nearly  his  whole  capital  was  invested,  was 
swept  away  or  ruined.  From  this  untimely  disaster,  which 
destroyed  the  fortunes  of  so  many  of  the  business  men  of 
Baltimore,  lie  never  fully  recovered,  but  was  enabled  to  bring 
up  his  family  to  respectability  and  usefulness,  and  to.assist 
his  eldest  son,  John,  when  he  commenced  business  for  him- 
self. He  died  in  1851,  leaving  as  an  inheritance  for  his 
children,  the  fragrance  of  a good  name,  and  the  lessons  of 
industry,  fortitude,  and  patience,  which  his  life  had  im- 
pressed upon  them.  His  wife  survived  him  but  two  years. 


I 

f?NIGIIT,  William  II.,  Farmer  and  Legislator,  was 
born  in  1837,  and  educated  at  Princeton.  He  is  a 
prominent  and  influential  farmer  of  Cecil  County, 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  Senate  in  1874,  and  elected 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1877. 
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■SrSj^ASIN,  Koiikkt  Wii.son  Lowiiku,  Merchant  and 
Manufaelurer,  is  <leseended  from  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Maryland.  The  Kasins  emigrated  from 
f fiance.  Some  ol  the  family  still  reside  there,  o( 
L whom  Philip  Kasin  is  now  a distinguished  memlier 
of  the  bar  of  I’aris.  William  Kasin,  the  great-grandfather 
of  R.  W.  L.  Kasin,  settled  in  Kent  County  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  lie  represented  his  county  in  the 
l egislature  iu  1 757,  and  was  a prominent  vestryman  in 
Chester  Parish.  1 1 is  son,  William  lilackiston  Kasin,  en- 
listed in  the  Revolutionary  Army  when  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  rose  from  a private  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
lie  was  an  Ensign  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  South  Caro- 
lina, August  io,  1780,  in  which  General  Gates  was  de- 
feated and  Baron  De  Kalb  was  killed.  The  Maryland  line 
fought  till  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  and  when  retreat  was  or- 
dered, Ensign  Easin  was  the  only  one  who  carried  his 
colors  from  the  field.  Philip  Freeman  Kasin  married 
Phoebe  Wilson,  and  left  sons  ami  daughters.  1 1 is  son, 
Robert  Wilson  Kasin,  married  Miss  Mary  Rebecca  Ring- 
gold.  He  survived  his  wife  and  died  February  10,  1878, 
aged  seventy  two  years,  leaving  two  sons,  Isaac  Freeman 
Kasin  and  K.  W.  I..  Kasin.  Phcrbe  Wilson  Kasin  was  the 
daughter  of  George  and  Susan  Holliday  Wilson.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Robert  and  l’luebe  Morris  Holliday.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Margaret  Cook  Morris, 
lie  was  descended  from  the  Pennsylvania  Morris,  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame,  who  was  descended  from  Anthony  Morris, 
of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney,  of  London.  George  Wilson  was 
the  son  of  George  and  Margaret  Hall  Wilson,  of  “ Castle 
Cary.”  lie  was  the  son  of  George  and  Mary  Kennard 
Wilson,  of  “ Broad  Oak.”  He  was  the  son  of  James  and 
Catharine  Wilson,  of  “ Old  Field  Point.”  He  came  from 
England,  and  settled  in  Shrewsbury  Parish,  Kent  County, 
Maryland,  about  the  year  1700.  Mr.  Rasin’s  mother  mar- 
ried, first,  her  cousin,  William  Ringgold,  of  “ Coursey’s 
Point,”  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland.  Three  children 
were  the  fruits  of  this  union,  all  of  whom  are  deceased. 
William  Ringgold  was  a son  of  Thomas  Ringgold,  who 
died  in  i8if>.  Thomas  was  a brother  of  Dr.  William  King- 
gold,  who  also  died  in  1S16,  and  bequeathed  to  his  nephew 
William,  “Coursey’s  Point,”  on  Corsica  Creek,  Queen 
Anne’s  County,  Maryland.  Thomas  and  Dr.  William  were 
sons  of  William  and  Rebecca  Brown  Ringgold,  who  died 
in  1790.  Edward  Ringgold,  the  father  of  Mary  R.  Kasin, 
married,  first,  his  cousin  Martha,  who  was  a daughter  of 
the  William  Ringgold  above  referred  to,  who  died  in  1790. 
His  second  marriage  was  to  Rebecca  Smith,  of  Chester- 
town.  After  said  marriage  he  removed  from  Kent  Island 
to  Chestertown,  and  resided  there  until  his  death,  Decem- 
bei*  10,  1854.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Sudler  Ringgold,  of  “ Cox’s  Neck,”  Kent 
Island,  who  died  in  1795.  He  was  a prominent  man  and 
the  owner  of  large  landed  estates.  His  father,  James  Ring- 
gold,  “planter,”  died  in  1740.  He  was  the  son  of  James 


Ringgold,  “ gentleman  and  planter,”  of  Talbot  ( ’onnty.  I le 
was  (he  sot* of  Major  James  Ringgold,  “ lord  of  the  manor,” 
on  Eastern  Neck,  and  1 1 is  second  wife,  Mary  Vaughan, 
daughter  of  Captain  Robert  Vaughan,  < ’on  on  under  of  Kent 
Irwin  1 (1 17  to  1652.  Major  James  Ringgold  was  one  ol  the 
Commissioners  for  holding  courts  in  Talbot  as  early  as 
1662,  and  afterwards  in  Kent  from  1674  until  his  death, 
in  1686,  and  was  a great  favorite  with  the  Crown,  lie  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Ringgold,  “ lord  of  1 1 untinglield,”  who 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America.  He  emi- 
grated from  England,  and  it  is  thought  settled  first  in  Vir- 
ginia, and"  afterwards,  in  1650,  with  his  two  sons,  James 
and  John,  removed  to  Kent  Island.  He  was  a member  of 
the  courts  as  early  as  1651,  and  in  1652  was  commissioned 
by  the  Crown  for  the  settlement  of  all  matters  in  dispute 
in  the  English  colonies  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  was 
a Royalist,  and  in  1652,  with  sixty-five  others,  pledged’ 
themselves  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  without  King  or  House  of  Lords.  The  Ring- 
golds  have  been  men  of  wealth,  high  social  position,  of 
political  prominence  and  military  distinction.  “ Cox’s 
Neck,”  a large  tract  of  land,  on  Kent  Island,  now  owned  by 
Samuel  Ringgold,  has  descended  from  father  to  son  for  eight 
generations,  covering  a period  of  nearly  two  and  a half  cen- 
turies. R.  W.  L.  Rasin  was  born  at  “ Coursey’s  Point,” 
Queen  Anne’s  County,  October  27,  1836,  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Baltimore  in  1846,  and  entered  as  clerk  in  a com- 
mission house.  He  afterwards  obtained  a situation  with 
the  “ Philadelphia  Guano  Company,”  and  the  “ Sombrero 
Guano  Company  ” in  Baltimore,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  a change  was  made  in  the  business,  when  he  entered 
into  the  employment  of  Captain  E.  R.  Cooper — his  pres- 
ent partner — the  discoverer  and  owner  of  Navassa  Island, 
West  Indies,  to  take  the  management  of  that  large  in- 
terest, and  so  continued  until  the  disposal  of  the  same  to 
the  “ Navassa  Phosphate  Company,”  when  he  became 
the  General  Agent  of  that  company  ; continuing  in  that 
capacity  until  about  1872,  when  his  own  extensive  ferti- 
lizer business  demanded  his  entire  time  and  attention.  In 
addition  to  the  introduction  of  various  fertilizers  in  the 
States,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  introduction  in  Europe 
of  Sombrero  and  Navassa  Guanos;  also  in  the  saving  and 
utilizing  the  vast  meat  and  bone  refuse  from  the  great 
slaughter  houses  of  the  West  and  the  State  of  Texas, 
turning  these  hitherto  unvalued  materials  into  the  base  for 
the  bone  and  nitrogenous  ingredients,  upon  which  the 
manufacturers  and  agriculturists  of  both  this  country  and 
Europe  mainly  depend.  At  this  time,  his  manufactory  in 
Baltimore  is  one  of  the  most  extensile  and  complete 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  1 1 is  ex- 
perience and  visits  to  and  acquaintance  with  the  ablest 
agricultural  minds  of  this  country  and  Europe,  enables 
him  to  successfully  manage  it,  to  the  interest  of  his  firm 
and  the  farming  interests  generally.  'Hie  factory  is  located 
at  the  corner  of  Covington  and  Cross  streets,  fronting  473 
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feet  on  llie  first  named,  anil  175  feel  on  the  last  named, 
and  covering  an  area  of  nearly  two  acres.  O11  entering 
the  premises  the  lirsl  building  is  one  story  high  and  (>o 
feel  square,  which  will  lie  used  for  the  storage  ol  the 
crude  material.  The  factory  is  a brick  building  15(1  by 
50  feet,  which  is  titled  with  powerful  machinery,  and  all 
the  appliances  for  the  manipulation  of  the  phosphates. 
The  crude  material  goes  from  the  store-house  into  a 
powerful  iron  crusher,  through  which  it  passes,  and  falls 
into  a pit,  whence  it  is  taken  by  an  elevator  and  conveyed 
through  a spiral  conductor  to  the  drying  machine,  which 
has  a rotary  motion,  and  as  rapidly  as  it  is  dried  it  is  dis- 
charged and  taken  by  another  elevator  to  the  second  floor, 
to  three  sets  of  burrs,  where  it  is  ground.  After  the 
grinding  it  is  again  taken  up  by  a third  elevator,  and 
passed  thence  through  a set  of  iron  rolls,  of  some  3500 
pounds  weight.  The  material  is  then  bolted,  and  the 
coarse  particles  returned  to  the  mills  to  be  reground.  T'lie 
final  process  is  in  the  mixing  mill,  when  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  applied  to  it.  The  principal  acid  reservoir,  lead 
lined,  stands  on  the  second  floor  near  the  roof,  and  has  a 
capacity  for  150  carboys  of  acid.  The  fluid  is  injected 
into  this  reservoir  from  an  iron  tank  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  and  is  conveyed  thence  to  smaller  reservoirs  im- 
mediately over  the  mixing  mill.  The  whole  of  the  ma- 
terial is  weighed,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  machinery,  800 
pounds  at  a charge.  After  passing  through  the  mixing 
mill  it  is  discharged  to  the  first  floor,  and  again  taken  to 
the  second  floor  and  passed  through  a disintegrating  mill, 
when  it  is  ready  for  application  to  the  soil.  The  whole 
machinery  is  operated  by  a steam-engine  of  one  hundred 
horse  power,  in  a building  separate  from  the  factory, 
which  is  protected  on  that  side  by  iron  window-shutters; 
south  of  the  factory  is  a brick  and  stone  building,  125  feet 
square,  with  capacity  for  the  storage  of  4500  tons  of  the 
fertilizer,  hast  of  and  adjoining  the  last-named  building 
is  another  of  stone,  30  by  80  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  for 
the  storage  of  chemicals.  About  five  years  since,  Mr. 
Rasin,  in  connection  with  a few  gentlemen  of  horticul- 
tural tastes,  succeeded  in  resuscitating  the  Maryland  Hor- 
ticultural Society  and  placed  it  upon  a footing  equal  to 
that  of  any  society  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  as 
evinced  by  the  exhibition  ol  1877  in  Baltimore,  which  w as 
said  to  have  been  the  finest  ever  held  in  America,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Centennial  1 lorticultural  at  Philadelphia  the  year 
previous.  Mr.  Rasin  imported  from  the  West  Indies  a new 
variety  of  Century  Plant,  and  in  compliment  to  him,  Smith, 
Botanist  of  the  United  States  Botanical  Conservatory  at 
Washington,  named  it  “ Agave  Rasinii.”  Mr.  Rasin  is 
Treasurer  of  the  Maryland  Ilolicultural  Society,  also  Treas- 
urer of  the  National  Chemical  Fertilizer  Association.  For 
years  he  has  been  a Trustee  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more in  St.  Mary’s  Industrial  School  for  boys;  one  of  the 
largest,  most  flourishingand  popular  charities  of  the  country, 
recommended  and  encouraged  by  both  the  city  and  State. 


Mr.  Rasin  is  the  owner  of  some  highly  improved  and  very 
Valuable  landed  estates  beside  his  city  properties.  In  con- 
nection w ith  his  brother,  1.  Freeman  Rasin,  lie  owns  “ Old 
Field  Point  ” on  the  Sassafras  River,  in  Kent  County, 
w hich  has  been  in  the  family  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  J I is.  city  residence,  on  Hamilton  Terrace,  has  the 
surroundings  of  luxury  and  refined  taste.  11  is  country 
seat,  “ Athol,”  is  in  all  its  appointments  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  attractive  places  in  the  environs  of  Balti- 
more. It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Maiden’s  Choice 
Road,  on  which  it  fronts  and  extends  northwest  a half  mile 
on  Beeclifield-  Avenue.  The  mansion  stands  about  tw  o 
hundred  feet  from  the  road,  and  front  its  porch  as  well  as 
the  observatory,  commands  a magnificent  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  river,  and  the  bay.  The  grounds 
about  the  mansion  are  beautifully  arranged,  and  decked 
with  rare  shrubs  and  flowers,  annual  as  well  as  perennial. 
The  luxuries  of  the  trollies  as  well  as  the  temperate  zone  are 
provided.  There  is  a grape  house,  18  by  35  feet,  which 
contains  Muscat,  Black  and  Golden  Hamburg,  Fortignas, 
Black  Prince,  Prince  Albert,  and  other  varieties  of  grapes. 
The  greenhouse  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  grapery, 
and  is  supplied  with  an  innumerable  number  of  rare  plants 
and  exotics.  There  is  also  what  is  known  as  the  stove- 
house,  18  by  75  feet,  where  are  grown  only  such  tilings  as 
are  produced  in  the  tropics — beautiful  flowering  plants, 
the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  whose  colors  cannot  be  pro- 
duced outside  the  temperature  of  their  native  lands.  Here, 
too,  coffee  is  growing  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  blossoming 
of  the  flower  to  the  ripening  of  the  berry.  There  are 
many  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth’s  centre  to  make  up  this 
interesting  department.  Then  there  is  a fern -house,  18  by 
25,  including  many  rare  varieties  of  foreign  ferns,  and 
perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  Pandanus  Utilus  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  fern  trees  has  a 
diameter  of  eight  feet.  The  grounds  contain  several 
beautiful  fountains;  but  the  most  curious,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, is  that  known  as  the  “ Rocky.”  This  consists  of 
three  fountains,  and  the  rocks  are  made  up  of  slag  from 
iron  furnaces,  no  two  pieces  of  which  have  the  same  ap- 
pearance. The  pockets  ol  the  rocks  are  tilled  w ith  grow- 
ing native  ferns,  giving  to  the  place  an  appearance  of 
Oriental  beauty  rarely  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  water  from  the  fountains  passes  into  a reservoir,  and 
thence  through  a coil  of  pipe  imbedded  in  ice,  and  after 
it  is  thoroughly  chilled,  is  discharged  through  the  dairy, 
where  a temperature  of  about  forty  degrees  constantly 
prevails.  Mr.  Rasin  personally  superintends  his  exten- 
sive business,  making  frequent  trips  as  far  E;y.t  as  Maine, 
and  South  as  Texas,  and  has  several  times  crossed  the 
ocean.  Yet  with  all  this  demand  upon  him,  he  finds  time 
to  gratify  his  rural  tastes  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors, 
lie  is  a gen^d  companion  and  his  social  qualities  endear 
him  to  his  many  acquaintances,  lie  with  his  family  are 
■ prominently  identified  with  the  Roman  C atholic  Church. 
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On  June  19,  i860,  lie  married  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Johnson, 
a lady  of  rclinement  and  Christian  graces.  Their  children 
are,  Mary  Ringgold  Rasin,  Robert  Cooper  Rasin,  Grace 
Rasin,  Bessie  Rasin,  and  Viola  Rasin. 


SrJjwflLMER,  Colonel  Edwin,  was  born  in  Smyrna, 
Delaware,  September  10,  1819.  His  parents 
were  Edward  Price  and  Rachel  (Wilson)  Wil- 
v mer.  His  grandfather,  Dr.  John  Lambert  Wilmer 
e.r  (who  married  Elizabeth  Brooke  Carmichael  of 
Queen  Anne’s  County),  was  the  fourth  generation  in  de- 
scent from  Simon  Wilmer,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in 
America,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1660,  and  set- 
tled in  Kent,  in  the  Province  of  Maryland.  His  descend- 
ants are  numerous;  many  of  them  have  held,  and  others 
do  now  occupy,  prominent  positions,  especially  as  clergy 
and  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  presidents 
and  professors  of  colleges  and  institutes  of  learning,  and 
other  professions.  (See  sketch  of  Simon  Wilmer.)  Ra- 
chel (Wilson)  Wilmer,  daughter  of  George  and  Susan 
(Holliday)  Wilson,  was  descended  on  the  maternal  side 
from  the  Morris  family  of  Pennsylvania  of  Revolutionary 
fame  (a  family  tree  of  this  family  has  been  kept  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years).  She  was  a lady  of  high  culture,  re- 
finement, and  Christian  adornments.  Edward  Price,  son 
of  John  Lambert  Wilmer  and  his  wife  Rachel,  had  four 
children,  viz.  : Henrietta,  who  married  the  Rev.  Pennell 
Coombe,  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
lipiscopal  Church,  and  left  three  children  ; Susan  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  Lambson  Farrow,  merchant  of  Balti- 
more, and  left  one  child;  William  Carmichael,  who  died 
in  infancy;  and  Edwin,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is 
the  only  member  of  the  direct  line  of  his  branch  of  the 
family  for  six  generations  preceding  him,  who  was  not 
born  in  Kent  County,  Maryland.  On  his  maternal  side, 
his  ancestors,  the  Wilsons,  who  were  English,  were  early  set- 
tlers in  Kent.  1 lis  grandfather,  lion.  George  Wilson, after 
his  marriage,  removed  to  Smyrna,  Delaware,  and  resided 
there  until  his  death.  Edwin’s  father  died  when  he  was 
an  infant,  and  the  care  of  the  family  devolved  on  his  wid- 
owed mother.  llis  education  was  commenced  at  the 
schools  in  his  natal  town,  and  continued  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  When  fifteen  years  of  age 
his  mother  died,  and  he  left  college,  located  in  Baltimore, 
and  engaged  with  his  brother-in-law  as  clerk  in  the  dry- 
goods  business.  Afterwards  he  prosecuted  that  business  fur 
a short  time  on  his  own  account.  On  April  11,  1839,  he 
married  Hannah  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Mary  (Reynolds)  Megredy,  of  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County, 
Maryland.  Her  father  was  the  son  of  John  Megredy,  a 
Scotchman,  and  Elizabeth  Job,  a descendant  of  the  De  I'Ve 


family  of  England.  Daniel  and  his  brother  Enoch,  who 
removed  to  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  in  1857,  were  men 
of  force  and  inlluence.  They  were  noted  for  their  business 
energy  and  for  I heir  devotion  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  active  support  of  the  early  temperance  refor- 
mation. Mary  (Reynolds)  Megredy  was  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Hannah  (Knight)  Reynolds,  of  Cecil  County, 
lie  was  a brother  of  Judge  David  Reynolds,  of  Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  Reuben  Reynolds,  of  Cecil  County. 
(See  biographies  of  Henry  Reynolds.)  In  1840  Mr.  Wil- 
mer removed  to  Port  Deposit,  and  formed  a copartnership 
with  his  father-in-law,  in  the  business  of  quarrying  granite, 
and  for  fifteen  years  was  an  extensive  contractor,  furnish- 
ing material  for  Government  works,  as  far  South  as  St. 
Augustine,  Florida.  Mr.  Wilmer’s  enterprise  also  led  him 
to  engage  in  other  branches  of  trade.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  a member  of  the  firm  of  Wilmer  & Davis  at  Port  De- 
posit, of  Wilmer  & Gollibert  at  Georgetown,  and  of  Wil- 
mer & Ford  at  Wilmer’s  Point  on  the  Sassafras  River,  at 
all  of  which  places  he  did  a large  business  in  lumber, 
guano,  fertilizers,  agricultural  implements,  and  grain,  and 
was  esteemed  a bold  and  honorable  operator.  During  a 
residence  of  seventeen  years  in  Port  Deposit,  he  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  that  town  by  his  business  en- 
terprise and  the  erection  of  dwellings,  store  and  ware- 
houses, and  wharves,  lie  was  active  in  all  church,  edu- 
cational, and  benevolent  enterprises.  For  many  years  he 
was  a Trustee  of  Dickinson  College,  of  Wesleyan  Female 
College,  and  of  other  academic  institutions.  In  1857  he 
purchased  “ Holly  Hall,”  the  estate  of  the  late  General 
James  Sewall,  near  Elkton,  and  resided  there  until  i860, 
when  he  sold  this  estate  to  James  E.  Barroll,  and  bought 
out  the  business  interest  of  George  W.  Cummins  & Co., 
at  Smyrna,  Delaware, and  again  engaged  inactive  pursuits. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  in  1S61,  Mr.  Wilmer 
took  a decided  stand  for  the  Union,  and  from  his  house 
floated  the  first  Union  flag  that  was  unfurled  in  that  State 
south  of  New  Castle  County.  Educated  in  pro-slavery 
sentiments,  and  himself  a slave-owner,  he  made  the  first 
public  speech,  made  by  a slaveholder  of  that  State,  in 
favor  of  emancipation  as  a war  measure,  and  addressed 
meetings  throughout  the  entire  Stafe.  In  1863  he  raised 
the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Delaware  Infantry  at  the  time  of 
*Lee’s  raid  into  Pennsylvania,  and  in  two  days  he  had  his 
regiment  armed,  equipped,  and  on  duty  on  the  line  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad.  Subsequently  Colo- 
nel Wilmer,  as  Provost- Marshal  for  the  District  of  Dela- 
ware, was  ordered  to  make  the  draft  under  the  Enrolment 
Act,  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  theiduties  of  that 
difficult  and  arduous  office,  to  the  ruin  of  his  mercan- 
tile business  and  great  detriment  of  his  private  interests, 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  during  which  time  per- 
haps no  man  in  the  State  was  more  active  and  efficient 
in  raising  men  and  money  for  the  Government.  In  1864, 
while  in  the  discharge  of  the  Provost  Marshal’s  duties’, 
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with  headquarters  at  Wilmington,  at  the  lime  of  Harry 
Gilmore's  raid  into  Maryland,  Colonel  Wihner,  with  a 
train  of  cars,  furnished  hy  the  Delaware  Railroad  Company, 
traversed  the  Slate  of  Delaware  for  two  continuous  days 
and  nights,  entering  the  towns,  arousing  and  gathering  to- 
gether the  people,  by  the  ringing  of  the  town  and  church 
bells,  and  when  assembled,  addressing  them  on  the  emer- 
gency, and  returned  with  over  live  hundred  men,  who  with 
other  volunteers,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  formed 
the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Delaware  Infantry.  In  the  spring 
of  1S65  Colonel  Wilmer’s  only  son,  a boy  of  fifteen  years, 
who  had  accompanied  his  father  when  on  duty  with  his 
regiment  (having  previously  been  a cadet  at  Colonel 
Hyatt’s  Military  Academy),  went  into  the  field  a volunteer 
aide-de-camp,  without  pay,  on  the  staff  of  General  Thomas 
II.  Smyth,  Third  Brigade,  Second  Corps,  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  was  in  the  engagements  of  the  storming  of 
Fort  Steelman,  Hatcher’s  Run,  Danville,  Petersburg,  Burk- 
ville,  and  the  last  battle  at  Farmville,  where  his  General 
was  mortally  wounded,  anil  young  Wilmer  returned  to 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  with  the  body  of  his  chief.  He 
was  mentioned  by  General  Smyth,  in  his  official  report  on 
the  battle  of  Hatcher’s  Run,  for  bravery,  and  was  prom- 
ised a Lieutenant’s  commission,  on  his  arriving  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  The  termination  of  the  war,  before  that  period 
arrived,  prevented  his  attaining  that  official  rank.  After 
the  war  Colonel  Wilmer  was  elected  President  of  “ The 
Manhattan  Brick  Company  of  New  York,”  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  principal  stockholder.  By  the  depres- 
sion of  business,  so  disastrous  in  the  fall  of  1869,  this 
company  was  forced  into  involuntary  bankruptcy,  and 
Colonel  Wilmer  returned  to  Baltimore,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  has  had  born  to  him  seven  children,  viz. : 
Mary  Rachel,  who  married  Henry  R.  Torbert,  of  IClkton 
(see  sketch  of  Mr.  Torbert)  ; Emma  Wilson,  who  died  in 
infancy  ; Emma  Rasin,  a child  of  rare  gifts  and  graces, 
died  in  her  fourteenth  year.  A biography  of  her  was  writ- 
ten and  published  by  the  Rev.  II.  F.  Hum, entitled  “The 
Sunbeam  of  the  Household.”  Laura  Freeman,  married 
Charles  11.  Hepburn,  formerly  of  Williamsport,  Pennsyl- 
vania, now  of  Baltimore  city;  Professor  Edwin  Megredy 
Wilmer,  A.M.,  a graduate  of  Dickinson  College,  of  the 
class  of  1870;  Ellen  Moore  Reynolds,  and  Florence  Zeilin 
Wilmer,  all  of  whom,  with  their  parents,  reside  in  Balti- 
more city,  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torbert.  Colonel  Wilmer 
is  of  medium  height,  of  good  physique,  and  courteous 
manners.  He  is  a man  of  intelligence  and  business  quali- 
fications ; is  of  social,  generous,  and  hospitable  disposition, 
and  habits.  On  April  11,  1879,  he  and  his  estimable  wife 
celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  day, 
and  bid  fair  to  enjoy  another  decade  of  married  life. 
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I LM  ER,  Simon,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in 
America,  came  from  England  to  the  Province 
of  Maryland  in  1660.  He  was  a very  prominent 
man  in  old  Kent,  a representative  in  the  As- 
sembly, a vestryman  in  the  Parishes  of  St.  Paul 
and  Shrewsbury,  and  held  important  public  offices.  He 
had  two  sons,  Simon  and  Lambert,  both  of  whom  were 
representative  men  in  Church  and  State.  Lambert  had 
two  sons,  Simon  and  Lambert,  who  were  men  of  promi- 
nence in  the  county.  Simon,  the  son  of  Lambert,  had  four 
sons,  one  of  them  the  Rev.  James  Jones  Wilmer,  was  a 
clergyman,  before  and  after  the  Revolutionary  war.  He 
was  Secretary  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Clergy  in  1783. 
It  was  on  his  motion  that  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
United  States,  adopted  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  Another  son,  Dr.  John  Lambert  Wilmer, 
of  “ Wilmer  Point  Farm,”  married  Elizabeth  Brooke  Car- 
michael, and  left  a large  family,  of  whom  but  one  of  their 
children  is  living,  Colonel  Edwin  Wilmer.  Another 
brother,  Simon  Wilmer, of  the  “ White  House  Farm,”  was 
the  father  of  the  Rev.  Simon  Wilmer,  whose  son,  the 
Right  Rev.  Joseph  P.  B.  Wilmer  (recently  deceased),  was 
Bishop  of  Louisiana.  The  Rev.  William  II.  Wilmer,  a 
brother  of  Rev.  Simon  Wilmer,  was  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Laity 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States; 
President  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  Professor  in 
the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  One  of  his  sons,  the 
Right  Rev.  Richard  Hooker  Wilmer,  is  Bishop  of  Ala- 
bama. The  Rev.  Lemuel  Wilmer,  a half-brother  of  the 
Rev.  Simon  and  the  Rev.  William  II.  Wilmer,  D.D.,  was 
for  nearly  half  a century  Rector  of  the  Parish  at  Port  To- 
bacco, Charles  County,  Maryland,  and  has  descendants  of 
prominence  in  this  Slate.  The  Wilmers  have  gone  out 
from  old  Kent  into  various  Stales  of  the  Union.  Many 
of  them  are  representative  men,  in  the  Church,  in  the  pro- 
fessions, and  in  business  circles.  Few  of  them  have  mani- 
fested any  taste  for  political  life.  On  the  female  side 
many  of  them  have  intermarried  with  families  of  dis- 
tinction. 


fir^ASIN,  Robert  Wilson,  was  born  at  Old  Field 
Point,  Kent  County,  Maryland,  September  6, 
' "°j''  " 1806.  He  received  his  education  at  Washington 

-J  f College,  and  at  adult  age  adopted  the  vocation  of 
cl  an  agriculturist.  After  pursuing  a farmer’s  life 
for  about  twenty  years,  he,  in  1847,  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  engaged  extensively  in  the  business  of  a real  estate 
broker,  and  maintained  a high  character  for  frank  and 
honest  dealing.  From  early  youth  he  evinced  a lively  in- 
terest in  politics,  and  was  an  active  worker  with  his  party, 
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but  never  sought  or  accepted  political  preferment.  I te  was 
identified  with  the  old  Whig  party,  and  when  it  ceased  to 
exist  he  affiliated  with  the  Democracy,  supporting  l lie 
ticket  of  that  party  in  the  election  of  (iovernor  K.  Louis 
Lowe.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Decided  in 
his  opinions,  he  was  free  and  frank  in  their  expression ; 
though  committing  no  overt  act,  he  nevertheless  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  Union  ollicurs  in  au- 
thority at  Baltimore,  and  was  arrested  by  order  of  Colonel 
Dish,  Provost-Marshal,  and  sent  to  Fort  McHenry,  thence 
to  Fort  Lafayette,  and  then  transferred  to  Fort  Delaware, 
where  he  was  kept  as  a prisoner  of  war  for  twenty-eight 
months,  refusing  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  taking  the 
" ironclad”  oath.  Mr.  Basin's  paternal  ancestors  were  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  on  the  maternal  side, 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  his  own  religious  predelictions 
being  in  favor  of  the  latter.  He  ultimately  embraced  the 
faith  and  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  which 
he  was  baptized,  and  in  the  communion  of  which  he  died. 
Mr.  Rasin  married  Miss  Mary  R.,  daughter  of  Edward 
Ringgold,  of  Kent  County,  by  whom  he  had  four  children, 
two  only  of  whom  are  living,  I.  Freeman  Rasin,  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Baltimore,  and  R.  W.  L. 
Rasin.  He  died  February  8,  1878.  Few  men  enjoyed  a 
larger  circle  of  attached  friends  than  Robert  W.  Rasin.  He 
was  ardent  in  temperament;  a loving  husband  and  father; 
and  his  intercourse  with  his  children  was  such  that  they 
could  always  approach  him  with  freedom  and  confidence. 
In  person  he  was  tall  and  commanding;  in  his  deportment 
manly  and  dignified,  and  in  manner,  affable  and  cheerful, 
lie  won  and  retained  the  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  intercourse. 


^riyiEMPLls,  John  Wksi.uy,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
/Ic  Court  for  Caroline  County,  Maryland,  was  born 
. " November  15,  1821  on  the  homestead,  near  Tem- 

Mrtj  pleville,  Queen  Anne’s  County, same  Slate.  Ilispa- 
•' i rents,  William  and  Mary  (Knotts)  Temple,  were 
also  natives  of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  and  were  of  English 
descent.  Mr.  Temple’s  education  all  through  his  minority 
was  very  limited,  and  when  he  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood he  was  scarcely  able  to  read  and  write.  Pile  only 
educational  advantages  he  enjoyed  were  those  afforded  by 
the  district,  school  in  the  neighborhood,  in  which  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  teachers  capable  of  giving  in- 
struction in  grammar.  He  worked  on  the  farm  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  attended  school  during  the  three  winter 
months,  lie  had  no  inclination  to  follow  anything  except 
farming,  and  remained  with  his  father  until  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1844,  he 
removed  to  a farm  in  Caroline  County,  where  he  remained 
until  September  1,  1874,  when  he  removed  to  Denton,  the 
county  seat  of  Caroline.  Although  Mr.  Temple  has  never 
been  an  aspirant  for  political  office  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  fill  several  important  and  responsible  positions,  such  as 
that  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 
Caroline  County,  as  also  of  the  Levy  Court.  He  is  a mem- 
ber in  good  standing  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  attached 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  parents 
were  members,  and  in  which  his  grandfather  was  a local 
preacher.  In  politics  he  affiliates  with  the  Democratic 
party,  though  he  is  not  an  ultra  partisan.  In  December, 
1850,  lie  married,  and  has  had  nine  children.  Mr.  Temple 
has  all  through  life  led  a strictly  temperate  life,  never 
having  drank  any  intoxicating  beverages.  His  excellent 
character  and  efficiency  as  a public  official  have  caused 
him  to  be  highly  esteemed  in  the  community  in  which  he 
resides. 


»OB I NSC >N,  Cm, DNKl.  John  MoncijRk,  President  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Steam  Packet  Co.,  was  born  in 
* Philadelphia,  August  22,  1845.  He  is  the  sun  of 
t Moncure  Robinson.  After  passing  through  a regu- 
Mo  lar  course  of  instruction  at  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute he  entered  Harvard  University,  and  after  graduating 
therefrom  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  civil  engineering. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  civil  war  he  became 
attached  to  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Confederate  Service, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  serving  also  as  a Stall  Officer. 
Colonel  Robinson  was  for  some  time  Superintendent  of 
the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad,  and  is  now  President 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Steam  Packet  Company  ; the  Seaboard 
and  Roanoke  Railroad  Company;  the  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg  Railroad  Company;  the  Raleigh  and  Oaston 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  Augusta  Railroad  Company. 


?V:  V^INKS,  I loNORAttl.K  W 11.1.1  AM  Ilr.NRY,  Lawyer  and 
SjpTLfj  Legislator,  son  of  Samuel  and  Susan  II inks,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  November  16,  1844. 
f;  His  parents  were  both  natives  of  Maryland,  his 
father  being  of  English  descent,  and  his  mother  of 
German  ancestry.  Samuel  Hinks  was,  for  many  years,  a flour 
and  grain  commission  merchant  of  Baltimore;  was  Mayor 
of  that  city  from  1854  to  1856,  and  held  filler  important 
public  offices.  His  son,  William  11.  1 links,  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  Baltimore,  and  graduated  at  the 
Baltimore  City  College,  in  July,  1862.  After  graduating, 
he  Idled  the  position  of  bookkeeper  for  one  year  in  a Bal- 
timore warehouse,  ijnd  then  removed  to  Frederick  County, 
where  he  now  resides,  lie  engaged  in  farming  for  several 
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years  in  Frederick  Cnunly,  devoting  his  spare  lime  to  cj na I i - 
fying  himself  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  l’rior  to  enter- 
ing upon  the  practice  of  law,  he  studied  with  Milton  (1. 
Ihner,  Fs(|.,' then  State’s  Attorney  for  Frederick  County, 
and  Messrs.  Nelson  I’oe,  F.si|.,  and  John  I*.  I’oe,  Ksip,  of 
liidtiniore.  I le  studied  in  the  office  of  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman for  tw  o years,  entered  the  Law  Department  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  in  Baltimore,  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  the  year  1872.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  entered  upon  his  professional  career  the  same  year, 
in  Frederick  City,  since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged 
in  active  practice.  He  was  a Union  man  during  the  late 
war,  and  has  been  identified  with  the  Republican  party 
from  its  first  organization,  lie  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Delegates  in  1S75,  and  re-elected  in  1S77. 


tsV^EIB,  Honorable  William  J.,  Farmer  and  Legisla- 
tor,  was  born  February  20,  1832,  at  Orwigsburg, 
Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  son 
’iff-  of  Samuel  and  Eliza  J.  (Good)  Leib,  both  natives  of 
<ti'>  Pennsylvania,  his  father  being  of  German  and  his 
mother  of  English  descent.  His  father  was  a prominent 
and  influential  business  man  and  politician  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, having  been  chosen  as  Associate  Judge  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill County  Courts,  and  having  filled  various  official  posi- 
tions in  Washington  city.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  preparatory  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  College;  was  one  year  a student  in  the 
Collegiate  Department  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  in  1853.  On 
leaving  college  Mr.  l.eib  taught  school  for  some  time,  and 
studied  law  al  Potlsville,  Pennsylvania,  with  J.  W.  Rose- 
berry,  Es(|.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  successfully  for  several  years  ill  that 
locality.  He  served  as  a Clerk  for  a number  of  years  in 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  re- 
moved to  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  in  1867,  where  he 
has  continued  to  reside  since  that  lime,  lie  is  now  engaged 
in  farming,  his  home  being  in  the  country,  four  miles  from 
Frederick.  Mr.  Leib  has  taken  ipiite  an  active  part  in 
politics  and  has  long  been  identified  with  the  Republican 
party.  He  was  a Delegate  to  the  Maryland  Republican 
State  Convention  in  1873,  and  was  elected  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket  to  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1877,  » 


flfjARTSOC'K,  Honorable  Lott,  Merchant  and 
vj  Legislator,  was  born  October  30,  1822,  in  Fred- 
erick County,  Maryland.  1 1 is  parents  were  Joseph 
and  Eli/ubelh  I lartsouk,  both  natives  of  Maryland. 
1 1 is  life  has  been  spent  principally  in  farming,  mill- 
ing and  merchandising,  lie  has  several  times  filled  the 


position  of  Postmaster  of  Johnsvillc,  Frederick  County; 
was  a firm  Union  man  during  the  civil  war;  has  been 
identified  with  the  Republican  party  since  its  organization, 
and  was  elected  by  that  party  lo  the  I louse  of  Delegates  in 
1877.  1 le  has  been  twice  married,  first,  in  1846,10  Miss 

Elizabeth  Burgess,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Rachel  Bur- 
gess, of  Frederick  County,  and  secondly,  to  Miss  Eliza 
Roach,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Roach,  of  Car- 
roll  County,  lie  has  five  children  living.  One  of  his  sons 
has  served  as  Sheriff  of  Frederick  County. 


’AIDER,  J.  Benson,  Editor  and  Legislator,  was  born 


V' 


in  Page  County,  Virginia,  in  August,  1841.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  served  four  years  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  and  was  in  the  engagements -of 
l Cold  Harbor,  Malvern  Hill,  Chancellorsville,  Win- 
chester, and  Gettysburg.  He  removed  from  Virginia 
to  Maryland  in  1874,  since  which  time  he  has  exerted 
considerable  influence  as  editor  of  the  Alining  Journal 
of  Frostburg,  Maryland.  In  1877  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  has  been  a very  efficient  member 
of  that  body. 


ijjf^jARTIN,  Robert  Kirkwood,  Civil  Engineer, 
was  born  at  Denton,  Caroline  County,  Maryland, 
January  5,  1835.  His  father  was  Dr.  George 
T.  Martin,  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  mother,  was  Mary  A.  Whitely;  her 
grandfather,  Robert  Kirkwood,  was  a Captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  was  afterwards  killed  by  the 
Indians  al  “ St.  Clair’s  Defeat.”  Young  Martin  came  to 
Baltimore  al  the  age  of  ten,  and  graduated  Bachelor  of 
Ails  at  St.  Mary’s  College  of  that  city  in  1852.  He  then 
studied  law  for  about  six  months,  and  in  1853  engaged  in 
engineering.  He  commenced  the  exercise  of  his  new 
profession  on  the  Alexandria,  Loudon  and  Hampshire 
Railroad;  this  was  followed  by  the  survey  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Petersburg  Railway,  and  after  that,  of  the  Pittsburg 
and  Collinsville  Railroad.  Concluding  these,  the  labor  of 
years,  he  went  to  Baltimore  to  accept  the  position  of  Resi- 
dent Engineer  in  the  department  of  the  water  works  in 
1858,  when  the  city  was  engaged  in  introducing  water 
from  Jones’s  Falls  Creek.  In  1872  he  was  made  Chief 
Engineer,  and  given  in  charge  the  important  work  of  de- 
vising a plan  to  introduce  an  increased  water  supply  from 
Great  Gunpowder  Falls,  which  the  rapid  growth’  of  the 
city  demanded.  The  signal  alfility  ami  success  with  which 
he  has  executed  this  difficult  piece  of  engineering,  has 
fully  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  aecom 
plished  engineers  of  the  State.  The  work  is  not  yel  com- 
pleted, but  is  well  under  way.  A lull  description  of  it 
cannot  be  given  in  this  brief  sketch,  but  it  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  flic  stream  is  tapped  at  the  nearest  point  to 
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the  city,  n ml  through  an  underground  tunnel  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a capacity  of  J 70, 000,000  gallons  every 
twenty  four  hours,  is  conducted  to  the  main  reservoir,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  three  feet  above  tidewater,  situated  on 
the  Harford  Road,  about  three  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 
This  reservoir  covers  about  eighty  acres,  has  an  average 
depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  a capacity  of  600,000,000  gal- 
lons. It  has  the  appearance  of  a natural  lake,  and  will  be 
surrounded  by  a drive  one  hundred  feet  wide,  forming, 
when  completed,  a most  beautiful  and  attractive  place  of 
resort,  and  as  an  example  of  engineering  skill,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  perfect  in  America.  The  water,  when  it 
leaves  the  reservoir  on  the  way  to  the  city,  will  pass 
through  a tunnel  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  long, 
leading  from  the  effluent  chamber  to  lower  ground  on  the 
Harford  pike.  At  this  point  the  cast-iron  mains  will  take 
up  the  supply  for  distribution.  The  distance  from  this 
point  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  city  is  a little  less  than  a 
mile.  To  the  completion  of  this  magnificent  work  Mr. 
Martin  is  devoting  his  best  energies,  and  its  full  success  is 
already  assured.  Mr.  Martin  is  a gentleman  of  thorough 
and  varied  culture  and  superior  social  qualities,  which 
make  him  very  popular,  and  secure  for  him  many  warm 
personal  friends. 


$fCY?C A RliORO,  1 Ion.  Sii.as,  Physician  and  Member  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  was  born  May  5,  1827,  in 
a.Cs llarford  County,  where  he  now  resides.  He  was 
? ' the  fifth  son  of  Samuel  and  Letitia  (Warner)  Scar- 
i boro,  llis  parents  lived  to  a great  age,  his  father 
being  ninety-two  years  old  when  he  died,  and  his  mother 
ninety-one.  His  ancestors  came  from  England  at  a, very 
early  period,  and  settled  in  Rucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
but  removed  to  Harford  County,  Maryland,  over  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  Scarboro  was  educated  at  the 
common  schools,  and  at  the  academy  at  Unionville, 
Chester  County,  Pa.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching  for  a 
few  years,  when  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
witli  Professor  Dunbar,  M.D.,  in  llaltimore,  and  attended 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  from  which  he 
graduated  M.l).  in  1857.  He  then  settled  in  the  upper 
part  of  Harford  County,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In 
February,  1863,  he  entered  the  Federal  Army  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Second  Regiment  of  Maryland  Volunteers, 
under  Colonel  Ollard,  which  first  joined  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps,  at  Newport  News,  under  General  Burnside.  In 
April,  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  was  transferred  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  detailed  for  hospital  duty  at  Camp  Nelson. 
At  this  post,  where  he  remained  about  one  year,  his  duties 
were  very  arduous  and  responsible,  having,  with  six  or 
seven  other  surgeons,  the  care  of  from  live  to  eight 
hundred  sick  and  wounded  men.  A considerable  portion 
of  the  time  lie  was  in  full  charge  of  this  hospital.  The 


Ninth  Army  Corps  being  sent  back  to  Virginia,  Dr.  Scar- 
boro was  ordered  to  report  to  his  regiment-.  They  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  about  the  1st  of  May,  1 863,  at 
Cold  Harbor,  lie  was  present  at  that  battle,  and  at  all 
the  series  of  battles  which  were  fought  lioin  ( old  Harbor 
to  Petersburg.  In  August,  1S64,  having  suffered  from 
camp  fever,  exhaustive  labors,  and  constant  exposure,  his 
health  gave  way,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
service,  which  he  did,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge, 
lie  returned  to  his  home  in  Maryland,  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  with  the  large  success  that  had 
always  attended  him.  He  never  refuses  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  the  poorest.  ’ In  politics,  he  has  been  active  for 
many  years;  he  had  a warm  feeling  for  the  South,  but  was 
utterly  opposed  to  secession.  He  was  County  School 
Commissioner  from  1869  to  1875;  the  schools  were  very 
prosperous  under  the  administration  of  the  board  of  which 
he  was  a member;  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  ele- 
vated, a better  class  of  teachers  were  employed,  and  better 
schoolhouses  were  erected  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  county.  In  1877  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  by  a majority  of  about  one 
thousand  votes,  llis  position  here  is  one  of  usefulness 
and  influence.  He  was  married,  May  12,  1859,  to  Miss 
Kate  Bishop,  of  Baltimore,  who  died  May  13,  (872,  leav- 
ing him  three  children,  Harold,  Bertha,  and  Georgia.  He 
is  a communicant  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Has  been  an  occasional  and  valued  contributor  to  the 
Harford  and  Baltimore  press. 


r^O LLOWAY,  Charlics  T.,  Fire  Inspector,  and  Ex- 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  was  born  in  that  city,  Decem- 
5-bcr  25,  1827.  He  was  the  fifth  in  a family  of  eight 
children,  whose  parents,  Robert  and  Eleanor  Hol- 
loway, though  of  Revolutionary  stock,  were  both  highly 
esteemed  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  llis  father 
was  a well  known  watch  and  clock  maker,  and  some  tilty 
years  ago  made  the  clock  now  in  the  tower  of  No  6 En- 
gine House,  at  Gay  and  Ensor  streets,  Baltimore.  During 
many  years  of  his  active  life  he  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  efficient  officers  of  the  Independent  Fire  Com- 
pany, and  was  one  of  the-  large  number  of  respectable 
citizens  who  maintained  the  efficiency  of  the  volunteer  fire 
organization.  Charles  T.  inherited  the  activity  of  his 
father  in  these  directions,  and  at  the  a|gc  of  fifteen  was 
President  of  the  Hope  Junior  Fire  Company.  In  1850, 
while  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business,  he  projected  'and 
organized  the  first  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  attached  to 
the  Fire  Department,  was  elected  its  President  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  the  organization  of  the  present  Paid 
Department,  in  1859.  Although  at  the  time  regarded  as  a 
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novelty,  its  success  proved  complete,  and  gained  for  its 
projector  a reputation  for  sagacity  in  the  best  mode  of  ex- 
tinguishing tires.  < In  the  organization  of  the  I ‘aid  Kite 
I tepurlmeiil,  under  the  administration  of  Mayor  Swann, 
and  the  appointment  ol  Mr.  I lolloway  as  ( hid  I'higineer, 
the  Pioneer  llook  and  Ladder  Company,  No.  1,  of  which 
he  had  been  President,  drew  up  and  passed  a highly  com- 
plimentary preamble  and  series  of  resolutions,  and,  causing 
them  to  be  beautifully  engrossed,  presented  them  to  him  as 
expressive  of  their  obligations  to  him,  and  their  sense  of 
his  high  moral  worth  and  reputation  as  a fireman,  'they 
also  passed  a resolution,  tendering  their  thanks  to  the  cor- 
porate authorities  of  the  city,  for  their  selection  of  Mr. 
Holloway  as  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Baltimore  City 
Fire  Department.  Self-sacrificing  as  the  Volunteer  lure 
Department  had  been  for  many  years  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  system,  it  had  become  greatly  de- 
moralized. The  good  men  in  the  several  companies  were 
being  outnumbered  by  the  vicious  and  lawless.  These 
difficulties  were  obviated  in  Cincinnati  by  the  employment 
of  paid  men,  with  steam  lire  engines,  drawn  by  horses,  one 
of  which  was  brought  from  that  city  by  Mr.  Latta,  its 
builder,  and,  though  by  no  means  such  a light  and  rapidly 
movable  machine  as  is  now  in  use,  it  created  a profound 
impression.  Mr.  Holloway  was  among  the  earliest  in  Bal- 
timore to  see  the  revolution  it  was  destined  to  work  as  a 
fire  extinguisher;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  con- 
victions into  practice.  With  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
Mayor  Swann,  and  through  the  liberality  of  many  of  the 
leading  citizens,  three  steamers  were  soon  built  and  placed 
in  service.  In  less  than  two  years  from  the  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Lada’s  engine  the  revolution  in  the  system  was  com- 
plete, and  the  present  efficient  department  in  a stale  of 
perfect  and  harmonious  organization.  The  first  fire  to 
which  the  new  department  was  called  put  the  ability  and 
firmness  of  the  new  Chief  Engineer  to  a practical  test,  and 
proved  that  the  paid  system  with  steamers  possessed  all  the 
merits  which  had  been  claimed.  Mr.  1 lolloway  held  that 
important  position  for  five  years,  and  at  the  close  of  his  ser- 
vice both  branches  of  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  hav- 
ing set  forth  the  invaluable  qualities  of  the  officer  and  the 
services  rendered  by  him,  passed  highly  complimentary 
resolutions.  He  had  previously  to  this  been  made  the 
recipient,  by  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department,  of  a val- 
uable watch  and  chain  as  a testimonial  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  For  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Holloway 
has  filled  the  important  office  of  Fire  Inspector,  the  powers 
of  which,  through  his  persevering  efforts,  have  been  en- 
larged by  the  State  Legislature,  and  a competent  officer 
provided  for  the  safe  keeping  of  goods  saved  at  fires  till 
the  appearance  of  the  rightful  owner.  The  good  effect  of 
this  enlargement  of  powers  is  manifest  in  the  great  decrease 
of  incendiarism.  On  the  morning  of  November  20,  1870, 
at  a lire  on  South  Charles  Street,  when  Mr.  Holloway  was 
on  duty  as  Fire  Inspector,  he  met  with  a serious  accident, 


which  nearly  proved  fatal.  A large  tobacco  factory  and 
warehouse  had  been  burned  out,  and  the  fire  almost  ex- 
tinguished, when  a tall  side  wall  unexpectedly  fell,  bury- 
ing him  under  the  debris,  together  with  an  active  member 
ill  the  Fire  Department,  by  the  name  of  Hayes.  Alter 
four  hours  of  imprisonment  in  that  living  tomb,  almost 
suffocated  by  smoke  and  steam,  and  with  the  dead  body  of 
Hayes  lying  upon  him,  he  was  rescued,  crushed  and  bleed- 
ing, by  the  men  of  the  Fire  Department,  at  imminent  risk 
to  their  own  lives  from  tottering  walls  and  falling  timbers. 
Mr.  Holloway  has  also  rendered  the  public  a great  service 
in  the  endeavor  to  prevent  the  sale  of  dangerous  oil  for 
illuminating  purposes,  and  has  forcibly  presented  the  mat- 
ter to  both  the  State  Legislature  and  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  Baltimore,  but  as  yet  without  success.  The 
organization  of  the  Salvage  Corps  by  the  principal  insur- 
ance companies,  the  control  of  which  was  given  to  him, 
was  the  resnlt  of  his  persistent  efforts  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  Holloway  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  fire  extinguishers,  on  which  he  has  already 
obtained  ten  patents,  besides  medals  and  diplomas  front 
the  Centennial  and  other  exhibitions  and  fairs.  He  also 
builds  hook  and  ladder  trucks  on  a plan  of  his  own,  and 
has  patents  on  velocipedes  and  other  articles.  He  has 
made  a success  of  the  chemical  fire  extinguisher,  having 
overcome  all  the  objections  and  defects  in  other  extinguish- 
ers of  that  kind.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the  several 
boards  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department,  which 
he  assisted  to  organize,  and  is  President  of  the  Franklin 
Chess  Club.  In  1870,  Mr.  Holloway  assisted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  present  Fire  Department  of  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  the  recipient  of  complimentary  municipal 
honors.  At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commission- 
ers of  that  city,  held  June  3,  1870,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  voted  “ for  his  very  kind  assistance  and  many 
valuable  suggestions.”  In  his  political  and  religious  opin- 
ions he  is  liberal,  and  accords  to  others  as  an  American 
right  the  same  privilege.  For  several  years  he  has  been  a 
vestryman  of  St.  Andrew’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  some  time  since  presented  that  church  with  a hand- 
some marble  altar  and  lectern,  together  with  altar  furniture, 
in  commemoration  of  his  providential  escape  from  death 
above  recorded.  Mr.  Holloway  is  a Mason  in  good  stand- 
ing. He  married  Miss  Anna  II.  Ross,  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  Reuben  Ross,  October  12,  1854. 


t 

^fl|S^AYWARD,  Ciiari.es  Eccleston,  State’s  Attorney 
for  Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  was  born  in 
" Cambridge,  Maryland,  October  30,  1841.  His 
<|l[||>  parents  were  Dr.  William  R.  and  Eliza  E.  (Eccles- 
k ton)  Hayward.  Ilis  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Wash..  Eccleston,  Esq.  Charles  pursued  his  pre- 
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paratory  studies  will)  a Mr.  Bogart,  four  miles  from  Tal- 
lahassee, and  afterwards  with  Rev.  Mr.  Barber,  at  Cam- 
bridge. At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey,  where  he  pursued  the  regular  course, 
lie  left  that  institution  in  December,  1858.  lie  then  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  in  accordance  with  his  father’s 
desire,  and  to  complete  his  education.  While  engaged  in 
his  law  studies  the  civil  war  began,  and  eighteen  months 
before  attaining  his  majority  he  went  to  the  South,  leaving 
Cambridge,  May  16,  1861,  and  enlisted  in  J.  Lyle  Clark’s 
company,  from  Baltimore,  two  days  afterward,  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  He  served  through  the  West  Virginia 
campaign  in  Gilham’s  regiment,  Loring’s  brigade.  In 
March,  1862,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  served  as  a private  in  the  First  Florida  Bat- 
talion at  Shiloh,  and  immediately  after  was  promoted  to 
a Lieutenancy.  He  served  through  the  whole  war,  and 
during  its  continuance  was  under  Generals  Lee,  Jackson,  A. 
S.  Johnson,  Beauregard,  Bragg,  Joe  Johnston,  etc.,  and 
was  surrendered  as  one  of  General  Joe  Johnston’s  com- 
mand at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  paroled  May  17,  1865. 
He  reached  home  June  3,  following,  having  been  slightly 
wounded  at  Shiloh.  Mr.  Hayward  now  resumed  his  law 
studies,  completing  them  with  Sewell  T.  Milbournc  and 
Colonel  James  Wallace,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
November,  1867,  he  was  elected  State’s  Attorney  of  Dor- 
chester County;  re-elected  in  1871,  and  in  1875,  which 
office  he  now  holds  (1879).  He  was  made  a Mason  in 
1863,  and  was  Master  of  Cambridge  Lodge  from  1867  to 
1875,  with  one  year’s  intermission,  and  Junior  Grand 
Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  in  1876,  and 
Senior  Grand  Warden  in  1877.  Religiously,  he  was 
brought  up  a Protestant  Episcopalian;  politically,  lie  has 
always  been  a Democrat.  Mr.  Hayward  married,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1866,  Miss  Emilie  Louisa  Eceleston,  daughter 
, of  Thomas  F.  and  Dorothea  A.  (Keene)  Eceleston,  and 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  J.  11.  Eceleston,  who  served  for 
many  years  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland.  He  was  a man  of  wealth,  and  familiarly  known 
in  his  county  as  the  “ Earl  of  Blackwater.” 


»E  ROCHBRUNE,  Gicorgk,  Merchant  and  Farmer, 
jj,  of  Queenstown,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  was  born 
in  Caroline  County,  May  3,  1823.  His  father, 
j Thomas  De  Rochbrune,  a well-known  and  highly 
respected  farmer,  served  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Caroline  County,  and  was  in  the  battle  near  Queens- 
town, in  the  war  of  1812.  He  lived  until  the  month  of 
August,  1875.  His  wife,  Anna  M.  Downes,  of  the  same 
county,  died  in  1841.  Young  De  Rochbrune  attended  a 
district  school  at  Hillsborough,  in'his  native  county,  irreg- 
ularly, until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  been 


employed  a greater  part  of  the  time  on  his  father’s  farm, 
lie  then  engaged  a few  months  as  a clerk  at  Wye  Mills, 
and  afterwards  at  Cenlreville,  Queen  Anne's  County,  until 
November,  1853,  when  he  commenced  a general  mercan- 
tile business  for  himself  at  Queenstown,  where  he  still 
continues,  lie  started  on  a capital  of  only  about  eight 
hundred  dollars,  all  the  fruit  of  his  own  labor;  but,  deter- 
mined to  succeed,  by  careful  personal  attention  and  eco- 
nomical management  of  his  resources,  he  has  realized  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  He  has  never  borrowed  any 
capital,  has  relied  only  upon  himself,  and  is  truly  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortunes.  For  a quarter  of  a century  he  has 
carried  on  his  mercantile  business  with  unvarying  success, 
and  has  also  during  the  later  years  conducted  three  farms, 
containing  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  hiring  the  labor,  and 
superintending  himself  the  general  management.  The 
first,  known  as  “ Overton,”  one  mile  from  Queenstown, 
was  purchased  in  1863.  Next  he  bought,  in  1864,  the 
tract  of  land  known  as  part  of  the  “ Williams  Farm,” 
about  two  miles  from  Queenstown.  In  1871  he  purchased 
the  “ Reed’s  Creek  Farm.”  These  farms  he  has  greatly 
improved  in  productiveness,  buildings,  and  appearance, 
raising,  principally,  wheat,  corn,  and  grass.  Mr.  De  Roch- 
brune is  a Republican,  and  his  religious  sympathies  are 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  though  he  has  made 
no  open  profession.  He  is  a man  of  genial  and  compan- 
ionable disposition,  and  has  many  warm  friends. 


BIRWAN,  Captain  John  11.,  was 'born  April  1, 
1824,  near  Princess  Ann,  Somerset  County,  Mary- 
land.  He  was  one  of  nine  children,  tjvo  of  whom, 
| now  deceased,  William  and  Jacob,  were  well-know  n 

j*»  ami  highly  respected  as  sea-captains.  Their  father, 

Captain  Elliott  Kirwan,  was  a native  of  Dorchester  County, 
Maryland.  He  was  of  Irish  descent;  served  in  the  militia 
during  the  war  of  1812;  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  over  half  a century,  and 
manifested  a deep  interest  in  the  temperance  cause.  Tem- 
perance Nutter,  their  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  an  Eng- 
lish sea-captain.  John’s  early  advantages  for  an  education 
were  extremely  limited.  He  assisted  on  his  father’s  farm 
until  the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  he  abandoned  the  farm 
and  entered  in  the  capacity  of  a cabin-boy  on  a schooner. 
Up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  engaged  on  sailing 
(rackets  plying  between  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Rich- 
mond. In  1842  he  took  command  of  the  {schooner,  Wil- 
liam Applegarth,  as  its  Captain.  During  the  year  1844 
he  accepted  the  position  of  Quartermaster  on  the  steamers 
Jewess  and  Herald,  of  the  Bay  Line,  and  in  the  next  year 
was  appointed  second  ulhcei  of  the  Herald.  In  1846  he 
became  Mate  of  the  steamer  Cambridge,  running  between 
Baltimore  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  shores  of  the  Chc.su- 
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pcake.  In  1S50,  then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  was 
given  the  command  of  the  steamer  Osiris,  running  on  the 
same  route  as  the  Cambridge.  lie  served  on  that  steamer 
inilil  I 8 5 9 , when  he  accepted  the  C'a]itailiey  of  the  steamer 
Kent,  of  the  “Individual  Enterprise  I.iue,”  now  the 
“ Maryland  SleamLioal  Company,”  running  live  steamers 
to  the  Eastern  and  Western  shores.  He  has  remained  in 
the  service  of  that  company  ever  since,  having  had  com- 
mand of  several  of  their  steamers  ; but  for  the  last  eleven 
years  has  commanded  their  favorite  vessel,  “ Samuel  J. 
l’entz.”  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  pilot  on  the  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake  13ay  and  its  tributaries.  Captain  Kirwan 
is  a gentleman  of  tine  physique,  unimpeachable  moral 
character,  pleasing  address,  and  one  more  devoted  to  his 
calling  cannot  be  found.  His  care  for  the  safety  of  his 
passengers  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  an  accident  has 
never  occurred  to  one  in  all  the  years  he  has  been  chief  in 
command.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
thousands  who  have  patronized  the  “ Pentz”  on  her  annual 
summer  excursions  down  the  bay.  He  is  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  a steamboat  Captain,  and  is  also  highly  esteemed 
as  a most  worthy  citizen  of  Baltimore.  He  has  been  for 
twenty-seven  years  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  is  a l’ast  Master.  In  the  cause  of  temperance  he  has 
always  taken  a lively  interest.  Politically,  he  has  been  an 
old-line  Whig,  a supporter  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  war,  and  is  now  a Conservative  Democrat. 
Religiously,  he  is  liberal  in  his  views,  and  generally  at- 
tends worship  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His 
wife  was  Priscilla  Applegarth,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Ap- 
plegarth,  Esq.,  Ex-Sheriff  of  Dorchester  County.  They 
have  three  children,  two  sons  and  a daughter. 


§Py?HOWELL,  Sr.,  Lemuel,  Capitalist,  was  born  in 
St.  Martin’s,  Worcester  County,  Maryland,  in  1793. 
’"T  He  enjoyed  but  very  limited  educational  advan- 
T tages,  and  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years  was  employed 
J as  supercargo  on  board  his  father’s  vessel,  then 
trading  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  in  which  employ- 
ment he  continued  for  two  years,  lie  then  entered  his 
father’s  store,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  assumed  the 
entire  control  thereof.  He  was  a large  boy  for  his  age, 
and  in  his  fifteenth  year  travelled  on  horseback  to  Phila- 
delphia to  purchase  his  first  bill  of  goods.  In  addition 
to  the  large  stock  of  goods  in  the  store,  he  inherited  land 
from  his  father,  in  all  amounting  to  a few  thousand  dollars 
in  value,  which  through  great  energy,  pluck,  and  untiring 
assiduity,  he  augmented  to  a fortune  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  became  the  owner  of  between  live 
and  six  thousand  acres  of  land  in  his  native  county.  These 
accumulations  were  the  results  of  wise  investments,  ac- 
quired by  an  industry  that  never  flagged,  and  a prescience 


that  enabled  him  to  appreciate  and  avail  himself  of  favor- 
able opportunities  as  they  arose.  Despite  his  meagre  edu- 
cational advantages  Mr.  Showed  mastered  a practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  had  a well-informed  mind, 
as  well  as  manners  which  rendered  him  at  ease  in  the 
best  society,  lie  was  careful  and  economical  in  his  busi- 
ness, yet  large-hearted  and  liberal  to  his  family  and  friends. 
He  dispensed  his  hospitality  in  the  old-time  Maryland 
style,  and  never  seemed  happier  than  when  indulging 
it.  He  had  large  shipping  interests,  and  traded  in  grain 
and  lumber  from  Synepuxent  Bay  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, for  forty  years.  He  died  in  1859,  on  the  estate 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  left  the  most  extensive  real 
and  personal  property  ever  administered  upon  in  Worces- 
ter County.  Mr.  Showell  was  a remarkable  man,  and  one 
whose  career  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  in- 
dustry and  devotion  to  business,  as  essentials  to  success. 


kV^B^EEDON,  Austin  Randolph,  Attorney-at-law, 
illiijLc!  Centreville,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland, 
Tjj  was  born  on  Kent  Island,  May  16,  1S40.  1 1 is 

f(;j)a  father,  Henry  Wecdon,  a farmer  on  that  island, 
J I departed  this  life  in  1867.  His  mother,  Sarah 
Rebecca  (Legg)  Weedon,  also  died  in  that  year.  She  was 
a lady  greatly  esteemed,  an  earnest  Christian  woman,  and 
a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from  her 
fourteenth  year.  The  health  of  her  son  Randolph  did  not 
permit  him  to  attend  school  until  after  he  was  seven  years 
of  age.  Possessing  an  eager  and  aspiring  mind,  he  was 
earnest  in  the  improvement  of  every  opportunity  for  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  having  thoroughly  quali- 
fied himself,  he  commenced  teaching,  in  1860,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  his  home.  Already  for  years  it  had 
been  his  ambition  to  enter  upon  the  legal  profession,  and 
after  six  years  spent  in  teaching,  he  was  enabled  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  P.  B.  Hop- 
per, then  a well-known  member  of  the  Centreville  bar. 
lie  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  January  term  of  1870. 
In  1875  Mr.  Wheedon  was  appointed  Attorney  for  the 
Co unty^fommissi oners,  which  office  he  still  holds,  and  is 
also  Attorney  for  the  Town  Commissioners  of  Centreville. 
In  politics  he  has  always  been  a Democrat,  and  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  for  his  party  a fair  and 
honorable  success.  He  was  elected  in  1877  a member  of 
the  Democratic  State  Nominating  Convention,  and  assisted 
in  making  Thomas  J,  Keating  Comptroller  of  the  State, 
lie  served  also  as  a member  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  Nominating  Convention  at  Easton,  Talbot  County, 
which  placed  the  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Henry,  of  Dorchester, 
before  the  Democratic  party  as  its  candidate  for  Congress 
for  the  second  term.  Mr.  Henry  was  elected  and  is  still 
a member  of  Congress.  In  1876  Mr.  Wheedon  was  selected 
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by  his  fellow  citizens  of  (lie  (own  nnd  of  Queen  Anne’s 
( minty  lo  deliver  the  ( VnU'iiniiil  Address  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Ills  address  on  lluil  occasion  elicited  general 
commendation,  exhibited  great  research  and  scholarly 
ability,  and  was  eloquently  delivered.  While  a reverent 
believer  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Protestant  faith,  Mr.  Wheedon  is  attached  to  no 
sect,  lie  was  united  in  marriage,  January  9,  1877,  to  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Roberts,  sister  of  lion.  Thomas  J.  Keating,  and 
has  one  child.  He  has  achieved  success  by  the  force  of 
his  own  talents,  intellect,  and  worth.  He  is  well  known, 
highly  respected,  and  influential  throughout  his  county. 


WILLIAMS,  Rf.v.  T.  W.  M.,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 


First  Baptist  Church,  Baltimore,  was  born  in 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  April  7,  1820.  He  is  the 
1ft  son  of  Edward  and  Catharine  (Owen)  Williams, 
si  His  parents  were  noted  for  their  sterling  piety 
and  active  interest  in  all  good  works.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Portsmouth  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  in  September, 
1837.  His  early  studies  were  pursued  in  the  academy  of 
his  native  town.  In  1S3S  he  entered  the  Richmond  Semi- 
nary (now  College)  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Columbian  College,  District  of  Columbia 
(now  University)  in  1843.  This  institution  in  1866  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
At  both  of  these  institutions,  while  pursuing  his  studies, 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  Sunday-school  and  missionary 
work.  His  first  effort  to  preach  was  to  a colored  congre- 
gation in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  It  was  a failure,  but  the 
cause  of  future  success,  as  it  taught  him  the  valuable 
lesson,  never  to  attempt  to  preach  without  thorough  prep- 
aration. During  a portion  of  his  college  term  he  had 
charge  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  which  aided  him  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  education,  as  he  was  dependent 
upon  his  own  resources.  After  graduating  he  supplied  the 
Cumberland  Street  I iaptist  Church,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  about 
one  year.  I lere  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed,  many  being 
added  to  the  church,  and  here  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Gospel  ministry.  He  was  now  able  to  gratify  his  desire  for 
a more  extended  course  of  theological  study,  and  went  to 
“ Newton  Theological  Seminary,”  near  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Returning  to  Virginia  he  labored  as  missionary 
in  Jerusalem,  Southampton  County,  and  at  Smithfleld, 
Isle  of  Wight  County.  His  efforts  here  were  greatly 
blessed.  While  on  this  field  lie  was  instrumental  in  the 
erection  of  two  eligible  houses  of  worship.  On  December 
22,  1846,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Corinthia  V.  J.  Read,  of 
Northampton  County,  East  Shore,  Virginia.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Calvin  II.  Read  of  that  county, 
who  was  great  grandson  of  Colonel  Edmund  Scarburgh, 


“Surveyor-General  under  Ihe  King  of  England.”  Or. 
Read  was  Representative  to  the  House  of  Delegates  in 
1827-28,  nnd  was  elected  a Delegate  lo  the  Convention 
of  Virginia  in  1829,  which  assembled  in  Richmond  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  constitution,  thus  mentioned 
in  history:  “An  assembly  of  men  were  drawn  together, 
which  has  scarcely  ever  been  surpassed  in  the  United 
States.  Much  of  what  was  venerable  for  years  and  long 
service;  many  of  those  most  respected  for  their  wisdom 
and  their  eloquence  ; two  of  the  ex- Presidents  (Madison 
and  Monroe);  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States; 
several  of  those  who  had  been  most  distinguished  in  Con- 
gress, or  the  State  Legislature,  on  the  bench  or  at  the 
bar,  were  brought  together  for  the  momentous  purpose 
of  laying  anew  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.”  His 
colleagues  were  Thomas  R.  Joynes,  Thomas  M.  Bayly, 
and  Abel  P.  Upshur.  Death  prevented  his  taking  his  seat 
in  this  convention.  Upon  motibn  of  Thomas  R.  Joynes 
complimentary  resolutions  expressing  the  universal  high 
opinion  of  his  character  were  adopted.  He  was  amiable 
and  upright,  gentle  yet  brave,  unwavering  in  principle, 
active  and  faithful  in  fulfilling  his  convictions  of  duty. 
Although  but  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  he  died,  his 
opinions  have  long  been  quoted  as  authority  by  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  Virginia,  so  far  was  he  in  advance  of 
his  day.  Among  his  papers  are  found  letters  from  the 
greatest  statesmen  committing  to  his  discretion  and  wis- 
dom matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  country.  His 
views  were  eminently  beneficent  to  the  lowly,  and  just  to 
all.  The  late  Governor  Wise  said  : “ Dr.  Read’s  death 
was  a loss  to  Virginia’s  highest  interests.”  There  was 
added  to  his  rare  mental  gifts  and  noble  natural  traits  of 
character,  the  spirit  of  an  humble,  devout  follower  of 
Jesus.  In  1848  Dr.  Williams  accepted  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  The 
church  was  increased  and  strengthened  under  his  ministry. 
He  also  exerted  a great  influence  in  the  country  around 
and  beyond,  where  many  were  added  to  the  church  through 
his  preaching.  On  Sabbath  day,  January  1,  1851  (now  in 
early  manhood),  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where 
he  has  remained  till  the  present  time,  preaching  for  twenty- 
seven  vjpars  with  remarkable  success  in  one  pulpit,  his  con- 
temporaries during  the  entire  period  being  only  three, 
the  lamented  Dr.  Richard  Fuller,  of  the  Seventh  Baptist 
Church,  the  venerated  Dr.  J.  C.  Backus,  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  Dr.  Morris,  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  It 
is  estimated  that  not  less  than  two  thousand  persons  have 
been  received  by  Dr.  Williams  into  church-fellowship, 
beside  many  led  to  Christ  by  his  preaching  while  aiding 
ministers  in  other  fields.  'I  he  First  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  January  15,  17S5,  by  Lewis  Richards,  David 
Shields,  Jean  Shields,  Richard  Lemmon,  Alexander  Mc- 
Kim,  Thomas  Coal,  Rachel  Coal,  William  Hobby,  and 
Eleanor  Thomas.  Their  first  house  of  worship  was  corner  of 
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Front  and  Fayette,  then  Whipping  Street,  where  the  “ Shot 
Tower”  now  stands.  The  large  imposing  circular  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Sharp  and  Lombard  streets,  they 
elected  in  1K1K  at  a cost  ol  $50,000.  This  embarrassed 
the  chinch  financially,  and  but  for  the  generous  contribu- 
tions of  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  William  Wilson,  and 
subsequent  indulgence  of  another  member  (Mr.  Janies 
Wilson),  the  property  would  have  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  denomination.  It  was  not  till  1S52,  under  the 
pastorate  of  Dr.  Williams,  that  the  debt  on  the  building 
and  ground  was  paid.  During  the  ninety-three  years 
of  its  existence  the  church  has  had  but  five  pastors,  in- 
cluding the  present  incumbent,  viz. : 1785  to  1818,  Lewis 
Richards;  Associate  Pastor,  1815  to  1818,  Edmund  J. 
Reis;  1 S 1 8 to  1821,  Edmund  Reis,  Pastor  ; 1821  to  1834, 
John  Finley;  183410  1850,  Stephen  P.  llill.  From  1851 
J.  W.  M.  .Williams.  Many  prominent  and  influential 
citizens  of  Baltimore  have  been  and  are  now  members 
of  this  church.  It  has  sent  out  about  fifty  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  among  whom  are  Rev.  Spencer  H.  Cone,  D.D., 
Dr.  Benjamin  Griffith,  Secretary  American  Baptist  Publi- 
cation Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Franklin  Wilson, 
of  Baltimore.  Several  colonies  have  also  gone  forth  from 
it,  among  which  are  the  Seventh  and  Lee  Street  Baptist 
churches  of  this  city.  Dr.  Williams,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Franklin  Wilson,  originated  the  “ Baptist  Church  Ex- 
tension Society,”  and  through  its  agency  many  churches 
have  been  built  during  the  past  few'  years.  As  early  as 
1792  subscriptions  were  raised  to  educate  young  men  for 
the  ministry.  In  1813  a Foreign  Missionary  Society  (one 
of  the  first  in  this  country)  was  formed,  also  a Bible  Society 
and  Sabbath-school.  Mrs.  Lucretia  Clark  became  super- 
intendent of  the  female  department  of  the  Sabbath-school 
and  continued  in  that  office  till  her  death,  from  1824  to 
1865  (forty  years).  Dr.  Williams  is  eminently  a preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  never  having  turned  aside  to  sensational 
topics  or  pampered  to  a taste  for  novelty.  Yet  that  Gospel, 
presented  in  its  simplicity,  has  had  power  to  draw 
large  congregations  during  all  of  these  years,  and  some- 
times for  months  consecutively  his  church  has  been 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  among  those  converted 
through  his  ministry  have  been  many  over  the  age  usually 
moved  to  repentance.  Dr.  Williams  has  a full,  rich 
voice,  which  is  entirely  under  his  control.  Ilis  style  is 
clear  and  concise,  and  he  always  speaks  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  force.  After  the  death  of  the  pious  and  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Johns  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  President  of  the  “Maryland 
Tract  Society,”  which  honored  position  lie  has  ever  since 
filled,  with  the  efficiency  that  characterizes  his  work  in 
every  department.  Ilis  disinterested,  earnest,  prayerful 
efforts  assure  success  in  his  ministerial  work,  lie  is  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  clergymen  of  any  de- 
nomination iii  Baltimore,  lie  has  been  a great  advocate 
for  missions,  in  the  broadest  sense,  infusing  the  spirit  of 
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the  Gospel  into  the  hearts  of  his  people,  leading  them  to 
feel  not  only  for  the  lost  at  a distance,  but  for  those  near; 
and  has  labored  not  only  to  enlarge  his  own  church,  but 
to  plant  churches  in  every  favorable  locality.  One  of  the 
strongest  passions  of  his  soul  is  love  for  children,  and  his 
influence  over  the  young  is  remarkable,  lie  was  Superin- 
tendent of  his  own  Sunday-school  for  ten  years,  but  he 
is  not  an  advocate  of  all  pastors  becoming  superintendents, 
any  more  than  he  is  an  advocate  of  all  superintendents 
becoming  pastors.  From  the  Bible-class  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, w ho  is  a’dose  student  of  the  Word,  he  has  received 
fifty-five  who  gave  evidence  of  having  been  regenerated 
during  his  pastorate  in  Baltimore.  Dr.  Williams  has  been 
Vice-President  of  the  “Maryland  Sunday-school  Union  ” 
for  several  years,  wras  one  of  the  founders  of  the  “ Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Baltimore,”  and  for  many 
years  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  “ Maryland 
Baptist  Union  Association.”  Ilis  excessive  labors  as 
preacher,  pastor,  and  officer  of  various  societies  of  the 
city,  has  left  him  no  time  for  authorship,  yet  he  has  w'ritten 
considerably  for  the  religious  press,  published  several  ser- 
mons, also  valuable  articles  on  the  Sunday-school  work. 
Ilis  only  son,  E.  Calvin  Williams,  Esq.,  is  a promising 
and  very  successful  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  and  for 
several  years  the  efficient  clerk  of  the  “ Maryland  Bible 
Union  Association,”  and  clerk  of  the  “ Southern  Baptist 
Convention.”  In  1877,  the  vicinity  of  the  church  edifice, 
corner  of  Sharp  and  Lombard  streets,  having  become  a 
business  centre,  and  the  members  residing  at  a great  dis- 
tance, the  church  decided  to  sell  the  property  and  build 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city  ; they  accordingly  con- 
tracted with  B.  F.  Bennet  for  the  fine  white  marble  edi- 
fice on  Townsend  Street  near  Lafayette  Square.  The  house 
was  dedicated  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1878. 


lyj^RATT,  Enoch,  Commission  Merchant,  of  Balti- 
SjKjko  more,  was  born  in  North  Middlcborough,  Ply- 
v,  ..  ’ mouth  County,  Massachusetts,  September  10,  1808. 

His  father,  Isaac  Pratt,  w'as  born  in  the  same  town, 
J1  March  6,  1776.  Ilis  mother,  Naomi  (Keith)  Pratt, 
was  born  in  Bridgewater,  in  the'  same  county,  September 
11,  1785.  The  American  head  of  the  family  was  Phineas 
^I’ratt,  who  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  the  ship 
Ann,  in  1623,  and  died  at  Charlestown,  in  that  State,  April 
19,  1680,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  The  first  ma- 
ternal ancestor  who  arrived  in  this  country  wat  the  Rev. 
James  Keith,  from  Scotland,  in  1662.  He  settled  at  Bridge- 
water,  where  he  died  in  1719,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
Mr.  Enoch  Pratt  attended  in  his  boyhood  the  public 
schools,  aijd  the  academy  at  Bridgewater,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  engaged  as  a clerk  in  a store  in  Boston,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  six  years.  Leaving  liix  native  place  he 
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arrived  in  Baltimore,  January  i,  1831,  where  he  lias  ever 
since  Been  engaged  in  Business  as  a commission  merchant. 
Faithful  in  his  business,  and  to  all  the  trusts  committed  to 
him,  he  has  been  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
chosen  to  Idl  many  offices  of  a charitable  and  reformatory 
nature,  lie  formed  a warm  attachment  to  his  adopted  city, 
and  has  always  given  his  hearty  support  to  all  measures 
calculated  to  advance  her  prosperity.  On  August  J,  1839, 
he  married  Maria  Louisa  1 Iydz,  who  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, September  22,  1818.  Her  paternal  ancestors  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massachusetts  ; her  maternal 
ancestors  were  Germans,  and  came  to  Baltimore  when  it 
was  first  settled.  They  have  had  no  children. 


the  charter  for  the  old  St.  Peter’s  Church,  on  Sharp  Street. 
Judge  Scott  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  when  quite 
a young  man.  Through  life  he  adhered  to  and  practiced 
its  teachings  with  unbounded  ardor  and  zeal,  and  was  one 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cathedral  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  October  13,  1873.  He  lived  and  died  a 
strong  Jackson  Democrat.  Judge  Scott  was  married  by 
Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  January  12,  1826,  to 
Miss  Juliana  M.,  daughter  of  Abraham  White,  Jr.,  mer- 
chant of  Baltimore,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children.  Ilis 
widow,  one  daughter,  Mary  Helen,  widow  of  P.  Arrell 
Browne,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Scott,  a practicing  physician  at 
Ashland,  Virginia,  and  John  W.  Scott,  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Railway,  Easton, 
Maryland,  are  the  only  survivors. 


jf?COTT,  Honorable  Thomas  Parkin,  late  Chief 
Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Baltimore,  was  born  in 
AL ' that  city  April  19,  1804,  on  St.  Paul  Street,  the  site 
j1  occupied  in  part  by  Barnum’s  Hotel.  He  was  the 
J1  youngest  son  of  Honorable  John  Scott,  who  was  born 
in  Chestertown,  Maryland,  and  went  to  Baltimore  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ilis  mother  was, 
before  marriage,  Miss  Eliza  Goodwin,  daughter  of  Judge 
Dorsey,  of  Howard  County.  Thomas  P.  began  attendance 
upon  St.  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  in  early  life,  and  re- 
mained in  that  institution  until  his  course  was  finished. 
After  leaving  college  he  was  employed  as  a clerk  in  a ship- 
ping office  for  a short  time,  he  then  took  a position  for  a 
brief  period  in  an  insurance  office,  after  which  he  entered 
the  office  of  his  brother,  John  Scott,  with  whom  he  read 
law  until  his  maturity.  From  manhood  he  practiced  his 
profession,  having  a large  but  not  very  lucrative  business, 
lie  was  Auditor  of  the  Chancery  Court  for  thirty-three 
years.  In  May,  1867,  he  was  chosen  Judge  of  the  Balti- 
more City  Court,  and  in  October  of  the  following  year,  he 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Scott  was 
repeatedly  importuned  to  accept  appointments  and  nomina- 
tions to  office,  but  very  rarely  consented,  lie  served  one 
term  in  the  City  Council,  and  one  or  more  in  the  State 
Legislature.  He  was  in  that  body  in  1861,  and  was  arrested 
and  confined  by  order  of  the  United  States  authorities. 
'While  a prisoner  in  one  of  the  forts,  a New  England 
clergyman  expressed  a desire  to  preach  to  the  prisoners. 
The  proposal  was  accepted  on  condition  that  they  should 
select  the  text,  The  Judge  selected  Acts  25  : 27,  “ It 
sccmelh  to  me  'unreasonable  to  send  a prisoner,  and^uot 
withal  to  signify  the  crimes  laid  against  him.”  There  was 
no  service  that  morning  in  the  fort.  He  was  confined  in 
Forts  McHenry,  Lafayette,  and  Warren,  in  all  for  a period 
of  fourteen  months,  and  then  unconditionally  released  with- 
out trial.  By  birth  and  education  he  was  a member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Il  was  his  father  who  drew 


jgrCOTT’  John  White,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of 
ijAjSjj  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Railway  Company, 

‘ V*  Easton,  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  was  born  in 
T Baltimore,  February  26,  1836.  He  was  the  fifth 
J child  and  third  son  of  Hon.  Thomas  Parkin  Scott, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Baltimore,  and  Juliana 
M.,  daughter  of  Abraham  White,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore.  He 
was  educated  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmettsburg, 
Frederick  County,  Maryland.  After  leaving  college  he 
engaged  as  a clerk  on  Buchanan’s  wharf,  where  he  re- 
mained for  four  years.  He  then  took  a clerkship  with 
Lemmon  & Winter,  and  continued  with  them  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  firm,  after  which  he  spent  two  years 
with  Henry  Winter.  He  then  entered  his  father’s  office*- 
as  a student  of  law',  at  which  he  continued  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  in  1861.  In  May,  1861,  he  went  South 
and  joined  the  Confederate  Army  as  a Sergeant  in  Captain 
J.  Lyle  Clark’s  Maryland  company,  the  left  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Virginia  Regiment.  In  1862  he  served  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  with  Captain  Charles  II.  McBlair  in  the 
capacity  of  Commander's  Secretary,  he  being  in  command 
of  the  gunboat  “ Arkansas.”  In  1863  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  confined  at  General  Hooker’s  headquarters,  but 
w'as  transferred  to  the  prison-ship  at  Acquia  Creek.  He 
was  tried  by  a military  court  as  a spy,  and  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  be  hung  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
President  might  designate;  but  owing  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  taken  in  Northumberland  County,  which  was  within 
the  Confederate  lines,  he  could  not  bej  properly  regarded 
as  a spy,  and  the  sentence  was  commuted  by  President 
Lincoln  to  imprisonment  during  the  war.  He  was  after- 
ward sent  South.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to 
North  Carolina  on  government ’duty ; and  April  20,  1865, 
he  w as  appointed  as  one  of  the  personal  escorts  of  President 
Davis.  Mr.  Scott  surrendered  at  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
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and  returned  to  Baltimore  June,  1865.  In  February,  1867, 
lie  was  appointed  General  Agent  of  the  Maryland  and 
Delaware  Railroad.  In  1S71  he  was  made  Treasurer  and 
Seerelary;  and  upon  Ihe  rcorgani/al ion  of  Ihe  road,  under 
the  name  of  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Rail  way  ( 'ompany, 
was  again  elected  to  the  same  position.  Mr.  Scott  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  having  been  educated  in  that  faith.  lie 
has  been  a Democrat  from  his  boyhood.  He  was  married 
at  the  residence  of  Most  Rev.  John  Spaulding,  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Foley,  now  Bishop  of  Chi- 
cago, January  9,  1868,  to  Miss  Annie,  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  B.  Massey,  a retired  merchant,  now  farming 
in  Greensboro,  Caroline  County,  Maryland.  They  have 
two  sons  and  one  daughter  living.  Their  first  born,  a 
daughter,  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Scott  is  a good  specimen 
of  the  Maryland  gentleman  in  manners,  and  is  highly 
respected  by  all  who  know  him. 


I ESN  I D1CR,  John  I,.,  retired  Merchant,  West- 
minster,  Maryland,  was  born  in  Taneytown,  Car- 
j.T'  ' roll  County,  Maryland,  October  19,  1836.  II is 
| ancestors  were  born  near  that  town.  His  father, 

■l  Jesse  Reifsnider,  removed  from  Taneytown  to 
Westminster  in  1837,  when  John  L.  was  but  six  months 
old.  lie  conducted  mercantile  business  in  Westminster 
for  many  years,  and  has  always  been  a prominent  citizen, 
highly  respected  and  much  esteemed  for  his  integrity  and 
business  qualifications.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  the 
eldest  of  his  father's  children,  received  a plain  English 
education  in  the  schools  of  that  day,  and  such  was  his  ap- 
plication that  he  made  rapid  advancement  in  his  studies. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  withdrew  from  school  to  enter 
as  a clerk  the  business  house  his  father  had  established. 
Applying  himself  with  industry  and  energy,  he  rapidly 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  business.  F'our  years  later, 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  his  services  had  become  so 
valuable  tu  the  concern  as  to  secure  him  an  interest  in  the 
business.  The  firm  this  time  becoming  Reifsnider  & Son. 
lie  continued  in  this  connection  until  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
when  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  James  E. 
ltillingslead,  December  10,  1861.  They  had  four  children, 
only  one  of  whom  is  now  living,  John  Milton.  His  wife 
died  December  12,  1867.  Immediately  after  his  marriage 
he  effected  an  arrangement  with  his  father  which  led  to 
his  succeeding  him,  and  founding,  in  1861,  the  house  d 
John  I,.  Reifsnider,  dealer  in  drygoods,  hardware,  iron, 
etc.  During  the  decade  ending  1861,  Mr.  Reifsnider,  by 
energy,  industry,  intelligence,  and  commercial  foresight, 
increased  the  trade  of  his  house  until  it  became  the  repre- 
sentative firm  in  Westminster,  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
the  community  for  commercial  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 


In  1872  he  disposed  of  his  business,  and  the  following 
year  began  the  erection  of  a handsome  residence  at  the 
west  end  id'  Westminster,  where  he  now  resides  with  his 
family.  In  1873  Mr.  Reilsnider,  seeking  congenial  pur 
suits,  again  entered  into  business,  which  la-  conducted  in 
his  usual  successful  manner.  This  he  continued  until 
1877,  when  he  retired,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  having  ac- 
cumulated an  ample  fortune,  largely  due  to  his  own  exer- 
tions and  successful  business  management.  He  always 
takes  an  active  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  his  city  and  the  public  good.  The  leading 
public  interest  to  which  he  has  given  his  time,  energies, 
and  means,  and  with  which  his  name  is  most  prominently 
identified,  is  that  of  the  introduction  of  gas  into  West- 
minster. The  Westminster  Gas  Company  was  organized 
March,  1870,  with  Mr.  Reifsnider’s  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency. The  construction  of  the  works  was  under  his 
supervision.  .So  rapidly  was  it  prosecuted,  that  in  eight 
months  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  company, 
it  was  ready  for  business,  and  Westminster  was  first  lighted 
by  gas  November,  1870.  His  management  of  this  impor- 
tant interest  of  the  community  has  been  complimented  by 
the  company  from  year  to  year  with  his  re-election  to  the 
Presidency,  which  he  still  retains.  Mr.  Reifsnider  is  a 
leading  member  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Mercersburg  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  manners  he  is  courteous  and  affable ; is  well 
known,  and  enjoys  the  respect  of  the  community.  He  is 
charitably  disposed  to  the  worthy  distressed,  and  is  settled 
in  his  convictions  of  right  and  duly.  He  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Augustus  Shriver,  Esq.,  January  12, 
(871.  They  have  had  three  children,  William  Keener, 
Harry  Shriver,  and  John  Lawrence.  The  first  two  having 
died,  the  only  survivors  of  the  issue  of  both  marriages  are 
John  Milton  and  John  Lawrence. 


y’lTy^OEN,  AuctrsTUS,  of  the  firm  of  A.  linen  & Co., 
SJMkS  Lithographers,  Engravers,  and  Chromo  Printers, 
-p“'UJ  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  born  in  Iloehn,  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  Germany,  December  28,  1820.  His 
J k father,  Martin  Hoen,  was  a farmer  and  burgomaster 
of  the  town.  He  had  been  a soldier,  having  joined  as  a 
volunteer  the  armies  of  the  allies,  and  fought  at  Waterloo 
against  Napoleon.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Eliza 
Schmidt.  Her  father  was  also  engaged  as  a soldier  in  the 
great  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Germany  from  thy 
Napoleonic  tyranny.  His  parents  had  nine  children, 
namely,  Augustus,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Berthold,  who 
u'as  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  county  of  Santa  Rosa, 
California,  and  is  now  a prosperous  wine-grower  of  that 
State;  Caroline,  Dora,  Ernst  and  Frederick  (twins),  Guida, 
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1 lermania,  and  Jennie.  Caroline,  Frederick,  llerniania,  and 
Jennie,  me  deceased.  Cora  inurrieil  Edmund  linger,  u 
cashier  in  1 1 u rl i i i|'t ( >n,  Wisconsin,  and  Inid  seven  children, 
namely:  Earliest,  deeeased,  Alice,  deceased,  Helen, 

Frank,  deceased,  Alexander,  Emma,  and  Harry.  Huida 
married  Maurice  l.i|i|iman,  an  iron  inerehanl,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  they  have  had  six  children  : Fanny,  August, 
deceased,  Waller,  deceased,  Theresa,  Jenny  and  Felix. 
The  family  emigrated  to  the  United  States  with  the  Schmidt 
and  Weber  families,  and,  after  a tedious  voyage  of  ninety- 
nine  days  in  the  ship  Belerophon,  landed  in  Baltimore  in 
1835.  Augustus  had  received  the  advantages  of  a colle- 
giate education  in  Dillenburg,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  Bal- 
timore at  once  commenced,  on  a small  scale,  the  business 
of  lithography  with  E.  Weber,  a first-class  artist,  under 
the  name  of  E.  Weber  & Co.  Mr.  Weber  had  acquired 
considerable  know  ledge  of  the  art  in  Germany.  A map 
of  the  projected  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  one  of 
the  first  pieces  of  work  executed  by  them.  The  junior 
member  of  the  firm  at  that  day  is  the  head  ot  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  day.  F'orty-th ree  years  ago  the  business 
started  with  one  hand-press  and  a few  hundred  pounds  of 
stone.  In  1848  Mr.  Weber  died,  and  the  firm  became  and 
has  since  been  know'll  under  the  style  of  A.  Iloen  & Co., 
the  members  personally  consisting  of  A.  Floen,  E.  Iloen, 
11.  Iloen,  and  11.  Schroeder.  Their  establishment  is  on 
Second  and  Holliday  streets,  and  consists  of  a whole 
block  of  substantial  brick  buildings,  four  stories  high,  and 
measuring  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  by  twenty-eight 
feet  wide.  By  constant  application  and  untiring  energy, 
Messrs.  Iloen  & Co.  have  made  theirs  among  the  largest 
lithographic  printing  establishments  in  America,  as  it  is 
the  oldest.  They  have -in  constant  use  seven  steam  power 
presses,  and  a large  number  of  hand  presses,  and  their 
supply  of  lithographic  stones  amounts  to  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  The  value  of  this  stock  must  be 
very  large  when  the  cost,  from  five  to  twenty-live  cents  a 
pound,  is  considered,  and  also  that  much  of  it  is  engraved 
on  one  or  both  sides.  This  house  has  now  become  the 
most  extensive  of  its  kind  south  of  New  York,  It  was 
the  lust  to  introduce  lithography  in  the  Government 
loports,  and  has  tilled  numerous  contracts  w ith  the  depart 
incuts  at  Washington,  as  well  as  many  of  the  leading  cities 
of  the  Union.  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
large  cities  have  aw  arded  them  large  contracts  on  account 
of  the  superior  workmanship  performed,  and  the  facilities 
which  they  possess  for  the  execution  of  fine  work.  The 
specimens  of  their  work  011  exhibition  at  their  office  are 
artistic  in  an  eminent  degree.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  Fk  A.  Iloen,  Jr.,  they  have  established  a branch  house 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  they  employ  a number  of 
experienced  artists,  and  are  enabled  to  turn  out  work  of 
superior  excellence.  Mr.  A,  Iloen,  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  was  among  the  first  to  engage  in  this  branch 
of  business  in  this  country,  lie  has  made  the  subject 


of  lithography,  in  its  various  relations,  both  in  theory  and 
practical  execution,  an  object  ol  curliest  study  and  inves 
ligation.  lie  possesses  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  principles  upon  which  the  ail  of  lithographic 
printing  is  based,  and  a lifetime  of  practical  experience 
and  observation  has  enabled  him  to  introduce  and  perfect 
a number  of  important  improvements  and  new  processes 
in  this  industry,  which  has  a marked  inlluence  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  lithographic  art.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  process,  patented  by  him  in  1 86 1 , 
under  the  name  of  “ Lithocaustik.”  By  this  new  method 
of  engraving  the  lines  are  produced  by  being  bit  into  the 
stone  by  acid,  instead  of  cutting  the  same  with  a tool,  as 
practiced  in  the  usual  mode  of  engraving.  Most  gratify- 
ing results  have  been  achieved  by  this  improved  style  of 
engraving.  Printing  by  this  process  secures  a delicacy  of 
tinting  equal  to  the  finest  steel  engraving.  Other  ad  van-  ' 
tages  of  equal  importance  have  been  gained  by  this  mode 
of  engraving,  such  as  facility  of  execution  and  artistic 
appearance,  making  it  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
introduced  in  lithography  in  modern  times.  Mr.  Iloen 
has  made  and  patented  several  other  improvements,  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  business  of  the  firm,  and  to 
the  use  of  which  their  success  may  partially  be  ascribed. 
His  devotion  to  the  art  has  induced  him  to  reduce  to  writ- 
ing the  results  of  his  experience  and  observation  with  a 
view  to  arranging  his  notes  and  memoranda  fur  publica- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  lithography.  Mr.  Iloen  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Weber,  the  widow  of  his  former  partner,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1849.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Philip  Mutli,  the 
baker,  to  whom  William  Numsen  was  first  apprenticed. 
They  have  seven  children  : Adolph  Gustav,  born  Novem- 
ber 28,  1851;  Earnest  August,  born  September  8,  1853; 
llcrmine  Louise,  born  October  4,  1855;  Walter  Seott, 
born  August  6,  1857,  died  August  4,  1871;  Agnes  Char- 
lotte, born  January  24,  1859;  Irving  Washington,  born 
February  22,  1861  ; Albert  lierthold,  born  February  4, 
1865.  Adolph  Gustav  1 Iocnds  a practicing  physician  in 
Baltimore;  Earnest  August  conducts  the  branch  house  in 
Richmond.  In  theological  views,  Mr.  Iloen  is  liberal;  in 
polities  he  is  a Conservative  1 temoernt.  His  tastes,  and 
those  of  his  family,  run  in  the  line  of  the  fine  arts,  music 
and  horticulture,  lie  has  had,  weekly, a string  quartette  in 
his  house  for  thirty  years,  and  has  now  one  among  his  own 
children,  lie  has  taken  a lively  interest  in  the  suburban 
village  of  Waverly,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers. Mr.  Iloen’s  brother,  Berthold,  married  in  Califor- 
nia, Mary  Anderson,  a Danish  lady,  who  was  distantly 
related  to  Hans  Anderson,  the  celebrated  .author  of  fairy 
tales.  She  is  half-sister  to  the  celebrated  composer,  Nils 
Gade.  They  have  four  children,  Elizabeth,  Earnest,  Bertha, 
and 'Moritz.  Earnest  Iloen  married  Fanny  Mixdorf,  of 
Baltimore.  They  have  nine  children,  named  as  follows:' 
Ida,  Amelia,  deceased,  Frank,  Harry,  Edward,  Earnest  and 
Kemp  (twins!,  and  Alfred. 
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w w^AI-LALIEU,  Thomas,  was  born  in  Sacklleworth, 
Yorkshire,  England,  September  17,  1814.  1 1 is 

ancestors  were  French  Huguenots,  who,  fleeing 
to  England  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
settled  in  the  above  place  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  which  continued  to  be  the 
employment  of  the  family  for  successive  generations.  His 
opportunities  of  education  were  limited  to  the  Sabbath- 
school  and  night  school,  being  employed  at  a very  early 
age  in  his  father’s  mill,  where  he  acquired  a very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  finishing  and  dyeing  woollen 
cloths.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1839,  and  after 
spending  six  years  in  1’hiladclphia,  took  charge,  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother  John,  of  a woollen  manufactory  near 
Smyrna,  Delaware.  The  firm  of  Malialieu  &:  Brother, 
thus  established,  continued  till  the  death  of  John,  in  1869. 
In  1852  they  came  to  Maryland,  establishing  themselves  at 
Unicorn  Mills,  near  Millington,  Queen  Anne’s  County, 
where  the  business  is  still  conducted.  Here  new  and  fine 
buildings  have  been  erected,  land  and  water  privileges 
purchased,  and  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  yards  of 
cloth  made  per  annum.  The  Malialieu  goods  came  into 
immediate  request  all  over  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  throughout  Delaware,  and  were 
soon  in  demand  in  the  large  cities,  including  New  York. 
Mr.  Malialieu  is  a thoroughly  self-made  man  ; his  success 
is  due  to  his  unconquerable  energy  and  perseverance,  and 
to  his  invariable  rule  to  put  in  the  market  honest  goods  at 
reasonable  prices.  He  joined  the  Methodist  Church  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  and  has  always  been  an  active  worker  in 
the  Sabbath-school,  and  in  the  cause  of  missions  and  edu- 
cation. He  has  been  Sabbath-school  superintendent  for 
twenty-four  years,  and  has  twice  been  elected  lay  delegate 
to  the  General  Conference  of  his  Church.  He  is  a man 
of  great  liberality.  The  beautiful  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  village  of  Millington  has  received  from  him 
large  donations,  and  he  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
Academy  of  the  Wilmington  Conference  at  Dover,  Dela- 
ware, of  which  he  is  a trustee  ; He  is  also  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  lie  is 
I’lesidenl  ol  the  Millington  Mutual  Building  Association, 
and  is  a Mason  and  Odd  Fellow.  In  1867  he  made  a 
visit  to  his  native  land.  He  was  married,  January  18, 
1835,  at  Rochedale,  England,  to  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Malialieu,  of  York  County,  England.  He  has  si 
children  living. 


Srjjijfj I ER NAN,  I ,t ikh,  Importing  and  Shipping  Merchant, 
was  born  in  1757,  in  the  County  of  Meath,  lre- 
“pS*  land,  outlie  spot  famous  in  Irish  history  here 
djh  the  “ Battle  of  the  Boyne”  was  fought.  He  came 
4''  to  the  United  Stales  in  1787,  and  settled  in  Hagers- 
town, Maryland.  In  1793)10  married  Ann  Owen,  a de- 
scendant of  Colonel  ( resap,  whose  family  was  from  York- 


shire, England,  and  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Maryland.  Colonel  Cresap  is  historically  known,  on  ac- 
count of  the  charge  made  against  him  by  Thomas  Jeller- 
son,  as  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  family 
of  l.ogan,  the  Indian  Chief.  That  charge,  however,  has 
been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  others,  but  especially  by 
Luther  Martin,  a son-in-law  of  the  Colonel.  Captain 
Michael  Cresap,  his  son,  commanded  the  first  company  of 
the  Maryland  line  which  was  raised  in  the  Revolution,  in 
1775,  and  died  in  the  service,  in  New  York,  while  on  his 
way  to  join  the  main  army  under  Washington.  Luke 
Tiernan  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1795,  and  went  into  busi- 
ness as  an  importer  of  drygoods  and  shipowner,  being  the 
first  to  engage  in  direct  trade  between  Baltimore  and  Liv- 
erpool. He  built  and  lived  in  the  house  on  Baltimore 
Street  now  forming  part  of  Hamilton  Easter  &.  Son’s  store  ; 
and  took  great  interest  in  polities  and  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  city.  Among  the  first  commissions  issued  by  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  to  him.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Whig,  and  a warm  personal  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  who 
frequently  stopped  at  his  house,  and  spoke  of  him  as  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Whig  party  in  Maryland.  He  was  a 
Presidential  elector  for  John  Quincy  Adams.  His  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  founders  of  the  Hi- 
bernian Society,  and  he  was  for  many  years  its  President, 
taking  great  interest  in  its  welfare.  His  portrait  now  oc- 
cupies a conspicuous  position  in  the  upper  room  of  the 
association.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  in 
1826-7  to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  incorporation  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company — the  first 
railroad  company  incorporated  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  locomotive  in  this  country  was  brought  from  England 
for  that  road  in  one  of  his  ships,  the  “ Herald.”  lie 
was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  also  President,  of  the 
Screw  Dock  Company,  of  Baltimore.  During  the  bom- 
bardment of  Baltimore  by  the  British,  in  1814,  he,  together 
with  other  old  citizens,  constituted  the  Board  of  Relief. 
He  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  cost  of  its  erection.  At  the 
inauguration  of  the  Washington  Monument  he  was  one  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Tiernan  had  eleven  children,  all  now 
deceased  except  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Tiernan,  Esq.,  now 
living  in  Baltimore;  His  eldest  daughter,  Maria,  was  mar- 
ried to  David  Williamson  ; his  second,  Rebecca,  to  Henry 
Vernon  Somerville  ; his  third,  Ann,  to  Robert  Coleman 
Brien ; and  his  fourth,  Catharine,  to  Captain  Frederick 
Chatard.  1 1 is  son  William,  who  died  in  1863,  was  a fine 
scholar,  of  distinguished  literary  allainments,  and  a fre- 
quent and  valued  contributor  to  the' press.  Mr.  Tiernan 
died  November  10,  1839,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his 
age,  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  he 
having  been  strongly  attached  to  (he  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  his  adopted  country,  embracing  every  opportunity 
offered  to  serve  them  faithfully  and  well  with  his  mature 
experience  and  ripe  judgment. 
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tSf^^EESE,  Girard  II.,  senior  partner  of  G.  II.  Reese 
IJjiSteS  & Brothers,  wholesale  grocers,  Ha  1 1 i more , was 
e'  ‘ horn  near  Brookeville,  Montgomery  County,  Mary  - 
j|s’-  land,  September  8,  l8l8.  lie  is  the  eldest  son  of 

u the  late  Thomas  L.  and  Mary  M.  Reese.  John 

Reese,  the  father  of  Thomas  1,.,  died  when  the  latter  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  leaving  him  as  the  ward  of  the  late 
Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Baltimore 
city,  and  a minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  was  in 
the  counting-room  of  this  worthy  man  that  Thomas  L. 
Reese  acquired  that  business  education  and  integrity  of 
character  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  success  in  after- 
life. Soon  after  he  became  of  age  he  married  Mary  M., 
daughter  of  Thomas  Moore,  of  Montgomery  County, ‘Mary- 
land, who  was  a brother-in-law  of  Gerard  T.  Hopkins. 
Mr.  Moore  was  also  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
of  Irish  descent,  lie  was  a man  of  considerable  scientific 
attainments  and  practical  skill  as  an  engineer,  and  an  ag- 
riculturist. Ilis  estates  “ I.ongwood  ” and  “ Retreat,”  were 
among  the  best  cultivated  in  Maryland.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  fust  inventor  of  a refrigerator.  Thomas  Moore  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded up  to  the  date  of  his  death.  1 le  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  prosecution  of  many  public  works,  the 
chief  of  which  were  the  laying  out  of  the  National  road 
over  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  building  of  the  causeway  at 
Georgetown,  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac 
River.  All  his  public  works  were  performed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Government.  The  children  of  Thomas  L. 
Reese  and  Mary  M.  Moore,  were  three  daughters  and  six 
sons;  one  daughter  and  five  sons  are  now  living  ( 1878), 
of  whom  Gerard  II.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  the  eldest. 
Gerard  II.  Reese  was  educated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
having  pursued  a thorough  course  in  English  branches, 
with  a view  towards  mercantile  life.  Ilis  tastes  and  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind  would  have  led  him  into  the 
higher  walks  of  literature  and  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
books.  In  early  life  he  frequently  contributed  to  newspa- 
pers and  other  periodicals  on  subjects  of  passing  interest ; 
but  these  had  to  give  way  to  that  which  was  most  probably 
the  turning-point  of  his  life;  the  necessity  imposed  upon 
his  father  ol  providing  lor  a large  family  after  being  thrown 
out  of  business  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  partner, 
Gerard  T.  Hopkins.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  in  1834, 
to  leave  his  studies  unfinished  and  devote  every  effort  of 
body  and  mind  to  the  aid  of  his  father  in  the  family  sup- 
port. It  was  the  discipline  of  necessity  which  changed  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  earlier  life,  and  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  of  business  attainments,  which,  after  the  retire- 
ment of  his  father,  developed  into  the  extensive  business 
afterwards  prosecuted  by  him,  with  the  aid  of  his  brothers, 
who,  as  they  arrived  at  legal  age,  were  admitted  as  full 
partners  in  the  business  of  the  house  and  its  branches.  The 
family  grocery  trade  conducted  by  G.  II.  Reese  8:  Brothers 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  all  the  supplies  furnished 


by  their  house  should  be  strictly  pure  and  unadulterated, 
and  that  spirituous  liquors  should  have  110  place  among  them. 
At  that  time  these  were  deemed  an  indispensable  item  of 
stock  ; but  the  subsequent  successful  career  of  this  house 
has  proven  its  error.  Without  the  aid  of  this  prolific  source 
of  misery  and  crime,  they  have  increased  a business  which 
they  purchased  from  their  father  in  1840,  from  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  to  over  five  hundred  thousand.  As 
the  business  of  the  house  increased  and  the  city  extended 
its  borders,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  branches  in 
various  localities,  which  subsequently  became  the  separate 
property  of  the  several  brothers,  when,  to  provide  a busi- 
ness for  their  own  sons  as  they  arrived  at  maturity,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  separate  their  interests  from  the  old 
house.  The  senior  member  of  the  old  firm,  with  his  son, 
Thomas  L.  Reese,  Jr.,  continues  the  business  on  Bratt 
Street,  established  by  Thomas  L.  Reese,  Sr.,  in  1834. 
Notwithstanding  the  care  and  oversight  of  his  business 
made  heavy  drafts  on  his  time,  Mr.  Reese  has  for  many 
years  been  enabled  by  a systematic  economy  of  every  hour 
of  the  day  to  devote  a portion  of  every  week  to  the  duties 
of  a Director  in  the  Union  Bank  of  Maryland,  giving  to 
its  interests  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  experience,  and 
has  rarely  failed  to  be  present  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Board.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Third  National  Bank,  which  he 
assisted  in  organizing,  and  in  the  Directorship  of  which  he 
served  for  three  years.  He  has  also  given  much  thought 
and  time  to  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  “ Sheppard 
Asylum  and  Hospital  for  the  Insane,”  to  the  building  and 
endowment  of  which  the  late  Moses  Sheppard,  of  Balti- 
more, left  his  entire  estate  of  nearly  one  million  of  dollars, 
selecting  Mr.  Reese  as  one  of  the  Trustees  to  carry  out  his 
views  in  relation  to  this  great  purpose.  In  pursuance  of 
this  trust  the  Trustees  deemed  it  essential  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  witli  all  the  requirements  necessary  for  the 
successful  treatment  of  insanity.  With  this  end  in  view, 
Mr.  Reese  spends  much  time  visiting  similar  institutions, 
noting  and  studying  their  practices  and  arrangements,  so 
that  the  best  and  most  approved  methods  of  treatment  may 
be  adopted.  1 le  has  also  given  efficient  aid  and  encour- 
agement to  Swartlnnore  College,  in  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania.  This  institution  of  learning,  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  originated  in  Baltimore,  with  Mr.  Reese 
and  a few  other  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  wdio 
felt  the  need  of  a higher  standard  of  education  than  ex- 
isted at  that  time  within  the  limits  of  their  Society.  It 
claimed  the  attention  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
they  soon  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  New  Yi^rk  and  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meetings,  which  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Board  of  Managers,  of  which  Mr.  Reese  was 
one  of  the  most  persevering  and  energetic.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  the  selection  of  a suitable  site  ; and  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Board,  was  untiring 
in  his  vigilance  of  plans  and  details,  that  no  errors,  espe- 
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cinlly  in  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  buildings,  should 
he  committed.  Mr.  Reese  married,  in  1845,  Small  |ane, 
daughter  of  David  and  Kli/alalh  Jmmey,  of  London 
County,  Virginia,  and  niece  of  the  late  i'hincas  Janney,  of 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  extensively  known  as  President  of 
the  old  Bank  of  l’otomac.  The  ancestors  of  the  Janney 
family  came  to  America  with  William  Penn,  and  have  al- 
ways been  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Reese 
has  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  living:  Thomas 
1,.,  Elizabeth  M.,  and  Cornelia  S.  Mary  Anna  died  in  early 
childhood.  The  brothers  of  Mr.  Reese,  to  whom  refer- 
ence has  been  made  as  extensively  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business,  are  Thomas  Moore  Reese,  of  the  firm  of  Thomas 
M.  Reese  & Sons,  99  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 
He  married  Martha,  daughter  of  William  Henry  Stabler, 
of  Sandy  Springs,  Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  Their 
children  are  Harry  S.,  Walter,  and  Lawrence,  who  are  in 
business  with  their  father.  Frank,  another  son,  is  deceased. 
Charles,  of  the  firm  of  Charles  Reese  & Co.,  345  Madison 
Avenue.  He  married  Susan  H.  Wetherald,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.  Their  children  are  Percy  M.,  Anna  Hal- 
lowed, Estelle  E.,  Warren  Lacy,  Alice,  and  Frederick 
Herman,  all  deceased  except  Percy  M.  May  Walton,  the 
only  living  daughter,  married  William  F.  Burr,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Edward  Reese,  366  West  Baltimore  Street,  mar- 
ried Mary  A.  Gilpin.  Their  children  are  Juliet  Canby, 
Fannie  G.,  Kate  S.,  and  James  Stone.  Henry  Reese  mar- 
ried Mary  Anna  Miller,  of  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Their 
children  are  Carrie  M.,  Helen,  Robert  M.,  Nannie  M., 
Arthur  L.,  Albert,  and  Mabel.  There  were  three  sisters  ; 
the  only  one  living  is  Deborah.  Mary  died  in  infancy, 
and  Annie,  wdio  died  in  August,  1877,  was  the  wife  of 
Professor  Caleb  S.  Hallowed,  nephew  of  Benjamin  Hallo- 
wed, the  celebrated  educator.  Caleb  S.,  who  was  raised 
by  Benjamin  Hallowed,  with  his  brother  James,  became 
Benjamin’s  successors.  Caleb  during  the  war  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  established  a very  successful  school, 
bailing  in  health  he  retired  from  it,  worth  forty  thousand 
dollars,  and  died  in  that  city,  leaving  two  children,  Charles, 
now  married  and  living  in  Colorado,  and  Elizabeth,  who 
lives  with  Charles  Reese,  on  Madison  Avenue,  Baltimore. 
The  earliest  progenitors  of  the  family  in  America  were  joint 
Reese  Meredith,  who  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  War- 
wick Castle,  in  Wales,  and  his  wife  Catharine  Evans,  of 
Chester,  England.  This  gentleman  dropped  the  name  of 
Meredith,  before  removing  to  America,  as  being  too  long  a 
name,  and  was  henceforth  known  by  that  of  Reese.  The 
family  at  an  early  day  (1719)  settled  in  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  afterward  some  of  them  in 
Baltimore. 

4 


jtjwjpEGG,  Colon ki,  William  IIknry,  was  born  on  Kent 
Island,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  in  iS  32. 
V'/ff ' The  family  homestead,  “l.egg’s  Beginning,”  in 
Cox's  Neck,  near  which  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
4'  was  born,  was  first  settled  by  William  Legg,  an  Eng- 
lishman, under  a warrant  obtained  from  Governor  Hart, 
in  1717,  and  has  descended,  intact,  to  the  heirs  of  each 
generation.  Kent  Island  is  distinguished  as  the  first  point 
of  Anglo-American  civilization  within  the  present  bounda- 
ries of  Maryland,  being  settled  about  1626,  by  Colonel 
William  Clayborne.  The  father  of  Colonel  Legg  was  Cap- 
tain Henry  C.  Legg,  who  fell  a victim  to  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1832,  the  year  of  his  son’s  birth.  His  wife  was  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Captain  William  Skinner,  of  Queen 
Anne’s.  William  Henry  was  the  youngest  of  three  chil- 
dren. He  attended  the  country  school  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, though  not  regularly,  until  he  attained  his  seventeenth 
year,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  home  farm,  his  only 
brother  having  died  at  an  early  age.  In  1859,  there  being 
no  teacher  obtainable  at  the  time,  he  was  solicited  to  take 
charge  of  the  District  School,  which  he  consented  to,  it 
being  in  close  proximity  to  his  farm.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  of  his 
county  for  the  Legislature,  and  was  elected,  receiving  a 
very  large  and  flattering  support,  many  members  of  the 
opposition  party  in  his  district  voting  for  him.  He  served 
in  the  session  at  Annapolis  in  i860,  and  at  Frederick  in 
1861.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  first  Legislature  that 
met  under  the  present  State  Constitution.  During  the  ses- 
sion (1868),  he  was  appointed  on  several  important  com- 
mittees, and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  Tributaries,  as  such  reporting  the  bill  that  gave 
the  State  its  first  oyster  police  force.  Having  no  reliable 
labor  to  cultivate  his  farm,  he,  in  1872,  rented  it  out,  and 
bought  the  De>iton  Journal,  the  Democratic  organ  of 
Caroline  County,  which  he  edited  with  profit  and  success 
until  November,  1876,  when  he  sold  it  to  advantage  and 
returned  to  his  farm  on  Kent  Island.  As  an  editor  he  was 
a member  of  the  Editorial  Association  of  the  State,  and  one 
of  its  Vice-Presidents.  In  October,  1S75,  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Groome  an  Aid  on  his  Stall,  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  In  187S  he  removed  to  Stevensville,  two  miles 
from  his  farm,  and  there  established  the  agricultural  and 
building  hardware  business,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
phosphates,  still  retaining  the  management  of  his  farm. 
Colonel  Legg  was  married  in  December,  1866,  to  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  Clinton  and  Marietta  Cook,  of  Centreville, 
Queen  Anne’s  County.  Her  father  was  a very  prominent 
attorney  in  the  courts  of  his  district,  an<j  had  served  in 
both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. He  died,  greatly  regretted,  in  1857.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Legg  have  four  children.  His  mother  is  still  living. 
She  is  a warm-hearted,  generous,  Christian  woman,  from 
whom  her  son  inherits  many  of  the  qualities  that  have  made 
him  so  popular,  and  by  whom  he  was  carefully  trained  in 
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all  tlic  nobler  principles  of  humanity.  She,  as  was  his 
father,  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  the 
Colonel’s  family  attends.  Colonel  I .egg  is  a man  of  warm 
impulses,  a ready  debater  and  writer,  and  even  his  politi- 
cal opponents  admit  that  he  excels  as  a stump  speaker. 


^oTEWART,  John  Duncan,  son  of  John  and  Barbara 
Stewart,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  March,  1828.  He 
was  educated  at  the  private  schools  of  the  city,  and 
at  Carlisle  College,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he 
graduated  A.B.,  after  which  he  pursued  a thorough 
course  of  study  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  gradu- 
ated in  theology.  But  being  in  very  delicate  health,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  chosen  profession,  and  re- 
luctantly turned  to  other  fields.  He  went  West,  and  was 
for  two  years  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Sun.  Returning 
to  Baltimore,  in  1S51,  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business 
for  one  year  only,  when  he  entered  the  livery  business 
with  his  father,  on  Banks  Street  near  Broadway.  This 
active  employment  suited  his  health,  and  he  became  very 
strong,  and  was  also  very  successful.  In  1856  he  removed 
to  1 1 1 Lexington  Street,  where  he  continued  until  July 
25,  1873,  when,  in  the  great  fire  of  that  year,  all  his 
buildings,  including  stables,  coach  factory,  and  carriage- 
house,  were  swept  away.  He  lost  all  his  valuable  stock  of 
sleighs,  robes,  and  harness,  besides  several  wagons,  llis 
entire  loss  amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  dollars,  yet 
with  indomitable  courage  and  energy  he  commenced  at 
once  to  rebuild.  By  the  following  April  he  was  ready 
again  for  business,  with  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  building  covers  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
can  accommodate  on  the  two  lower  floors  one  hundred 
and  sixty  horses  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  carriages.  The 
harness  room,  carriage  room,  and  horse  stables  are  divided 
by  lire  walls.  The  hay  is  kept  on  the  third  Moor,  and  is 


taken  up  by  u patent  machine,  worked  by  horse  power.  It 
is  a New  England  invention,  and  is  the  only  one  in  Mary- 
land. It  consists  of  a patent  fork  and  tramway.  By  its 
means,  a load  of  hay,  weighing  three  tons,  is  unloaded  in 
seven  forkfuls,  each  one,  being  raised  to  the  mow,  is  car- 
ried on  the  tramway  to  the  desired  place,  when,  by  an  auto- 
matic movement,  it  is  distributed  over  the  loft  without  any 
hand  labor  whatever.  I'he  carriage  house  has  three  floors, 
all  of  which  are  accessible  by  means  of  a waiter,  which 
takes  up  two  carriages  at  a time;  it  also  has  a room  where 
each  customer,  keeping  his  horse  at  livery,  has  the  use  of 
a closet  in  which  to  keep  driving  seat,  driving  suit,  robes, 
etc.  Mr.  Stewart  also  erected  a large  carriage  factory,  in 
which  all  the  coaches  are  repaired,  and  the  horse-shoeing 
done.  The  stable  has  five  entrances,  one  on  Park  Avenue 
and  four  on  (.'lay  Street.  It  occupies  Nos.  31,  33,  and  35 


Park  Avenue,  and  several  numbers  on  Clay  Street.  In 
the  general  disturbance,  April  19,  1861,  the  stables  of  Mr. 
Stewart  were  raided  upon  by  roughs,  who  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  plunder,  lie,  with  several  of  his  friends, 
employes,  and  customers,  armed  themselves  as  well  as 
the  unexpected  emergency  would  permit,  and  guarded  the 
place,  but  he  lost  a number  of  valuable  horses.  The  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  family  has  appeared  in  every  genera- 
tion. Mr.  John  D.  Stewart  patented  a pipe  cover,  a pipe 
stem,  for  which  he  was  offered  five  thousand  dollars;  a 
burglar-proof  lock;  a letter  box  for  street  use,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Government ; a tool  to  cut  carriage  washers, 
etc.  Although  his  health  would  not  permit  the  exercise  of 
his  profession,  his  fine  education  was  by  no  means  lost  to 
the  world  ; he  kept  his  pen  almost  constantly  employed  in 
the  advocacy  of  needed  measures,  and  in  the  forwarding 
of  every  good  word  and  work.  The  contributions  of  his 
ready  and  fertile  mind  to  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of 
the  day  were  unremitting.  His  ability  and  versatility  as 
a writer  caused  him  frequently  to  be  called  upon  to  do  a 
variety  of  literary  work.  He  also  spoke  with  fluency, 
and  obtained  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  those  whom 
he  addressed.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  political  life, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded  in  it  had  he  lived 
to  carry  out  his  cherished  plans.  It  was  his  intention  to 
soon  place  his  business  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  and  to 
enter  the  political  arena.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the 
First  Branch  of  the  City  Council,  his  opponent  being  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  city.  Mr.  Stewart  was 
married,  April  2,  1850,  to  Eliza  Griffith,  daughter  of 
Anthony  Griffith,  a brave  and  valued  officer  on  the  sloop- 
of-war  Constitution,  during  the  war  of  1812.  Nine 
children  were  born  to  them,  Colin,  Mary  Frances,  Anna 
Griffith,  who  died  in  infancy,  John,  Ida,  Isabel,  Harry 
Lee,  Estelle,  and  Margaret.  Mr.  Stewart  belonged  to  the 
Order  of  Masons,  to  the  St.  Andrew’s  Society  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, ami  was,  in  early  life,  an  active  member  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  old  Volunteer  Mechanical  Fire  Company, 
composed  only  of  men  of  high  standing  in  the  city.  In 
August,  1872,110  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  striking 
the  side  of  his  face  against  the  curbstone.  The  injury  he 
received  was  a very  serious  one,  and  finally  caused  his 
death.  The  shock  to  his  nervous  system  also  affected  his 
mind.  On  July  23,  1876,  he  was  sun  struck,  but  recovered. 
He  died  February  9,  1877,  leaving  his  family  and  his  busi- 
ness to  the  care  of  his  eldest  son,  Colin. 


\ 

SjjftoNG,  John  Hadley,  Lawyer,  was  born  in  Baltimore 
&jL5  in  1819.  He  attended  private  schools  until  the  age 
l'  of  fourteen  years,  when  he  entered  an  insurance 
't  officii  as  clerk.  After  occupying  that  position  two 
J years  he  became  attached  to  the  County  Clerk’s  office 
in  a clerical  capacity,  remaining  therein  over  live  years. 
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lie  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  lion. 
John  II.  B.  Latrobe,  and  in  August,  1S44,  was  admitted  to 
the  Baltimore  city  bar.  One  year  thereafter  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  1849  *n 
tile  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  has  enjoyed 
an  extensive  and  varied  practice  in  the  different  courts, 
lie  successfully  defended  Hon.  Ilenry  Winter  Davis  in 
1859,  and  Hon.  Charles  E.  Phelps  in  1863,  in  the  contests 
for  their  seats  in  Congress.  Ilis  criminal  practice  has 
included  several  important  murder  cases,  in  which  he  has 
always  succeeded  in  clearing  his  client,  and  he  has  been 
generally  successful  in  his  civil  practice.  During  the 
Mexican  war  Mr.  lng  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  Sixth 
Regiment,  Maryland  Militia,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  an 
unfaltering  Union  man,  and  was  active  in  his  efforts  to 
assist  the  Government  in  suppressing  the  Rebellion.  For 
thirty-nine  years  Mr.  Ing  has  been  a member  in  good 
standing  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
is  attached  to  Jerusalem  Encampment,  No.  1.  lie  is  a 
'member  of  Monroe  Division,  Sons  of  Temperance;  also 
of  Powhatan  Lodge,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  He 
was  a member  of  the  old  Baltimore  United  l ire  Depart- 
ment, and  was  an  officer  in  the  Friendship  Fire  Company. 
In  religious  sentiment  he  is  a Methodist,  as  was  his  father 
and  grandfather.  Mr.  Ing’s  father  was  Edward  Ing,  who 
married  Ann  Hadley,  daughter  of  John  Hadley,  of  Dela- 
ware. Ilis  grandfather  was  John  Ing,  a native  of  Wales, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1787.  His  maternal  grand- 
father, John  Hadley,  was  also  a native  of  Wales,  and  set- 
tled in  Delaware.  He  was  a Revolutionary  soldier  under 
General  Washington.  Mr.  Ing  married,  October  16,  1845, 
Miss  Lydia  A.  Strandlcy,  daughter  of  John  and  Rachel 
Strandley.  Mr.  Ing  is  a gentleman  of  agreeable  manners, 
is  a forcible  speaker,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  his 
profession. 


hlARIM  )N,  George  Evett,  Allorney-at  law,  Bal- 
limure,  was  born  April  10,  1S52,  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
0 j " ginia.  lie  is  the  son  of  the  late  Ilenry  B.  Rear- 
’ll don,  a prominent  citizen  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  After 
T a thorough  preparatory  course  Mr.  Reardon  en- 
tered St.  John’s  College,  Kurd  Irani,  New  York,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1870.  lie  studied 
law  with  lion.  George  P.  Fisher,  United  States  District 
Attorney,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  graduated  at 
Columbia  Law  College  in  the  class  of  1874.  In  the  latter 
part  of  that  year  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  where  he  has  since  continued.  He  has 
been  commissioned  by  the  Executives  of  the  respective 
States  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  all  the  States  in  the 
Union. 
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5EEDON,  IlON.  J.  II.  W.  G.,  Physician  and  Leg- 


mM 
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i'i  islator,  was  born  in  Queen  Anne’s  County, 
Maryland,  in  the  year  1841,  where  he  received 
a common-school  education.  He  subsequently 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  He 
served  as  Resident  Physician  of  the  Infirmary.  At 
present  (1878)  he  is  a member  of  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates. 


WILSON,  Hon.  George,  of  Broadneck,  was  born 
in  Kent  County,  Maryland.  He  was  the  son  of 


James  and  Catharine  Wilson,  of  Old  Field  Point. 
He  was  a Delegate  from  Kent  County  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland  in  the  sessions  of  1728,  1731, 
1732,  1734,  1 735.  >736.  1740.  1745-  1 746,  and  1747.  He 
married  Mary  lvennard,  a lady  of  notable  strength  of  mind 
and  character,  and  died  in  1748.  He  was  an  extensive 
landed  proprietor  and  a large  slave-owner.  Among  his 
slaves  was  one,  a royal  personage,  “ Prince  Wiggins,”  an 
African  king,  captured,  enslaved,  and  sold  while  a prisoner 
of  war.  The  “Prince”  was  not  required  to  work,  and 
lived  to  see  four  generations  of  his  master’s  family.  George 
Wilson,  of  Castle  Cairy,  eldest  son  of  Hon.  George  Wilson, 
married  Margaret  Hall,  and  had  a son,  John  Wilson,  who 
married,  February  2,  1779,  Mary  Perkins,  of  the  White 
House,  and  was  the  father  of  Captain  Frederick  Wilson, 
who  commanded  the  troop  of  horse  at  the  battle  of  Caulk’s 
Field,  and  of  Margaret  Wilson,  who  married  Dr.  James 
Black,  of  Fairfields. 


|v^^;OBERTS,  Hon.  Charles  Baylk,  Member  of  Con- 
gress  from  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
•QV  ’ Maryland,  composed  of  Carroll,  Cecil,  Harford, 
1 and  a large  portion  of  Baltimore  County,  was  born 

J1  in  Uniontown,  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  April  19, 

1X42.  lie  was  the  second  son  and  only  surviving  child  of 
John  and  Catharine  A.  (Bayle)  Roberts.  After  graduat- 
ing at  Calvert  College,  New  Windsor,  Maryland,  in  1S61, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1864.  In  1868  he  served  as  an  Elector  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  the  Presidential  contest  of  that  year, 
Seymour  and  Blair  being  the  nominees.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
elected  by  the  Democratic  party  of  his  district  to  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  was  placed  on  the  Committee 
of  Accounts,  of  which  he  became  Chairrjian,  succeeding 
Hon.  J.  I).  Williams,  elected  Governor  of  Indiana.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  by  over  three 
thousand  majority,  and  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Accounts.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Mr.  Roberts  was  married,  No- 
vember 10,  1863,10  Miss  Annie  E.  Mathias,  daughter  of 
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Colonel  John  T.  M al liiits,  formerly  of  Hall imore,  mid  now 
of  Tyrone  C ity,  lilnir  County,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Western  Maryland, 
and  his  entire  ( longressional  course  ^ave  the  utmost  satis- 
faction. not  only  to  his  immediate  constituency,  but  to  the 
whole  people  id  Maryland,  irrespective  ol  party. 


ALKER,  Wii.i.iam  Stkvknson,  was  born  Jan- 
uary 6,  1832,  in  Chestertown,  Kent  County, 
Mef  St*.’  Maryland.  He  is  the  son  of  John  W.  and 
l ;ri  Elizabeth  (Constable)  Walker.  He  commenced 
ek  his  education  at  Washington  College,  and  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  the  class  of  1851.  lie  married, 
December  27,  1855,  Mary  Rebecca  Ricaud,  daughter  of 
Judge  James  11.  and  Anna  E . F.  (Gordon)  Ricaud,  of 
Chestertown,  and  has  three  children  living,  viz. : Anna 
Elizabeth,  Cornelia  Rebecca,  and  William  Stevenson  Wal- 
ker. In  the  winter  of  1866  he  was  elected  a vestryman  of 
Chester  Parish,  and  March  19,  1867,  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Visitors  of  Washington  College.  He  was  a Deputy  from 
the  Diocese  of  Maryland  to  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  met  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  October,  186S,  and  since  then  has  represented  the 
Diocese  of  Easton  in  the  General  Conventions  which  as- 
sembled in  the  cities  of  Baltimore  in  1871,  in  New  York 
in  1874,  and  in  Boston  in  1877.  In  politics  he  is  a Demo- 
crat. 


(From  “ Iialti>norei  Past  and  Present 1’) 

ARY,  Jamls  Sullivan,  late  senior  of  the  firm  of 
SSffJW  James  S.  Gary  & Son,  proprietors  of  the  Alberton 
V Cotton  Mills,  Howard  County,  Maryland,  was 
iji*  born  in  Medway,  Massachusetts,  November  15,  180S. 
I lie  was  the  son  of  John  Gary,  a farmer  of  Lan- 
cashire, England,  who,  with  his  brother  James,  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  1712,  and  settled  in  New  Hampshire; 
James  going  to  Massachusetts.  His  father  died  in  early 
manhood,  leaving  a large  family.  His  mother  was  Mary 
Witherell.  She  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
New  England.  He  had  two  brothers,  John  and  Joseph, 
who  were  very  superior  mechanics.  When  but  five  years 
of  age,  James  went  to  work  in  the  Medway  Manufacturing 
Company’s  Cotton  Mill,  where  he  remained  for  seven 
years,  acquiring  in  that  time  a thorough  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  the  manufacture.  1 1 is  early  educa- 
tional advantages  were  necessarily  limited,  but,  aided  by  a 
good  mother,  lie  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  for 
mental  improvement.  Leaving  the  Medway  Company 
with  a view  to  more  profitable  employment,  he  engaged 

%■ 


successively  in  a number  of  manufacturing  establishments, 
ever  gathering  valuable  knowledge  of  the  business,  which 
greatly  contributed  to  his  alter  success  in  life.  In  these 
various  changes  he  was  prudent  and  economical  withal, 
and  by  the  time  lie  was  I weiity-t wo  years  ol  age  lie  had 
saved  a few  thousand  dollars.  In  1830  he  married  Pamclia, 
daughter  of  Deacon  Ebenezer  Forrest,  of  Foxboro,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  removed  to  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  where 
he  became  a partner  in  a cotton  factory.  That  was  a most 
unfortunate  venture  for  him;  as  the  agents  of  the  factory 
became  bankrupt,  and  he  lost  his  entire  investment.  After 
that  he  spent  some  years  in  charge  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Lonsdale  Manufacturing  Company’s  Mills  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  1838  Mr.  Gary  removed  with  his  family 
to  Maryland,  where  he  took  charge  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  the  mills  of  the  Patuxent  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, at  Laurel,  Prince  George  County.  In  1844,  with 
three  others,  he  established  the  Ashland  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Baltimore  County,  and  assumed  the  entire 
control  of  the  works.  This  company  operated  most  suc- 
cessfully until  1854,  when  the  buildings  and  machinery 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  In  addition  to  his  control  of  the 
Ashland  Mills,  he  undertook  at  the  same  time  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Patuxent  Company’s  Mills,  at 
their  invitation.  This  service  he  most  satisfactorily  ren- 
dered, visiting  and  directing  both.  About  a year  previous 
to  the  fire  at  the  Ashland  Company’s  Mills,  he  established, 
in  connection  with  another  gentleman,  the  Alberton  Manu- 
facturing Company,  at  Elysville,  Howard  County,  which 
continued  until  1857,  when  it  shared  the  fate  of  many 
others  in  the  financial  crisis  of  that  period.  A new  organi- 
zation was  soon  after  effected  under  the  name  of  the 
Sagonan  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Gary  made  the 
discovery  in  1859,  that  through  the  mismanagement  of  his 
associate,  who  controlled  the  financial  affairs,  the  com- 
pany had  become  disastrously  involved  in  outside  opera- 
tions. He  at  once  arranged  to  assume  the  sole  ownership 
of  the  mills,  together  with  the  heavy  indebtedness.  The 
creditors  believing  that  Mr.  Gary  ought  not  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  luul  been  dune  without  his  knowledge, 
were  generously  disposed  to  agree  to  a very  liberal  com- 
promise, but  Mr.  Gary  declined  the  offer,  promising  to 
meet  every  claim  in  full  at  a future  period.  That  promise 
he  fulfilled  in  half  the  time  for  which  he  had  asked.  In 
1861,  his  son,  James  Albert  Gary,  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship, under  the  firm  name  of  James  S.  Gary  & Son,  with 
office  and  warehouse  in  Baltimore.  In  1863  a branch 
house  was  established  in  St.  Louis,  under  the  name  of 
James  S.  Gary  & Co.,  both  of  which  have  lifen  attended 
with  great  prosperity.  In  1866  the  mills,  dwellings,  and 
the  property  at  Alberton  were  considerably  damaged  by  a 
freshet.  They  were  again  damaged  much  more  disas- 
trously in  1868,  when  the  whole  valley  of  the  Patapsco 
was  suddenly  swept  by  a torrent,  which  destroyed  many 
lives  and  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property.  Mr. 
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Gary,  himself,  narrowly  escaped  wilh  his  life.  The  loss 
to  him  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  Idly  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  waters  had  scarcely  subsided  when  wilh  his 
usual  courage  and  energy  lie  set  about  rebuilding  Ids  mill, 
having  lust  relieved  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  sul 
ferers  around  him.  The  work  of  reconstruction  was 
pushed  vigorously  forward;  and  though  his  mills  had  suf- 
fered more  damage  than  others,  with  one  exception,  he 
was  the  first  to  resume  operations  by  several  weeks.  Many 
improvements  were  made  and  such  extensive  additions 
that  the  capacity  for  production  was  doubled.  But  the 
active  man,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  and  benefactions, 
was  suddenly  stricken  down.  lie  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years,  from  the  effects  of  a carbuncle,  March  7,  1870, 
and  was  buried  at  Alberton,  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and 
where  the  monuments  of  his  energy  and  skill  still  remain, 
in  the  busy  mills  and  their  pleasant  surroundings.  Mr. 
Gary  was  a man  of  rare  ability  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance. He  had  wonderful  tact  in  managing  men, 
securing  their  confidence  and  hearty  co-operation  and 
good  will  by  his  hearty  kindness  to  all.  He  was,  too,  a 
mathematician  of  unusual  ability.  He  was  a Whig  in 
politics,  and  during  the  war  a sincere  and  zealous  Unionist. 
As  in  religion  so  in  politics,  he  always  respected  the  views 
of  others.  He  was  not  identified  with  any  church,  but  he 
was  governed  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  Golden  Rule. 
The  village  of  Alberton  is  oti  the  Patapsco  River,  in 
Howard  County,  about  twelve  miles  from  Baltimore,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raitroad.  It  is  provided  with  all 
the  necessary  appliances  for  comfort  and  convenience. 
One  of  Mr.  Gary’s  strictest  regulations  was  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  left  two 
children,  a son  and  a daughter ; the  latter  married  11.  li. 
Holton,  Esq.  Since  Mr.  Gary’s  death  the  business  has 
been  conducted  by  his  son,  James  Albert  Gary,  in  the  old 
firm  name.  I le  is  a practical  manufacturer,  like  his  father  ; 
and  is  largely  identified  with  the  interests  of  his  city  and 
State,  and  seems  to  have  attained  his  highest  ambition  in 
being  recognized  as  a good  and  useful  citizen. 


acn  5v.i  •>  f. 

gipj^LACKBURN,  I-Ionoraui.e  Henry  IIincsman, 
ppjSf  HR. IT,  was  born,  October  12,  1838,  in  Columbi- 
*&£  ana  County,  Ohio.  His  parents  were  both  natives 

nof  Virginia.  His  father,  Barbee  Blackburn,  was 
a grandson  of  William  Blackburn,  a Major-Gen- 
eral during  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  mother,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Aaron  1 1 meson,  was  descended  from  an 
old  German  family.  In  1834,  Barbee  Blackburn  removed 
to  Ohio  in  company  with  a colony  of  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
who  left  Virginia  on  account  of  their  religious  opposition 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  settled  in  Columbiana 
County.  Henry  was  early  trained  to  farm  work,  and  but 


few  were  the  pleasant  surroundings  of  his  boyhood,  lie 
attended  a district  school  in  winter  and  worked  on  his 
father’s  farm  in  summer.  Thus  his  young  life  alternated 
between  work  and  study  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  placed  at  Damascus  Academy,  in  his 
native  county.  In  1856,  he  was  sent  to  Earlem  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors.  He 
then  entered  the  “ Ohio  State  Law  College,”  where  his 
talents  and  close  study  soon  gave  him  the  first  place. 
When  he  graduated,  in  1861,  the  Faculty  of  the  college 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.1T,  a mark  of  dis- 
tinction rarely  giving  to  students  leaving  college.  In  1S62, 
Mr.  Blackburn  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Carrollton, 
Ohio,  as  a partner  of  the  Hon.  John  II.  Tripp.  In  1864, 
the  Professorship  of  Elementary  Law  and  the  Law  of 
Real  Property,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Chester  V.  Hayden,  author  of  Hayden's  Practice,  was 
tendered  to  Mr.  Blackburn  by  the  Faculty  of  the  “ Ohio 
State  Law  College.”  It  was  Professor  Hayden’s  dying 
request  that  young  Blackburn  should  till  the  place  which 
he  had  adorned.  The  duties  of  the  professorship  were 
discharged  by  Mr.  Blackburn  with  distinguished  ability. 
In  May,  1864,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Commercial 
Law  in  Bryant  & Stratton’s  Commercial  College,  at  Cleve- 
land. He  held  these  professorships  until  the  clqse  of  the 
college  year,  in  1865,  when  he  resigned  both  and  removed 
to  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  as  Attorney  for  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  Some  time  before  his 
removal  he  had  taken  a very  active  part  in  the  famous 
Vallandigham-Brough  contest.  Mr.  Blackburn’s  abilities 
were  soon  recognized  in  West  Virginia.  He  was  elected 
City  Attorney  of  Martinsburg,  and  was  Prosecuting  At- 
torney of  Berkeley  and  Morgan  counties  for  two  consecu- 
tive terms.  Soon  after  he  located  in  Martinsburg  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Boreman  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Special  Court  to  hear  contested  election  cases  for  State 
offices  (other  than  members  of  the  Legislature).  The 
three  judges  commissioned  by  the  Governor  to  constitute 
that  court  were  J.  L.  Bunker,  since  deceased,  E.  W.  An- 
drews, and  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  I hey  held  the  office 
until  the  adoption  ol  the  new  Constitution  in  1872.  In 
1807,  Chief  Justice  Chase  appointed  him  Register  in  Bank- 
ruptcy for  the  Second  District  of  West  Virginia.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  “ People’s  Gas 
Company,”  and  the  People’s  National  Bank  of  Martins- 
burg. He  was  also  one  of  the  operators  and  directors  of 
the  first  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association  of  Berke- 
ley County,  of  which,  association  he  was  Corresponding 

Secretary.  He  was  for  a time  Assistant  United  States 

1 

Attorney-General,  under  Attorney-General  Hoar,  and  in 
that  capacity  was  connected  with  the  celebrated  case  of 
Brown  v.  The  United  States,  involving  the  title  to  the 
armory  property  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  The  case  was  argued 
by  him  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  United 
States  District  Court,  Chief  Justice  Chase  presiding,  ami 
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tlcciclcil  in  favor  of  the  Government.  In  1869,  upon  the 
retirement  of  I Ion.  Jeremiah  Black  from  the  law  firm  of 
Black,  I. anion  ik  Company,  in  Washington  city,  Mr.  Black- 
burn took  Judge  Black’s  place.  He  at  once  entered  upon 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  principally  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  departments.  1 1 is  profound 

knowledge  of  United  Slates  laws,  his  long  experience  in 
the  management  of  claim  cases,  as  well  as  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law  in  all  its  branches,  gave  him  prom- 
inence among  the  first  legal  minds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Blackburn  was  married,  October  10,1878, 
to  Miss  Mamie  E.  McIIenry,  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  daughter  of  Robert  McHenry,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  James  McIIenry,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


cCARTER,  Colonel  James  Mayland,  of  Pres- 
J ton,  Maryland,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  July,  1827.  Ilis  parents  were  of  Scotch- 
Irish  lineage.  Ilis  father,  who  died  in  1840, 
was  a skilled  machinist.  Ilis  mother  was  Mary 
A.  (Mayland)  McCarter.  She  died  in  1864.  They  were 
strict  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
gave  to  their  children  the  example  of  saintly  lives.  Soon 
after  Ids  birth  the  parents  of  James  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, from  whence,  in  1832,  on  account  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  cholera,  they  removed  to  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  afterwards  to  Montgomery  County,  same  State, 
settling  in  Norristown,  where  Mr.  McCarter  established 
himself  in  his  trade,  with  great  credit  to  himself  as  a first- 
class  mechanic,  continuing  therein  until  his  death.  Before 
the  age  of  thirteen  Janies  had  become  a good  English 
scholar,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the 
classics.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Church;  at  fourteen  was  a licentiate  in  the  ministry,  and 
when  fifteen  years  old  began  to  travel  a circuit  as  an  itiner- 
ant minister  within  the  bounds  of  the  Philadelphia  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  lie  was 
known  for  several  years  after  this  as  the  boy  preacher.  In  the 
spring  of  1S42  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia 
Annual  Conference.  In  1849  he  was  ordained  Deacon  by 
the  venerable  Bishop  Hedding,  and  in  1846  was  ordained 
Elder  by  Bishop  Morris.  He  was  successively  stationed, 
after  this,  at  Smyrna,  Delaware  ; at  First  Church,  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania ; at  Port  Carbon,  Pennsylvania;  at  As- 
bury,  West  Philadelphia ; at  St.  Paul’s,  Philadelphia;  at 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Peter’s,  in '.the  city  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  each  of 
which  charges  he  remained,  according  to  their  existing 
itinerant  rule,  for  two  years.  Colonel  McCarter,  early  in 
life,  opposed  slavery  in  this  country,  and  wrote,  in  several 
leading  papers,  able  articles  against  the  system.  In  i860 
he  wrote  the  work  entitled  Bolder  Methodism  ami  Border 


Slavery,  which  created  considerable  agitation.  In  May 
of  the  same  year  he  was  the  Reporter  of  the  Buffalo  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania.  In  May 
of  1861  he  was  invited  by  Colonel  John  W.  Johnston,  a 
brother  of  ex-Governor  Johnston,  of  Pennsylvania,  then 
Colonel  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers, three  months’  service,  to  become  Chaplain  of  that 
regiment.  He  was  commissioned  by  Governor  A.  G. 
Curtin,  and  was  with  the  Patterson  column,  West  Vir- 
ginia. For  meritorious  and  brave  conduct  in  several  minor 
actions  of  his  regiment  he  was  made  Colonel  by  Secretary 
of  War  Cameron,  with  authority  to  raise  a regiment  for 
three  years’  service.  He  was  commissioned  September  15, 
1861,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  ensuing  month  he  had  one 
thousand  men  ready  to  be  mustered  into  the  service.  His 
former  Colonel,  John  W.  Johnston,  paid  him  the  high  com- 
pliment of  serving  in  his  regiment  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Lebanon  Infantry,  subsequently  known  as  the 
Ninety-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  In  October  the 
regiment  went  to  Washington  and  was  brigaded  with  Gen- 
eral Peck.  It  accompanied  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
the  Peninsula,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Williamsburg. 
The  regiment  was  complimented  in  orders  from  Generals 
Peck  and  Couch,  Brigade  and  Division  Commanders.  In 
this  action  the  regiment  lost  heavily,  both  of  its  officers  and 
men.  May  31,  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  his  regiment, 
after  three  hours’  hard  fighting  on  the  extreme  left,  in 
which  one  hundred  and  forty-three  officers  and  men  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  thirty  captured,  was  ordered  to 
the  right  of  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  sustained  an  im- 
petuous attack  by  the  Confederate  troops,  after  Casey’s 
division  was  driven  back.  In  this  action  the  Colonel  lost 
two  horses,  killed  under  him,  was  wounded  by  a minie 
ball  slightly,  and,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  while  en- 
deavoring to  put  in  a fresh  line  of  his  own  and  the  frag- 
ments of  other  regiments,  was  prostrated  by  a shell,  which 
rendered  him  unconscious  for  thirty-six  hours.  He  had 
been  carried,  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded,  to  Savage 
Station,  and  thence  sent  to  White  House.  By  the  action 
of  an  electric  battery,  under  the  direction  of  Surgeon- 
General  King,  he  was  restored  to  consciousness.  This 
shock  was  so  serious,  affecting  both  body  and  mind,  as  to 
produce  the  general  belief  among  medical  officers  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  resume  the  command  of  his  regiment. 
Afterbeing  in  hospitalsat  Fortress  Monroe  and  Baltimore, he 
however  again  returned  to  his  regiment,  anij  was  with  it  in 
the  seven  days’  fight  before  Richmond,  closing  with  the  ac- 
tion of  Malvern  Hill.  The  Colonel  continued  to  command 
the  Ninety-third,  with  but  a short  interval,  until  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  lie  was  in  the  battles  of  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  South  Mountain,  Chancellorsville,  and 
Gettysburg,  a serious  relapse  occurring  at  the  latter  place 
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from  the  shock  of  the  shell  causing  paralysis  of  one  side, 
lie  served  as  President  of  the  court-martial  of  his  division 
of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  until  September,  1863,  when  he 
sent  in  his  resignation,  asking  and  receiving  an  honor- 
able discharge, on  the  ground  of  “ injuries  received  in  action 
in  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Gettysburg.”  Though  very 
lame  be  offered  his  services  in  the  last  Confederate  raid 
into  Maryland  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  defences  of 
Baltimore,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  No.  4,  near  Druid 
llill  Park,  lie  was  next  appointed  Deputy  Provost-Mar- 
shal for  the  counties  of  Dorchester  and  Caroline,  serving 
until  May  1,  1865,  when  the  war  and  its  duties  closed,  lie 
resumed  his  ministerial  functions  in  1869,  and  was,  for 
another  year,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Federalsburg,  Dorches- 
ter County,  Maryland.  Since  then  he  was,  for  three  years, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Chincoteague 
Island,  Accomac  County,  Virginia,  in  the  Wilmington  An- 
nual Conference  of  that  Church,  ending  that  relation  in 
March,  1S78,  since  which  time  hehas  served  as  one  of  the  as- 
sociate editors  of  this  publication.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war  Colonel  McCarter  was  owner  of 
the  Montgomery  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops,  Norristown, 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  closed,  and  four  of  his  brothers 
went  into  his  regiment,  three  of  whom  were  wounded,  but 
all  are  yet  living.  Colonel  McCarter  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Kelly,  of 
Caroline  County,  Maryland,  in  1847.  He  has  three  chil- 
dren living,  James  Edwards,  of  Philadelphia,  Charles  IF, 
of  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine  Service,  and  Mary 
P.  McCarter. 


clOTjURLONG,  Rev.  Henry,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
fjilijjj!  March  21,  1797.  His  father,  Captain  William 
TtC'  Furlong,  was  a native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a 
' prominent  ship-master.  He  was  an  officer  in  Colonel 
■t  Stiles’s  regiment,  and  participated  in  the  defence  of 
Baltimore  against  the  British  in  1814.  He  was  a devoted 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Captain 
f urlong  gave  each  ol  his  children,  seven  in  number,  a 
good  education.  lie  died  after  a brief  illness  in  1814. 
llis  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Johnson.  She  was 
born  in  Baltimore.  Her  father,  William  Johnson,  Sr.,  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Baltimore,  and  an 
intimate  associate  of  William  Fell.  Mrs.  Furlong  was  a 
resilient  of  Baltimore  during  her  lifetime,  which  embraced 
the  periods  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  war  of  1812-15, 
and  the  recent  civil  war  of  1861-65  > concerning  these 
and, other  important  events  intervening,  her  memory  was 
remarkably  accurate.  For  more  than  half  a century  she 
was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Her 
death  occurred  in  December,  1870,  in  her  ninety-seventh 
year.  Henry  Furlong  was  the  third  child.  lie  com 
mcnecd  attending  school  when  about  four  years  of  age, 


and  acquired  a thorough  education  at  the  best  institutions 
of  learning  then  in  Baltimore.  After  leaving  school  he 
was  employed  as  a clerk  in  mercantile  houses.  In  the 
spring  of  1814  he  joined  Wilk  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  under  Rev.  A.  ( Iriflith.  Feeling  that  he  had  a call 
to  the  ministry,  he  chose  it  as  his  life-work,  and  Septem- 
ber 14,  1816,  was  appointed  to  till  a vacancy  on  Mont- 
gomery Circuit.  In  the  spring  of  1817  he  was  admitted  on 
trial  by  the  Baltimore  Conference  ; in  1819  was  received 
into  full  membership  at  the  session  in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Roberts.  In  1821  he 
w'as  elected  into  elder’s  orders,  and  ordained  in  the  old 
Wilk  Street  Church,  now  Eastern  Avenue  Church,  by 
Bishop  George.  He  filled  many  prominent  appointments 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  His  first  charge 
in  Baltimore  was  the  City  Station  in  1830-31.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Conference  in  1828  and  1832;  was 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  I Iuntingdon  District  four  years,  ind 
was  stationed  in  East  Baltimore  in  1837-9,  and  in  1855-7. 
March  2,  1864,  after  forty-seven  years  and  six  months  of 
active  and  successful  work,  he  retired  to  the  superannuated 
rank.  For  more  than  fifty-seven  years  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  influential  members  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  and  valuable 
members  and  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
now  in  Baltimore,  united  with  that  communion  under  his 
ministrations.  Ilis  sermons  were  models  of  Gospel  preach- 
ing. lie  was  a clear,  strong  theologian,  possessed  sound 
judgment,  and  was  judicious  in  administering  the  disci- 
pline. He  possessed  great  purity  of  character,  was  ex- 
ceedingly modest  and  refined.  He  did  not,  however,  lack 
courage  when  duty  called  for  its  exercise.  He  was  a 
Christian  patriot,  and  clearly  comprehended  the  duty  of 
citizens  and  their  obligations  to  the  Government.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  he  was  of  medium  size,  neat,  and  precise  ; 
a constant  serenity  reigned  in  his  countenance,  the  visible 
sign  of  the  calm  within,  “ the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding.”  His  voice  w;as  clear,  sweet,  and 
strangely  impressive,  and  his  manners  gentle  and  persua- 
sive. lie  was  intimate  with  Bishops  McKendree,  George, 
Soule,  Roberts,  Emory,  and  llascom.  While  stationed  in 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  February  14,  1822,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Jane  Sophronia,  daughter  of  George  Carru- 
thers,  Esq.,  of  that  city.  This  proved  a most  happy  union. 
For  fifty-two  years  and  a half  she  shared  with  him  the  pe- 
culiar joys  and  privations  of  an  itinerant’s  life.  She  still 
survives  him  and  resides  in  Baltimore.  They  had  ten 
children,  three  of  whom  died  in  early  childhood.  Rev. 
Henry  llascom  Furlong,  the  second  son,  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  He  was  a 
preacher  of  great  promise  and  superior  talent.  He  died 
in  Baltimore,  June,  1853,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  ministry.  William  George, 
the  eldest  child,  was  for  many  years  actively  engaged  in 
the  drygoods  business  in  Baltimore,  From  his  youth  lie 
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was  a useful  anil  devoted  member  of  the  Methodist  1 ' [ > i s - 
copal  Church.  lie  died  December,  1870,  in  his  forty- 
eighth  year,  leaving  a widow  and  three  sons.  McKendree 
Carruthers,  the  youngest  son,  was  also  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising. He  was  a genial  and  sincere  young  man,  of 
rare  excellence  of  character,  and  from  boyhood  had  been 
an  exemplary  member  ol  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
His  death  occurred  in  March,  1871,  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  Four  daughters  survive.  Rev.  Henry  Furlong  died 
in  Baltimore,  Saturday  evening,  August  29,  1874.  His 
funeral,  held  at  the  Fayette  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  largely  attended  by  ministers  and  friends,  Rev- 
erends Brown,  Hildt,  Rodgers,  Gibson,  and  France  officiat- 
ing. His  remains  rest  near  those  of  his  sons  in  Mount 
Olivet  Cemetery.  His  nobility  of  character  endeared  him 
to  troops  of  friends.  Children  always  loved  him,  and  after 
his  death  expressed  their  affection  for  him  by  strewing 
flowers  upon  his  grave.  The  holy  triumph  of  his  last  days 
on  earth,  his  blessings  upon  and  exhortations  to  those 
around  him,  his  many  expressions  of  trust  in  God  and  vic- 
tory over  death,  can  never  be  forgotten. 


|>rHP^YDELOTT,  IIon.  William  James,  Farmer  and 
BloW®  Legislator,  was  born  in  Worcester  County,  Mary* 
land,  in  which  he  still  resides,  October  30,  1816. 
Ci\  His  parents  were  John  and  Scarborough  (llender- 
son)  Aydelott.  His  father’s  ancestors  were  among 
a colony  of  Scotch  Huguenots, of  French  extraction,  who 
came  to  America  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country. 
His  mother  was  of  English  descent.  She  died  when  he 
was  in  his  fifth  year,  and  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen  the  death  of  his  father  occurred.  His  early  ad- 
vantages were  very  few.  His  father’s  estate  became 
heavily  involved  through  the  failure  of  a friend  for  whom 
he  had  become  security.  By  entering  into  an  agreement 
with  his  creditors,  by  which  the  whole. debt  was  cancelled 
in  time,  he  was  thereby  able  to  save  from  tha  wreck  the 
family  servants  and  the  homestead  farm.  The  land  was 
immediately  rented  and  the  servants  hired  out,  and  not 
until  young  Aydelott  reached  his  twenty-first  year  did  any- 
thing accrue  to  the  heirs  of  the  estate.  The  land  he  still 
owns,  the  servants  remained  in  his  family  until  they  were 
freed  by  the  war.  He  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
school  in  the  winter  season  only,  his  summers  being  em- 
ployed upon  the  farm.  The  farmers  of  that  neighborhood 
have  always  given  their  attention  principally  to  corn- 
growing. On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  received 
into  the  family  of  his  uncle,  who  was  kind  to  him, 
but  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle’s  wife  a few  years 
later,  it  was  no  longer  a desirable  home  to  him,  and 
with  only  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket,  the  youth  started  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  distant  West.  He  made  the  journey 


from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling  on  foot.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  by  water  to  Missouri,  where  he  obtained  a situ- 
ation as  overseer  in  a large  steam  mill  and  warehouse. 
This  was  in  May,  1835.  lie  was  thus  employed  until  he 
met  with  an  accident  that  disabled  him  for  three  months. 
Soon  afterward  he  took  charge  of  a school  in  Roy  County, 
near  the  town  of  Richmond.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
he  returned  to  Maryland,  and  settling  on  the  old  home- 
stead began  an  agricultural  life.  He  was  married,  in  1839, 
to  Ellen  Frances,  daughter  of  Solomon  Marshall,  a wealthy 
farmer  in  Virginia.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  Worcester  County,  in  which  he 
served  until  his  removal  to  Virginia  in  1851.  In  1847  *le 
was  nominated  on  the  Whig  ticket  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and,  after  a sharp  conflict,  was  elected  to  the  biennial 
session.  In  1849  be  was  re-elected  without  opposition, 
and  served  until  1851.  He  then  removed  a few  miles 
over  the  line  into  Virginia,  and  settled  on  a large  farm 
lying  near  the  village  of  New  Church,  which  had  been 
given  to  his  wife  by  her  father.  Here,  besides  the  man- 
agement of  his  farm,  he  was  largely  occupied  in  settling 
estates,  in  both  his  native  and  adopted  county,  and  after 
1858  he  served  as  a member  of  the  old  Virginia  County 
Court,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  for  four  years.  In 
i860,  at  the  time  of  the  Secession  excitement,  he  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  at  a large  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  the  upper  parish  of  the  county,  held  at 
Temperanceville,  he  offered  a resoulation  declaring  that 
nothing  had  occurred  that  would  justify  Virginia  in  seced- 
ing. When  she  did  secede  he  returned  to  Maryland  with 
his  family,  bought  land  near  Pocomoke  City,  and  erected 
upon  it  his  present  residence.  He  was  elected  a member 
of  the  School  Board  of  the  county,  in  which  he  served 
six  years,  anil  was  President  of  the  Board  for  four  years. 
He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bowie,  a member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  in  which  he  served  two  years, 
and  was  also  County  Commissioner.  While  in  that  office 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates. 
I le  served  two  years,  and  in  1873  was  elected  for  four  years 
to  the  State  Senate.  By  the  act  of  1872  Governor  Whyte 
was  empowered  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  adjust 
the  boundary  line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia.  He 
appointed  on  behalf  of  Maryland,  1 Ion.  Isaac  I).  Jones,  Col- 
onel W.  J.  Aydelott,  and  Levin  L.  Waters,  Esq.  Ex-Gover- 
nor Henry  A.  Wise,  Colonel  D.  C.  De  Jarnette,  and  Colonel 
William  Watts  were  appointed  on  behalf  of  Virginia,  and 
the  first  joint  meeting  was  held  at  Annapolis,  May  7,  1872. 
From  the  year  1632  the  question  had  given  rise  to  fre- 
quent disputes,  sometimes  resulting  in  quarrels  in  which 
life  had  been  sacrificed.  Every  important  paper  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  respective  provinces  was  sought 
out  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  archives  of  England, 
and  copies  of  important  papers  were  obtained,  examined 
and  passed  upon.  Finally,  after  the  work  had  occupied 
about  four  years,  Mr.  Aydelott  suggested  to  his  fellow- 
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Commissioners  of  the  Slate  of  Maryland,  that  an  i:( |»l it :i I >1  «.• 
adjustment  of  the  Slate  line  could  never  he  made  with  the 
Virginia  Commissioners,  and  therefore  it  he  recommended 
to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  that  the  matter  he  settled 
hy  arbitration.  They  concurred  in  the  proposition,  and 
the  Senate  of  Maryland,  to  which  it  was  submitted,  also 
gave  its  concurrence,  the  House  of  Delegates  airproving. 
In  his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Ayde- 
lott  said  : “ I venture  the  assertion  that  no  paper  of  any 
import,  no  book  or  map  has  been  published  during  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  whether  in  colonial  times  or 
of  more  recent  date,  pertaining  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
State,  that  has  not  been  found  and  diligently  examined  by 
your  Commissioners.”  The  proposition  of  arbitration  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  and  two 
thousand  copies  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  committee 
reported  an  act  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioners,  recommending  that  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land should  select  an  arbitrator  from  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  State,  to  act  with  such  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by 
the  State  of  Virginia,  the  two  to  select  an  umpire,  and  the 
three  to  determine  finally  all  matters  of  dispute  between 
the  States  touching  the  settlement  of  boundary.  This 
long  controversy  and  difficult  question  is  now  virtually 
settled,  the  arbitrators  and  umpire  having  reported  a line 
which  is  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  both  States,  and  the 
matter  has  received  the  sanction  of  Congress  by  special 
enactment.  In  1876  Mr.  Aydelott  was  appointed  an  aid 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  Carroll,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
In  1846  during  the  Mexican  war  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Pratt  a Captain  of  State  militia.  He  drilled 
his  company  thoroughly,  holding  it  in  readiness  for  ser- 
vice, and  became  very  proficient  in  military  tactics.  After 
the  late  war  the  Maryland  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association  was  reorganized,  and  Colonel  Aydelott  was 
elected  Vice-President  for  Worcester  County,  which  post 
he  still  holds.  He  has  always  been  a practical  farmer,  in 
w hich  pursuit  he  takes  great  delight.  He  owns  nearly  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Worcester  County,  divided  into 
six  farms,  some  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  He  has 
five  children,  fom  daughters  and  one  son,  Dr.  |ohn  S. 
Aydelott,  a well-known  and  popular  physician  of  Snow 
Hill.  Colonel  Aydelott  has  been  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  since  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  a ruling 
elder  for  more  than  twenty  years. 


sVyiRANKLlN,  I Ion.  John  R.,  was  born  May  0,  1S20, 
yU|:  'near  Rerlin,  in  Worcester  County,  on  the  old  an- 
m"  cestral  kstate,  on  which  had  lived  three  Henry 

||  Franklins  of  succeeding  generations,  his  father 

i'Y  being  the  last.  Mr.  Franklin’s  father  was  a pros- 
perous farmer,  a nian  highly  esteemed  throughout  the 
country,  lie  had  been  a Major  in  a regiment  raised  for  a 


home  guard  in  (he  war  of  1812,  and  was  called  Major 
Franklin  through  life.  His  death  occurred  when  his  son 
|olm  was  hut  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  mother  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Rankin,  a Presbyterian  minister,  at  one  time  settled 
in  Berlin.  Mr.  Franklin  was  educated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  the  Junior 
class  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  gradu- 
ated at  sixteen,  in  the  class  of  1836.  He  was  considered 
too  young  to  commence  his  professional  studies,  and  w'as 
appointed  a teacher  in  Washington  Academy,  near  Princess 
Anne,  a popular  classical  school  of  that  day.  He  taught 
tw'O  years,  after  which  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at 
Snow  Hill,  under  the  late  Judge  William  Tingle,  who  was 
then  on  the  bench.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  entered  upon  a profitable  practice, 
and  was  appointed  State’s  Attorney  ; but  in  a short  time 
resigned  the  office,  as  it  interfered  with  his  civil  practice, 
lie  participated  in  nearly  all  the  prominent  lawsuits  which 
occurred  in  his  county  while  he  was  at  the  bar.  I11  1843 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  and  again 
elected  in  1849,  when  he  Mas  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  was,  for  two  years,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Whig.  His  party  being  greatly  in  the  minority,  he  de- 
clined a re-election.  In  1864  he  M'as  a member  of  the 
Chicago  Convention,  M'hich  nominated  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan for  President,  and  was  a delegate  to  the  great 
WigM'am  Convention,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1866. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit 
of  Maryland,  was  commissioned,  and  took  his  seat  upon 
the  bench,  but  his  election  was  contested  before  the  Legis- 
lature hy  his  competitor,  Judge  Thomas  A.  Spruce,  who 
succeeded  in  his  claims.  After  the  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution in  1867,  he  was  again  elected  to  a seat  on  the 
bench,  M'hich  lie  retained  the  remainder  of  his  life.  As  a 
Judge  he  was  able,  upright,  and  pure,  just  and  impartial, 
yet  merciful  and  kind.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  enterprise  M'hich  resulted  in  building  the  railroad 
through  Worcester  County,  M’hich  now  terminates  at 
Franklin  City — named  in  his  honor — in  Aecomac  County, 
Virginia.  Judge  Franklin  was  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Society,  and  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Evergreen  Lodge 
in  Snow  Hill.  He  attended  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
deeply  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  contributed  liberally 
to  its  support,  but  never  made  an  open  profession  of  his 
faith.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party,  to  M’hich 
he  had  always  been  attached,  he  allied  himself  with  the 
Democracy,  lie  was  married,  in  1S.I7,  to  Annie  F., 
daughter  of  the  late  John  P.  Duffield,  of  Snow  Hill.  She 
died  in  1863,  and  five  years  later  he  M'as  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Kate  Martin,  a granddaughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  S.  Martin.  Her  death  occurred  in  October,  1877. 
She  left  a son  eight  years  of  age.  Judge  Franklin  died 
January  11,1 878. 
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RATI  NG,  I Ion.  Tiiomas  James,  Lawyer  and  Comp- 
troller of  t lie  State  Treasury,  was  born  in  Smyrna, 
Delaware,  May  3,  1829.  lie  was  the  eldest  in  a 
■ family  of  eight  children,  whose  parents  were  M iehacl 
I*  and  Rl  i/a  belli  Jane  ( I ’a  liner)  Is  eating.  1 1 is  fa  l her  was 
educated  fora  teacher,  and  came  to  Baltimore  from  Ireland, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  While  on  the  voyage  he  had 
amused  himself  in  examining  the  ship’s  log,  in  which  he 
detected  an  error  in  the  calculation  ; a circumstance  that 
greatly  pleased  the  captain.  It  happened  that  immediately 
on  their  arrival  a gentleman  from  Kent  Island  came  to  the 
ship,  seeking  a teacher,  and  the  captain  took  occasion  to 
warmly  recommend  to  him  Mr.  Keating.  He  spent  his 
life  in  teaching  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  in  Delaware. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  in  the  Academy  in  Cen- 
treville,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  at  which  place 
he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  He  was  a refined  and  cul- 
tivated gentleman,  and  eminent  in  his  profession.  1 1 is 
wife  belonged  to  an  old  substantial  family  of  that  county, 
whose  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
State.  Her  father,  George  Palmer,  was  a man  of  high  so- 
cial position,  and  was  for  many  years  a Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Mr.  Keating  was  prepared  for  college  at  his  father’s 
Academy,  his  parents  having  returned  to  Maryland  when 
he  was  live  years  old.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1848.  On  returning  home  he  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Judge  Carmichael ; his  fellow-student  in  this  office,  John 
M.  Robinson,  afterwards  became  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  entering  at  once 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon  took  a lead- 
ing position  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  on  the  Eastern 
Shore.  As  a trial  attorney  he  was  remarkably  successful, 
and  in  criminal  cases  he  had  few  equals.  1 1 is  practice  be- 
came very  large  and  profitable,  but  craving  fresh  fields  for 
the  yet  wider  exercise  of  his  talents,  he  purchased,  in  1857, 
the  Centreville  Sentinel,  a county  paper.  Changing  its 
name  to  the  Centreville  States  Rights,  he  was  the  editor 
and  proprietor  till  1864,  warmly  upholding  in  its  columns 
the  Southern  view  of  political  questions.  In  1863  an  or- 
ganization, known  as  the  “Home  Guard,”  entered  his 
office  demanding  an  apology  for  some  of  the  sentiments  he 
had  expressed.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  it  from  him  they 
demolished  his  office,  and  threw  its  contents  into  the  street, 
lie  procured  more  material  and  continued  the  publication 
of  his  paper  for  another  year,  when  his  office  was  destroyed 
by  tire,  and  everything  in  it  lost,  except  the  contents  of  a 
safe.  His  valuable  law  library,  printing  presses,  type,  etc., 
became  food  for  the  Ilames.  1 1 is  loss  closed  his  editorial 
career,  his  time  being  more  than  filled  with  other  demands 
upon  him.  He  was  elected  in  1.860  as  State’s  Attorney  for 
Queen  Anne’s  County,  which  office  he  held  continuously 
lill  1876,  wilh  the  exception  of  one  term.  During  that  in 
U 1 mission  ol  lour  years  lie  was  counsel  in  several  capital 
cases  of  great  interest,  among  which  should  be  mentioned 


the  trial  of  William  11.  Paca,  and  three  of  his  sons,  for  the 
murder  of  his  nephew  and  his  nephew’s  uncle.  It  created  a 
profound  sensation  even  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State,  on 
account  ol  the  soi  ia  I promine  nee  of  the  parties  accused  of  1 lie 
eiime.  Mr.  Paca  belonged  to  one  ol  the  Inst  families  of 
the  Eastern  Shore.  His  grand  father  was  one  of  the  four 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  por- 
trait now  hangs  in  the  Senate  chamber  at  Annapolis.  The 
homicide  was  committed  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
burial-ground  where  the  signer  lies.  Eminent  counsel  were 
retained  in  the  case.  The  State’s  Attorney  was  assisted 
in  the  prosecution  by  Attorney-General  Brent ; and  Messrs. 
Milton  Whitney,  of  Baltimore,  and  James  L.  Martin,  of 
Easton,  were  associated  with  Mr.  Keating  in  the  defence. 
The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  not  guilty.  Mr.  Keating  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867, 
which  framed  the  present  Constitution,  and  look  a leading 
part  in  its  deliberations.  In  1870  his  youngest  brother, 
Benjamin  Palmer  Keating,  came  into  his  office  as  a law- 
student,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iii  1872,  and  was  taken 
into  partnership  with  his  brother,  which  still  continues.  In 
1874  Mr.  Keating  was  a candidate  for  Congress,  but  was 
defeated  by  Governor  Thomas,  in  the  nominating  conven- 
tion, and  the  next  year  was  President  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention  when  John  Lee  Carroll  was  nominated 
for  Governor.  In  November,  1877,  l'e  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  by  the  Democratic  Convention  for  the  office 
of  State  Comptroller,  and  elected  over  his  opponent,  Dr. 
Porter,  of  Alleghany,  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given 
any  man  in  the  State.  His  popularity  is  still  further  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  he  always  led  the  ticket  in  his  own 
county.  1 lis  success  in  life  has  been  fairly  won  by  hard 
work  and  strict  integrity.  He  has  always  been  a Democrat. 
His  family  owned  slaves  before  the  war,  and  are  members 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  married,  in 
June,  1862,  to  Miss  Sarah  F.  Webster,  of  Harford,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Webster,  of  that  place,  a relative  of  Captain 
Webster,  one  of  the  defenders  .of  Baltimore  in  1812. 
Colonel  Edwin  1 1. Webster,  of  Bel  Air,  I larford  County,  ex- 
member of  Congress,  is  a brother  of  Mrs.  Keating.  The 
family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county,  and  of  the  highest 
respectability.  Mr.  Keating  has  six  children,  three  boys 
and  three  girls;  their  names  arc  Lizzie,  Harry,  Frank, 
Thomas  James,  Jr  , Annie,  and  Hanson  Palmer. 


g^UDESLUYS,  Chari.es  Louis,  N^erchant,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  August  6,  1818.  II is  father,  Adrian 
'"‘W  7 Oudesluys,  was  a Hollander.  II  is  mother,  I lar- 
i' rict  Steele,  was  of  Scotch  descent.  At  the  age  of 

l thirteen  he  entered  the  bookstore  of  John  II.  Nall, 

where  lie  remained  one  year,  lie  then  entered  the  count- 
ing room  ol  lltigh  Boyle,  doing  a huge  shipping  and  iiou 
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commission  business,  corner  Spear’s  wharf  and  Pratt  Street. 
Ife  afterwards  became  confidential  clerk  and  bookkeeper, 
and  remained  in  that  employment  until  1842.  In  that  year 
he  went  into  business  with  Henry  A.  Thompson,  doing  an 
iron  and  commission  business,  under  the  old-established 
firm  ol  1 lenry  Thompson  & Son,  which  was  altered  in  1850 
to  the  style  of  Thompson  & Oudesiuys,  transacting  a very 
successful  business  up  to  1861.  The  partnership  was  then 
dissolved,  and  the  business  has  since  been  conducted  by 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  ; first,  at  the  old  warehouse,  from 
which  it  was  removed  in  1871  to  its  present  location,  No. 
67  Exchange  Place.  Before  Mr.  Oudesluys’s  birth  his 
father  died,  leaving  his  mother  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances. He  had,  therefore,  none  of  the  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances of  birth  or  patronage.  lie  has  been  highly 
successful,  and  he  attributes  his  success  in  great  part  to 
strict  adherence  to  the  rule  he  laid  down  for  himself,  never 
to  enter  so  largely  into  a transaction  that,  if  the  whole 
capital  involved  resulted  in  disaster,  serious  injury  might 
result.  He  married,  October  8,  1844,  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Waters,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  B.  Waters,  of  Bal- 
timore. They  have  had  eleven  children,  seven  of  whom 
are  living,  namely  : Mary  Waters,  born  November  8,  1S45  > 
Adrian,  born  February  28,  1847  > Julia,  born  November  6, 
1853;  Henry  Thompson,  born  July  27,  1855;  Octavius, 
born  January  2,  1858;  Louis,  born  December  19,  1S59; 
and  Eugene,  born  August  24,  1S63.  Mary  Waters  was 
married,  in  1869,  to  Mr.  William  T.  Dixon,  of  the  firm  of 
W.  T.  Dixon  8:  Brother,  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  dealers. 
They  have  two  children,  Bessie  P.,  born  in  1870,  and 
Mary  Bartlett,  born  in  1873.  Adrian  Oudesiuys  was  mar- 
ried, June  5,  1877,  to  Miss  Laura,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Greer,  of  Baltimore.  Adrian  Oudesiuys  is  in  the  whole- 
sale butter,  cheese,  and  produce  house  of  Kennard  & Oudes- 
iuys, with  C.  L.  Oudesiuys  as  special  partner.  This  firm 
commenced  business  in  May,  1872,  and  have  been  very 
successful  in  attaining  an  excellent  standing.  They  do 
business  at  No.  83  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore.  Mr.  Oudes- 
iuys is  Vice-President  of  the  Baltimore  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  lie  has  been  an 
active  member  of  it  since  1861.  lie  has  been  Treasurer 
of  the  Historical  Society  since  1868,  and  one  of  the  'Trus- 
tees of  its  Peabody  Fund.  Ife  is 'Treasurer  of  the  Mary- 
land Academy  of  Sciences,  which  position  he  has  held 
since  May,  1874,  and  is  one  of  its  Trustees.  He  is  also  a 
Manager  of  the  Baltimore  General  Dispensary  fur  furnish- 
ing gratuitous  medical  advice  and  medicines  to  the  sick 
poor,  and  is  a Manager  of  the  Prisoners’  Aid  Society  for 
Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  Prisoners  in  Jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries. For  about  six  years  he  was  a Manager  of  the 
Maryland  Institute.  In  all  these  positions  he  has  ever 
taken  an  active  interest  in  promoting  the  objects  of  their 
organization,  and  in  all  he  has  served  without  compensa- 
tion. lie  has  never,  taken  a prominent  part  in  politics. 
From  his  boyhood  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Prot- 
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estant  Episcopal  Church,  having  attended  the  Sunday- 
school  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  for  many  years.  He  is  now 
(1878)  in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  in  excellent  health. 

^YpEONHARDT,  Wii.i.iam  and  John  II.,  Wagon  and 
SlBrJI  Carriage  Builders,  were  the  sons  of  Henry  L.  Loon- 
’■“P"’  hardt,  now  deceased.  William  Leonhardt,  the 
T senior  partner  of  this  firm,  was  born  in  Baltimore  in 
el  April,  1843,  and  learned  his  trade  with  his  father. 
His  brother,  John  H.  Leonhardt,  was  born  in  the  same  city 
in  July,  1848,  and  learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1871,  the  two  brothers  started  in  business  for  them- 
selves, under  the  above-named  firm,  at  No.  61  Holliday 
Street,  Baltimore.  Here,  two  years  later,  they  found  them- 
selves straitened  in  room  for  their  manufactures,  the  num- 
ber of  hands  in  their  employ  having  increased  from  two  to., 
twelve  or  fourteen.  'They  accordingly  removed  to  No.  25 
Saratoga  Street,  near  Gay  Street,  where  they  occupy  a large 
three-story  building,  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  a very  commo- 
dious one,  being  in  the  rear  of  the  main  establishment. 
Mr.  William  Leonhardt  was  married  in  1867,  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  John  IT,  in  1872.  The  former  is  an  active 
and  highly  valued  member  of  the  High  Street  Baptist 
Church,  and  the  latter  of  St.  Matthew’s  Lutheran  Church, 
in  the  Sunday-school  of  which  he  holds  the  position  of 
Superintendent.  Religion  with  them  both  holds  a large 
place  even  in  their  daily  business  life.  Each  noon  they 
hold  a prayer-meeting  among  their  workmen  and  appren- 
tices, in  which  all  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  shops  at 
the  time  are  invited  to  participate.  The  firm  has  steadily 
prospered,  and  with  every  promise  of  future  success. 

gdlfraOHNSON,  John,  Merchant,  was  born,  June  24, 
*809,  in  the  County  of  Derry,  Ireland.  His 
1'\(j  J father,  Patrick  Johnson,  was  a native  of  Ireland, 
1 but  of  Scotch  descent,  a farmer  and  freeholder.  His 
1 mother  was  Alice,  daughter  of  Bernard  Trainor, 
also  a farmer  and  freeholder  of  the  county  of  Derry, 
Ireland.  In  early  youth  Mr.  Johnson  pursued  his  studies 
at  Foyle  College,  Londonderry.  In  1835  he  entered  the 
Freshman  Class  of  'Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland,  and 
graduated  in  1839.  After  graduating,  he  became  for 
four  years  Professor  of  Latin  in  Foyle  College.  He 
then  established  a Mathematical  and  Classical  School 
in  Castle  Wellan,  which  he  continued  for  five  years.  In 
1847,  September  2,  he  left  Ireland  for  New  York.  He  im- 
mediately became  Professor  in  St.  Mary’s  College  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  where  he  taught  for  one  year,  when 
he  went  to  North  Carolina  and  taught  for  one  year  in 
Washington  Academy.  He  then  taught  for  two  years  in 
Washington  Academy,  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland. 
In  1853  he  began  the  grocery  business,  and  although  inex- 
perienced in  that  line,  was  successful  from  the  start.  I lav- 
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ing  but  two  thousand  dollars  capital,  he  began  in  a small 
way,  and  gradually  extended  his  business  until  his  sales 
amounted  to u hundred  thousand  dollars  in  one  year, being 
engaged  in  lmlli  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  lie  has 
never  given  but  two  business  notes,  both  of  whieh  were 
paid  before  maturity.  Though  in  principle  he  is  a Demo- 
crat, he  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  lie  is 
a member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  has  always  mani- 
fested a deep  interest  in  educational  matters,  and  has 
served  as  one  of  the  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  written  a number  of  essays  on  the  abso- 
lute ownership  of  the  land,  and  believes  that  every  man 
who  tills  the  soil  should  be  the  owner  of  it.  Being  a man 
of  sound  judgment  and  large  experience,  he  is  frequently 
consulted  by  his  own  countrymen  in  regard  to  their  diffi- 
culties and  business  interests. 


?irfy>lIA\  i:R,  NathaniM.,  J.,  Lawyer,  was  born  in 
J Jl  U Braintree,  Massachusetts,  December  22,  1819. 

After  receiving  a preliminary,  education  in  his  na- 
! live  town,  and  taking  an  academic  course  at  Ran- 
1 dolph,  lie,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  entered 
Brown  University,  l’rovidence,  Rhode  Island.  lie  re- 
mained in  that  institution  for  two  years,  and  then  went  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  entered  the  mercantile  establishment 
of  Mr.  Chauncey  Brooks,  as  bookkeeper,  with  whom  he 
became  associated  in  business  within  two  years  after  his 
engagement  with  him  in  that  capacity.  In  1850  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  with  the  late  John  Nelson,  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law  in  1852.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Maryland, 
Honorable  William  Brice  being  the  Chief  Attorney.  After 
six  years’  service  in  the  al*>vc  capacity  he  resigned  the 
position  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
184S  he  married  Miss  Clara  Emily  (lilies,  daughter  of 
I lenry  M.  (lilies,  a distinguished  music  teacher,  of  Balti- 
more, by  which  marriage  he  has  had  two  children,  Clara 
Emily  and  Edmund.  The  latter  is  a Civil  Engineer  in  the 
Stale  Department,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  married 
Miss  Hamilton,  of  Baltimore.  In  1863  Mr.  Thayer  mar- 
ried, a second  time,  Miss  Abbie  Locke,  daughter  of  Judge 
George  Locke,  of  Manchester,  New  Blampshire. 


^W'iW^jINIEIE,  William,  son  of  James  and  Eliz^ieth 
Hyne  Minifie,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England, 
August  14,  1805.  He  received  a fair  English 
•W|>n  education  in  the  private  schools  of  Totness,  in  that 
cl'G  county.  He  remembered  very  well  the  public 
rejoicings  held  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  France, 
when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  sent  to  Elba,  and  those  in 


the  following  year,  when  the  news  of  the  great  victory  of 
Waterloo  was  received  ; also  of  the  great  excitement  which 
occurred  several  years  afterward,  when  the  news  was  re- 
ceived that  the  bill  against  Queen  ( arobne  w as  thrown  out 
ol  the  House  of  Lords.  1 1 is  parents  belonged  to  the 
National  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  lie  was  baptized,  and 
was  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a carpenter  and  joiner  of  Totness, 
with  whom  he  served  two  years,  when  his  master  failed  in 
business  and  a portion  of  the  premium  paid  was  lost.  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Jacob  Harvey,  of 
Torquay,  who  carried  on  a large  building  business,  to  whom 
a premium  of  forty  pounds  was  paid.  He  lived  in  Mr. 
Harvey’s  family  five  years.  During  his  residence  at  Tor- 
quay he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Mary  White,  to  whom 
he  was  married,  January  14,  1828.  They  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  in  January,  1878.  Immediately  after  their  " 
marriage  they  started  for  London,  stopping  at  Dartmouth 
and  at  Totness,  to  visit  his  mother,  then  to  Exeter.  On  the 
third  evening  they  left  Exeter  on  the  top  of  the  mail  coach, 
arriving  in  London  in  about  twenty-four  hours  ; the  distance 
is  now  travelled  by  rail  in  four  hours.  On  the  28th  they 
sailed  from  the  London  docks  foi  Baltimore,  where  they 
arrived  after  a very  stormy  passage  of  seventy  two  days. 
For  several  months  after  his  arrival  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Mini- 
fie worked  at  shipjoiner’s  work,  the  hours  of  labor  being 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  the  wages  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  day.  He  then  opened  a carpenter 
shop  on  his  own  account.  In  the  early  spring  of  1830  he 
started  for  England,  in  the  old  ship  Dumfries,  Captain 
Harvey  ; on  the  second  night  after  she  left  the  city,  she 
was  caught  in  a violent  storm  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  diil 
so  much  damage  that  she  returned  for  repairs  to  Baltimore, 
where  she  arrived  after  two  weeks’  absence.  Two  weeks 
after  he  embarked  in  the  ship  Philip  'Babb,  and  arrived  in 
Liverpool  in  twenty  days.  He  returned  to  Baltimore  in 
the  same  ship,  with  his  mother  and  sister,  his  only  near  rela- 
tives, the  return  voyage  occupying  six  weeks.  This  was 
before  the  days  of  steam  navigation.  In  1836  Mr.  Minilie 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Maryland"  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence and  Literature,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part.  The 
association  was  dissolved  in  1844,  for  want  of  support;  at 
the  time  of  its  dissolution  he  was  one  of  the  curators.  In 
1837  he  announced  himself  as  an  architect  and  builder,  and 
in  that  year  designed  and  built  the  Front  Street  Theatre,  in 
Baltimore.  It  was  generally  considered  to  be  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  theatre  then  existing  in  the  United  States. 

It  received  much  praise  from  prominent  actors  and  others, 
for  its  interior  arrangement  and  admirably  acoustic  quali- 
ties. In  September,  1845,  he  was  elected  Teacher  of 
Drawing  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Baltimore,  and 
occupied  that  position  for  five  years.  Drawing  had  not 
previously  been  taught  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  The  course  of  instruction  he  adopted  was  very  simi- 
lar to  the  industrial  drawing  now  used  in  the  public  schools, 
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and  li is  own  work,  afterward  published,  was  used  orally 
for  instrumental  drawing.  In  i S 5 he  was  elected  Profes- 
sor of  Drawing  for  the  School  of  I lesign,  of  the  Maryland 
I list  it  11I  e for  the  I’m  mol  ion  of  the  Mechanic  Alls.  I le  de- 
vised a course  of  instruction,  reorganized  the  school,  and 
gave  short  addresses  at  the  opening  and  closing  o t the  an- 
nual sessions.  These  addresses  have  been  published.  In 
1849  he  published  his  Textbook  of  Geometrical  Drawing, 
Perspective  and  Shadows,  to  which  was  afterward  added  an 
Essay  on  the  Theory  and  Application  of  Color  ; the  whole 
illustrated  with  fifty-six  steel  plates,  royal  8vo.  This  work 
has  been  very  favorably  received,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  especially  by  the  scientific  press  of  both  coun- 
tries. In  1853  it  was  introduced  into  the  Department  of 
Art  of  the  ISritish  Government  at  Marlborough  House, 
London,  and  was  placed  in  the  list  of  books  recommended 
to  the  schools  of  art  and  design  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
A duodecimo  edition,  slightly  abridged,  illustrated  with 
forty-eight  steel  plates,  was  soon  after  published  for  the  use 
of  schools.  Up  to  this  time  (1878),  fifteen  thousand  copies 
of  these  books  have  been  published,  viz.,  nine  thousand  of 
the  octavo,  known  to  the  trade  as  the  “ Mechanical  Draw- 
ings," and  six  thousand  of  the  l2ino.,  known  as  the  “ Geo- 
metrical.” They  are  in  use  in  many  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  United  Slates,  and  are  largely  used  for  self- 
instruction.  Mr.  Minihe  has  been  a frequent  contributor  to 
the  local  press,  generally  on  scientific  subjects;  his  series 
of  letters  in  the  Baltimore  American  and  The  Sun,  on  the 
various  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Bal- 
timore, attracted  much  attention.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  present  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
is  still  a member,  but  in  consequence  of  increased  deaf- 
ness, seldom  attends  the  meetings,  unless  he  has  a commu- 
nication to  read.  In  1858  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  is 
still  a member,  but  for  the  reason  above  given,  does  not 
attend  the  meetings;  he  takes  great  interest,  however,  in 
reading  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Association,  lie 
became  a naturalized  American  citizen  about  1833,  having 
given  notice  of  his  intention  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Baltimore,  which  city  has  been  his  residence  for  fifty  years, 
lie  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  nor  held  any 
political  appointment ; he  has,  however,  always  had  very 
decided  opinions.  He  was  an  old-line  Whig,  and  voted 
for  Henry  Clay  for  President,  was  a very  decided  out- 
spoken Union  man  during  the  civil  war,  and  is  a firm  Re- 
publican  at  present.  He  is  of  temperate  habits  and  cheer- 
ful disposition.  His  pleasant  manners,  intelligence,  and 
integrity,  have  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  community.  Though  born  and  educated  in  lEngland, 
he  has  become  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  the  best 
elements  and  character  of  an  American  cili/cn.  In  religion 
he  does  not  hold  to  any  particular  creed,  but  inclines  to 
liberal  views.  He  was  one  ol The  originators  of  the  Mary- 
land Mechanics’  Institute,  and  also  of  the  Allston  Associa- 


tion. The  object  proposed  when  the  Allston  Association 
was  first  formed,  was  the  formation  of  a life  school,  and 
other  aids  lor  the  benefit  of  artists  and  amateurs,  but  with 
the  exception  of  a few  exhibitions  of  pictures,  at  some  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Association,  nothing  was  done  in  aid 
of  ail  ; it  was  soon  converted  into  a social  club.  lie  has 
always  been  active  in  art  measures.  In  1847  he  purchased 
the  stock  of  a book  and  stationery  store,  to  which  he  soon 
added  drawing  instruments  and  materials,  as  his  own  ex- 
perience as  architect  and  teacher  had  shown  him  the  need 
of  such  a depot,  and  some  years  later  added  artists’  ma- 
terials to  his  stock.  He  occupied  the  premises  1 14  West 
Baltimore  Street  for  twenty-nine  years.  Since  1868  his 
eldest  son,  f.  Woodfin  Minifie,  has  been  associated  with 
him  as  a partner.  In  1876  they  removed  to  No.  5 North 
Charles  Street. 


^T£Y^ILsON,  William,  senior  member  of  the  eminent 
sh>l)Pil>g  firm,  in  its  day,  of  William  Wilson  & 
1 Sons,  was  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1750.  His 
^ father  was  |ames  Wilson,  a native  of  Scotland,  who 
l first  removed  to  London,  and  afterwards  to  Ireland, 
settling  near  Limerick.  When  William  was  twenty  years 
of  age  he  came  to  America,  and,  in  1773,  married  Miss  Jane 
Stonsbury,  of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  By  energy 
and  strict  integrity  in  business  he  accumulated  sufficient 
means  to  enable  him,  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  to  engage  in  the  shipping  business,  and  under  the 
firm  of  Wilson  & Maris,  to  become  an  importer  of  goods. 
That  house  was  established  in  1790.  Twelve  years  later, 
in  1802,  he  took  two  of  his  sons,  James  and  Thomas,  into 
partnership,  under  the  style  of  William  Wilson  & Sons. 
No  house  ever  established  in  Baltimore  has  had  a more 
enviable  record.  William  Wilson  & Sons  became  owners 
of  a large  number  of  vessels,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  China,  Calcutta,  Batavia,  and  other  ports  in  the 
East  Indies,  Holland,  England,  Brazil,  and  the  West  coast 
of  South  America.  Their  ships  navigated  every  sea  and 
traded  in  every  available  port,  bringing  Baltimore  into 
commercial  relations  with  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
This  house  long  conducted  a prosperous  shipping  trade, 
enjoying,  during  the  sixty  years  of  its  active  existence,  the 
highest  credit,  anti  its  several  members  commanding  uni- 
versal respect.  In  1862  they  retired  from  active  business, 
disposing  of  their  vessels,  but  the  seniors,  David  S.  and 
Thomas  J.,  still  retain  the  old  firm  name ; while  the 
juniors,  Henry  R.  and  James  G.,  have  lAken  to  other  pur- 
suits. William  Wilson,  its  founder,  was  Highly  esteemed 
for  his  nobility  of  character,  lie  was  urbane,  upright, 
and  beneficent,  lie  gave  material  encouragement  to  every 
benevolent  enterprise.  He  was  an  active  member  and 
most  liberal  supporter  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  con- 
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trihuted  hugely  towards  building  the  house  of  worship  for  I 
the  use  of  the  First  baptist  (.  lunch,  on  the  corner  of  Sharp 
and  Lombard  streets,  a church  whose  history  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  progress  of  Baltimore,  civilly 
and  religiously.  Mr.  Wilson  evinced  Ins  love  for  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption  by  open-handed  and  well  timed  gen- 
erosity. In  1S14,  when  no  funds  could  be  obtained  from 
Washington  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Government,  he 
tendered  the  Navy  Agent,  James  Beatty,  a loan  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  then,  on  its  repayment,  refused  in- 
terest, saying  that  “ the  money  was  lying  idle,  and  it  was 
just  as  well  that  the  Government  should  have  the  use  of 
it.”  William  Wilson  was  a member  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature  during  one  term,  being  nominated  on  account 
of  his  undoubted  popularity  to  replace  a candidate  with- 
drawn on  the  morning  of  the  election.  He  died,  March 
30,  1S24,  leaving  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Lie  occu- 
pied a number  of  important  positions  of  responsibility  anil 
trust,  which  he  most  satisfactorily  filled.  For  seventeen 
years  he  was  President  of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  other  leading  corporations.  His 
family  became  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  influential 
in  the  State,  and  widely  and  honorably  connected,  lames 
G.  Wilson,  a member  of  William  Wilson  & Sons,  until  they 
ceased  active  business,  and  William  B.,  great-grandsons  of 
William  Wilson,  and  sons  of  David  L.  Wilson,  are  part- 
ners in  the  banking-house  of  Wilson,  Colston  & Co.,  Balti- 
more. William  Wilson  Corcoran,  the  distinguished  banker 
and  philanthropist,  was  named  after  him,  and  is  a grand- 
nephew. Mr.  Wilson’s  eldest  son,  James  Wilson,  was  born 
December  3,  1775.  lie  married  Miss  Mary  Shields, 
daughter  of  David  Shields,  of  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  death  occurred  February  10,  1851.  lie  was 
actively  engaged  in  business  as  a member  of  the  firm  of 
William  Wilson  N Sons  until  his  death.  He  was  a Di- 
rector in  the  Bank  of  Baltimore  from  the  time  of  his  father’s 
demise,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  William  Dorman’s 
Presidency  of  that  bank  was  acting  President,  on  account 
of  that  gentleman’s  ill  health.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Dor- 
man he  was  offered  the  Presidency,  but  his  own  failing 
health  constrained  him  to  decline.  1 Ie  was  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  the  Baltimore  General  Dispen- 
sary, a charitable  institution,  founded  in  1801,  of  which 
his  father  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators.  Lie  was 
a member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  In  the  attack  of 
the  British  on  Baltimore,  in  1814,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Committee  of  Vigilance  and  Safety,  which  governed  the 
city  during  that  trying  period.  He  was  also  a member  of 
the  City  Council  in  1819.  He  had  ten  children.  His  son 
David  S.,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  became  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  William  Wilson  & Sons.  While  holding 
aloof  from  public  positions  generally,  like  his  father  and 
grandfather,  he  had  been  identified  with  the  Bank  of  Bal- 
timore, of  which  he  served  as  Director  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  the  Presidency  of  which  he  was  offered,  but  de- 


clined on  account  of  pressing  business  engagements.  Since 
his  retirement  from  active  commercial  pursuits  he  has  passed 
a great  part  of  his  time  in  extensive  foreign  travel,  having 
made  several  visits  to  Europe,  and  travelled  through  parts 
o(  Asia  and  Africa,  and  also  visiting  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  United  Stales.  He  married  Mary  Hollins, 
daughter  of  William  D.  liowly,  anil  granddaughter  of 
Daniel  Bowly,  one  of  the  Town  Commissioners  before 
Baltimore  was  incorporated  as  a city,  and  for  whom  Bowly’s 
Wharf  was  named.  The  other  children  were  Jane  S.,  of 
Baltimore  County,  who  married  Robert  P.  Brown,  a mer- 
chant of  Baltimore,  son  of  Dr.  George  Brown,  an  eminent 
Irish  physician,  who  came  to  Baltimore  during  the  yellow 
fever  scourge;  Eliza  McKirn,  who  never  married;  Wil- 
liam C.,  who  was  engaged  in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
pursuits,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  import  and  introduce 
into  Maryland  Alderney  or  Jersey  cattle,  lie  was  never 
married,  and  died  April  20,  1878;  Mary  D.,  who  married 
Henry  Patterson,  son  of  William  Patterson,  and  brother 
of  Madame  Bonaparte  ; Anne  R.,  wife  of  Frederick  Har- 
rison, of  Baltimore  County,  formerly  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  V.  Mr.  Harrison,  w ho  was  a graduate  of  West  Point, 
belonged  to  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  and 
was  one  of  the  party  to  make  the  first  reconnoissance  for  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  1827,  and  to  locate  the  road 
from  tidewater  to  Ellicott’s  Mills  in  1S28;  Thomas  J.,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  William  Wilson  A Sons,  married  Maria 
D’Arcy,  who  died  at  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England  ; 
Henry  R.,  also  a member  of  the  same  firm,  who  married 
Sallie  Skinner,  of  Talbot  County,  Maryland  ; James,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eleven  years;  and  Melville,  w ho  died  at 
twenty-nine.  William  Wilson’s  second  son,  Thomas  Wilson, 
was  born  in  1777 . He  married  Mary  Cruse,  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia, and  died  February  12,  1845.  His  children  were, 
James  Hamilton,  who  married  Margaret  M.  Marriott,  and 
died  in  1853,  leaving  three  children;  William  Thomas, 
who  married  Henrietta  D’Arcy,  and  died  in  1852,  also 
leaving  three  children;  Emma,  who  married  Thomas  U. 
Teackle,  and  died  in  1861,  leaving  a daughter;  Mary 
Cruse,  who  married  J.  Mckine  Marriott,  and  died  in  1856, 
leaving  four  children;  and  Franklin  Wilson,  wdio  married 
Virginia  Appleton,  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  has  been  the 
well-known  pastor  of  several  Baptist  churches  in  Balti- 
more. William  Wilson’s  third  son  was  William  Wilson, 
Jr.  He  w'as  born  in  1779,  and  married  for  his  first  wife, 
Ann  Carsen,  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters,  Ann,  who  never  married,  and  Jane,  who 
married  Mr.  Sandford.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Knox, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Knox,  Presulent  of  the  old 
Baltimore  College,  on  Mulberry  Street,  opposite  Cathedral 
Street,  now  the  University  of  Maryland.  . By  this  mar- 
riage he  had  issue  as  follows:  Isabella,  who  married  I.an- 
caster  Ould,  of  Baltimore;  William  K.,  of  St.  Louis,  wdio 
married  Miss  Wise,  of  Alexandria,  Virginia;  Samuel, 
died  at  St.  Douis  ; James  Thomas,  died  young,  in  1839; 
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Fayette,  of  St.  I.ouis,  now  in  Baltimore,  married  Miss 
SlinglulT;  Mary  E.,  wife  of  Charles  M.  Keyset",  of  Balti- 
more; Martha,  married  Alexander  Kelly,  deceased  ; Han- 
nah, second  wile  ol  Alexander  Kelly;  and  Lewis,  now 
living  in  Si.  I.ouis.  Thomas  and  William  Wilson,  Jr., 
sons  of  William  Wilson,  Sr.,  Belonged  to  the  “Inde- 
pendent Blues,”  of  the  Fifth  Maryland  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Aaron  R.  Levering.  William  was  a 
lieutenant  of  the  company,  and  they  were  both  with  the 
regiment  at  the  battle  of  Bladenslmrg,  and  in  the  vanguard 
at  the  battle  of  North  Point,  when  the  British  General 
Ross  was  killed.  William  Wilson,  Sr.’s  daughter  was 
Hannah.  She  was  born  about  1781,  and  died,  May,  1854. 
She  married  Mr.  Peter  Levering.  Her  only  surviving 
children  are  Thomas  W.  Levering,  and  Louisa  S.,  widow 
of  William  W.  Lawrason. 


fcf  M 1 T 1 1 , Robert  T.,  Grand  Scribe  and  Past  Grand 
^TTY  Worthy  Patriarch  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  was 
.» |V'  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  1814.  He  received 
1 his  education  at  private  schools  and  the  Baltimore  Col- 
J>  lege,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  entered  as  clerk 
the  Ellicott  Iron  Works,  on  the  Patapsco  River,  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Maryland.  After  serving  in  that  capacity 
for  about  five  years,  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  where,  for 
some  three  years,  he  carried  on  the  business  of  an  account- 
ant. lie  was  subsequently  engaged  for  over  two  years  in 
teaching  at  Franklin,  Baltimore  County,  in  Baltimore  city, 
and  other  places.  During  the  last-mentioned  period  he 
read  law,  with  a view  to  fitting  himself  for  the  convey- 
ancing business,  which  lie  designed  to  ultimately  engage 
in.  After  pursuing  mercantile  business  for  four  or  five 
years,  he  established  himself  in  the  above  vocation  about 
the  year  1856,  and  at  once  entered  upon  a lucrative  busi- 
ness, enjoying  the  implicit  confidence  of  members  of  the 
bar,  and  those  possessing  or  representing  large  property 
interests.  That  business  he  has  been  steadily  and  success- 
fully prosecuting  for  over  twenty-two  years.  Though 
diligent  in  business,  Mr.  Smith  lias,  from  his  earliest  man- 
hood, been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  temperance.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  no  man  in  the  country  has  been  more 
thoroughly,  and  for  a greater  period  of  time,  identified  with 
temperance  movements  than  Mr.  Smith.  As  far  back  as 
1837  he  to^k  an  active  part  in  the  organization  and  work 
of  the  Franklin  Temperance  Society,  in  Franklin,  lialti- 
liiore  County,  of  which  he  was  the  Secretary,  being  asso- 
ciated with  many  eminent  men,  including  Rev.  I)r.  Francis 
Waters,  afterwards  Principal  of  the  Baltimore  Male  High 
School  ; 1 )r.  ( hristopher  C.  Cox , subsequently  I .ieutenant- 
Governor  of  Marylaniul  ; Dr.  Hand,  and  Rev.  William 
Stevens.  The  next  temperance  organization  in  which  he 
became  an  active  co-laborer,  was  the  Young  Men’s  Tem- 


perance Association  of  Baltimore.  This  society  was  in 
existence  for  several  years.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  into  Baltimore  in  1843, 
Mr.  Smith  immediately  became  one  of  its  most  active  and 
earnest  members,  lie  lias  held  every  office  in  the  Order. 
As  an  evidence  ol  his  efficiency  as  an  ollicer  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  Temperance  brethren, 
it  may  be  stated  that  he  was  the  first  Grand  Worthy  Pa- 
triarch of  the  State  of  Maryland  elected  for  two  years  in 
immediate  succession.  Mr.  Smith  took  a very  active  part 
in  the  earliest  movements  for  the  erection  of  the  Temper- 
ance Temple  on  Gay  Street,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
that  building  by  the  Grand  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, which  position  he  has  held  since  that  time,  for 
twelve  years  occupying  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  Grand  Scribe  of  the  State  of  Mary^_ 
land.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  prominently  identified  with  all 
the  other  Temperance  organizations  of  the  State.  He  has 
filled  all  the  offices  in  the  Temple  of  Honor  and  the  Good 
Templars,  and  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  Jonadabs,  a Tem- 
perance organization  recently  formed.  He  took  a very 
active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Cadets  of  Temper- 
ance in  1845,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  Superintendent 
of  that  Order,  and  has  ever  since  held  that  position,  lie 
is  also  a member  of  the  National  Division,  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance of  North  America,  and  a prominent  and  efficient 
worker  in  the  Gospel  Temperance  movement.  In  1838  he 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  wdiich  he 
has  ever  since  been  a zealous  member.  lie  has  taken  a 
very  deep  interest  in  the  Sabbath-school  w'ork,  especially 
during  his  connection  with  the  “ Strawbridge  ” Church. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  an  attendant  of  the  old 
“ Whatcoat  ” Church.  Mr.  Smith’s  father  was  Benjamin 
Betties  Smith,  a native  of  New  York.  He  was  for  many 
years  a Captain  in  the  Merchants’  Service,  sailing  from 
Baltimore  and  other  ports.  During  the  war  of  1812  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  served  as  such  in 
the  defence  of  Baltimore  in  1814.  Captain  Smith  married 
Ann  Thompson,  daughter  of  Robert  Thompson,  a mer- 
chant of  Belfast,  Ireland.  In  1835  Mr.  Smith  married 
Miss  Mary  E.  Ream,  daughter  of  Captain  George  Ream, 
who  commanded  merchant  vessels  out  of  the  port  of  Balti- 
more. They  have  had  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are 
living,  one  son  and  four  daughters.  The  son,  Robert  T. 
Smith,  Jr.,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  bar, 
practiced  for  two  years,  and  then,  through  the  promptings 
of  duty,  abandoned  a lucrative  practice  to  enter  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  Mr.  Robert  T. 
Smith,  Sr.,  has  always  led  a quiet,  unobtrusive  life,  lie 
has  carefully  avoided  politics,  and  tjiough  frequently  so- 
licited to  fill  public  positions,  including  membership  of  the 
City  Council  and  the  Slate  Legislature,  lias  invariably  de- 
clined. I.Iis  life  has  been  an  exemplary  one,  devoted  as 
it  has  been  to  the  cause  of  reform. 
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AYI.OR,  Hkvkkknd  IIknry  Rodi.ky,  D.D.,  was 
born  in  England,  February  27,  1857.  Ills  pa- 
rents, Henry  and  Mary  Naylor,  descended  from 
(‘■Iflji  two  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  West  Riding  of 
■i'  Yorkshire,  came  to  America  in  his  infancy,  and  set- 

tled in  linllalo,  New  York,  llis  rally  education  was  ob- 
tained at  the  public  schools,  and  he  commenced  his  classical 
studies,  which  were,  however,  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
his  lather.  A few  years  later  he  took  a full  course  at  the 
Indiana  State  University,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.M., 
after  which  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  bookkeeping,  to 
assist  in  the  support  of  his  mother.  During  the  winter  of 
1857  he  was  converted  at  a revival  meeting  in  the  old  John 
Street  Methodist  Church,  New  York,  and  after  a brief 
theological  preparation  entered  the  Indiana  Conference. 
His  first  appointment  was  to  a small  and  poor  circuit,  but 
each  year  he  was  called  to  positions  of  greater  responsi- 
bility. The  last  three  years  of  the  sixteen  spent  in  that 
State  he  had  charge  of  the  Meridian  Street  Church,  In- 
dianapolis, the  largest  in  the  Conference,  which,  during  his 
pastorate,  was  greatly  increased  in  members.  In  1872  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Aslntry  University.  In  March,  1875,  he  was  transferred 
by  llishop  Wiley  to  the  Fayette  Street  Church,  Baltimore, 
where  he  preached  for  the  three  years  following.  It  was 
seldom  that  the  crowds  who  attended  could  be  comfortably 
seated.  O11  leav  ing  that  church  it  had,  with  one  exception, 
the  largest  membership  in  the  Conference.  In  March,  1878, 
Dr.  Naylor  was  appointed  by  Bishop  E.  R.  Ames  to  the 
charge  of  Metropolitan  Church,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  where  he  is  meeting  with  great  success,  lie  is 
a close  student,  and  devotes  himself  assiduously  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  large  and  cultivated  congregations 
who  attend  upon  his  preaching.  He  has  spent  one  year  in 
Europe,  which  greatly  recuperated  his  physical  energies,  and 
added  largely  to  his  stores  of  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment. He  is  a member  of  the  Orders  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
Masons,  but  owing  to  the  pressing  demands  upon  his  time 
has  been  able  to  give  very  little  attention  to  either.  He  is 
a Republican  and  an  Abolitionist  both  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion, lie  was  married,  in  October,  1855,10  I, aura  E.,only 
daughter  ol  Benjamin  T.  and  Jane  Adams,  of  Clarence, 
Erie  County,  New  York,  and  has  had  four  children,  three  of 
whom  are  living.  Dr.  Naylor  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, instructive,  and  popular  ministers  of  his  denomination. 


SSKRVING,  Lkvin  Thomas  /I  ANDY,  Judge  of  the  First 
JJD)  Judicial  Circuit  of  Maryland,  was  born  April  8, 
"■4."  1828,  in  Salisbury,  Somerset  County,  Maryland. 

k His  father,  Dr.  Handy  Harris  Irving,  was  a son  of  Dr. 
(.  Levin  Irving,  and  was  distinguished  in  his  day  as  a 
gentleman  ol  wide  culture,  and  master  of  two  professions. 


lie  studied  medicine  to  please  his  guardian,  and  although 
preferring  another  science,  achieved  great  celebrity  as  a 
practitioner,  and  was  elected  to  a Professorship  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  which 
he  declined.  To  gratify  his  own  taste,  after  practicing 
medicine  fifteen  years,  he  studied  law,  and  soon  took  high 
rank  in  this  profession,  at  a period  when  the  Somerset  bar 
was  greatly  distinguished  in  the  State  for  the  ability  and 
eminence  of  its  members.  The  labor  imposed  by  the 
practice  of  two  professions  (for  he  was  never  permitted  to 
relinquish,  entirely,  the  former),  was  too  much  for  his 
physical  endurance,  and  he  died  before  he  had  attained 
his  forty-third  year.  Judge  Irving’s  mother  was  Peggy 
Ker  Handy,  daughter  of  William  Handy,  Esq.,  of  Som- 
erset County,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Jacob  Ker,  who 
for  thirty  years  was  pastor  of  the  Manokin  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Somerset  County.  Judge  Irving  was  sent  to 
school  when  four  years  of  age.  1 1 is  classical  studies  were 
begun  at  the  Salisbury  Academy,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  John  II.  Dashiell,  D.D.,  who  afterwards  married 
a sister  of  the  Judge.  1 1 is  academic  course  was  completed 
at  Washington  Academy  near  Princess  Anne,  under  the 
tuition  of  Matthew  Spencer,  Esq.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  went  to  Princeton  College,  when  he  entered  the  junior 
class  and  graduated  with  distinction  in  1846.  Upon  his 
return  from  Princeton,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  his 
uncle,  William  W.  Handy,  then  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Somerset  bar.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849,  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  at  his  majority,  and  practiced 
law  in  Somerset  County  until  1856,  when  he  removed  to 
Cincinnati  and  formed  a partnership  with  the  Hon.  Eli  P. 
Norton.  Having  returned  to  Maryland  the  following  year, 
to  settle  his  unfinished  business,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
remain  and  resume  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Som- 
erset County.  I11  1858  he  settled  in  Princess  Anne,  where 
he  still  resides.  In  1859  he  entered  into  a law  partnership 
with  the  Hon.  Isaac  D.  Jones,  late  Attorney-!  ieneral  of 
the  State.  'Phis  firm  continued  in  the  full  tide  of  a suc- 
cessful practice  until  the  fall  of  1867,  when  Mr.  Jones 
was  elected  Allornoy-llenoral  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Irving 
was  elected  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  First  Judi- 
cial Circuit  ol  Maryland,  which  position  he  has  acceptably 
filled  ever  since.  Judge  Irving,  early  in  life,  espoused 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  although  never 
regarded  as  a partisan  politician,  he  has  enjoyed,  in  a re- 
markable degree,  the  confidence  of  that  organization,  to 
w hich  he  has  always  remained  steadfast.  Although  firm 
in  his  convictions  as  a Democrat,  he  has  never  permitted 
his  party  predilections  to  warp  his  decisions  as  a judge. 
Indeed,  such  is  his  abhorrence  of  a partisan  judgeship  and 
his  fears  of  showing  political  bias,  that  his  friends  have 
sometimes  thought  he  leaned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  is  universally  esteemed  in  his  Judicial  Circuit,  as  an 
able  and  upright  judge.  As  early  in  life  as  his  thirteenth 
year  lie  connected  himself  w ith  the  Church,  and  is  now, 
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and  lias  been  for  many  years,  an  elder  in  tire  Presbyterian 
C'liureli  in  I’rincess  Anne,  lie  lias  been  a member  of  llie 
Masonic  Order  since  i S 5 C . lie  married  in  1865  Florence, 
eldest  daughter  of  Tliomas  T.  Upshur,  of  Northampton 
County,  Virginia,  who  is  not  less  distinguished  in  social 
circles  for  her  benevolent  disposition,  refined  ami  graceful 
manners,  and  attractive  virtues,  than  is  the  Judge  for  the 
fidelity,  integrity  and  ability  with  which  he  discharges  the 
duties  of  his  official  position. 


F?ANDY,  W 1 1,11AM  W.  In  1789  William  Handy, 
ii;j  son  of  George  Handy,  and  grandson  of  Colonel 
Isaac  Handy  (all  of  Somerset  County),  married 
Betsy  Ker,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jacob  lver,  pastor  of 
Manokin  and  Wicomico  Presbyterian  churches  from 
1765  to  1795,  when  he  died.  Mr.  Ker  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  his  grandfather,  Walter  Ker,  having  been  banished 
from  Scotland  during  the  persecution  in  the  reign  of  James 
II,  and  having  settled  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 
William  W.  Handy,  son  of  William  and  Betsy  Handy,  was 
born  February  21,  1802,  at  “Handy  Hall,”  his  father’s 
plantation  on  Wicomico  River,  near  Salisbury.  He  first 
attended  a country  school,  and  when  sufficiently  advanced 
in  his  studies  was  sent  to  Washington  Academy,  an  insti- 
tution then  noted  throughout  the  peninsula  for  its  thorough 
teachers  and  course  of  study.  When  his  academical 
course  was  completed  he  went  to  Snow  Hill  to  study  law 
with  lion.  Ephraim  K.  Wilson,  a kinsman  of  his  father 
and  mother,  and  one  of  the  noted  lawyers  of  that  day.  He 
so  impressed  his  preceptor  with  the  acuteness  of  his  legal 
perceptions,  that  he  told  his  parents  he  would  certainly 
make  his  mark.  His  subsequent  career  fulfilled  the  pre- 
diction. Soon  after  his  majority  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  before  his  twenty-second  year  was  completed,  lie 
wedded  Anne  I).  11  ustun,  daughter  of  Ur.  John  Huston, 
of  Salisbury,  lie  then  removed  to  Princess  Anne,  the 
county-seat,  to  practice  law.  In  a short  time  thereafter  he 
was  fully  established,  and  at  thirty-five  years  of  age  he 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  bar,  and  could  measure 
swords  with  the  ablest  in  the  courts  of  the  counties  where 
he  practiced,  lie  was  exhaustive  in  research,  vigorous  in 
thought,  terse,  sententious  and  logical  in  debate.  Before  a 
jury  he  was  almost  without  a rival,  lie  posssessed  the 
rare  faculty  of  grouping  the  strong  points  and  facts  in 
such  close  and  compact  array,  excluding  all  others,  as 
rarely  to  lose  a verdict.  He  Wade  his  client’s  case  his 
own,  and  always  labored  with  such  zeal  as  to  command 
confidence,  admiration,  and  success.  Though  he  has  been 
(lead  twenty-two  years,  his  inllucncc  for  good  at  the  bar  is 
still  fell.  In  184811c  was  induced  to  Iry  Cincinnati  as  a 
larger  field  for  his  abilities,  bill  llic  cholera  came,  and 


threatening  his  family  lie  returned  the  next  year  to  S0111 
erxcl  and  resumed  Ids  practice,  which  at  once  returned  to 
him.  At  the  age  of  fifty  he  found  his  health  so  undermined 
by  excessive  labor  that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
active  practice.  He  died  in  1857.  1 1 is  first  wife  died  in 

1832,  leaving  him  three  children,  two  sons,  Robert  1). 
Handy,  now  a lawyer  in  Covington,  Kentucky;  John  II. 
Handy,  now  practicing  law  at  Baltimore;  and  a daughter, 
Anne,  who  married  J.  Ilopkinson  Smith,  of  Baltimore, 
and  died,  i860.  In  1834  he  married  Sally  B.  Upshur, 
daughter  of  John  Upshur,  of  Northampton  County,  Vir- 
ginia. She  still  lives.  Rev.  William  C.  Handy,  Presby- 
terian minister  in  Schoharie,  New  York,  and  a daughter, 
are  the  only  children  of  that  marriage.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1839,  the  only 
public  office  he  ever  accepted.  He  was  a very  effi- 
cient member  of  that  body,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  speeches.  He  was  a free-trade  and  States-rights  Dem- 
ocrat. He  indorsed  Calhoun’s  nullification  doctrines.  He 
sustained  Gov.  Vesey,  as  Governor,  in  preserving  the  State 
government  in  Maryland  against  disorganizes,  who  held 
there  was  an  interregnum  by  failure  to  elect  a Governor  by 
the  electoral  college.  He  opposed  Van  Buren,  and  sus- 
tained Harrison  and  Tyler  in  1840,  but  adhered  to  Tyler 
and  his  Democratic  doctrines.  lie  was  a member  of  the 
famous  free-trade  convention  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
bold  and  succeesful  leader,  who  always  rejected  place. 
He  was  a zealous  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
rigid  temperance  man,  and  a man  of  elegant  and  refined 
manners,  and  very  commanding  appearance. 


■'L 


plLSON,  Colonel  Ephraim  King,  Lawyer  and 
l Statesman,  was  born  at  the  family  residence  on 
» ",  J the  Manokin  River,  near  Princess  Anne,  Som- 

ii  • t 

erset  County,  Maryland,  March  13,  1771.  1 1 is 

father,  David  Wilson,  was  a descendant  of  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  that  county,  and  the  family  were 
then  numerous,  wealthy,  and  influential.  His  mother  was 
Priscilla  Winder,  the  sister  of  General  Levin  Winder,  once 
Governor  of  the  State.  They  were  all  ardent  patriots,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  recollections  of  Colonel  Wilson  was  the 
capture  of  his  father’s  house  by  the  Tories  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  their  cruel  wounding  of  his  father  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  (vas  prepared 
for  college  in  the  schools  of  his  county,  and  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1790.  His  father  having  in  the  meantime 
removed  to  Worcester  County,  he  there  studied  law,  and 
afterwards  practiced  his  profession,  extending  his  labors 
into  the  adjoining  counties.  Ilis  success  from  the  first 
was  unusual  ; but  his  tastes  inclined  him  more  to  polities, 
for  which  he  seemed  especially  fitted  by  his  talents,  his 
courteous  and  winning  manners,  his  quick  and  ready  sym- 
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I > 1 1 1 1 i y with  llie  people , mill  l.is  | >i i > 1 1 1 s<-  mill  generous  iniliire. 
lit'  represent  ed  liis  coil  lily  a ml  in  In- 1 ol  limes  in  l lit.'  ( ieiier.il 
Assembly  ; also  held  oilier  important  State  offices,  and  was 
twice  elected  to  the  National  Mouse  of  Representatives, 
first  in  1826,  and  again  in  1S28.  I11  later  life  lie  was 

offered  a seat  on  1 lie  bench,  but  as  bis  profession  yielded 
him  a larger  income  for  meeting  the  increasing  expenses 
of  his  family,  he  was  compelled  to  decline  the  honor.  Ilis 
long  continuance  in  public  life  could  not  fail  to  cripple  the 
resources  of  one  so  noted  for  his  liberality,  and  his  em- 
barrassments were  increased  by  the  failure  of  certain 
enterprises  which  his  public  spirit  had  led  him  largely  to 
aid  in  initiating  and  fostering.  A large  woollen  factory, 
in  which  he  was  one  of  the  largest  stockholders,  was,  with 
its  contents,  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a bank  which 
he  had  largely  contributed  to  start  in  his  county,  owing  to 
the  mismanagement  of  others,  failed,  proving  to  him  a 
heavy  loss.  I lis  honorable  nature  would,  in  these  circum- 
stances, permit  him  to  take  but  one  course  ; he  surrendered 
his  property  to  his  creditors,  and  roused  himself  to  re- 
newed efforts  in  the  profession  which  he  had  somewhat 
neglected,  and  though  past  middle  life  became  the  leading 
lawyer  of  his  day  and  section.  Though  he  had  lost  his 
large  estates,  and  his  labors  to  support  his  family  and 
educate  his  children  were  severe,  he  always  retained  the 
same  happy,  cheerful  disposition,  and  his  usefulness  and 
popularity  never  abated.  Throughout  his  long  life  and 
all  the  mutations  of  politics,  he  was  always  the  favorite  of 
the  people,  and  no  man  ever  wielded  a larger  influence  in 
his  section,  or  with  less  fluctuation.  Always  liked,  and 
never  distrusted,  characterized  by  good  sense,  good  humor, 
high  principle,  and  great  moral  purity,  Colonel  Wilson 
was  a true  gentleman  of  the  olden  time.  Ilis  appearance 
was  attractive  and  imposing,  his  manner  at  all  times  indi- 
cating refinement  and  good  breeding.  lie  was  originally 
a Federalist  in  politics.  In  the  general  disruption  which 
finally  came  he  was  the  supporter  of  Mr.  Crawford,  for 
whom  he  was  a candidate  for  Elector  ; but  after  the  retire- 
ment of  that  gentleman  from  political  life,  he  became  and 
always  continued  a warm  friend  of  General  |ackson. 
Colonel  Wilson  Inst  married  Sally  Handy,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Samuel  llandy,  of  Worcester  County.  One  of 
her  children,  Mary  Wilson,  became  the  wife  of  Edward 
I).  Ingraham,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  married  a second  time  to  Ann  Gunby,  daughter  of 
General  John  Gunby,  of  the  same  county.  Her  daughter, 
Priscilla  Wilson,  became  the  wife  of  Judge  Asa  Spence,  of 
the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals;  another  daughter,  Ann 
Wilson,  married  Walter  P.  Snow,  once  a leading  lawyer 
and  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  the  above  county.  One  of 
the  sons  of  the  last  marriage,  W.  Sydney  Wilson,  removed 
to  Mississippi,  where  he  ranged  among  the  first  lawyers  of 
the  State,  lie  enlisted  his  fortunes  with  his  section  in  the 
late  war,  and  after  a highly  honorable  career  as  a soldier, 
and  attaining  the  rank  of  Colonel,  was  mortally  wounded 


in  the  battle  of  Anlictnm.  Another  son,  Ephraim  K. 
Wilson,  alter  having  represented  his  district  in  Congress, 
is  now  one  of  the  Associate  judges  of  the  First  Judicial 
Circuit  of  Maryland.  Colonel  Wilson  died  January  2, 
18.54. 


|iS™l|K§ILSON,  FIon.  Ephraim  K.,  was  born  December 
22,  1821,  in  Snow  Hill,  Worcester  County, 
Maryland:  His  father,  whose  full  name  he 

£ j'E  bears,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentle- 
A men  and  lawyers  of  his  day;  and  his  son,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  fully  represents  his  father  in  both  char- 
acters. His  mother,  Anne  I).  Wilson,  was  a daughter  of 
General  John  Gunby.  When  Judge  Wilson  was  but  a lad 
his  father  died.  He  attended  school  at  the  Academy  in* 
Snow  Hill  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  when  he  entered 
a store  in  Philadelphia  as  a clerk.  lie  had  remained  there 
but  a year,  when  Judge  Asa  Spence  (one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Circuit),  who  had  married  his  sister,  perceiving  his 
promise,  generously  assumed  the  expense  of  his  education, 
and  induced  him  to  return  to  school.  He  then  went  to 
Washington  Academy  in  Somerset  County,  and  thence  to 
Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
graduated  in  1840.  For  about  six  years  after  leaving  col- 
lege he  taught  school,  first  in  Washington  Academy,  and 
afterward  in  the  Academy  in  Snow  Hill,  during  which 
period  he  studied  law.  In  the  autumn  of  1847  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland 
for  Worcester  County.  In  the  spring  of  1848  he  opened 
a law  office  in  Snow  Hill.  His  merit  soon  brought  him 
clients,  and  for  twenty  years  he  practiced  with  energy  and 
success,  increasing  all  the  time  in  reputation  and  influence, 
and  enjoying  an  enviable  share  of  both.  To  get  rid  of  the 
excitements  of  the  trial  table  and  courts,  which  he  found 
affecting  his  health,  in  the  summer  of  1867  he  wholly  with- 
drew from  the  bar  and  retired  to  his  farm,  leaving  his  re- 
cently associated  partner,  John  11.  Handy,  Esq.,  now  of 
lialtimore  city,  in  sole  possession. of  a large  and  lucrative 
practice.  In  1852  he  was  an  Elector  on  the  Pierce  and 
King  ticket,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  speeches  in 
the  canvass.  Thereafter  he  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Worcester  County,  and 
exercised  a large  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  party  in 
the  State.  After  his  retirement  from  the  bar  he  was  in- 
duced to  accept  the  position  of  Examiner  and  Treasurer  of 
the  School  Hoard  of  Worcester  County.  I bis  position  he 
resigned  in  1869,  after  holding  it  for  a year.  In  1S72  he 
was  called  from  his  retirement  by  being  nominated  and 
elected  to  Congress.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  he 
earned  a reputation  rarely  acquired  in  one  term.  Ilis 
speech  on  civil  rights,  and  especially  the  mixed  school  prop- 
osition, was  considered  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
delivered  on  that  subject  in  either  branch  of  the  National 
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Legislature.  Disliking  public  life,  lie  declined  a reuomi- 
lialion,  and  again  retired  to  the  indulgence  of  his  fanning 
and  literary  tastes.  Upon  the  death  of  |udge  Franklin,  in 
the  winter  of  1878,  notwithstanding  his  long  retirement 
from  the  bar,  all  eyes  turned  to  him  as  the  proper  successor 
to  the  vacant  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  First  Circuit.  The 
Governor  appointed  him,  and  he  now  fills  the  place  of  As- 
sociate Judge  of  the  Circuit  with  marked  ability.  11c  lias 
been  twice  married.  In  1853  he  married  Mary  Dicker- 
son,  a daughter  of  1‘eter  Dickerson,  of  Worcester  County. 
She  left  him  two  children  : Hon.  William  S.  Wilson,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland  from  Worcester 
County  in  1878,  and  Miss  Ella  Wilson.  In  1869  he  mar- 
ried Julia  A.  Knox,  daughter  of  James  Knox,  of  Snow  Hill, 
and  four  children  bless  that  marriage.  In  early  manhood 
he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church — the  church  of  his 
ancestors — and  has  through  life  been  an  earnest  defender 
of  its  faith.  A thorough  scholar  and  discriminating  lawyer, 
he  was,  while  at  the  bar,  a warm  and  impassioned  advo- 
cate. As  a judge  he  commands  universal  respect  and  con- 
fidence. As  a citizen  and  a friend  he  has  always  been  pro- 
verbially true. 


S^Tj^LAGGETT,  Joseph  Edward,  M.D.,  was  born  in 
{Y/jL  Pleasant  Valley,  Washington  County,  Maryland, 
September  5,  1830.  lie  is  the  only  son  of  the  late 
T Dr.  James  Hawkins  Claggett  and  Elizabeth  Ann 
To  Claggett.  The  former  was  a native  of  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  and  in  addition  to  fine  personal  trails 
of  character  was  of  high  professional  standing.  Dr.  [.  E. 
Claggett’s  mother  is  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mary 
Ann  Garrott,  and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Zacbariah  Clag- 
gelt,  who  was  an  incorporator  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland.  She  is  of  a warm  and  generous 
nature,  and  has  done  much  to  mould  and  develop  the  char- 
acter of  her  only  son.  The  Claggetts  are  of  English  de- 
scent, and  include  among  the  members  of  their  family 
Itishop  Thomas  John  Claggett,  the  founder  of  St.  Peter’s 
Episcopal  Church  in  Baltimore.  Dr.  Claggett  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  private  schools  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  place  of  his  nativity.  In  early  life  he 
developed  a taste  and  inclination  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. After  reading  in  his  father’s  office  eighteen  months 
he  attended  three  courses  of  medical  lectures,  of  eight 
months  each,  in  the  Winchester  Medical  College,  of  Vir- 
ginia. lie  subsequently  attended  the  medical  colleges  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  1851  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  his  father’s  office,  but  after  four 
years  of  laborious  professional  work  in  a mountainous 
country  he  was  attacked  with  incipient  consumption,  and 
was  compelled  to  desist  from  practice,  and  seek  the  warmer 
66 


and  more  congenial  climate  of  the  Southern.  Stales.  lie 
returned  to  his  home  after  an  absence  of  seven  months, 
somewhat  improved  in  health,  but  yet  unable  to  resume 
his  practice,  lie  then  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  Virginia,  in  which  he  remained  for  six 
years,  from  1855  to  1861.  During  his  residence  at  Har- 
per’s Ferry  the  John  Brown  raid  occurred.  Dr.  Claggett 
knew  John  Brown  well.  When  the  Confederate  Army, 
under  General  Joe  Johnston,  fell  back  upon  Winchester,  Dr. 
Claggett  abandoned  his  home  and  business,  and  went  to 
Richmond,  where,  after  passing  the  Army  Medical  Exam- 
ining Board  as  full  surgeon,  he  joined  General  Lee’s  army, 
and  remained  in  the  field  until  the  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox Court-house.  He  held  the  position  of  Chief  Surgeon 
of  the  Army  Hospital,  better  known  as  the  Receiving  and 
Forwarding  Hospital,  A.  N.  Virginia.  His  experience  "’in 
the  field  restored  him  to  perfect  health.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  At  the  reopening  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  Washington  University,  in  1866,  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
which  position  he  held  with  honor  during  a period  of  six 
years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Obstetrics, 
lecturing  in  that  branch  for  four  years.  Dr.  Claggett  is  a 
member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland. 
During  1878  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  visiting 
the  principal  medical  schools  and  hospitals.  He  married, 
in  1850,  Sidney  C.  Lindsay,  daughter  of  Mr.  Lewis  Lind- 
say, of  Winchester,  Virginia,  by  whom  he  has  one  child,  a 
daughter. 


|5^fe?TUMP,  Frederick,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Second 
ajplv)  Judicial  Circuit  of  Maryland,  was  born  in  Cecil 
•f-TC  County,  March  17,  1837.  He  was  graduated  at 
^ Princeton  College  in  the  class  of  1859,  and  was  one 
i of  the  junior  orators  of  that  class.  He  read  law 
with  his  uncle  by  marriage,  the  II011.  James  T.  McCul- 
lough, of  Elklon,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cecil  in 
1861,  became  associated  in  practice  with  Mr.  McCul- 
lough, and  prosecuted  his  profession  assiduously  until 
1867,  when  he  was  elected  Associate  Judge  of  the  Second 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Maryland,  which  position  he  now 
holds,  and  is  remarkable  for  his  clearness  of  perception, 
legal  knowledge,  and  sound  judgment.  Judge  Stump  in- 
herits the  characteristic  German  fondness  (which  all  his 
ancestors  have  manifested),  for  land  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  stock  raising,  and  devotes  his  leisure  time  to 
looking  after  his  blooded  stock  and  farm  on  Deer  Creek, 
in  Harford  County.  Although  the  family  have  been 
strong  partisans,  yet  they  never  entered  the  political  arena 
for  personal  preferment,  and  Judge  Stump  (of  the  fifth 
generation  who  have  resided  in  Cecil  County  since  1700), 
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is  the  first  of  the  name,  in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  who 
has  ever  held  or  been  a candidate  for  any  office  (Judge 
Henry  Stump,  of  Baltimore,  was  an  uncle,  and  the  present 
State  Senator  from  Harford  County,  Herman  Stump,  Jr., 
being  a cousin).  John  Stump,  the  progenitor  of  the 
family,  was  a Prussian,  a cousin  of  the  Frederick  Von 
Trench,  who  figured  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  (Ireat, 
and  who  was  imprisoned  for  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the 
sister  of  that  monarch.  He  and  Mary,  his  wife,  came  to 
America  about  1700,  and  purchased  a large  tract  of  land 
(near  what  is  now  Perry ville)  in  Cecil  County,  whereon 
they  resided  until  the  time  of  their  death.  John  Stump 
died  in  1 747,  leaving  two  sons,  John  and  Henry.  file 
latter  moved  to  Harford  (then  Baltimore)  County  shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  John  married  Hannah,  a 
daughter  of  William  Husband,  a descendant  on  the  female 
side  of  Augustine  Herman,  and  continued  to  reside  in 
Cecil  County  until  1796,  when  he  sold  both  his  own  estate 
and  that  of  his  wife,  that  had  descended  to  her  from 
Augustine  Herman,  on  Bohemia  Manor,  and  in  1797  re- 
moved to  Harford  County.  The  other  brother,  Henry, 
married  Rachel  Perkins,  and  had  a large  family  of  children, 
one  of  whom,  named  John,  married  his  cousin,  Hannah, 
daughter  of  his  unde,  John  Stump,  and  removed  to  Balti- 
more city,  where  for  many  years  he  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  confining  himself  principally  to  the 
Spanish  trade.  In  1800  he  retired  from  business,  pur- 
chased the  farm  near  Perryville,  in  Cecil  County,  known 
as  “ Perry  Point,”  and  resided  there  until  his  death  in 
1828.  This  valuable  estate  is  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  his  son  John,  who  married  Mary  Alecin,  daughter  of 
Colonel  George  E.  Mitchell  and  his  wife  Mary,  wee  Hooper, 
of  Dorchester  County,  Maryland.  Their  son  Frederick, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  one  of  ten  living  children. 
Their  names  are  Mary  11.,  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  S.  C. 
Smith;  Anna,  wife  of  William  Webster;  Catharine  W., 
wife  of  l)r.  James  M.  Magraw,  all  of  Harford  County; 
Henrietta,  wife  of  Alexander  Mitchell,  now  of  Philadel- 
phia; Frederick,  John,  Dr.  George  M.,  Henry,  Arthur, 
Kli/abelh  11.,  and  Alicia  M.,  of  Cecil  County.  Colonel 
Mitchell  w as  ol  the  tegular  army,  and  served  through  the 
war  of  1 8 1 2 with  distinction.  He  received  a vote  of 
thanks  from  Cungress,  and  a sword  from  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Having  been  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1805,  after  the  w'ar  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  army,  and  thereafter,  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Cecil  County  until  his  death  in  1833,  which  oc- 
curred while  he  was  serving  his  third  term  in  Congress, 
lie  was  the  son  of  Dr,  Abraham  Mitchell,  of  Chestnut 
Level,  Pennsylvania,  who  in  1768  removed  to  Klkton, 
Cecil  County,  and  continued  to  reside  there  and  practice 
his  profession  until  his  death  in  i8ifi.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  he  turned  his  dwelling  into  a hospital  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  American  soldiers.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Thompson,  the  son  of  Richard 


Thompson,  whose  father’s  name  was  also  Richard,  and 
who  was  the  son  of  John  Thompson.  I (is  wife,  Judith, 
was  a daughter  of  Augustine  Herman.  Ihe  Stumps 
area  large  and  prominent  family  in  Cecil,  Harford,  and 
Baltimore  counties,  in  Baltimore  city,  and  in  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Texas. 


Jlfl^DEI.EN,  Richard  Henry,  Lawyer,  was  born  in 
jjUjf-  Charles  County,  Maryland,  in  November,  1830. 

1 1 is  father,  George  Kdelen,  farmer,  of  the  above 
A county,  died  in  1855.  Richard’s  mother  was  Sarah 
4 Q.,  daughter  of  Raphael  Jameson,  of  Charles  County- 

She  died  in  1873.  She  was  a most  estimable  lady,  and  a 
devoted  Christian;  and  her  husband  w'as  highly  esteemed 
for  his  upright  character  and  morality.  After  five  years’  at- 
tendance at  a private  school,  young  Edelen  was  sent  to 
Charlotte  Hall,  St.  Mary’s  County,  w here  he  was  placed  at 
an  excellent  school,  under  the  direction  of  James  Milti- 
more,  a well-known  teacher  of  that  county,  who  prepared 
him  for  Georgetown  College,  District  of  Columbia,  in 
which  institution  he  became  a student,  and  graduated  there- 
from in  1847.  During  the  first  year  after  his  graduation  he 
taught  a primary  school  and  began  the  study  of  law',  for 
which  he  had  early  evinced  an  inclination,  llis  law  pre- 
ceptor was  General  Chapman,  an  ex-member  of  Congress, 
of  Charles  County.  In  1848  he  went  to  Ballston  Spa,  New 
York,  when  he  entered  the  law  school, then  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  John  W.  Fowler,  where  he  continued  his 
legal  studies  for  nearly  two  years.  On  account  of  failing 
eyesight  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  studies  at  the 
above  place  sooner  than  he  originally  intended.  Returning 
to  Charles  County  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered 
oil  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  been 
very  successful.  In  1855  Mr-  Edelen  was  elected  as  State’s 
Attorney  for  Charles  County,  over  his  opponent,  Robert  S. 
Reeder,  who  was  the  candidate  of  the  American  or 
Know  Nothing”  party,  lie  was  twice  re-elected  to  the 
position,  thus  serving  therein  continuously  lor  twelve 
years.  He  was  a member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1864,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings. He  resides  on  an  extensive  estate,  known  as ‘‘Chest- 
nut Hill,”  near  Port  Tobacco,  which,  under  his  scientific 
farming  and  management,  is  in  a high  state  of  cultivation. 
Though  conducting  his  farm  his  chief  time  and  attention 
are  devoted  to  his  profession.  To  a very  great  extent  Mr. 
Edelen  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, jainl  his  success 
in  life  may  be  attributed  to  his  persistent  industry  and  un- 
tiring energy.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  he  occupies 
the  foremost  rank  at  the  bar  of  Charles  County,  llis 
practice  is  very  large  and  remunerative.  Mr.  Edelen  mar 
lied,  1 11 1 1 c , 1858,  Miss  Mary  B.,  daughter  of  John  Hamil- 
ton, of  Charles  County,  a wealthy  and  well-known  citi/.cn, 
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iVT^t  )UCI  ISTONE,  I roNORAiu.K  James  Monkok, 
£/■  Manufacturer  and  Legislator,  was  born  October 

31,  184(1,  at  Reading,  Herbs  County,  I’ennsylvu- 

I ui.i.  I I is  latlier,  [allies  Touelistone,  was  extensively 
engaged  in  t lie  iron  railing  business,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Maryland  Legislature  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in 
1868  and  1870.  Mr.  Touchstone  received  a common-school 
education  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  and  since  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  and  his  brother  have  been  carrying  on 
successfully  the  business  established  by  him,  the  firm  name 
being  J.  M.  Touchstone  & Brother.  Mr.  Touchstone  was 
elected  to  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  in  the  year 
1877. 


c^wtw^?0 lx R 1 SO N , Robert  Digiiton,  Attorney-at-law, 
was  born  December  20,  1830,  at  Wheeling, 
&(., ~.-u.  Virginia.  Ilis  father,  Joseph  Morrison,  a native 
1 of  Ireland,  upon  coming  to  the  United  States, 

J1  settled  in  Wheeling,  Virginia,  where  he  became  a 

prominent  and  successful  dealer  in  iron,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded, by  his  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  in 
winning  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  Richard  Tydings, 
an  eminent  divine  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
well  known  also  as  the  author  of  Tydings  on  Succes- 
sion, whose  family  for  three  or  four  generations  had 
been  natives  of  Maryland.  Joseph  Morrison  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-two  years,  leaving  eight  children.  His 
son  Robert,  after  attending  school  in  Wheeling,  was  sent, 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
there  entered  the  drug  business,  as  a preparatory  step  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  his  father  designing  him  for  a phy- 
sician. After  remaining  in  Baltimore  about  four  years,  he 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  progress  of 
the  war  with  Mexico.  Hut  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
termination  of  hostilities,  a few  days  after  his  enlistment, 
prevented  hint  from  being  sent  to  Mexico  as  he  expected. 
Having  enlisted  for  live  years,  he  was  assigned  to  Com- 
pany A,  Corps  of  Engineers,  at  that  time  commanded  by 
Captain,  afterwards  General,  George  B.  McClellan,  and 
stationed  at  West  Point,  at  which  place  he  remained  on 
duty  for  two  years  and  three  months,  when  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  discharge  from  the  service,  and  imme- 
diately returned  to  Baltimore.  On  his  return  to  that  city, 
he  endeavored  to  secure  employment  which  would  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  original  plan  of  fitting  himself  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  finally  decided  to  study  law.  He 
therefore  entered  the  office  of  James  Malcom,  Esq.,  and 
began  his  legal  studies.  Meanwhile  he  obtained  a situa- 
tion in  the  Mercantile  Library  to  arrange  and  classify  the 
books,  and  afterwards  received  an  appointment  as  teacher 
in  a public  school  of  Baltimore  County.  During  the  Iasi 
year  of  his  preparatory  studies  he  entered  the  office  of 


Benjamiin  C.  Barroll,  Esq,,  who  allowed  him  a salary  of 
one  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  ( )ii  September  15,  1S52, 
Mr.  Morrison  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice. 
Meeting  at  first  with  the  usual  success  of  beginners,  his 
constant  and  devoted  attention  to  his  duties  caused  him  to 
rise  steadily  in  his  profession,  and  has  won  for  him  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a lawyer.  Although  taking  an  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  he  has  but  once  accepted  any  office, 
and  that  one  not  calculated  to  interfere  with  his  profes- 
sional duties.  From  1S67  to  1872  lie  held  the  position  of 
City  Solicitor  for  Baltimore,  and  during  that  period  was 
engaged  in  the  trial  of  many  important  causes,  notable 
among  which  were  the  “ City  Hall  ” and  “ Bounty”  cases. 
In  the  latter  he  delivered  an  opinion,  sustained  by  the 
( ’ourt  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  that  saved 
the  city  a considerable  sum  of  money.  Mr.  Morrison  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  movements  designed  to 
secure  political  reform,  having  been  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  in  the  interest  of  reform  during  the  campaign  of 
1875-77.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  1875,  he 
took  a leading  part  in  the  contested  election  cases  arising 
therefrom,  and  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  contestants 
in  the  cases  of  S.  Teackle  Wallis  v.  Gwinn,  and  of  Henry 
M.  Warfield  u.  P\  II.  Latrobe.  During  the  civil  war  his 
sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  South,  but  he  was  op- 
posed to  actual  secession.  Mr.  Morrison’s  genial  temper 
and  attractive  manner  have  secured  for  him  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  His  family 
consists  of  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  are  living. 


(From  Baltimore , Past  and  Present ■) 

|lj|pplpALTERS,  William  T.,  is  sprung  from  a hardy 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  who  settled  more  than  a 
• century  ago  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Juniata 

J.l'L  River;  from  its  mouth  to  forty  miles  above  it,  that 
A region  being  then  an  unbroken  wilderness.  The 
descendants  of  this  stock,  by  their  labor  and  shrewd  enter- 
prise, steadily  pushing  their  fortunes  in  other  places,  have 
left  their  kindred,  Mitchells,  Stewarts,  and  Thompsons, 
still  in  possession  of  a large  part  of  their  primitive  domain, 
It  was  there  that,  in  1820,  Mr.  Walters  was  born.  His 
father,  Henry  Walters,  was  for  many  years  a merchant  and 
banker  in  that  vicinity.  Ilis  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Jane  Thompson.  In  1845  Mr.  Walters  married  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Charles  A.  and  Anna  D.  Harder,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Mrs.  Walters  died  in  London,  in  1862,  leaving 
two  children,  a son  who  graduated  at  Georgetown  College, 
and  afterwards  took  a special  course  of  practical  science  at 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  a 
daughter,  who  was  educated  at  the  Convent  of  the  Visita- 
tion, Georgetown,  D.  C.  As  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
grew  into  boyhood,  the  mineral  interests  of  Pennsylvania, 
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which  have  since  grown  so  great,  began  to  claim  a some- 
what marked  attention,  and  improved  means  of  intercourse 
by  canal  and  railway,  between  the  mountain  severed  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  were  matters  of  constant  and  general 
discussion.  Foreseeing  the  public  need  for  educated  energy 
in  this  direction,  his  parents  placed  him  in  the  best  schools 
then  existing  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  educated  as  a 
civil  and  mining  engineer.  Although  even  iii  his  early 
manhood  he  settled  to  a different  pursuit,  yet  much  of  the 
leading  power  of  his  character  was  strengthened  and  in- 
tensified in  his  youth  by  the  laborious  and  hazardous  held 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  severe  journeys  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot  through  the  rugged  mountain  regions  of 
his  State,  where,  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  ridges, 
there  was  a wilderness  without  road  or  bridle-path,  long 
before  the  eastward-flowing  and  w'estward-flowing  waters 
were  brought  together  by  human  energy  and  art,  and  be- 
fore the  locomotive  sent  its  echoes,  as  it  now  does  hourly, 
from  the  summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghanies, 
he  grew  personally  familiar  with  the  whole  rough  region, 
which  has  since  yielded  to  the  country  such  incalculable 
stores  of  coal  and  iron.  The  physical  and  mental  invigora- 
tion  of  this  hardy  life  marks  him  notably  now,  while  the 
openness  of  nature  in  all  her  aspects  of  savagery  and  ten- 
derness, powerfully  nourished  that  strong  love  of  the  vigor- 
ous, the  grand,  the  picturesque,  and  the  beautiful,  which 
have  distinguished  him  throughout  life.  In  his  early  man- 
hood, indeed,  some  time  before  his  majority,  such  was  the 
absolute  reliance  of  his  friends  on  his  character  for  sense, 
energy,  vigilance,  and  the  power  to  command  men,  that  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  an  extensive  smelting  establishment  in 
Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  where,  under  his  man- 
agement, was  made  the  first  iron  ever  manufactured  with 
mineral  coal  in  the  United  States.  In  1841,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Tidewater  Canal,  from  Columbia  to  Havre  de 
Grace,  he  went  (then  in  his  twenty-first  year)  to  Baltimore 
and  established  himself  in  a general  commission  business, 
and  at  once  took  the  lead  in  the  Pennsylvania  produce  trade. 
It  was  in  this  pursuit  that  lie  first  impressed  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore,  of  twenty  live  and  thirty  years  ago,  with  his 
strong  personal  character  as  a merchant  and  a mail,  bind- 
ing his  field  at  that  time  too  narrow  for  his  energies,  he,  in 
1847,  >n  connection  with  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Harvey,  es- 
tablished the  now  widely-known  firm  of  \V.  T.  Walters  & 
Co.  The  prominence  which  his  house  had  before  w'as  at 
once  brought  to  the  new  concern,  who,  in  their  business  of 
foreign  and  domestic  wine  and  spirit  merchants,  at  once 
took  greatly  the  lead,  which  the  house  has  always  main- 
tained in  the  city,  and  rose  rapidly  to  be,  for  character  and 
importance,  one  of  the  very  first  houses  in  the  country. 
The  firm  of  W.  T.  Walters  & Co.  has  consisted  for  several 
years  of  Mr. Walters,  himself,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  McCay,and  Mr. 
John  W.  McCoy.  Mr.  Walters  was  the  President  of  the  first 
steamship  line  established  between  Baltimore  and  Savannah, 
and  a Director,  from  time  to  time,  in  every  line  established 


from  Baltimore  to  the  South.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
insisted  on  the  advantage  of  immediately  re-establishing 
all  new  Southern  lines  of  steamers,  aided  them  in  many 
ways,  and  also  urged  and  aided  the  organization  of  other 
lines.  He  has  almost  kept  aloof  from  official  prominence, 
in  any  and  every  form,  even  while  his  clear  opinions  and 
his  energetic  character  impressed  the  policy  of  official  ad- 
ministrations. It  is  not  as  a steadily  successful  merchant 
only  that  Mr!  Walters  is  well  known,  but  as  a liberal  user 
of  his  large  means  for  the  general  benefit  and  for  the 
gratification  of  tastes  not  ordinarily  met  with  to  any 
notable  degree  amid  the  cares  and  ambitions  of  an  active 
business  life.  His  early  fondness  for  art,  more  than  thirty 
years  since,  when  he  first  established  himself  in  Baltimore, 
induced  him  to  spend  a portion  of  his  first  year’s  profits  here 
in  the  purchase  of  the  best  pictures  he  could  procure,  and 
no  year,  in  all  the  intervening  time,  has  elapsed  without 
fresh  additions  to  his  collection.  Closely  identified  for  a 
long  time  with  the  growth  of  art  in  America,  and  for 
twenty  years  intimately  associated  with  our  best  artists, 
they  have  always  found  in  him,  not  a judicious  patron 
only,  but  an  appreciative  and  generous  friend.  Residing 
in  Europe  from  1861  to  1865,  Mr.  Walters  travelled  exten- 
sively, and  gratified  his  long-cherished  wish  to  study  and 
understand  more  fully  the  condition  and  history  of  art, 
which  so  much  interested  him.  Growing  personally 
familiar  with  the  most  prominent  Continental  artists,  he 
made  from  their  works,  then  and  since,  many  exquisite 
additions  to  his  collection.  The  French  Exposition  of 
1867,  which  he  visited,  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873, 
to  which  he  was  accredited  as  a Commissioner  from  the 
United  States  Government,  and,  more  notably  still,  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  among  the  art  treasures  of  which 
he  spent  a laborious  season,  enabled  him  to  add  to  his 
gallery  upwards  of  forty  pictures,  all  of  them  of  distin- 
guished character,  and  many  of  them  of  supreme  excel- 
lence. Indeed  no  single  year  has  passed  since  he  began 
embellishing  his  home  without  a marked  improvement  in 
his  art  possession;  until  now,  by  continual  pruning  and 
reprinting,  and  by  fresh  additions  of  >.t i 1 1 superior  worth, 
his  collection  has  grown  to  be,  beyond  dispute,  the  very 
best  array  of  modern  pictures  in  America,  and  persons 
thoroughly  familiar  with  art  abroad  will  find  it  very  hard 
indeed  to  recall  any  private  collection  in  Europe  of  more 
various  scope,  or  of  an  equally  high  average  of  excellence. 
The  partisan  of  no  especial  school,  he  has  brought  together 
the  finest  works  of  French,  German,  Belgium,  American, 
and  English  artists.  These  art  treasures  have  won  a wide 
celebrity,  especially  among  the  truest  critics,  and  people 
of  maturely  cultivated  taste.  Not  kept  for  ostentation, 
they  are  accessible  at  all  times,  freely,  to  his  many  friends 
and  to  all  artists,  and  on  stated  days  to  all  persons  who 
wish  to  see  them.  Apart  from  the  ownership  of  this  col- 
lection, Mr.  Walters  holds  a position  that  must  have  great 
influence  on  the  future  of  art  in  this  country,  he  having 
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been  appointed  (the  only  appointee  out  of  Washington 
city)  by  W.  VV.  Corcoran,  as  one  of  the  permanent  Trus- 
tees of  the  Art  Museum  which  that  gentleman  has  so 
nobly  endowed,  and  his  eo  trustees  having  made  Mr. 
Wallers  Chairman  of  the  Purchasing  Committee.  Some 
little  work  of  KineharL,  since  so  distinguished  as  a sculp- 
tor, having  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Walters  many  years 
ago,  while  the  artist  was  as  yet  even  locally  unknown,  on 
meeting  him,  Mr.  Walters  was  at  once  impressed  with  his 
capacity,  as  also  with  the  earnest  sincerity  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  his  steadfast  determination  to  devote  his  life  to 
art  alone,  and  to  patiently  await  the  world’s  recognition  of 
his  powers.  It  was  by  Mr.  Walters’s  urgent  desire  and  by 
his  aid  that  Rinehart  went  to  Rome,  and  during  all  his 
long  residence  there,  Mr.  Walters’s  purse  was  open  to  him 
without  stint  or  limit.  It  was  through  the  zealous  en- 
deavor ol  Mr.  Walters  and  of  S.  Teackle  Wallis  that  the 
State  of  Maryland  gave  to  Rinehart  a statue  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  and  appropriated  therefor  the  liberal 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  fruit  of  this  com- 
mission is  the  heroic  statue  now  in  front  of  the  State- 
house  at  Annapolis,  where  the  great  Chief  Justice,  in 
person,  countenance,  and  manner  true  to  the  very  life,  sits 
in  simple  majesty,  the  impersonation  of  a calm,  wise,  and 
upright  judge.  A figure  in  marble  by  Rinehart,  the 
“ Woman  of  Samaria,”  in  the  hall  of  Mr.  Walters’s  town 
house,  is  itself  a noble  souvenir  of  art;  whilst  Mrs.  Wal- 
ters, who  in  her  life  was  always  Rinehart’s  friend,  is 
lovingly  commemorated  by  him  in  a bronze  monumental 
figure  in  Greenmount  Cemetery,  where  the  deepest  and 
tenderest  inspiration  of  the  artist  makes  the  grave  a sanc- 
tuary where  love  is  reconciled  with  death.  One  of  the 
most  striking  busts  made  by  Rinehart  is  that  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ters. It  is  marked  by  great  life,  likeness,  vigor  and 
severity.  His  portrait  by  Elliott,  is  also  one  of  that  great 
artist’s  very  best  productions,  thoroughly  alive  and  full  of 
character.  The  flower  of  Rinehart’s  works,  in  his  own 
judgment,  is  his  statue  of  Clytie,  presented  by  one  of  his 
life-long  personal  friends,  Mr.  John  W.  McCoy,  a citizen 
of  llaltiinorc,  to  the  IVahody  Institute,  on  condition  of 
lice  exhibition  perpetually.  This  supremely  lovely  figure, 
in  marble,  together  with  casts  of  all  Rinehart’s  leading 
works,  have  recently,  through  Mr.  Walters,  been  brought 
together  on  public  exhibition,  where  thousands  of  visitors 
to  the  “ Art  Loan  Collection,”  at  the  l’eabody  Galleries, 
have  been  charmed  with  a new  sense  of  the  artist’s  power, 
and  have  realized  in  Rinehart’s  works  of  themselves,  a 
sincere  and  noble  school  of  art.  Rinehart  having  died  at 
Rome  in  187.),  his  bodily  remains  were  removed  from 
their  Roman  sepulchre,  brought  to  Baltimore,  and  placed 
for  a time  in  Mr.  Walters’s  family  vault  in  Greenmount, 
preparatory  to  their  interment  in  that  cemetery  as  their 
final  resting-place.  The  sculptor  having  left  an  estate  of 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  he  had  thoughtfully 
dedicated  by  will  to  ait  uses  in  Baltimore,  he  made 


Mr.  Walters,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  Mr.  11.  K. 
Newcomer,  his  Trustee  of  this  accumulation,  to  carry 
into  effect  his  wishes  for  its  use,  that  his  life  of  labor 
might  serve  the  city  of  his  love  for  generations  after  him. 
Mr.  Wallers  holds  a life  appointment  as  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore,  where  his 
colleagues  have  made  him  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Art.  During  his  residence  in  Europe,  he  grew  familiar 
with  the  "famous  Percheron  horse,  so  distinguished  for 
its  health,  docility,  endurance,  economy  of  keep,  and 
rapidity  in  drawing  great  loads.  He  traversed  carefully 
the  entire  region  producing  these  horses,  and,  through 
General  Eleury  and  Mr.  Du  Hays,  the  writer  of  the  book 
on  the  Percheron,  both  in  the  service  of  the  French 
Government,  having  thus  the  very  best  facilities,  he  se- 
lected eighteen  of  these  remarkable  animals,  and  since 
their  arrival  in  this  country  has  used  successful  endeavors 
to  widely  disseminate  this  superior  blood.  He  presented 
to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Orange  Judd  & Co.,  an  English 
translation  of  Mr.  D11  Hays’s  book  on  the  Percheron,  to 
foster  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject.  Familiar 
with  railways  and  their  management,  Mr.  Walters  was 
a controlling  Director  for  many  years  in  the  Northern 
Central  Railway  Company,  representing,  at  various  times, 
not  the  private  stockholders  only,  but  the  interests  of  Bal- 
timore and  the  State  of  Maryland.  For  a long  time  he 
has  believed  in  the  profitable  practicability  of  uniting  the 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf  by  one  continuous  line  of  railroad,  of 
straight  line  and  easy  grades,  east  of  the  Alleghanies;  and 
he  has  already,  for  himself,  his  house,  and  as  trustee  for 
others,  purchased  many  hundred  miles  of  continuous  and 
tributary  Southern  railroads  in  the  last  few  years.  This 
combination  has  now  acheived  Mr.  Walters’s  original  aim, 
and  with  its  allies  holds  unbroken  railway  connection  from 
the  great  Northern  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He,  and 
the  gentlemen  in  close  interest  with  him,  own  a majority 
control  in  all  the  roads  that  constitute  the  Coast  Line  from 
Baltimore,  through  Washington,  Alexandria,  Fredericks- 
burg, Richmond,  Petersburg,  Weldon,  Wilmington,  Flor- 
ence, and  Charleston,  nearly  six  hundred  miles  of  railway. 
They  control  by  majority  ownership,  lateral  railroads, 
tributary  to  the  Coast  Line,  amounting  to  over  live  hundred 
miles.  And  in  addition,  they  have  control  of  vast  West- 
ern and  Southwestern  roads,  penetrating  to  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  to  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Hickman,  opposite  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  These  Western 
and  Southwestern  roads  come  to  the  sea  by  continuous 
lines  to  Norfolk.  This  vast  network  of  railways,  sweeping 
..II  the  Southern,  Western,  and  Midland  dualities,  comprise 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  of  track,  the  highways  by 
which  our  commerce  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  is 
carried  on  ; concentrating  from  vast  areas  the  products  of 
our  soil  for  home  consumption  and  for  shipment  ; and 
taking  to  all  the  points  of  nearly  a score  of  great  States 
the  products  of  the  seaboard  and  of  the  whole  producing 
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world.  This  mil  way  conil  >i  n;it  ion  is  made  ii|>  of  thirteen 
distinct  corporations,  in  each  of  which  Mr.  Walters  is  a 
managing  Director.  They  arc  all  in  one  interest,  and 
though  with  separate  administrations,  are  yet  practically 
under  one  control.  Neither  Mr.  Wallers  or  his  house  ever 
enters  upon  even  the  most  tempting  speculation  in  any- 
thing that  i>  not  thoroughly  known  to  them.  I 1 is  prosper- 
ity is  the  simple  result  of  quick  intelligence,  great  energy 
and  close  labor  applied  to  one  line  of  business  ; anti  their 
later  operations,  outside  of  their  immediate  business,  have 
been  for  permanent  investment.  Never  shaken  by  a 
panic,  a broken  market  for  Southern  securities,  or  other 
property,  only  stimulated  him  to  wider  purchases,  seeing 
that,  before  long,  in  the  certain  re-establishment  of  South- 
ern credit,  the  public  judgment  must  approve  and  follow 
his  bold  intuitions.  Having  not  a doubt  that  the  Southern 
States  would  rapidly  recover  from  the  losses  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Walters  personally  and  minutely  explored  the  South 
soon  thereafter,  purposely  meeting  the  leading  men  of  all 
parties  and  all  shades  of  opinion.  The  full  intelligence 
gained  in  this  trip  has  notably  served  his  house  in  its  ex- 
tensive operations  since.  With  a very  limited  tolerance 
for  loose  talkers,  schemers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  pretend- 
ers, he  has  always  had  a cpiick  eye  for  real  capacity  in  any 
form  or  in  any  calling,  and  a quick  disposition  to  advance 
the  interests  of  any  man  he  met  of  probity,  sincerity,  en- 
ergy, sense,  and  skill.  Being  himself  notably  ardent  and 
enduring  in  his  friendships  and  zealous  in  all  friendly  ser- 
vices, he  has  always  been  able,  in  any  emergency  or 
purpose,  to  command  fully  the  hearty  aid  of  men  whom  he 
had  served  before,  and  who,  from  continued  observation, 
were  assured  of  the  success  of  every  enterprise  in  which 
he  led.  This  faculty  for  leadership  and  government, 
based  on  his  broad  sense,  his  tireless  energy,  his  commer- 
cial probity,  his  knowledge  of  men,  his  quick  appreciation 
of  capacity,  and  the  strength  of  his  personal  attachments, 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  steady  growth  of  his  fortune, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  largest  of  the  time,  while  the 
credit  of  his  house  is  without  limit.  Bold  and  aggressive, 
but  cool  and  prudent;  wide  reaching,  but  exact;  prompt 
to  the  moment  in  all  engagements,  holding  his  verbal 
promise  as  of  absolute  obligation  even  in  trilies;  never 
repining  under  any  circumstances;  instant  in  his  intuition 
of  men’s  characters;  a natural  negotiator,  yet  more  a keen 
listener  and  looker  than  a talker  ; at  work  early  and  late  ; 
always  on  his  feet;  always  coming  out  right  in  practical 
results  : he  won  early  a leader’s  position,  and  commanded 
for  his  house  a broad  and  solid  financial  credit,  which  has 
never  been  shaken  for  a moment,  even  in  times  of  the 
greatest  monetary  stringency.  Notwithstanding  a lifetime 
of  severe  work,  Mr.  Walters  is  still  in  his  prime,  with  all 
the  health  and  vigor  ol  his  youth,  while,  from  his  estab- 
lished position,  liberal  conduct,  and  controlling  character, 
lie  must  have  much  yet  to  do,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for 
the  general  benefit. 


^I.()VI),  I'iiiWAKD,  for  many  years  a I'rivy 'Councillor 
MjLw  of  Maryland,  and  a distinguished  leader  in  the 
r’.-l  ”*  Puritan  colony  which  came  from  Virginia  in  1649, 
f and  settled  Providence,  on  a part  of  the  site  of  which 
Annapolis  now  stands,  was  born  on  the  Wyc  River, 
in  Wales.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Wye  and  the  Severn 
rivers  of  Maryland  were  named  by  him  in  honor  of  his 
native  land,  lie  was  engaged  among  the  Puritans  as  a 
land  Surveyor.  Their  settlement  was  visited  in  1650  by 
Governor  Stone,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  it  into  a 
county.  While  there  he  issued  a commission  “ to  Mr. 
Edward  Lloyd,  gent.,”  appointing  him  “ to  be  Commander 
of  Anne  Arundel  County  until  the  Lord  Proprietary  should 
signify  to  the  contrary;”  also  to  several  other  gentlemen, 
“ to  be  Commissioners  of  the  said  county,  with  Mr.  Ed- 
ward I.loyd,  for  granting  warrants  and  commissions,  and 
for  all  other  matters  of  judicature.”  This  commission  bears 
date  July  30,  1650,  at  Providence.  July  S,  1651,  it  appears 
from  the  records  that  Mr.  Lloyd  granted,  as  he  had  been 
empowered  to  do  by  the  Governor,  a warrant  to  Thomas 
Todd  for  a great  part  of  the  land  on  which  Annapolis  now 
stands.  January  3,  1654,  a petition  was  addressed  to  the 
Parliament’s  Commissioners  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Severn,  alias  Anne  Arundel  County,  subscribed  by  Edward 
Lloyd  and  seventy-seven  others,  in  which  they  complained 
that,  having  been  invited  and  encouraged  by  Captain  Stone, 
Lord  Baltimore’s  Governor  of  Maryland,  to  remove  them- 
selves into  the  province,  with  promise  of  enjoying  the  lib- 
erty of  their  consciences  in  matters  of  religion  and  other 
privileges  of  English  subjects;  and  having,  with  great  cost, 
labor,  and  danger,  so  removed  themselves,  and  been  at  great 
charges  in  building  and  clearing;  “ now  the  Lord  Balti- 
more imposeth  an  oath  upon  us to  make  us  swear 

an  absolute  subjection  to  a Government  where  the  minis- 
ters of  State  are  bound  by  oath  to  countenance  and  defend 

the  Roman  Popish  religion, which,  if  we  do  not 

take  within  three  months  after  publication,  all  our  lands 
are  to  be  seized  for  his  Lordship's  use.”  The  Puritans 
were,  however,  not  immediately  molested.  ( >11  the  27th 
ol  the  following  1 11 1 y the  Commissioners,  acting  under 
Cromwell,  appointed  ten  gentlemen,  most  of  them  “men 
of  Severn,”  among  whom  was  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  to  be 
Commissioners  for  the  well-ordering,  directing,  and  gov- 
erning the  affairs  of  Maryland,  under  his  Highness,  the 
Lord  Protector.  About  March  20,  1654,  Governor  Stone, 
instigated  by  Lord  Baltimore,  then  in  England,  pro- 
ceeded with  a company  of  about  two  hundred  armed 
men,  going  part  by  land  and  part  by  water,  to  reduce 
the  Puritans  of  Anne  Arundel  to  submission  to  the  Pro- 
prietary. But  the  Puritans,  resolving  “ that  they  would 
rather  die  like  men  than  live  like  slaves,”  met  and  speedily 
routed  the  invaders,  taking  Governor  Slone  and  most  of 
Ins  followers  prisoners  ol  war,  and  detained  them  for  a 
long  time.  After  this  they  were  not  again  molested  in  their 
rights,  Lord  Baltimore  signing  an  agreement  by  which  they 
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were  protected  in  their  religion,  and  their  lands  secured 
to  them  hy  patents,  they,  in  return,  taking  a modified 
oath  of  fidelity,  and  paying  all  arrears  for  rent  due  to  his 
Lordship  from  the  time  of  entry  of  their  land.  After- 
wards, with  many  others,  Edward  Lloyd  settled  in  Talbot 
County,  where  he  patented  a large  landed  estate,  which 
has  descended  intact  through  the  successive  generations, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  present  Colonel  Edward 
Lloyd,  of  Wye,  in  that  county.  President  of  the  State  Senate. 
In  1668,  after  a residence  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  the 
Province,  he  returned. to  London,  where  he  became  a mer- 
chant, and  died  in  1695.  He,  however,  left  behind  him 
his  son  Philemon  in  the  Province,  and  gave  him  his  es- 
tate in  Talbot.  1 1 is  descendants  have  been  distinguished 
in  State  affairs  in  every  generation. 


^VP^LOYD,  Colonei.  Edward,  Farmer  and  President 
TjL-Jp  of  the  State  Senate  of  Maryland,  the  son  of 
“7  .-j"'*  Colonel  Edward  and  Alicia  (Mclilair)  Lloyd,  was 
A born  in  Baltimore,  October  22,  1825.  The  family 
are  descended  from  Edward  Lloyd,  who  came  to 
the  colony  of  Maryland  in  1640,  and  figured  conspicu- 
ously in  the  history  of  that  period.  lie  was  Surveyor- 
General,  and  also  Governor  of  a part  of  the  Province 
under  Lord  Baltimore.  He  emigrated  from  Wales,  where 
the  family  still  possess  ancestral  estates  on  the  river  Wye. 
Receiving  a large  grant  of  land  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  he 
gave  the  river  that  borders  it  the  same  name,  which  it  has 
ever  since  retained.  To  this  estate,  which  has  continued 
uninterruptedly  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  is  now 
inherited  by  Colonel  Lloyd,  large  additions  have  been 
made,  till  it  now  includes  about  twelve  thousand  acres. 
The  name  of  Edward  Lloyd  has  been  continuously  promi- 
nent in  Maryland  politics  since  before  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  The  great  grandfather  of  Colonel 
Lloyd  was  a member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  is 
among  the  figures  included  in  the  great  historical  painting, 
hanging  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  of  Washington  Resigning 
his  Commission.  His  grandfather,  besides  being  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  was  Governor  of  the  State  from  1809 
to  r 8 1 1 , and  a Uniled  States  Senator.  His  father  was 
President  of  the  Senate  in  1851  and  1852.  All  of  these 
bore  the  name  of  Edward.  No  other  family,  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  colony  to  the  present  time,  has 
furnished  so  many  distinguished  representatives  in  promi- 
nent official  positions.  At  College  Point,  near  Flushing, 
New  York,  Colonel  Lloyd  was  prepared  for  college  by 
Rev.  William  Muhlenberg,  D. D.  He  entered  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey,  where,  after  a full  course,  he  gradu- 
ated A. IT  in  1844.  Immediately  afterward  he  returned  to 
his  ancestral  home  on  the  Wye  River,  in  Talbot  County, 
and  entered  upon  his  chosen  vocation.  In  the  autumn  of 


the  succeeding  year,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one,  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  I telegales,  but  he  passed  his  ma- 
jority before  the  opening  of  the  session.  Although  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Legislature,  he  acquitted  himself 
with  great  credit,  and  won  the  admiration  of  his  constitu- 
ents. During  the  war  with  Mexico  he  entered  the  army, 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  placed  on  the 
staff  of  Brigadier-General  Tench  Tilghman,  and  was 
afterwards  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  Handy,  as  Major. 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Philip  Francis  Thomas 
during  his  official  term.  I11  1849  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  House  of  Delegates,  in  which  he  took  a leading  part, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  members.  But 
the  care  of  his  immense  estates  required  all  his  time,  and 
he  retired  from  public  life.  He  owned  large  tracts  of 
land  and  many  slaves,  both  in  Maryland  and  Mississippi, 
and  was  the  largest  land  and  slave  owner  in  the  State.  In 
consequence  of  this  his  sympathies  were  with  the  South 
during  the  late  war,  but  he  took  no  active  part,  deeming 
it  his  duty  to  remain  with  his  State.  'The  results  of  the 
war  were  very  disastrous  to  him  at  the  time;  he  lost  nearly 
one  million  dollars’  worth  of  property.  In  1873  he  con- 
sented to  be  the  candidate  for  the  State  Senate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  being  successful,  was  made  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  His  previous  ex- 
perience as  a legislator  and  acknowledged  ability  as  a 
party  leader,  at  once  gave  him  a commanding  influence  in 
the  Senate,  and  being  elected  in  1877,  for  a second  term 
of  four  years,  he  received  the  entire  vote  of  his  party  for 
the  Presidency  of  that  body.  No  candidate  was  opposed 
to  him,  the  other  party  voting  blank.  The  Lloyd  family 
have  always  been  Democratic  in  politics,  and  Episcopa- 
lians in  religious  faith.  Colonel  Lloyd  has  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  the  United  States  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
lie  married,  in  1851,  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Howard, 
who  was  a son  of  General  John  Eager  Howard.  She  is 
a lady  of  superior  culture,  grace,  and  beauty.  'They  have 
eight  children,  live  sons,  Edward,  who  graduated  at  the 
United  Stales  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  is  a Past 
Midshipman;  Charles  Howard,  Mclilair,  John  Eager,  and 
De  Courcy.  The  daughters  are  Alice,  Elizabeth,  Phoebe, 
and  Mary  Howard.  Colonel  Lloyd  is  in  appearance  tall, 
large,  and  imposing  ; he  has  a fine  head  and  handsome 
countenance,  beaming  with  intelligence  ami  cordiality ; 
a devoted  husband  and  indulgent  father,  he  is  the  centre 
of  a charming  home  circle;  he  entertains  bountifully,  and 
possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  making  his  guests  feel  en- 
tirely at  home  and  at  ease.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  every- 
thing beautiful  and  luxurious  his  own  ^habits  are  simple 
and  regular;  he  rises  at  daybreak,  and  attends  personally 
to  all  the  details  of  his  estate,  five  thousand  acres  of  which 
he  cultivates  himself,  renting  the  remainder.  1 1 is  popu- 
larity In  his  own  county  is  unbounded.  As  President  of 
the  Senate  he  is  dignified  and  prompt,  exceedingly  cour- 
teous and  impartial. 
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sTIlatt,  i .ANDY  Beach,  a prominent  Oyster  and 
Fruit  Packer  of  Baltimore,  was  born  in  1812,  at 
et/i"'  Milford,  Connecticut,  and  is  a descendant  of  one 
^ f of  the  old  Puritan  families.  Mr.  Platt  first  entered 
J-  into  llie  oyster  trade  in  the  year  1846,  at  New  York 
city,  receiving  his  oysters  from  the  waters  of  New  Haven 
Harbor.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  business  there  at  the  corner  of  Clark 
and  South  Water  streets,  receiving  his  oysters  part  of  the 
route  by  stage,  railroads  not  then  connecting  through,  and 
from  thence  to  Milwaukee  by  sledge,  trips  only  being  made 
from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  during  the  winter  season.  In 
1852  he  made  Buffalo  his  distributing  point,  on  account  of 
that  city  having  railroads  and  superior  lake  communica- 
tion to  the  West  and  Southwest  at  that  time.  In  1858,  the 
trade  having  so  greatly  increased  that  the  supply  from  New 
llavcn  waters  became  nearly  exhausted,  he  was  compelled 
to  find  other  sources  of  supply,  and  therefore  went  to  Sea- 
ford,  Delaware,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Nanticoke, 
the  then  famous  river  for  oysters.  In  the  year  1864  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore  city,  and  added  to  the  fresh  oyster 
business  that  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as 
oysters  hermetically  sealed,  which  find  a market  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Platt  has  continued  in  business 
in  Baltimore  since  that  time,  and  has  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  a very  large  trade,  being  recognized  throughout  the 
country  as  one  of  the  pioneers  and  leaders  in  the  oyster 
trade.  His  son,  Mr.  II.  S.  Platt,  is  associated  with  him  in 
business. 


pjjHHpOPK INS,  Henry  Powell,  Farmer,  eldest  son  of 
ijDrjLj  Elias  and  Sallie  (Powell)  Hopkins,  was  born 
March  30,  1817,  in  Talbot  County,  to  which 
jdri  place  his  father  had  removed  two  years  previously. 

$ 'Pile  latter  was  Captain  of  Light  Cavalry  in  Kent 
County,  Delaware,  during  the  war  of  1812.  He  died  July 
29,  1848.  Mrs,  Hopkins  was  a relative  of  Mr.  Dickinson, 
who  was  killed  in  the  famous  duel  between  himself  and 
Jackson.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dowell  and  Anna 
(Dickinson)  Powell.  The  fust  American  ancestor  of  the 
family  was  John  Hopkins,  an  Englishman,  who  landed  at 
Black  Water  Point,  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  in  1735. 
He  there  purchased  real  estate,  which  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  descendants.  He  had  two  sons,  Zebediah 
and  Hooper.  The  latter  had  one  son,  Robert,  the  father 
of  Elias,  w ho  was  born  September  30,  1792.  Henry  P. 
Hopkins  had  three  brothers:  Robert  I).,  Elias,  and  John  ; 
and  two  sisters  : Mollie  and  Eliza  Ann.  lie  received  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education  at  the  public  school  of 
his  native  county,  and  afterwards  attended  the  Academy 
at  Easton  for  a year.  Having  been  brought  up  on  a farm, 
his  tastes  and  early  habits  inclined  him  to  agriculture,  in 
which  pursuit  he  has  engaged  from  the  time  of  leaving 


school.  lie  ow'ns  a farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
at  Rock  Cliff,  on  which  he  resides.  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
Captain  of  a company  of  Light  Infantry  in  1S46,  but  was 
not  called  into  service.  In  18(14  he  was  elected  |mlge  of 
the  Orphans’  Court  for  four  years  on  the  Union  t i < k el , and 
School  Commissioner  from  18O5  to  1807-  He  was  again 
elected  in  1870,  and  has  ever  since  held  that  office.  In 
May,  1849,  he  joined  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  has  filled 
all  the  chairs  of  the  society.  In  1S72  he  joined  the  “ Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry,”  and  occupied  prominent  positions  in 
the  Order.  He  was  a Whig  while  that  party  existed,  but 
is  now  a Democrat.  In  the  fall  of  1847  he  was  converted, 
and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1845  he 
was  married  to  Alexine,  daughter  of  1 lenry  Jump,  of  Queen 
Anne’s  County,  a family  highly  respected,  lie  has  had 
eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  now  living:  Sallie  P.,  now 
Mrs.  |.  Frank  Punier,  Lizzie  F.  and  Elma  Hopkins, 
Nannie  K.,  now  Mrs.  J.  K.  Jarrell,  M.  I.oulie,  now  Mrs. 
Oeorge  T.  Melvin,  and  Harry  J.  Hopkins.  The  four 
eldest  daughters  were  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  College, 
Delaware,  and  the  youngest  at  Pennington  Seminary,  New 
Jersey.  Harry,  the  son,  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Wash- 
ington College,  Maryland.  Mr.  Hopkins’s  Christian  char- 
acter and  usefulness  are  highly  appreciated  in  Talbot 
County,  where  he  has  resided  all  his  life. 


^VTS^AI.LACE,  Hon.  James,  Lawyer,  was  born  in  Dor- 
V-JLKsk  chester  County,  where  he  still  resides,  March 
*^18.  His  parents  were  Robert  and  Susan 
jfft  (Lecompte)  Wallace.  The  latter  was  the  daughter 
A of  Levin  Lecompte,  and  the  great-granddaughter 
of  Monsieur  John  Lecompte,  a Huguenot  refugee,  wdio 
served  in  the  Protestant  armies  under  the  Prince  of  Concle 
and  William  of  Orange.  After  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and 
the  close  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars  resulting  from  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  settled  on  the  Choplank  River,  in  what  is 
now  Dorchester  County,  where  he  has  numerous  descend- 
ants. The  paternal  grandfather  of  Janies  Wallace  emi- 
grated from  Scotland  about  the  year  1762,  and  settled  in 
Charles  County.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  he  enlisted  under  General  Smallwood,  and  was  with 
the  Maryland  troops  until  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 
James  Wallace  was  very  active  in  his  boyhood,  and  fond 
of  the  busy,  stirring  scenes  of  life,  but  on  entering  Dick- 
inson College,  Pennsylvania,  he  becaimj  a close  student, 
devoting  himself  more  particularly  to  belles-lettres  and  to 
philosophical  studies,  lie  graduated  in  1840,  and  entered 
the  law  ollice  of  Henry  Page,  in  Cambridge,  Maryland,  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and,  entering  at  once  upon 
the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  was  from  the  first  un- 
usually successful.  In  1854  lie  was  elected  to  the  House 
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of  Delegates,  and  in  1856  was  an  Elector  for  the  State  and 
voted  for  Millard  Fillmore.  The  same  year  he  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  and  served  until  1S68.  Mr. 
Wallace  was  in  politics  an  old  line  Whig,  lie  took  part 
with  the  (iovernment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  was 
in  command  ol  a well  drilled  and  spirited  company,  which, 
as  early  as  April,  i8bt,  rendered  efficient  service  to  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  in  quelling  disturbances  and  in  preserving 
Maryland  to  the  Union.  Soon  after  this  he  w;as  summoned 
to  Washington,  and  induced  by  Governor  Hicks  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  accept  a commission  to  raise  a regi- 
ment of  volunteers  for  the  war.  This  he  undertook  in 
August,  and  in  November,  1861,  was  mustered  into  ser- 
vice, and  marched  with  his  command  to  Salisbury,  Mary- 
land, where  they  quartered  during  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  of  1862  they  entered  Virginia,  and  occupied  the 
counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton  until  the  summer 
of  1863.  During  this  time  Colonel  Wallace  frequently 
sent  detachments  into  Maryland  to  preserve  order,  and 
into  Delaware  to  disarm  her  volunteer  militia.  On  the 
approach  of  General  Lee  into  Pennsylvania  in  the  summer 
of  1863,  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  under  liriga- 
dier-General  Lockwood,  and  with  his  command  formed 
part  of  his  Independent  Brigade  of  Marylanders.  At 
Gettysburg  on  Culp’s  Hill  they  met  and  repelled  Stew- 
art’s  Confederate  Brigade,  and  it  was  their  fortune  to  hurl 
back  the  last  dash  of  the  Confederate  Maryland  Regiment. 
In  his  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  General 
Meade  especially  commended  the  Maryland  Brigade  for 
services  rendered  on  that  occasion.  In  December,  1863, 
Colonel  Wallace  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  has  continued  from 
that  time.  He  has  since  taken  no  active  part  in  politics, 
not  being  decidedly  in  unison  with  either  party.  In  his 
boyhood  he  gave  his  serious  attention  to  religious  matters, 
and  deciding  that  Christianity  was  the  only  safe  rule  and 
guide  through  life,  took  Ins  stand  with  the  professed  people 
of  Christ,  uniting  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomina- 
tion. 1 lis  early  resolution  he  has  kept,  and  according  to  the 
Scripture  promise,  it  has  also  kept  him.  Nothing  affords 
him  greater  satisfaction  than  this  recollection.  Colonel 
Wallace  was  married,  Decembci  12,  1843,10  Annie  L., 
daughter  of  Dr.  F.  1’.  Phelps,  of  Eldon. 


KEUISLER,  Joski’H  Stanislaus,  Lawyer,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  February  17,  1832.  I lis 
father,  Joseph  Anthony  lleuislcr,  was  a native  of 
1 Munich,  capital  of  Bavaria.  He  came  to  America 
in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  set- 
tled in  Maryland,  where  he  pursued  the  vocation  of  a hor- 
ticulturist, and  died  in  1862,  universally  respected.  The 
67 


mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Mary  Parker, 
daughter  of  a distinguished  English  gentleman,  George  W. 
Parker,  who  was  descended  from  an  old  and  honored 
family  of  England,  which  ranked  among  its  members  the 
British  Naval  ( kmitnander,  Admiral Parker.  Mr.  Par- 

ker settled  in  Baltimore  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  Joseph  entered  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  where  he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies 
for  five  years, -at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  became 
connected,  in  a clerical  capacity,  with  the  office  of  Register 
of  Wills,  and  served  with  great  efficiency  for  two  years 
under  Register  David  M.  Ferine,  and  six  years  under  his 
successor,  the  late  Nathaniel  Hickman.  In  1857  Mr. 
Heuisler  resigned  his  position  in  the  office  of  Register  of 
Wills,  and  formed  a copartnership  with  Cornelius  M.  Cole, 
for  the  conducting  of  a general  conveyancing  and  property 
agency  business,  which  he  prosecuted  until  1861,  when, 
having  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  at  intervals, 
during  his  clerkship  in  the  Register  of  Wills  office,  a por- 
tion of  the  time  under  the  instructions  of  the  late  Honor- 
able James  M.  Buchanan,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
the  legal  profession  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He  has  served 
with  ability  and  success  as  counsel  in  many  noteworthy 
cases  in  the  various  courts.  He  has  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  as  a criminal  lawyer,  having  been  engaged 
in  several  celebrated  murder  trials.  In  1873  Mr.  Heuisler 
was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party  as  a member  of  the 
First  Branch  of  the  City  Council,  from  the  Twelfth  Ward, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  that  position  with  such  accept- 
ability as  to  cause  his  re-election  the  ensuing  year.  He 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Claims,  City 
Passenger  Railways,  and  City  Property.  1 Ie  was  also  mem- 
ber of  several  other  important  committees,  including  that 
on  the  Harbor;  and,  as  such,  vigorously  opposed  all 
measures  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Heuisler  was  an  industrious  and  very  efficient  member  of 
the  City  Council.  1 1 is  character  for  integrity  was  such  that 
no  one  dared  to  approach  him  with  any  bill  or  proposition 
that  had  the  least  savor  of  corruption.  If  lie  made  any 
enemies  at  all,  as  a City  Councilman,  it  was  because  of  his 
uncompromising  adherence  to  right,  and  honorable  princi- 
ples. In  1875  Mayor  Ferdinand  G.  Latrobe,  appreciating 
Mr.  Heuisler,  appointed  him  to  the  position  of  Examiner 
of  Titles  under  the  city,  the  duties  of  which  he  faithfully 
discharged  until  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Latrobe’s  first  term 
of  office.  Mr.  Heuisler  is  wedded  to  his  profession,  com- 
mands the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  professional  breth- 
ren and  the  public  generally.  He  is  a fluent  and  forcible 
speaker,  and  in  addition  to  his  efforts  in  tly  court-room, 
ha:  frequently  addressed  political  and  other  assemblies. 
In  1855  he  married  Miss  Catharine  McCann,  daughter  of 
1 lenry  McCann,  a well-known  instructor.  Mr.  Heuisler  has 
eight  children  living,  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  1 1 is  oldest 
son,  Charles  W.  Heuisler,  is  a promising  member  of  the 
Baltimore  bar,  and  the  second  one,  Joseph  G.  Heuisler, 
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having  displayed  great  laleiil  lor  sculpture,  Ids  lather  has 
placed  him  in  a leading  inarhlc  establishment,  with  the 
ultimate  object  ol  sending  him  to  Rome  or  some  other  art 
centre,  for  the  development  ol  his  genius. 


SCHOOLFIELD,  William  M.,  Farmer  and  Fruit- 
grower, was  born  near  Newtown,  Worcester 
County,  Maryland,  March  20,  1837.  His  parents 
were  Elijah  C.  and  Harriet  (Merrill)  Schoolfield, 
both  of  that  county.  They  owned  and  occupied  the 
old  homestead  of  Joseph  Schoolfield,  succeeding  moder- 
ately well  as  fanners.  The  early  educational  advantages 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  Schoolfield  were  only  those  afforded  by  a 
country  school,  at  a time  when  the  teachers  and  the  books 
could  bear  little  comparison  with  those  of  the  present. 
Ilis  last  two  years  of  study  were  at  the  academy  at  New- 
town, three  and  a half  miles  distant  from  his  home  ; but  he 
walked  the  distance  w henever  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
attend.  As  his  father  needed  his  assistance  in  the  work  of 
the  farm,  his  attendance  at  school  w'as  necessarily  irregular. 
Though  passionately  fond  of  study,  and  having  no  desire 
to  become  a farmer,  being  strongly  inclined  to  the  medical 
profession,  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  who 
placed  him  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  upon  one  of  his  farms, 
near  Cottingham  Ferry,  lie  followed  for  four  or  live  years 
the  general  custom  of  the  farmers  of  that  day,  planting  his 
land  in  grains,  which  proved  unprofitable  to  him,  and  re 
solved  to  try  a peach  orchard,  and  run  the  risk  of  finding 
a market  for  the  fruit;  for  at  that  time  there  was  scarcely 
any  mode  of  transportation  for  perishable  farm  products  in 
that  part  ol  the  country.  In  the  lull  ol  1859  he  planted 
live  hundred  peach  trees  ol  the  best  varieties  that  could  be 
obtained.  In  1863,  when  (lie  trees  were  four  years  old, 
Mr.  Schoolfield  made  his  first  shipment  of  the  fruit.  The 
nearest  point  of  railroad  connection  was  twenty-two  miles 
distant,  lie  had  no  experience  in  shipping  and  handling 
fruit.  Hi-.  Inst  shipment  was  Iherelorc  made  under  many 
discouragements.  The  profits,  however,  lar  exceeded  his 
expectations.  After  this  lie  gave  his  trees  every  atten- 
tion, and  they  paid  him  about  four  hundred  dollars  a year, 
as  long  as  he  let  them  stand.  In  1S65  he  planted  fifteen 
hundred  peach  trees,  five  hundred  apple  trees,  and  one 
hundred  pear  trees.  Two  years  later  he  planted  seven 
thousand  more  peach  trees,  and  four  hundred  apple  trees. 
In  1873  he  added  asparagus,  raspberries,  and  blackberries. 
In  the  home  estate,  Mr.  Schoolfield  has  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  acres,  planted  chiefly  in  apples,  peaches,  straw- 
berries and  other  small  fruits;  he  also  has  another  estate 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  acres,  in  peaches  and 
other  fruits,  and  grain.  He  owns  between  seven  hundred 
and  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  situated  in  Worcester 
County.  Mr.  Schoolfield  is  a strong  and  decided  temper- 


ance man;  believes  in  local  option.  Ilis  success  in  life  is 
mainly  owing  to  1 1 is  industry,  promptness,  and  integrity. 
11  c is  an  influential  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
( huri  h,  in  whic  h he  is  a Steward  and  an  exlun  ter,  and  has 
twice  been  elected  a I)ele^atc  to  the  Lay  ( Onlercnce.  lie 
was  married  in  I S 5 7 » 1°  Emily  S.  W.,  daughter  of  James 
A.  Barnes,  of  Worcester  County.  They  have  three  sons 
and  three  daughters. 


OYNER,  Samuel  Fulton,  M.D.,  of  Baltimore, 
M/jE  was  born  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  February 
sLi-'”’  2,  1839.  His  father,  Robert  Coyner,  was  a wealthy 

1 farmer  of  that  place,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
J*  name  was  Elizabeth  Coyner,  was  a native  of  Indiana. 
The  ancestors  of  both  were  of  German  origin,  and  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  but  removed  to 
Virginia  prior  to  the  Revolution.  There,  in  the  three 
counties  of  Rockbridge,  Augusta,  and  Rockingham,  they 
became  very  numerous,  numbering  a few  years  since  over 
live  hundred  voters.  So  many  and  so  influential  were 
they  in  these  localities  that  the  candidates  for  political 
honors  who  secured  their  favor  were  certain  of  success. 
They  were  strong  adherents  of  the  Democratic  party,  were 
exceedingly  clannish,  and  in  religious,  political,  and  social 
affairs,  thought  and  acted  with  great  unanimity.  They 
were  a sober,  industrious,  and  prosperous  people,  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  farming.  In  religion  they  are  all 
either  Presbyterian  or  Lutheran.  A few  have  sought  a 
home  in  the  Western  States,  hut  most  of  them  have  re- 
mained in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  Until  lie  reached  the 
age  of  nineteen,  Samuel  F.  Coyner  pursued  Ins  education 
at  Baxter’s  Institute,  a celebrated  Presbyterian  school  in 
West  Virginia,  lie  then  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Edwin 
( MeGoverin,  of  Grecucaslle,  Pennsylvania,  with  whom 
he  studied  and  practiced  medicine  till  March,  1863,  at 
which  time  he  went  South  and  entered  the  Confederate 
Army,  lie  enlisted  as  a private  in  Lomax’s  Cavalry,  in 
I which  he  remained  till  the  close  of  hostilities.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  three  engage- 
J iiunts  at  Fisher's  Hill,  Early’s  defeat  at  Winchester,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  the  battles  in  which  bis  division  was  engaged 
up  to  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  Army 
at  Appomattox.  Instead  of  surrendering  at  that  time 
he,  with  about  two  hundred  cavalry,  under  Brigadier- 
General  William  L.  Jackson,  started  to  join  Johnston 
in  the  South,  but  finding  he  also  had  surrendered,  they 
disbanded  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  about  a week  after 
the  surrender  of  Dee.  Mr.  Coyner  then  spent  a year  at 
home,  where,  in  1866,  he  matriculated  at  the  Uni- 
versity op  Virginia,  where  he  pursued  a course  in  medi- 
cine till  July,  18G8,  w hen  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and 
graduated  M.D.  at  the  Washington  University,  February 
22,  18(19.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
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profession  in  the  Eastern  District,  of  Baltimore  city,  where 
during  the  past  ten  years  he  has  established  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice,  and  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  ol  that  part  ol  the  city,  lie  is  prominent 
among  his  prolcssional  brethren,  and  was  the  leading 
spiiil  in  the  organization  of  the  Northeastern  Clinical 
Society  of  Baltimore,  of  which  he  is  Honorary  President. 
Dr.  Coyner,  in  June,  1869,  married  Miss  Virginia  Hulls, 
of  Baltimore.  They  have  had  three  children,  only  one  of 
whom,  Edith,  is  now  living. 


[V^AM.MI.kSl.EY,  David  I..,  Confectioner,  was  born 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  May  8,  1819, 
where  his  father  w'as  for  several  years  engaged  in 
| ' mercantile  business,  removing  thence  to  Baltimore 
i,  . after  meeting  with  severe  losses  by  fire.  Mr. 
Ilammersley’s  ancestors  were  from  England,  and  came  to 
America  in  the  early  colonial  timqs,  one  branch  of  the 
family  settling  in  New  York,  and  another  in  Maryland. 
David,  at  cjuite  an  early  age,  conceived  a great  fancy  for 
the  confectionery  business,  and  after  completing  his  edu- 
cation resolved  to  pursue  that  vocation.  With  the  view 
of  acquiring  a know  ledge  of  the  business  he  was  placed 
under  the  instructions  of  a prominent  confectioner  in 
Baltimore.  After - serving  a regular  apprenticeship,  he 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  improve  himself  still  further  in 
his  business,  remaining  there  for  several  months.  Thence 
he  went  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  anil  then  returned  to  Baltimore,  where  he  perma- 
nently settled,  establishing  himself  in  the  fancy  cake  baking 
and  confectionery  business,  which  he  has  been  steadily 
and  successfully  conducting  in  one  locality  (26  North 
(been  Street)  for  twenty-eight  years.  Mr.  llammersley 
was  for  twenty-nine  years  a member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  attached  to  Gratitude  Lodge. 
Though  not  now  actively  identified  with  any  benevolent 
societies,  Mr.  llammersley  is  very  liberal  and  charitable  to 
all  associations  and  causes  of  a humanitarian  character, 
(til  several  occasions  of  public  lairs  and  festivals,  where 
the  objects  were  to  benefit  the  deserving  poor,  he  has 
made  liberal  donations  of  cakes  and  confectionery.  Mr. 
llammersley  has  never  entered  into  politics,  but  has 
always  led  a quiet,  undemonstrative  lile.  He  was  married, 
September  8,  1842,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Boden,  daughter  of 
William  Boden,  of  Baltimore.  Delias  five  children,  three 
sons  and  two  daughters,  George  W.,  who  married  Miss 
Mary  Diven ; William  IT,  who  married  Miss  Gazelle 
Keller,  of  Pennsylvania;  Virginia,  who  married  Mr.  John 
S.  Hogg,  a prominent  carpenter  and  builder;  Mary 
Duval,  who  .married  Mr.  Albert  N.  Horner,  of  the  firm  of 
John  A.  Horner  8;  Company,  notions  and  fancy  goods 
dealers  on  Baltimore  Street;  and  1).  Lewes  llammersley, 


who  is  in  his  father’s  establishment.  A brother  of  Mr. 
llammersley,  Mr.  John  D.  llammersley,  removed  to 
Richmond,  w here  he  entered  the  printing  business,  and 
became  one  id  the  proprietors  ol  the  Richmond  Pispite/i. 


4VTW3IGKES,  Colonel  Joseph,  Lawyer,  was  born, 
kJrjLji  September  2,  1789,  in  Kent  County,  Maryland, 
y r W.,>  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
t v (Finer)  Wickes,  and  w'as  educated  at  Washington 
•A  College,  lie  studied  law  in  Chestertown,  under 
the  supervision  of  Judge  James  Houston,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  March 
11,  1811.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
State’s  Attorney  for  the  Stale,  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Cecil,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  credit  and’ 
fidelity  for  many  years,  until  he  resigned.  In  early  life  he 
took  great  interest  in  military  affairs,  and  was  the  Captain 
of  the  Chester  Independents,  a company  in  Kent  County, 
and  subsequently  was  Colonel  of  one  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
regiments.  lie  W'as  appointed,  February  18,  1817,  one 
of  the  Visitors  and  Governors  of  Washington  College, 
and  was  made,  March  6,  1822,  a vestryman  of  Chester 
Parish.  He  was  lineally  descended  from  four  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  viz.,  Captain 
Robert  Vaughan,  Simon  Wilmer,  Thomas  Ringgold,  and 
Major  Joseph  Wickes.  He  married,  November  20,  1821, 
Elizabeth  Caroline  Chambers,  a sister  of  Judge  Ezekiel  F. 
Chambers,  a daughter  of  General  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth 
(Forman)  Chambers,  and  a descendant  of  Colonel  Augus- 
tine Herman.  He  died,  January  11,  1S64,  leaving  chil- 
dren, now  living,  viz.,  Judge  Joseph  A.  Wickes,  of  Ches- 
tertown ; Judge  Peregrine  Lethbury  Wickes,  of  York, 
Pennsylvania;  and  Sarah  Augusta.  Wickes,  wdio  married 
Mr.  William  II.  Welsh,  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Gazette.  In  politics  he  was  a Democrat.  The  life  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Wickes  was  passed  in  the  uneventful  current  of  an 
honorable  and  successful  professional  career.  He  uni- 
formly declined  political  preferment,  choosing  rather  the 
quiet  of  private  life,  which  he  believed  would  more  cer- 
tainly secure  domestic  happiness  and  personal  independ- 
ence. His  character  was  a beautiful  illustration  of  the 
noble  traits  of  his  namesake  and  first  American  ancestor. 
He  was  a pious,  refined,  Christian  gentleman. 


P|AYDEN,  Charles  Ferdinanji,  was  bqrn  in 
M “ Cobb’s  Neck,”  Charles  County,  Maryland,'  iq 
Gy-iy  1838.  1 1 is  father,  William  Jno.  Hayden,  a fanner 
of  the  Fifth  District  of  that  county,  died  in  1861. 
V 1 1 is  mother  was  Jane  Hayden  (her  maiden  name). 
She  was  of  English  descent,  and  died  when  Charles  was 
an  infant.  The  latter’s  early  opportunities  for  acquiring 
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an  education  were  limited,  liis  whole  school-life  being  com- 
prised in  less  than  one  year’s  attendance  on  a primary 
country  school,  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  When  six 
teen  years  old  lie  went  to  Washington,  I).  (!.,  where  he 
drove  a earl  in  a brick  yard,  lie  afterwards  indentured 
himself  to  the  blacksniilhing  trade,  with  liurdett  & Hall, 
of  Washington,  with  whom  he  remained  as  an  apprentice 
until  he  attained  his  majority,  and  for  six  years  longer  as 
a journeyman.  After  a year’s  employment  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count at  Greenleaf  l’oint,  but  not  being  successful  he  re- 
turned, after  a year,  to  journeywork.  After  being  thus 
employed  for  a short  time,  he  started  the  business  of  car- 
riage and  wagon  building  and  repairing,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  1869,  when  he  disposed  of  it  and  returned  to 
his  native  county.  After  pursuing  the  above  business  for 
three  years  at  Allen’s  Fresh,  he  purchased  the  grounds  and 
shops  at  Cox’s  Station,  on  the  llaltimore  and  l’otomac 
Railroad,  which  are  quite  extensive.  In  the  magnitude  of 
his  business  as  a mechanic  and  manufacturer,  he  has  but 
one  rival  in  the  county  who  at  all  competes  with  him.  1 le 
has  been  twice  married,  first,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Ilayden, 
a distant  relative,  and,  secondly,  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Dutton, 
daughter  of  Henry  Dutton,  of  Charles  County.  He  has 
five  children,  four  of  whom  are  sons.  Starting  out  in  life 
without  education  or  friends,  Mr.  Hayden  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  success  he  has  attained  through  plodding 
industry,  perseverance,  and  upright  dealing. 


§Wli§P§INTER,  Samuel,  Capitalist,  was  born  in  Hope- 
well  Township,  York  County,  Pennsylvania, 
e October  30,  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and 
'ft  Catharine  Winter,  both  of  German  descent.  1 1 is 
•R,  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Meckley.  They  have 
nine  children  : Catharine  (deceased),  Samuel,  John,  Jacob, 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  Lydia,  Michael,  and  Susan.  All  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  family  except  Samuel  are  residents 
of  Ohio,  llis  lather  carried  on  the  business  of  tanning, 
blackMuilhing,  and  distilling,  and  was  Captain  of  a militia 
company.  Until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  Samuel 
worked  on  the  larm  in  the  summer  from  his  eighth  year, 
and  attended  school  in  the  winter.  At  seventeen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  John  Dark  us,  a carpenter,  and  served  him 
for  three  years.  For  about  five.years  afterwards  he  worked 
as  a journeyman.  During  that  period  he  enrolled  himself 
with  the  Washington  I $ I ties,  a military  company  that  went 
to  York  to  receive  General  Lafayette,  in  1825  he  went  to 
Rochester,  New  York,  lie  remained  in  that  city,  working 
at  his  trade,  until  1827,  and  was  there  when  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  were  first  let  into  the  Erie  Can'll.  There  being 
no  telegraphs  in  that  day,  information  as  to  the  llow  of  the 
waters  was  conveyed  by  the  firing  of  cannon  stationed 


along  the  whole  line  within  hearing  distance  of  each  other. 
In  1827  he  went  to  llaltimore,  and  performed  his  first  work 
on  the  steamboat  “ Kentucky”  for  Messrs.  Erickson  A Page. 
He  afterwards  held  the  position  ol  foreman  in  the  shops, 
where  he  worked  and  was  thus  employed  for  many  years. 
F rom  1835  to  1862  lie  carried  on  the  carpentering  business 
on  his  own  account,  dealing  in  lumber  a part  of  the  time, 
purchasing  from  twenty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  feet  in 
rafts,  which  were  generally  sent  down  the  Susquehanna 
River.  With  the  carpentering  he  connected  the  building 
business,  erecting  about  two  hundred  fine  dwellings,  fur- 
nishing the  material.  By  integrity,  energy,  perseverance, 
and  frugality  he  has  accumulated  a handsome  fortune.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  his  parents  having 
been  members  of  that  denomination  ; he  is  a pewholder  in 
the  First  English  Lutheran  Church.  Previous  to  the  war 
he  was  a Democrat;  then  a Union  man;  now  Conserva- 
tive. Mr  Winter  represented  the  Seventeenth  Ward  in 
the  First  Branch  of  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1848. 
In  1867  he  travelled  in  Europe,  attending  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, and  visiting  London,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  other  countries.  Mr.  Winter  has  been  twice  married, 
first,  to  Miss  Sarah  Price,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Price, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children : Amelia  (deceased), 
Jerome  (deceased),  William,  and  Samuel.  His  second 
wife  was  Miss  Sarah  Armstrong,  daughter  of  William  Arm- 
strong, of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  owner  of  a valuable 
coal  mine  and  an  extensive  shipper  of  coal  to  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  By  his  second  wife  he  has  had  two  children, 
Sarah  A.  and  John  A.,  the  first-born,  who  died  at  three 
years  of  age.  He  now  resides  at  “ Washington  Heights,” 
corner  Gilmour  and  Pressman  streets.  From  the  top  of  his 
house  he  has  an  elegant  view  of  the  city  and  bay. 


^lOjxiAGE,  1 Ienry,  State’s  Attorney  for  Somerset  County, 

Maryland,  is  the  son  of  Hon.  John  W.  Cresfield, 

\ - f who  married  Ktheline  Page,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hcn- 

iii'lli)  ry  Page,  of  Kent  County,  a lady  of  unusual  culture 
A y A , t , 

4'  and  piety.  She  died  at  the  birth  of  this  son.  ller 
mother,  Mrs.  Ann  Page,  then  a widow  , and  residing  with 
her  son  1 Ienry  at  Cambridge,  Dorchester  County,  assumed 
the  care  of  the  child,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  his  uncle, 
desiring  to  preserve  in  him  the  memory  of  an  honored 
line.  He  was  carefully  instructed  at  home,  and  at  the  age 
of  eight  could  read  and  write.  He  then  attended  a school 
in  the  neighborhood  for  two  years,  after  wfiipfi  lie  was  sent 
to  the  celebrated  school  of  A.  Bid  mar,  in  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania.  Here  lie  remained  till  lie  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  when  fie  returned  home  on  account  of  ill  health, 
llis  uncle  died,  and  with  his  grandmother  he  spent  one 
year  in  Baltimore.  I laving  recovered  his  health  he  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
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until  the  commencement  of  the  late  civil  war,  when  leav- 
ing his  collegiate  course  incomplete  he  went  to  Princess 
Anne,  and  studied  law  in  his  father’s  office,  lie  was  ad- 
mitted to  legal  practice  in  the  spring  of  1864,  hut  proceeded 
to  llaltimorc,  and  studied  further  in  the  office  of  William 
S.  Waters,  attorney  in  that  city.  Returning  to  Princess 
Anne,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  with 
his  father,  with  whom  he  continued  until  1871,  since  which 
time  he  has  practiced  alone.  In  1867  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  framed 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  In 
May,  1S70,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Court,  State’s  Attor- 
ney for  Somerset  County,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Adam  C.  Miles,  at  the  termination  of  which  he  was  nom- 
inated and  elected  to  the  same  position,  and  again  in  1876. 
1 1 is  present  term  will  expire  in  1880.  The  talents  and  high 
public  character  of  Mr.  Page  assure  his  continued  success. 
His  mind  is  clear  and  logical ; he  depends  on  facts  and  on 
the  truth  to  gain  his  cause,  and  despises  trickery  or  any 
■ questionable  course.  He  is  a great  favorite  in  society. 
He  was  married,  in  1867,  to  Virginia,  daughter  of  John  U. 
Dennis,  of  Worcester  County. 


'HWNAM,  knv.  Edward  Heveri.y,  Pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Chestertown, 

■.  Kent  County,  Maryland,  was  born  in  Centreville, 
Queen  Anne’s  County,  November  29,  1836.  His 
father,  Daniel  Newnam,  of  the  latter  place,  was  a 
native  of  Talbot  County.  A man  of  great  industry  and 
business  capacity,  he  amassed  a fortune  and  owned  a great 
deal  of  real  estate  in  his  county.  From  an  early  date  in 
the  present  century  he  had  been  in  that  place  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Methodism,  and  his  house  was  the  home  of  the 
ministers  who  travelled  Centreville  Circuit,  where  they 
were  always  hospitably  entertained.  He  married  the  w id- 
ow of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ililfe,  wdio  for  a number  of  years  was 
a member  of  the  Philadelphia  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  She  was  formerly  Miss 
Caroline  S.  Woodward,  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey.  Their 
son  Edward  completed,  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  the  education  so  well  begun  at  Centreville 
Academy,  and  on  leaving  college  devoted  himself  to  agri- 
culture, taking  charge  of  one  of  the  estates  left  him  by  his 
father.  In  1864  he  united  with  the  Church  of  his  parents, 
and  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  travelling  ministry 
of  the  Philadelphia  Annual  Conference.  On  the  division 
nf  that  Conference,  in  1868,  he  became  a member  of  the 
Wilmington  Annual  Conference.  1 1 is  first  charge  was 
Church  Mill,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  native  place.  In  iSbS 
he  was  sent  as  pastor  to  l.eipsio,  Delaware,  in  1S70  to 
Millington,  and  in  1S71  to  Frederica,  remaining  two  years 


in  the  latter  place.  In  1873  he  was  stationed  at  Easton, 
Maryland,  in  1875  at  Chesapeake  City,  in  the  spring  of 
1877  was  appointed  to  Still  Pond,  and  in  1879  to  his  present 
charge.  Mr.  Newnam  is  a scholar  of  good  attainments, 
and  a man  of  winning  address  in  the  pulpit,  lie  is  an 
earnest  and  successful  preacher,  and  makes  many  warm 
friends  wherever  he  is  sent.  He  is  a Mason,  and  an  active 
promoter  of  all  benevolent  and  reformatory  societies.  In 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1857,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cook  per- 
formed the  marriage  ceremony  uniting  Mr.  Newnam  with 
Sarah  E.,  daughter  of  George  E.  Wooley,of  Cecil  County, 
Maryland.  Her  grandfather,  Rev.  George  Wooley,  was  a 
veteran  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Annual  Conference  ; 
she  is  also  the  great-granddaughter  of  Rev.  John  Carnan. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newnam  have  had  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, of  whom  only  the  latter,  Florence  Julia,  survives. 


fWcQpMES,  Edward  Raymond,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  of 
dli/|jtjfe  the  liishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
'"’V'1'  w'as  born  in  Amesville,  Adams  County,  Ohio, 
X May  20,  1806.  He  was  educated  in  the  Ohio  Uni- 
J versity,  and  in  August,  1827,  during  his  student 
life,  united  with  the  Church.  After  leaving  the  University 
he  opened  a high  school  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  which  subse- 
quently developed  into  McKendree  College.  In  1830  he 
entered  the  travelling  ministry  in  the  Illinois  Conference, 
and  in  due  course  was  ordained  as  an  Elder  in  that  body. 
At  the  formation  of  the  Indiana  Conference,  in  1832,  Mr. 
Ames  became  one  of  its  members.  His  active  pastoral  life 
was  spent  in  connection  with  that  Conference,  excepting 
only  two  years  spent  in  St.  Louis.  After  filling  several 
important  stations,  and  acting  as  Presiding  lslder,  he  w'as 
sent  as  a Delegate  to  the  General  Conference  in  1840,  and 
by  that  body  made  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society.  His  duties  lay  in  the  South  and  West. 
He  travelled  extensively,  visiting  the  Indian  missions  along 
the  northern  lakes  and  on  the  western  frontier,  and  aided 
in  establishing  schools  among  the  Indian  tribes  west  of 
Arkansas.  1 (is  relations  among  the  various  tribes  he  visited 
were  of  the  most  friendly  nature.  He  was  devoted  to  their 
interests,  and  they  fully  reciprocated  the  devotion.  In  1842 
he  W'as  called  to  officiate  as  Chaplain  to  a Council  of  Choc- 
taws. between  the  two  extremes  of  his  labors,  from  Mis- 
souri to  Michigan,  the  civilizing  effect  oT  his  presence  along 
the  frontier  was  soon  fell.  In  1844  he  returned  to  Indiana, 
and  resumed  work  as  a Pastor  or  Presiding  Elder,  in  which 
service  he  continued  until  1852.  lie  was  a Delegate  from 
the  Indiana  Conference  to  the  General  Conferences,  meet- 
ing quadrennially,  of  1840,  1844,  and  1S52;  at  the  laller 
( 'onlerenvc  was  elected  a bishop.  In  1848  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  University,  but  he  de 
dined  the  honor,  preferring  to  remain  in  his  more  active 
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ministerial  work.  On  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  his 
reputation  became  national.  He  has  travelled  extensively 
in  all  the  territory  where  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  a footing  in  the  United  States.  I le  was  the  first  Meth- 
odist bishop  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  South,  loo, 
his  labors  have  been  especially  Iruitful,  where,  both  during 
and  since  the  war,  he  has  been  active  in  extending  the 
borders  of  the  Church.  The  National  Government,  in  its 
time  of  peril,  recognizing  his  worth,  urged  upon  his  accep- 
tance many  responsible  positions,  all  of  which  he  declined 
on  the  ground  of  their  interference  with  his  ecclesiastical 
work.  He  wms  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1868  to  visit  the  Irish  and  British  Conferences  as  a fra- 
ternal Delegate,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  w'as  pre- 
vented from  serving  in  that  capacity.  In  all  the  positions 
which  he  has  held  through  life,  Bishop  Ames  has  dis- 
played great  ability.  As  a thinker  he  is  prompt,  clear,  and 
forcible  ; and  his  manner  of  address,  w'hether  on  the  plat- 
form or  in  the  pulpit,  is  calm  and  deliberate.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  a resident  of  Baltimore. 


^lIsj^OBINSON,  Hon.  John  Mitchell,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  was  born,  December  6,  1827, 
‘Y;  " in  Caroline  County,  Maryland,  being  the  second 
I son  of  Peter  and  Sarah  (Mitchell)  Robinson.  His 
l father  was  a farmer  and  planter;  also  his  grand- 
father, Ralph  Robinson,  was  a wealthy  planter  of  Sussex 
County,  Delaware.  The  family  descended  from  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Robinson,  a distinguished  Protestant  clergyman  of 
England  during  the  Reformation.  Their  ancestors  settled 
in  Delaware  over  turn  hundred  years  ago.  |udge  Robin- 
son graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1847, 
and  studied  law  with  Messrs.  Carmichael  & Brown,  of  Cen- 
treville,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  November,  1849,  and  settled  in  Cen- 
trevillc  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  January, 
1S50,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Attorney  General  for  Kent 
County,  and,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
1851,  was  elected  State’s  Attorney  for  Queen  Anne’s 
County,  which  office  he  filled  for  four  years.  He  prac- 
ticed law  with  great  success  till  1864,  when  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit,  embracing  the  coun- 
ties of  Kent  and  Queen  Anne,  w hich  office  he  Idled  till 
he  was  elected  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1867,  for  the 
term  of  fifteen  years.  Judge  Robinson  has  exercised  the 
judicial  olfice  for  fourteen  years  with  increasing  popularity, 
^lle  is  an  indefatigable  student,  a profound  lawyer,  and  is 
regarded,  both  by  the  bar  and  the  people,  with  the  highest 
admiration  and  respect.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a 
Democrat.  He  w'as  married,  in  1857.,  to  Miss  Marianna 
Emory, 


‘VryANDAl.l.,  John,  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  in  the  year  1750.  He  was  the 
. |:i‘  youngest  in  a family  of  twelve  children.  His 

( )>  father,  Thomas  Randall,  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
Jv  tiny  emigrated  from  England  to  that  country,  in 
which  he  became  a landholder  and  a Justice  of  the  Peace. 
John  Randall  removed  to  Annapolis,  Maryland,  about  the 
year  1 770,  w'here  he  w'as  engaged  as  an  architect  and  builder 
until  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In 
1774,  when  the  act  of  Parliament  “blocking  up  the  Port 
of  Boston  ’’  had  so  exasperated  the  inhabitants  of  Annapo- 
lis that  they  resolved  in  general  meeting  to  oppose  the 
collection  of  debts  due  by  the  colonists  to  British  subjects, 
John  Randall,  with  other  inhabitants,  published  in  the 
newspaper  their  individual  protest  against  this  first  act  of 
repudiation.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  en- 
tered the  army,  under  a commission  from  the  Governor 
and  Council,  as  State  Clothier,  and  as  a Commissary  un- 
der a resolution  of  the  Congress.  In  these  capacities  he 
served  with  the  Maryland  line  in  the  different  colonies 
during  the  war.  Many  of  his  letters  to  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  are  now  in  the  State  archives.  At  the  end  of 
the  Revolution  he  returned  to  Annapolis,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  a merchant  for  most  of  his  life.  He  was 
appointed  by  President  Washington  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  Annapolis,  which  office,  or  that  of  Navy  Agent,  he 
held  until  his  death,  in  1826.  He  married  Deborah  Knapp, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children,  eleven  of  whom  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity.  His  widow  survived  him  many  years, 
receiving  a pension  from  the  United  States  in  recognition 
of  the  Revolutionary  services  of  her  husband.  She  died  in 
Annapolis,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 


fv^K;ANDAEL,  Daniel,  Assistant  Paymaster-General, 
MvV-’’  " lls  *M,rn  *u  Annapolis  in  1790,  and  died  in 
w-jj.  " ' the  city  of  Washington  in  1851.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  John  and  Deborah  ( Knapp)  Randall, 
i-  l In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  in  active  service  in  the 
militia,  and  in  1820  was  commissioned  as  Paymaster  in  the 
army,  remaining  in  that  corps  of  the  service  until  his  death, 
lie  served  in  Mexico,  with  the  army  under  General  Scott, 
as  Assistant  Paymaster-General,  and  in  every  position  in  a 
long  and  arduous  service  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree 
the  qualities  of  a conscientious  and  efficient  dfficer.  It  was 
in  recognition  of  his  worth,  and  as  a mark  of  the  high  ap- 
preciation in  which  he  was  held,  that  the  important  military 
post,  Port  Randall,  in  the  then  Northwestern  Territory,  re- 
ceived its  name.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Pay  Department  of  the  Army,  as  Assistant 
I ’aymasterd  icucral. 
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ANDALL,  IIenry  K.,  fourth  son  of  John  Randall, 
w as  horn  in  Annapolis  in  1795,  and  died  in  Wnsli- 
1;  " ington  in  1 .S 7 7 . Early  in  life  lie  entered  ns  a 

inidslii|iiuai!  in  l lie  United  Slates  Navy,  lint  shortly 
afterwards  resigned,  and  served  in  the  militia  during 
the  war  of  1812.  hollowing  this  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
Custom  House  at  Baltimore,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  close  up  the  affairs  of  the  Government  in  the  agency  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation  in  Georgia.  He  was  for  many  years 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Revolutionary  Pensions,  in 
the  office  of  the  First  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  lie  married 
Emily,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Monroe,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  left  two  daughters. 


I^KTS^ANDALL,  John,  Jr.,  eldest  son  of  John  Randall’ 
was  born  in  Annapolis,  in  1788,  and  died  in  that 
. cjty  in  iSoi  He  w’as  a merchant,  and  with  his 
/ ! father  composed  the  linn  of  John  Randall  A Son. 
J lie  married  Eliza  Hodges,  who  survived  him  some 
years. 


Randall,  hon.  Thomas,  Lawyer  and  Judge, 
third  son  of  John  Randall,  was  born  in  Annapolis 
in  1792,  and  died  in  Washington  in  1877.  He  was 
a graduate  of  St.  John’s  College,  in  his  native  city, 
where  also  he  studied  law'  with  the  elder  Chancellor 
Johnson.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  entered  the  army  of  the 
United  States  as  a Lieutenant,  w'as  severely  wounded  and 
captured  in  a battle  on  the  frontier,  and  taken  to  Quebec, 
where  he  was  detained  as  a hostage  till  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities. On  the  disbanding  of  the  army  after  the  war,  he 
W'as  retained  as  a Captain  of  artillery.  In  1820  he  resigned 
and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. President  Monroe  appointed  him  Special  Minister  of 
the  United  Slates  on  important  service  in  the  West  Indies, 
during  the  prevalence  of  piracy  among  those  islands.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Territory  of  Florida,  and  after  serving 
out  hk  term  ol  office  remained  and  devoted  himself  to 
planting.  After  a time  In;  resumed  the  practice  of  law  iu 
Tallahassee,  in  connection  w ith  his  nephew,  Thomas  11. 
llagner.  I till  ing  the  Seminole  war  he  served  as  Adjutant- 
General  to  Governor  Call,  and  his  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  character,  and  of  the  country,  proved 
especially  valuable.  The  wife  of  Judge  Randall  was  Laura 
II.,  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Wirt.  He  survived 
her  many  years,  and  left  numerous  descendants,  lie  was 
a man  of  remarkable  determination  and  coolness,  of  fine 
address  and  grace  of  manner,  and  of  great  versatility  of 
talent.  To  extensive  and  varied  reading  and  a tenacious 
memory  lie  added  great  powers  as  a conversationalist,  and 
was  a most  agreeable  Companion.  1 1 is  attainments  as  a 
polished  and  forcible  writer  were  very  marked. 


fw’^'jfANDALL,  Richard,  M.D.,  fifth  son  of  John  anil 
I teborah  ( K napp)  Randall,  was  born  in  Annapolis 
. jn  , 7y6,  nn<l  died  iu  Monrovia,  Africa,  in  1829. 
j lie  studied  medicine  in  Annapolis,  and  was  gradti- 
J'  ated  as  a Physician  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Entering  the  army  of  the  United  Slatesas  a surgeon, 
he  served  several  years  in  the  South,  until  he  resigned  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Washington 
city,  where  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Medical  College.  I11  1828  the  subject  of  African  col- 
onization attained  national  prominence,  and  Dr.  Randall 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  scheme.  The  dangers  of 
the  enterprise  would  have  deterred  most  men  from  for- 
saking the  comforts  of  home  and  abandoning  a career  of 
remarkable  promise,  but  when  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Liberia  he  accepted  the  position  without  hesitation. 
His  arrival  infused  new  vigor  into  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 
and  he  was  the  first  white  man  to  ascend  the  River  St. 
Paul,  hitherto  unexplored.  Attacked  soon  after  by  the 
malignant  fever  of  the  country,  he  had  almost  recovered 
from  its  effects  when  he  learned  that  a number  of  immi- 
grants, who  had  just  arrived  from  the  United  States,  were 
suffering  for  want  of  proper  medical  attendance,  and, 
leaving  the  healthy  hill  country  he  hastened  down  to  the 
coast  to  their  assistance.  'The  exposure  and  fatigue  were 
too  severe  in  his  enfeebled  condition,  and  he  fell  a victim 
to  his  zeal  and  humanity.  He  was  a man  of  uncommon 
talent  and  acquirements,  and  his  premature  death  closed  a 
career  that  promised  great  distinction  and  usefulness. 


fX' ANDALL,  Hon.  Alexander,  Lawyer  and  Presi- 
,J?  dent  of  the  Farmers’  National  Bank,  Annap- 
olis, sixth  son  of  John  and  Deborah  (Knapp) 
j Randall,  was  born  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1803. 
J"  He  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  from  which 
he  graduated,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In 
that  city  also  he  studied  law  and  practiced  his  profession 
for  over  fifty  years.  During  the  last  twenty-live  years  of 
that  period,  his  nephew,  I Ion.  Alexander  B.  llagner,  was 
his  partner.  I11  1833  he  was  appointed  Auditor  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  by  Chancellor  Bland,  and  held  that 
office  until  1840,  when  he  resigned.  In  1841  he  was 
elected  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress,  by  the  Whig 
voters  of  the  double  district  of  Baltimore  city  and  Anne 
Arundel  County,  with  John  P.  Kennedy.  While  a member 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  he  prepared  and  reported  to  the  House 
a bill  to  introduce  into  the  code  of  the  District,  which 
was  (hen  governed  by  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, all  such  suitable  and  important  amendments  of 
their  laws  as  had  been  enacted  in  those  St. lies  since  the 
separation  of  the  District,  and  found  to  be  valuable  im- 
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provcmcnts.  These  amendments  have  since  all  been 
adopted  into  that  code.  During  the  violent  discussions  in 
that  Congress  on  the  Right  of  Petition,  which  began  or 
fomented  the  estrangement  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  finally  led  to  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Randall,  with 
a few  Southern  members,  united  with  those  from  the 
North  in  maintaining  the  constitutional  right  of  petition, 
and  in  opposing  the  twenty-third  rule  of  the  House,  which 
abridged  it.  In  1S51  he  w as  elected  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Anne  Arundel  to  meet  in  convention,  and  form  a 
new  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Maryland.  He  there  in- 
troduced a number  of  very  important  measures,  and  was 
for  a short  time  President  pro  /cm.  of  the  Convention,  and 
was  Chairman  of  the  committee  that  closed  up  its  pro- 
ceedings and  superintended  their  publication.  He  united 
early  in  the  movement  of  the  people  to  elect  General 
Taylor  President  of  the  United  States.  lie  was  chosen  a 
delegate  from  Anne  Arundel  to  the  State  Convention  which 
met  in  Baltimore  to  nominate  General  Taylor,  and  was 
elected  its  President.  In  1864  the  Union  party  of  Mary- 
land nominated  and  elected  Mr.  Randall  Attorney-General 
of- the  State,  under  the  Constitution  of  that  year,  which 
' office  he  continued  to  hold  until  it  was  vacated  by  the  new 
Constitution  of  1867.  11c  was  an  active  and  unwavering 

Union  man  in  politics  through  the  civil  war  and  the  recon- 
struction period,  and  was  a delegate  to  the  National  Re- 
publican Convention  that  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1872,  and 
nominated  General  Grant  as  President.  In  1877  Mr. 
Randall  was  elected  President  of  the  Farmers’  National 
Hank,  of  Annapolis,  which  position  he  still  holds.  lie 
was  in  early  life  elected  a Trustee  of  St.  John’s  College, 
and  has  ever  since  served  in  that  capacity,  and  given  to 
his  Aiwa  Muter  his  active  and  cordial  support,  lie,  with 
. other  zealous  friends  of  primary  school  education,  organized 
in  Annapolis  the  first  primary  school  in  the  State  under  the 
original  law  of  1825,  and  for  many  years,  as  Clerk,  Trus- 
tee, or  Commissioner  of  these  schools,  gratuitously  aided 
the  cause  of  education.  He  has  been  an  active  citizen  of 
Annapolis,  aiding  in  all  plans  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  city.  By  his  efforts  prompting  the  meas- 
ures, the  laws  establishing  the  Gaslight  and  Water  com- 
panies were  enacted,  and  the  plans  carried  into  practical 
and  successful  execution,  lie  was  early  a member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  been  active  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  that  position  imposed  upon  him 
as  vestryman,  member  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese, 
or  Trustee  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  He 
took  an  early  and  active  part  in  the  Temperance  Reform, 
and  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  State  Temperance 
Society,  and  has  always  been  one  of  its  consistent  and 
zealous  members.  Mr.  Randall  first  married  Catharine 
* the  third  daughter  of  William  Wirt,  who  died  in  1854, 
leaving  him  several  children.  In  1856  lie-  married  his 
present  wife,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Rev.  John  G. 
Blanchard,  by  whom  he  also  has  a family. 


NiLjtfANDALL,  Burton,  M.D.,  seventh  son  of  John 
Randall,  was  born  in  1805  in  Annapolis,  where 
a Jpl  ‘ he  studied  medicine.  Afterwards  he  graduated 
| as  a physician  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

J'  lie  entered  the  United  Stales  Army  as  an  Assistant 

Surgeon,  and  served  on  the  frontier,  South  and  West,  in 
the  Seminole  and  Creek  wars.  He  was  with  the  army 
under  General  Scott  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
especially  and  favorably  mentioned  for  his  valuable  ser- 
vices in  the  official  report  of  his  immediate  commander, 
General  Twiggs.  During  the  civil  war  he  had  charge  of 
the  hospitals  at  Annapolis  and  Fort  Hamilton,  and  at  its 
close  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  “ for 
faithful  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war.”  In 
1869,  having  reached  the  age  specified  by  law,  he  was  at  his 
application  retired  from  active  service,  and  now  resides  in 
Annapolis.  He  married  Virginia  Taylor,  niece  of  General 
Z.  Taylor. 


V'KOWARD’  Dr.  Wili.iam,  fourth  son  of  Colonel 
John  Eager  Howard,  was  born  December  16, 
Vf:  ? 1793.  Although  scarcely  of  age  he  served  with 

q-fei  his  three  brothers  at  the  battle  of  North  Point  in 
4*  1814.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of  civil  en- 

gineering, he  took  part  in  the  survey  and  construction  of 
the  most  important  works  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  engineers  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  had  previously  made  the  surveys  for 
a portion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  He  was 
also  employed  both  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
by  private  corporations  here  and  in  other  States,  and  per- 
formed his  work  with  ability.  Devoted  to  all  subjects  of 
science  he  was  distinguished  as  a chemist,  and  his  name  is 
recorded  in  connection  with  some  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries in  that  branch.  1 Ie  died,  having  scarcely  attained 
middle  age,  August  25,  1834. 

|:jry?ELLMAN,  Hon.  Rout  in',  Farmer  and  Legislator, 
IJAy  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  in 
1S46.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Carroll  County, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  is  at  present,  1878, 
•>  I a member  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates. 


S^V'FRKINS,  Hon.  Wii.I.IAM  II.,  Physician  and  Legis- 
JjKjj  lator,  was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland. 

' He  studied  medicine,  and  graduated  in  iSbo,  at 
| Long  Island  Hospital,  New  York,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  successful  practice  at  Han- 
cock, Maryland.  He  served  three  years  in  the  Federal 
Army  during  the  civil  war,  and  in  1877  was  elected  to  the 
Maryland  I louse  of  Delegates  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
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IjOl.K,  I Ion.  Ephraim  G.,  Editor  and  Legislator, 
was  Lorn  in  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  October 
6,  1844.  Graduating  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
accepted  the  position  as  Principal  of  Salisbury 
Academy,  and  engaged  in  teaching  until  his  twenty- 
lirst  year,  when  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bat- 
in  1869,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  1871  he  purchased  the  True  Marylander,  a Demo- 
cratic newspaper  published  in  Somerset  County,  in  the 
publication  of  which  he  has  since  been  engaged.  He  is 
at  present,  1878,  a member  of  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates. 


2S^3^C)OPER,  George  Washington  Mkzick,  Attorney- 
IA;  at-law.  Treasurer,  Examiner,  and  Secretary  of  the 

J“  Hoard  of  School  Commissioners  of  Wicomico 

A 

pps.  County,  Maryland,  was  born  in  Sussex  County, 
Delaware,  July  11,  1840.  Ills  parents  were  Noah 
Cotman  and  Mary  Ann  Cooper.  His  father  being  a 
' farmer,  he  was  trained  to  the  usual  labors  of  farm  life. 
The  district  school  of  his  neighborhood  afforded  the 
only  early  advantages  of  education  that  he  enjoyed,  and 
this  was  open  only  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 
When  not  attending  school  he  was  kept  constantly  at  work 
on  the  farm,  but  having  determined  to  make  every  effort  to 
obtain  an  education,  he  made  time  for  study  by  limiting 
his  sleeping  hours  to  only  six  out  of  the  twenty-four.  By 
the  time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  ac- 
quired, mostly  by  his  own  efforts,  sufficient  knowledge  to 
teach  a country  school,  and  by  teaching  was  enabled  to 
•defray  the  expenses  of  his  education.  In  May,  1865,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Georgetown,  Delaware, 
in  the  office  of  II011.  Willard  Saulsbury,  since  United 
States  Senator,  and  now  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. Desiring  to  overtake  two  other  young  men  in  the 
office  w ho  were  a few  months  in  advance  of  him,  he  ap- 
plied hiinsell  to  study  for  about  fourteen  hours  each  day. 
I lis  strength  had  already  been  overtaxed,  and  during  the 
heat  of  the  summer  his  health  became  seriously  impaired, 
lie  left  the  office  expecting  to  be  absent  only  a few  weeks 
of  the  warmest  weather,  but  was  unable  to  return.  He 
still  kept  up  his  reading  as  his  strength  permitted.  In 
September,  l8b8,  he  removed  to  Salisbury,  Maryland, 
where  he  still  resides,  and  his  health  having  improved  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  greater  diligence.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  October,  1869.  Mr.  Cooper  imme- 
diately purchased  the  interest  of  Hon.  L.  Malone  in  the 
law  firm  of  Malone  & Holland,  and  the  firm  has  from 
^"that  time  been  continued  under  the  name  of  Holland  & 
Cooper.  For  Iwo  years  from  the  time  of  his' coming  to 
Salisbury,  in  1868,  he  edited  the  Salisbury  Advertiser,  then 
published  by  Parker  8.  Morgan,  but  his  name  was  not 
68 


published  in  the  paper  as  the  editor.  On  March  8,  1871, 
he  with  his  law  partner  founded  l'he  Bachelor,  of  w hich 
he  was  associate  editor  for  three  years.  Mr.  Cooper  was 
elected  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Examiner  of  the  Hoard 
of  School  Commissioners  for  Wicomico  County,  Jan- 
uary 2,  1S72.  This  position  he  still  holds,  having  been 
re-elected  every  tw'o  years  since.  He  has  given  but  little 
attention  to  the  practice  of  law  since  his  connection  with 
the  School  Hoard,  the  school  law  requiring  him  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of  this  office.  During  this 
time  a county  high  school  has  been  established  in  Salis- 
bury, the  lower  schools  of  the  town  have  been  graded, 
and  in  other  towns  of  the  county  schools  of  a higher  order 
than  they  had  before  enjoyed,  have  been  opened.  The 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Cooper  are  invaluable,  and  are 
highly  appreciated  by  all  classes  throughout  the  county. 
In  his  religious  faith  he  is  a Methodist  Protestant,  and  in 
politics  a Democrat.  He  was  married,  October  16,  1878, 
to  Miss  Maggie  A.,  daughter  of  William  M.  Knark,  of 
Somerset  County. 


|ADWALADER,  General  John,  of  Shrewsbury 
Parish,  Kent  County,  was  born  January  10,  1742, 
and  became  a distinguished  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  August,  1777,  by  the  order  of  General 
Washington,  he  took  command  of  all  the  Eastern 
Shore  forces.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Prince- 
ton, Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  and  wms  noted  for  his 
chivalric  gallantry  and  devotion  to  Washington.  He 
deeply  felt  the  unpatriotic  criticisms  of  General  Thomas 
Conway,  the  enemy  of  Washington,  gallantly  resented 
them,  and  severely  punished  the  leader  of  the  Conway 
cabal  in  a duel  fought  July  4,  1778.  He  died,  February 
11,  1786,  aged  forty-four  years.  The  following  character 
was  given  him  by  Thomas  Paine,  Who  during  his  life- 
time had  been  his  violent  political  enemy:  “llis  early 
and  indexible  patriotism  w ill  endear  his  memory  to  all  the 
true  Iriends  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  may  with 
the  strictest  justice  be  said  of  him,  that  he  possessed  a 
heart  incapable  of  deceiving,  llis  manners  were  founded 
in  the  nicest  sense  of  honor,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life  was  governed  by  this  principle.  The  companions  of 
his  youth  were  the  companions  of  his  manhood.  He 
never  lost  a friend  by  insincerity,  nor  made  one  by  decep- 
tion. llis  domestic  virtues  w’ere  truly  exemplary.  While 
they  serve  to  endear  the  remembrance,  they*  embitter  the 
loss  of  him  to  all  his  numerous  friends  and  companions.” 
His  daughter,  Maria  Cadwalader,  married  General  Samuel 
Ringgo'd,  of  Fountain  Rock,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Major  Samuel  Ringgold,  U.  S.  A.,  killed  at  Palo  Alto, 
May  8,  1846,  and  of  Rear-Admiral  Cadwalader  Ringgold, 
U.  S.  N.,  win1,  died  in  New  York  city,  April  29,  18(17. 
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^RARRETT,  John  W.,  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
!%CTJr  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  was  horn  in  tlie  city  of 
j.D>'  Baltimore,  July  31,  1826.  lie  was  the  second  son 

Iof  the  late  Kohert  Onrrett,  a wealthy  merchant, 

■ largely  engaged  in  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
who  throughout  a long  life  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens for  his  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  purity  of 
character.  John  VV.  Garrett  was  educated  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  until  his  removal  to  Lafayette  College,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  completed  his  studies. 
On  his  return  home  he  entered  his  father’s  counting-room, 
and  became  a partner  with  his  father  and  elder  brother, 

1 lenry  S.  Garrett,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  years,  in  the 
firm  of  Robert  Garrett  & Sons.  Mr.  Robert  Garrett  knew 
thoroughly  the  unlimited  resources  and  production  of  the 
Western  States,  and  understood  the  geographical  advantages 
which  Baltimore  enjoyed  as  their  market  and  place  of 
supply,  lie  therefore  spared  no  pains  in  cultivating  close 
relations  between  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  commu- 
nities west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  gave  a zealous 
support  to  the  projects  for  opening  those  communications 
„by  canal  and  railway,  which  were  required  by  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  States  bordering  on  the 
Ohio  River.  1 1 is  sons,  Henry  S.  Garrett  and  John  W. 
Garrett,  shared  the  opinions  of  their  father,  and  when  they 
entered  into  business  with  him  devoted  themselves  to  the 
same  great  objects,  while  by  their  energy  they  enlarged  the 
scope  of  the  business  of  tire  firm  of  Robert  Garrett  & Sons. 
The  house  became  the  active  correspondents  and  repre- 
sentatives of  George  Peabody  & Co.,  of  London,  and  of 
other  well-known  European  firms,  as  well  as  of  many 
leading  mercantile  firms  in  the  Western  States,  and  held  a 
leading  position  in  the  commerce  of  the  city.  While  thus 
engaged  % in  active  commercial  life,  Mr.  John  W.  Garrett 
was  a close  observer  of  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  ' 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  This  work,  although 
nominally  opened  to  Wheeling  in  1852,  remained  embar- 
rassed and  practically  ineffective  to  as  late  a period  as  1856. 
Mr.  Garrett,  although  solicited  to  take  part  in  its  affairs  at 
an  early  day,  declined  to  participate  in  the  contests  in 
which  the  company  was  engaged  until  1857,  when  he  was 
induced  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  stockholders,  which 
had  been  called  to  consider  its  affairs.  lie  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussions  which  arose  at  that  meeting.  He 
maintained  that,  although  the  stock  of  the  company  was 
owned  in  part  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  in  part  by  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  as  well  as  by  individual  citizens,  yet  the 
nature  of  the  ownership  of  each  proprietor  was  the  same; 
that  each  was  alike  interested  in  the  profitable  manage- 
ment of  the  company,  and  that  a similar  obligation  was 
devolved  upon  the  representatives  of  each  class  of  proprie- 
tors. lie  insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Board  of 
Directors,  by  whatsoever  constituency  ils  members  were 
elected,  to  employ  to  the  best  and  most  profitable  advan- 
tage the  property  committed  to  its  charge,  to  maintain  a 


just  proportion  between  the  expenses  and  revenues  of  the 
company,  and  to  practice  the  exact  and  rigid  economy  in 
dealing  with  its  property  which  any  just  and  intelligent 
agent  would  employ  in  managing  properly  belonging  to 
himself.  Those  opinions  were  embodied  in  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  stockholders’  meeting  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  They  form  the  groundwork  of  that 
policy  which  has  made  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  an  unrivalled  example  of  successful  management. 
In  October,  1857,  the  stockholders  of  the  company  being 
determined  to  give,  if  possible,  effect  to  the  resolutions 
which  they  had  adopted,  requested  Mr.  Joljn  W.  Garrett 
to  accept  the  office  of  Director  in  the  company.  He  did 
not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  the  laborious  duty, 
which  he  had  foreseen  would  devolve  upon  those  who  un- 
dertook to  reform  the  management  of  the  company  and  to 
conduct  it  solely  as  an  industrial  enterprise.  The  embar- 
rassment' in  which  the  company  was  involved  was  of  the 
most  serious  character,  and  although  it  had  arisen  acci- 
dentally was  difficult  to  remedy.  When  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1827,  it  was  believed  that  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars would  suffice  to  construct  and  equip  the  line  from  Bal- 
timore to  the  Ohio  River.  This  sum,  therefore,  was  as- 
sumed to  be  the  basis  upon  which  the  ratio  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Board  of  Directors  ought  to  be  computed.  The 
Legislature,  with  great  wisdom,  provided  a scale  of  repre- 
sentation which  gave  the  management  of  the  road  to  the 
individual  stockholders,  although  they  were  authorized  to 
subscribe  to  one-half  part  only  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company.  No  party  considerations  induced  the  State  to 
grant  the  charter  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  road^ 
and  it  was  wisely  determined  to  place  the  management  of 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  personally 
and  permanently  interested  in  its  productiveness,  rather 
than  commit  it  to  the  control  of  the  rapidly  changing  rep- 
resentatives of  a political  body.  But,  unhappily,  the  esti- 
mates made  of  the  real  cost  of  the  road  were  not  well 
founded,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a large  increase 
of  the  capital  stock  was  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
w ork.  The  stockholders  of  the  company  were  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  the  large  sums  of  money  which  they  had  al- 
ready invested  ; the  public  clamored  for  the  completion  of 
the  road  ; the  Legislature,  less  wise  or  less  liberal  than  the 
body  by  which  the  charter  had  been  granted,  in  giving 
new  aid,  and  in  authorizing  it  to  be  given  by  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  insisted  upon  increased  representation  for  the 
State  and  city,  whilst  the  friends  of  the  railroad  company 
omitted  to  reserve  any  right  to  increased  representation  to 
the  individual  stockholders  who  might,  agree  to  increase  in 
equal  or  greater  ratio  their  ownership  in  the  stock  of  the 
company.  The  result  was  that,  although  the  new  stock 
subscribed  for  by  the  State  and  the  aid  afforded  by  the 
city  of  Baltimore  were  insufficient  to  complete  the  road, 
and  means  were  provided  by  the  individual  stockholders, 
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thus  making  them  the  owners  of  the  majority  in  value  of 
the  whole  stock  of  the  company,  yet  they  were,  in  fact,  rep- 
resented only  hy  a minority  in  the  Hoard  of  Direction,  the  i 
Stale  and  city  having  together,  in  the  year  1857,  eighteen 
directors,  w hile  the  individual  stockholders,  owning  a ma- 
jority of  the  stock,  could  be  represented  oidy  by  twelve 
directors.  The  evil  effects  of  this  condition  of  affairs  were 
manifested  when  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of 
Baltimore  were  agreed  in  political  opinion.  A majority 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  became,  of  course,  a part  of  a 
compact  political  organization,  which  could  at  its  pleasure 
control  the  management  of  the  company.  When  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  disagreed  in  politi- 
cal opinion,  the  plurality  of  votes  in  the  board  remained 
with  the  representatives  of  individual  stockholders;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  were  unable  to  adopt  or  maintain  any 
policy  without  the  concurrence  of  the  political  directors, 
appointed  by  the  State  or  city,  or  without  the  aid  of  so 
many  individual  members  from  one  or  the  other  of  these 
delegations  as  would  give  a majority  of  votes  to  the  direc- 
•tors  representing  the  stockholders.  Those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  internal  improvement  corpora- 
tions in  this  country  can  be  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  the 
ililliculties  arising  from  this  circumstance,  if  110  others 
had  existed,  when  Mr.  (iarrett  became  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  1857.  The  corporation  was  in 
hourly  danger  of  becoming  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  politi- 
cal arena.  Its  resources,  though  undeveloped,  were  large ; 
its  revenues,  though  meagre  in  comparison  with  their  present 
amount,  were  far  greater  than  those  of  any  other  corpora- 
tion in  the  State;  the  patronage  of  the  company  was  very 
great,  and  a large  number  of  men  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  in  the  western  counties  were  in  its  employment.  It 
was,  as  has  been  shown,  practically  subject  tu  political 
control.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  escaped  the  ruin  which  political  man- 
agement would  have  brought  upon  it,  because  of  the  self- 
denial  practiced  by  any  one  of  the  political  parties  which 
elected  the  majorities  of  its  directors.  Each  party,  as  it 
arose  and  fell  in  the  Stale  of  Maryland,  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain control  of  the  company,  bit,  each  was  foiled  by  the 
independent  action  of  some  of  the  political  members  of 
the  board  who  deemed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  prevent  the 
subordination  of  the  company  to  political  rule.  Mr.  (iar- 
rett, however,  plainly  perceived  that  the  company  could 
not  always  reckon  upon  escaping  from  this  danger,  and 
therefore  from  an  early  day,  after  his  election  as  a Director, 
he  considered  the  necessity  of  taking  such  measures  as 
would  rescue  the  company  from  the  impending  peril,  and 
save  the  property  of  the  State,  city,  and  individuals  alike 
front' great  depreciation  and  loss.  In  the  autumn  of  1858 
the  measures  shadowed  forth  in  the  address  and  resolutions 
■offered  by  Mr.  (iarrett  became  the  subject  of  earnest  and 
excited  discussion  in  the  Board  of  Directors.  Four  of  the 
directors,  representing  the  State  and  city,  having  declared  ■ 


their  adherence  to  the  new  policy,  Mr.  Johns  Ilopkins 
nominated  Mr.  (iarrett  for  the  Presidency  of  the  company, 
and  the  controversy  ended  by  his  election  to  that  office. 
The  practical  wisdom  o(  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
(iarrett  was  shown  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  his 
office.  Although,  owing  to  a depression  in  commercial 
transactions,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company  were  in  1 859, 
the  first  fiscal  year  of  his  administration,  less  by  $272,903.50 
than  in  1858,  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  comparative 
net  gains  of  the  company,  the  result  of  his  wise  economy 
and  careful  supervision,  was  $725,325.16.  These  greatly 
increased  earnings  so  improved  the  financial  condition  of 
the  company  that  a semi-annual  dividend  was  declared  in 
the  spring  of  1859,  which  was  the  first  of  that  series  of 
regular  dividends  which  has  been  maintained  since  that 
period.  In  i860,  the  second  year  of  his  administration, 
the  results  were  still  more  remarkable.  The  gross  earn- 
ings were  $3,922,202.94,  an  increase  of  $303,584.49  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  of  $65,715.15  over  the  fiscal  year 
of  1858.  Notwithstanding  this  limited  improvement  in 
the  general  traffic,  the  increase  of  net  profits  on  the  main 
stem  amounted  to  $980,300.83.  The  board  announced  in 
its  annual  report  of  that  year  that  all  purchases  had  been 
made  for  cash,  and  that  the  company  was  entirely  free 
from  floating  debt.  The  general  economical  management 
of  the  business  and  finances  of  the  company  resulted  in  an 
aggregate  of  profits  for  the  fiscal  year  of  $1,834,569.25, 
which  showed  a net  gain  of  more  than  eighteen  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stock.  During  this  year  the  extra  dividend 
of  a portion  of  the  surplus  fund,  which  had  been  declared 
December  17,  1856,  was  finally  decided  to  be  legal  and 
valid,  and  the  interest  which  had  accumulated  upon  this 
dividend  whilst  it  was  in  litigation,  viz.,  from  June  1,  1857, 
to  June  1,  i860,  $545,950.80,  was  paid  from  the  earnings 
of  the  company.  On  November  17,  1858,  the  period  at 
which  Mr.  (iarrett  became  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company,  the  market  price  of  its  stock  was 
$57,  and  of  the  extra  dividend,  amounting  to  $3,03  5,0(10, 
and  then  in  litigation,  $10  for  each  $100  thereof,  making  the 
actual  average  market  rate  at  that  date  $46  per  share  fur 
the  capital  stock  on  the  aggregate  basis  subsequently  es- 
tablished. The  extra  dividend  was  declared  in  certificates 
of  indebtedness  which  bore  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  until 
converted  into  the. stock  of  the  company  on  June  1,  1862. 
No  other  proofs  were  needed  to  confirm  the  views  of  the 
new  President.  The  path  of  success  being  now  clearly 
marked  out,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  providing 
against  those  partisan  attempts  which,  in  the  existing  or- 
ganization of  the  road,  always  threatened  to  endanger  its 
profitable  usefulness.  When  we  consider  that  all  men  are 
to-day  agreed  that  it  is  wise  to  separate  works  of  internal 
improvement  from  political  control,  and  that  it  is  an  es- 
pecial cause  ol  public  thankfulness  that  this  corporation 
has  been  withdrawn  to  a large  extent  from  such  influences, 
it  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  opposition  made  from  1858 
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to  1S64  to  the  proposition  that  the  several  classes  of  stock- 
holders in  the  company  should  he  allowed  to  exercise  an 
influence  in  its  management  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
their  respective  interests  in  the  properly.  The  motives  to 
that  opposition  were,  howc\cr,  not  wholly  political,  lml 
arose  partly  from  dillerenl  impulses.  from  whatever 
cause  it  sprang,  it  was  strong  enough  to  resist  year  after  year 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  request  of  the  company  that 
some  mode  might  he  devised  by  which  the  impending  evil 
of  political  control  could  certainly  be  avoided.  No  remedy 
was  devised  for  the  evil  until  1864,  when  the  State,  by  au- 
thorizing its  financial  officers  to  exchange  the  stock  owned 
by  it  in  the  company  in  a certain  order  and  with  particular 
exceptions,  necessarily  provided  for  the  relinquishment  of 
a portion  of  its  control.  This  provision,  again  ingrafted 
upon  the  Constitution  of  1867,  finally  secured  the  stability 
of  the  company  as  a purely  industrial  enterprise.  These 
changes  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  and  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  the 
State,  have  been  the  marked  incidents  in  the  history  of 
the  corporation.  The  work  of  bringing  them  about  forms 
a signal  labor  and  success  in  the  official  life  of  President 
Garrett.  The  individual  stockholders  of  the  company  do 
not  even  yet  exercise  a power  and  influence  in  anywise 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  interest  owned  by  them  in 
the  company,  but  they  hold,  nevertheless,  owing  to  the 
energy  and  success  with  which  Mr.  Garrett  has  upheld  their 
rightful  claims,  authority  enough  to  protect  the  company 
against  the  dangers  which  had  previously  beset  its  path. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Garrett  has  never  failed  to  acknow  1- 
edge  the  cordial  and  efficient  support  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  stockholder  directors,  or  to  recogni/.e  the 
confidence  in  him  by  the  great  majority  of  those  represent- 
ing the  State  and  city,  in  his  long  official  career.  While 
engaged  in  this  great  struggle  to  maintain  the  stability  of 
the  company  as  a purely  industrial  enterprise,  Mr.  Garrett 
was  not  neglectful  of  other  questions  which  deeply  con- 
cerned its  interests.  He  never  forgot  the  maxims  which 
he  had  inculcated  upon  the  stockholders  when  he  first  took 
part  in  their  deliberations,  lie  maintained  always  the 
opinion  that  the  success  o(  every  railroad  company  was  as 
slued  if  its  business  concerns  were  managed  with  strict 
care,  skill,  and  integrity,  lie  therefore  held  every  officer 
and  every  employe  of  the  company  to  a strict  accounta- 
bility, and  exacted  from  each  a rigid  economy  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  funds  of  the  corporation.  He  insisted 
upon  an  ample  equipment  of  the  road,  upon  complete- 
ness in  the  workshops  of  the  company,  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  extensive  buildings  to  meet  the  varied  wants  of 
the  corporation,  and  upon  the  adoption  of  every  im- 
provement which  would  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
freight  and  assure  the  comfort  of  the  passenger.  ' l'h is 
system  of  management  was  in  full  force  and  activity 
when  the  great  civil  war  commenced,  in  April,  1 86 1 . 
The  location  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  ap- 


parently as  unfortunate  as  could  well  be  imagined.  From 
Baltimore  to  the  Potomac  River,  near  Harper’s  Ferry,  it 
was  located  within  the  State  of  Maryland.  From  Har- 
per’s Ferry  to  a point  not  lar  from  l uinbcrhind,  in  Mary- 
land, it  traversed  the  Slate  ol  Virginia.  From  llienec  it 
crossed  the  mountain  region  of  Maryland , and  again  en- 
tering the  State  of  Virginia,  crossed  that  State  to  Wheel- 
ing, while  its  branch  road,  diverging  at  Grafton,  ran 
thence  one  hundred  and  four  miles  to  Parkersburg,  on  the 
Ohio  River.  The  line  of  road,  therefore,  skirted  the 
territory  which  was  destined  to  be  the  chief  route  of  armies 
throughout  the  war.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  line 
was  broken  many  times,  as  armies  advanced  and  retreated, 
or  as  forays  were  made  or  repulsed.  The  effect  of  each 
breaking  of  the  line  was  to  convert  the  road,  apparently, 
into  isolated  and  separate  fragments.  But  such  was  the 
wonderful  energy  shown  by  President  Garrett,  and  infused 
into  the  skilful  and  disciplined  men  under  his  control, 
that  the  practical  utility  of  the  road  was  never  lost. 
When  such  disasters  occurred,  they  had  been  so  far  fore- 
seen and  provided  for  that  each  severed  section  of  the 
road  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  its  own  organization  and 
equipment,  and  able  to  do  the  enormous  military  business 
intrusted  to  it  as  perfectly  as  if  the  wdiole  road  had  re- 
mained entire.  No  incident  of  the  war,  no  personal, 
public,  or  local  excitement,  interfered  with  the  operations 
of  the  road  when  there  was  any  possibility  of  conducting 
them  as  usual.  The  President,  cheerfully  sustained  by  the 
majority  of  his  board,  remembered  that  he  was  responsible, 
primarily,  for  the  safety  of  the  great  property  which  had 
been  committed  to  his  charge,  and  he  administered  it  in 
strict  subordination  to  those  principles  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed as  proper  for  the  government  of  the  company  at 
the  stockholders’  meeting  held  in  1857,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  w ar, 
the  company,  under  the  lead  of  its  President,  entered 
upon  a yet  more  active  career  of  usefulness.  The  Parkers- 
burg Branch  Railroad  was  put.  in  thorough  order,  and  its 
twenty-three  tunnels  solidly  walled  and  arched  at  a cost 
of  one  and  a half  million  of  dollars.  The  Washington 
County  Branch  Railroad,  from  Knoxville  to  Hagerstown, 
was  built;  the  Central  Ohio  Division,  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  Columbus,  was  reorganized,  and  a branch  road 
provided  from  Newmrk  on  the  Central  Ohio  Road,  a dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles,  to  Sandusky,  on 
Lake  Erie.  The  line  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad,  worked  in  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Road,  was  improved;  the  Metropolitan  Branch 
Road,  from  the  Point  of  Rocks  on  the  main,  line  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  was  placed  under  construction;  the 
building  of  one  great  iron  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  at 
Parkersburg,  and  of  another  over  the  same  river  at  Bel 
Air  was  commenced;  and  a provision  of  means  was 
made  to  complete  fully,  within  a brief  period,  the  railroad 
extending  from  Pittsburg,  through  Conuellsville,  to  Cum- 
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Borland,  in  Maryland,  lo  connect  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company.  In  addition  to  these  undertak- 
ings, arrangements  were  also  organized  lo  open  more 
direct  communications  through  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
between  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  Southwestern  Stales. 
In  addition  to  the  development  of  the  railway  enterprises, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  here  made,  Mr.  Garrett  has  of 
late  years  steadily  directed  the  attention  of  the  company  to 
the  propriety  of  organizing  steam  lines  of  communication 
betw  een  the  chief  ports  of  Europe  and  the  harbor  of  Bal- 
timore. The  board  over  which  he  presides  has  already, 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Company,  secured  lines  of  first-class  steamers 
between  Bremen,  Southampton,  and  Baltimore,  and  also 
between  Liverpool  and  Baltimore.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  such  lines  of  steam  communication  do  much 
to  increase  the  trade,  and  to  add  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  Baltimore.  Its  neighborhood  to  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  growing  sections  of  the  United  States;  the  shorter 
lines  of  railway  connecting  it  with  the  South,  Cincinnati, 
'St.  Louis,  and  the  Southwest,  and  with  Chicago  and  the 
Northwest,  and  its  cheaper  fuel,  give  it  advantages  with 
which  no  other  city  on  the  Atlantic  coast  can  profitably 
compete.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  that  community  that  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  been  willing 
and  able  to  undertake  the  partial  support  of  such  lines  of 
ocean  travel  and  traffic.  It  is  no  less  fortunate  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  keenly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  exerting  every  power  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  their  chief  commercial  city,  agree  thoroughly  with  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  Lord 
Stanley,  now  the  Earl  of  Derby,  was  Chairman  in  1864. 
That  committee,  when  the  subject  of  the  steamboat 
powers  of  railway  companies  was  under  consideration, 
did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  the  expediency  of  permitting 
railway  companies  to  carry  by  sell  as  well  as  by  land  ; and 
English  railway  companies  are  now  largely  engaged  in 
subordinating  ocean  traffic  and  travel  to  the  uses  ami  de 
velopment  of  their  home  companies  and  home  ports. 
These  great  results  inuring,  year  by  year,  most  advantage- 
ously to  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  State  o(  Mary- 
land and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  have  contented  both,  and 
fully  satisfied  with  the  practical  working  'of  the  policy 
which  Mr.  Garrett  inaugurated  under  so  many  difficulties, 
the  great  majority  of  the  representatives  of  both  constitu- 
encies have  united,  year  after  year,  in  soliciting  him  to 
remain  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Presidency.  In  conclud- 
ing this  notice,  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  mention  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Garrett  has  not  hesitated  to  apply  his  rules 
of  economical  administration  to  himself  in  his  official  rc- 
latidns  to  the  company,  lie  believed  that  example  taught 
a belter  lesson  than  precept.  After  .lie  became  President, 
and  gave  his  time  so  largely  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
Board  of  Direction,  by  a unanimous  vote,  increased  his, 
salary  from  four  thousand  dollars  a year,  which  was  the 


rate  when  he  took  the  office,  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  This  increase  of  salary  he  declined.  It  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  should  refuse  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  presidencies  of  other  railway  companies, 
though  accompanied  — one  by  the  proposition  of  a salary 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  one  by  a proposal 
of  a salary  of  fifty  thousand  per  year.  lie  has  been  con- 
tent, apparently,  to  abide  with  those  among  whom  his  life 
began.  He  certainly  could  propose  to  himself  no  aim  or 
purpose  more  useful  than  the  complete  and  successful  de- 
velopment of  that  entire  system  of  Maryland  railways 
with  which  his  name  has  been  and  must  remain  insepara- 
bly associated.  Mr.  Garrett  continues  to  occupy  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  is  also  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Garrett  & 
Sons,  doing  business  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Robert 
Garrett,  his  father,  died,  greatly  respected,  in  1857,  and 
Henry  S.  Garrett,  his  elder  brother,  died  equally  esteemed 
and  lamented,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1867.  The  two 
sons  of  Mr.  John  W.  Garrett,  Robert  Garrett  and  Thomas 
Harrison  Garrett,  are  now,  with  their  father,  the  only 
members  of  the  firm.  The  house,  in  its  commercial  rela- 
tions, maintains  the  unspotted  reputation  which  has  always 
distinguished  it,  and  continues,  as  it  has  always,  to  promote 
every  railway,  steamship,  or  other  enterprise  which  could 
add  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to 
promote  those  other  objects  of  public  charity,  recreation, 
or  instruction,  which  excite  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Baltimore. — Baltimore,  Past  amt  Present. 


5ir*J$LARK,  Captain  Mattiikw,  was  born  in  County 
Cavan,  Ireland,  November  4,  1841.  When  he  was 
b two  years  old  his  parents  came  to  America  and 

^jjlp  settled  at  Philadelphia,  where  they  still  reside,  anil 
4'  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  lived  until  his  thir- 
teenth year.  In  his  earliest  boyhood  Matthew  manifested 
an  industrious  and  energetic  disposition,  and  his  first  essays 
at  self-support  were  the  vending  of  books  and  periodicals 
on  the  railroad  trains  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
The  above  vocation  placed  him  nightly  in  Baltimore,  which 
he  finally  decided  to  make  his  permanent  residence.  In 
the  capacity  which  he  occupied  on  the  cars,  he  was  brought 
into  close  personal  relation  with  many  distinguished  public 
men  travelling  to  and  from  the  National  Capital.  O11  ac- 
count of  young  Clark’s  pleasantness  and) urbanity  of  man- 
ner-. he  was  very  largely  patronized  by  such  characters,  and 
therefore  did  an  active  and  thriving  business.  Among 
those  whose  attention  was  particularly  attracted  to  Clark 
was  General  James  Shields,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  manifested  such  a liking  for  him  that  he  made  him 
his  Private  Secretary  at  Washington,  on  his  taking  his  seat 
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as  United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Young  Clark, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  educational  advantages,  resumed 
his  former  business  in  order  to  save  money  for  a collegiate 
course,  liy  industry  and  economy  he  accumulated  the  de- 
sired amount,  and  entered  St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis, 
then  under  the  Presidency  of  Rev.  C.  K.  Nelson,  the 
present  Vice-l’resident.  On  account  of  his  advanced  attain- 
ments he  was  admitted  at  once  into  the  Sophomore  class. 
This  was  in  i860.  Among  the  studies  were  military  tac- 
tics, with  which  he  became  thoroughly  conversant.  The 
civil  war  breaking  out  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Clark  became 
one  of  a company  of  students  who  volunteered  and  ten- 
dered their  services  to  ( lovernor  ( list,  of  South  Carolina,  on 
the  seceding  of  that  State.  The  offer  was  acknowledged 
but  gracefully  declined.  Mr.  Clark,  then  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  offered  his  individual  services  to  Jefferson 
Davis  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  received  from  him  a 
letter  of  thanks  and  acceptance  of  the  offer.  Before  Mr. 
Clark  could  complete  his  arrangements  to  repair  to  the 
South,  the  memorable  and  stirring  events  of  April  19  oc- 
curred in  Baltimore,  and  he  at  once  enrolled  as  a private 
in  the  Baltimore  City  Guards,  remaining  a member  of  that 
eorps  until  the  arrival  of  General  Benjamin  Butler  at  Bal- 
timore. Perceiving  that  Maryland  did  not  intend  to  se- 
cede, he  then  determined  to  proceed  immediately  South. 
He  took  with  him  twenty  Baltimoreans,  who  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a company  which  he  subsequently  organized  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  which  company  entered  and  completed 
the  Thirteenth  Virginia  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel, 
afterwards  Lieutenant-General  A.  P.  Hill.  Clark  was  first 
made  Lieutenant  of  that  company,  afterwards  its  Captain, 
and  was  captured  by  the  Federals  in  St.  Mary’s  County, 
Maryland,  whilst  recruiting  for  the  Confederate  Army, 
lie  was  placed  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  at  Washington. 
After  remaining  in  that  prison  three  months  Captain  Clark 
was  exchanged,  and  reported  for  duty  at  Richmond,  and 
was  immediately  assigned  for  duly  in  the  Department  of 
Henrico,  then  under  the  command  of  General  John  II. 
Winder.  He  continued  to  perform  military  duty  there  for 
two  years,  or  until  1S64.  He  raised  a company  for  the 
defence  of  Richmond,  during  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
He  was  subsequently  attached  to  General  Bradley  T. 
Johnson’s  command  as  Commissary,  General  Johuson  then 
being  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  He  there  participated 
in  a skirmish  with  Sloneman’s  Cavalry.  The  Confederates 
were  compelled  to'retreat  to  Greensboro,  and  the  Captain 
made  a narrow  escape  from  being  captured.  At  Salisbury 
he  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  entire  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment passing  through  that  place,  all  in  ambulances  with 
the  exception  of  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  on  horseback. 
On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  Captain  Clark  returned  to 
Baltimore  with  his  wife  and  child  (he  having  been  mar- 
ried in  1861,  six  days  before  leaving  for  the  South).  In 
1865  he  became  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the  Win- 
chester Times,  in  partnership  with  Major  W.  W.  Golds- 


borough,  Captain  Clark  having  control  of  the  leading  in- 
terest. Under  the  above  management  that  paper  was  emi- 
nently prosperous.  Major  Goldsborough  bought  out  the 
entire  interest,  which  he  subsequently  sold  to  Major  Hun- 
ter, of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  Stall.  After  a residence  of 
about  a year  in  Washington,  where  he  acted  as  the  Agent 
of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railroad, 
he  returned  to  Baltimore  and  embarked  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and,  in  1867,  was  appointed  by  the  late  Judge  T. 
Parkin  Scott,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Bal- 
timore, as  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  court,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  From  his  earliest  manhood  he  has 
taken  an  earnest  interest  in  politics  and  has  always  been  a 
stanch  Democrat  of  the  old  Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian 
school.  He  is  a prominent  member  of  his  party,  and  his 
name  has  been  frequently  associated  with  various  honora- 
ble public  positions.  He  is  a fluent  and  forcible  public 
speaker,  and  has  frequently  spoken  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  in  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  his  party.  The 
Captain’s  father  was  a native  of  County  Cavan.  His 
mother  was  an  O’Hara,  of  an  old  and  highly  respected 
family  of  that  county.  Captain  Clark’s  wife  was  Miss 
Kate  McWilliams,  daughter  of  John  McWilliams,  of  Bal- 
timore, and  sister  of  John  McWilliams,  Jr.,  a prominent 
and  influential  politician  of  the  Fifth  Ward  of  Baltimore, 
the  ward  in  which  Captain  Clark  resides.  The  Captain 
has  two  sons,  James  Matthew  and  Robert  Lee  Clark.  The 
former  is  now  a student  at  Loyola  College,  and  the  latter 
attending  the  public  schools. 


oMijlj3ATl  I KWS,  R.  Stock liTT,  Lawyer,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  July  4,  1827.  II is  father,  John  Ster- 
rett  Mathews,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William 
j v Mathews,  an  Irish  gentleman  of  distinguished 
oT  connections,  who  came  to  this  country  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  married  Ann  Penrose,  of  Phila- 
delphia. After  her  death  he  removed  to  Baltimore  and 
married  Fli/.a  Stencil,  daughtei  of  John  Slerrclt,  a lead- 
ing merchant  ol  Baltimore,  and  granddaughter  of  Janies 
Sterrett,  the  first  of  the  name  who  settled  in  Maryland. 
The  wife  of  John  Sterrett  was  Deborah,  daughter  of  John 
Ridgely,  eldest  son  of  the  first  owner  of  the  place  known  as 
“ Hampton,”  in  Baltimore  County.  Dr.  William  Mathews 
was  a man  of  high  character  and  great  reputation  as  a phy- 
sician. His  son  John  S.  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Hall,  of  South  River,  and  granddaughter  of  Wil- 
liam Sellinan,  of  Anne  Arundel  County.  It  js  thus  seen 
that  R.  S.  Mathews  is  connected  with  some  of  the  oldest 
and  best-known  families  of  Maryland.  lie  received  a 
classical  education  at  Rock  Hill  College,  and  in  1845  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  S.  Teackle  Wallis, 
who  was  even  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  brilliant  orna- 
ments of  the  Baltimore  bar.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Mathews 
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visited  South  America  ;unl  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  was 
al)M'iil  four  years.  Returning  in  1851,  he  resumed  his 
studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854;  entering  upon 
a professional  career,  distinguished  from  the  first  by  his 
sharp  legal  acumen,  untiring  industry,  and  strong  practical 
sense.  To  these  qualities  he  added  the  aggressiveness  and 
enthusiasm  of  a popular  leader,  and  without  neglecting 
the  exacting  duties  of  a counsellor  and  advocate  in  full 
practice,  continued  his  literary  culture,  often  contributing 
to  the  discussion  and  solution  of  important  social  and  po- 
litical questions,  and  softening  the  asperities  and  antago- 
nisms of  forensic  debate  with  the  grace  of  elegant  diction 
and  polished  rhetoric.  An  anti-slavery  man  by  conviction, 
Mr.  Mathews  was  a firm  supporter  of  the  Government,  both 
before  and  after  the  long-pending  controversy  between  the 
North  and  South  had  culminated  in  secession  and  civil 
war.  Me  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1861, 
and  was  a recognized  leader  in  a body  that  was  exceptional 
for  the  number  of  able  men  it  contained.  The  mighty  is- 
sues that  were  involved,  and  the  perils  that  beset  the  State 
on  every  side,  compelled  the  opponents  of  secession  to 
send  their  strongest  men  to  the  Legislature,  and  among 
Mr.  Mathews’s  colleagues  in  the  House  were  such  distin- 
guished lawyers  as  Reverdy  Johnson,  Thomas  S.  Alexan- 
der, Thomas  Donaldson,  fudge  Hammond,  General  Cole, 
and  Mr.  Creswell.  Mr.  Mathews  was  a member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  Federal  Re- 
lations, and  was  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee.  In 
1864  he  was  a Presidential  Elector,  and  by  his  effective  can- 
vass of  the  State,  contributed  largely  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  framed  in  that  year,  by  which  slavery  was  abol- 
ished. In  1867  he  was  appointed  Register  in  Bankruptcy 
for  the  Third,  now  the  Fourth,  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland,  an  office  which  he  still  holds.  He  has  adjudicated 
the  great  bulk  of  the  petitions  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank- 
rupt laws  that  have  been  filed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  Maryland,  and  distributed  the  estates  of  the 
Fourth  District,  in  which  a large  number  of  the  business 
men  of  Baltimore  reside.  In  the  unravelling  of  compli- 
cated commercial  transactions,  the  adjusting  of  eonllieting 
claims,  the  discovery  of  contemplated  frauds,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  large  sums  of  money  to  creditors,  he  has  won 
the  highest  commendation  from  the  court  which  he  repre- 
sents, and  from  the  great  army  of  litigants  and  claimants 
whose  rights  he  has  ascertained  and  enforced.  His  whole 
professional,  as  well  as  his  official  career,  has  been  charac- 
terized by  the  most  scrupulous  integrity.  Mr.  Mathews1  is 
now  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive, energetic,  and  successful  lawyers  of  Baltimore,  llis 
culture  and  talents  have  given  him  social  influence  and 
professional  eminence;  and  in  enumerating  the  men  whose 
views  and  actions  impress  large  Ijodies  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  who  give  direction  to  the  prevailing  currents  of 
thought  and  assist  in  moulding  public  opinion,  his  name 
would  occur  among  the  first.  His  cogent  reasoning  and 


persuasive  eloquence  are  often  heard  in  the  courts  and  in 
the  public  halls,  and  his  reputation  extends  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  Maryland.  When  exciting  political  campaigns 
are  in  progress  he  frequently  responds  to  invitations  to  ad- 
dress large  assemblies  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  and  wherever  he  goes  he 
evokes  great  enthusiasm.  Still  he  is  not  a zealous  partisan, 
looking  at  only  one  side  of  the  question.  lie  possesses  an 
eminently  judicial  temper,  is  cautious  in  forming  opinions, 
and  careful  that  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  are  sus- 
tained by  reason  and  fact.  Notwithstanding  his  uncommon 
gifts  of  speech,  Mr.  Mathews  rarely  appears  in  the  criminal 
courts.  Although  he  has  been  leading  counsel  in  many 
important  criminal  cases,  he  greatly  prefers  to  practice  in 
the  civil  courts.  Whether  arguing  a dry  question  of  con- 
stitutional law  or  making  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  a prisoner 
whose  life  or  liberty  is  at  stake,  he  never  fails  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  court,  the  jury,  and  the  spectators,  and 
when  his  sympathies  are  touched,  those  who  wait  for  bril- 
liant bursts  of  oratory  will  not  be  disappointed.  But  it  is 
when  addressing  large  public  assemblies  that  he  appears  to 
the  best  advantage,  finding  here  an  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric  of  which  he  is  master.  In 
wealth  of  language  and  felicity  of  illustration,  few  orators 
surpass  him,  while  the  play  of  humor,  satire,  and  irony  that 
enlivens  his  arguments,  keeps  expectation  at  its  highest 
pitch,  and  provokes  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  In 
private  life  he  is  kind,  courteous,  and  hospitable,  devoted 
to  his  family  and  friends,  fond  of  society,  books,  and  good 
living,  and  much  given  to  the  gratification  of  his  aesthetic 
tastes.  He  is  quite  a connoisseur  in  fine  art,  and  has  filled 
his  house  with  rare  gems,  which  at  odd  times  and  places  have 
taken  his  fancy.  As  a writer  his  style  is  forcible  and  ele- 
gant, and  his  literary  productions  exhibit  the  carefulness 
and  finish  of  one  who  has  the  instincts  of  an  artist.  To 
the  general  public  Mr.  Mathews  is  known  as  an  able  lawyer, 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  a courageous  political  leader ; 
while  his  personal  accomplishments  and  the  gentler  quali- 
ties, imperfectly  portrayed  in  this  brief  sketch,  have  gained 
him  the  affections  of  a large  circle  of  friends.  He  was 
married,  |anuary  6,  *855,  to  Rachel  Hough,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John  Brooks,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  has  one  child,  a daughter.  Mrs.  Mathews  is  a woman 
eminently  fitted  to  Ire  the  companion  of  her  husband,  and 
his  implicit  faith  in  her  judicious  counsels  is  well  known 
among  his  friends.  To  a mind  of  remarkable  vigor  she 
adds  the  happiest  modes  of  expressing  her  thoughts.  Her 
charming  conversational  talents  exhibit  all  the  grace  of 
wide  and  varied  culture,  enlivened  by  wtf.  and  humor  and 
natural  vivacity  of  manner.  She  has  been  an  invalid  for 
many  years,  but  has  lost  little  of  her  spright I i ness,  and  is 
still  the  same  delightful  companion  and  friend.  Since  the 
above  was  written,  Mr.  Mathews  has  been  nominated  by 
President  Hayes  to  be  United  Slates  District  Judge  for 
Maryland. 
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^Y^.ODGE,  Robert  Pf.r i.f.y,  Treasurer  of  the  District  of 
Hie/!  Columbia,  was  born,  September,  1817,  in  Georgc- 
“""‘J  town,  District  of  Columbia,  lie  is  one  of  the  sons 
of  Francis  Dodge,  an  extensive  Hour  and  shipping 
merchant,  who  died  in  1851.  Ills  grandfatlni  was 
Colonel  Robert  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  who 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Hunker  llill,  and  was  in  twenty- 
three  engagements  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  1833 
he  entered  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and  was 
graduated  in  1836,  and  having  determined  upon  civil  en- 
gineering as  a profession  he  continued  his  studies  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  at  Bacon  College,  Kentucky,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1837.  Receiving  an  appointment  at 
that  time  in  the  corps  of  engineers  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  he  continued  in 
that  employment  until  1840.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued suspension  of  specie  payments  nearly  all  internal 
improvement  companies  curtailed  their  expenses,  and  the 
profession  being  overstocked,  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
mercantile  life.  In  1840  he  became  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  In  1841  he  married  a daughter  of 
Major  James  P.  Ileath,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  In  1846 
he  entered  upon  the  milling  business,  which  he  pursued 
on  an  extensive  scale  until  i860.  lie  was  a Director  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  in  1856-57,  and  about  that 
time  was  a member  of  the  Corporation  Councils  for  several 
years,  and  director  in  several  local  companies.  He  has 
been  a vestryman  of  his  church  for  over  thirty  years.  At 
the  coming  of  the  war  of  1861  his  business  was  broken  up 
by  the  failure  of  others.  His  partner,  Adjutant  General 
Thomas,  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  as  Volunteer 
Paymaster,  United  States  Army,  in  the  summer  of  1861, 
and  he  continued  in  that  position  until  he  was  mus- 
tered out  in  July,  1866, — “services  no  longer  required,” — 
having  during  his  service  disbursed  over  fifteen  million 
dollars,  for  which  he  received  a clear  acquittance  from  the 
Treasury.  In  1866  he  became  a claim  agent,  and  subse- 
quently a real  estate  agent,  which  business  he  pursued 
until  1876,  when,  without  any  solicitation  or  knowledge  on 
his  part,  lie  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  office  he  now  (1879)  holds. 


Ij'^’ROWN,  Rev.  B.  Payton,  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Washington  District,  Baltimore  Conference,  of  the 
T“J"‘  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born,  July  5, 
Ifo-  1830,  in  King  George  County,  Virginia.  1 1 is  father, 
1 John  Brown,  was  a native  of  Virginia,  and  a farmer 
in  the  county  where  this  son  was  born.  His  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Mary  Virginia  Elkins,  whose  mother 
was  a Miss  Barber,  previous  to  her  marriage,  of  Madison 
County,  Virginia.  lie  was  the  youngest  ol  six  children, 


three  sisters  and  two  brothers,  all  of  whom  are  deai  1.  His 
father  died  while  he  was  quite, young.  After  receiving  a 
common-school  education  he  entered  Dickinson  College, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1849,  but  was  obliged  to  leave 
it  before  graduating  on  account  of  li is  sight  failing  him. 
Two  years  anterior  to  his  going  to  college  lie  was  con- 
verted, and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  John 
Lanahan,  D.D.,  who  was  then  pastor  there.  1 1 is  convic- 
tion of  a divine  call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  followed 
very  soon  after  his  conversion,  and  while  he  trembled  at 
the  responsibility  incurred,  he  promptly  and  cheerfully  de- 
voted himself  to  preparation  for  the  work  to  which  he  then 
dedicated  his  life.  He  received  license  to  preach  on  New- 
ville  Circuit,  Cumberland  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  fall 
of  1852,  from  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tippett,  Presiding  Elder,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Methodist  Book  Com 
cern,  at  New  York.  In  connection  with  the  largest  class 
of  candidates  that  ever  joined  a Methodist  Conference  in 
this  country,  or  perhaps  any  other,  he  was  received  as  a 
probationer  for  membership  in  the  Baltimore  Conference 
in  the  spring  of  1853,  which  held  its  session  in  Hagers- 
town, Maryland,  Bishop  Morris  presiding.  He  was  or- 
dained Deacon  by  Bishop  Waugh,  in  1855,  and  Elder,  in 
1857,  by  Bishop  Janes.  These  three  Bishops  are  dead.  In 
the  number  of  that  large  class  of  probationers  was  the  Rev. 
Alpheus  Wilson,  now  Missionary  Secretary  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South.  He  was  stationed  for  two 
years  on  Montgomery  Circuit ; two  years  on  Westminster 
Circuit  ; one  year  on  Summerfield  Circuit ; two  years  at 
Fayette  Street  Station,  Baltimore  ; two  years  at  Davidson- 
ville,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland;  two  years  at  Wes- 
ley Chapel,  Washington  city  ; two  years  at  Madison  Avenue, 
Baltimore;  three  years  at  Foundry  Station,  Washington  city  ; 
three  years  again  at  Wesley  Chapel,  same  city;  one  year 
at  Caroline  Street  Station,  Baltimore  ; three  years  at 
Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia;  two  years  again  at 
Foundry  Station,  Washington,  making  five  years  alto- 
gether at  that  station  ; and  in  1878  he  was  appointed  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  Washington  District  of  the  Baltimore 
Annual  Conference,  so  that,  while  just  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  has  spent  more  than  one  half  of  his  years  in  the  active 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried, first,  to  Miss  Henrietta  Dorsey,  daughter  of  Noah  E. 
anti  Sarah  Dorsey,  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland. 
She  died  five  years  after  their  marriage.  On  April  20,1869,  he 
married  Mrs.  Harriett  A.  Dickson,  widow  of  Rev.  S.  A.. 
Dickson,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  daughter  of  Dr.  Joshua  Wilson,  of  Harford 
County,  Maryland.  He  has  six  children  living,  three  by 
each  marriage.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  emphatically  a man 
of  one  work.  He  is  regarded  by  his  brethren  in  the  Con- 
ference as  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  laborers  in 
the  ministry,  and  is,  therefore,  most  highly  esteemed. 
During  his  pastorale  at  Wesley  (.’Impel,  Washington,  the 
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lion.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be- 
came a regular  worshipper  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal- 
Church.  Mr.  llrown  knew  him  well,  and  esteemed  him 
not  only  as  a great  Imt  also  a good  man.  In  his  judgment 
Mr.  Chase  was  one  id'  the  wisest  and  purest  statesmen  ol 
recent  limes. 


j^AVIS,  Parker  Benjamin,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  born  at  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  16,  1832.  His  parents  were  Benja- 
min and  Martha  E.  Davis.  1 1 is  father  was  remark- 
able for  his  rare  social  gifts  and  his  constant  activity  in 
religious  and  benevolent  enterprises.  1 1 is  mother  is  still 
living,  and  is  a woman  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual 
endowments,  a persistent  and  studious  reader  of  books, 
and  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  It  is  to  her  that  Mr.  Davis 
is  indebted  for  an  early  introduction  to  the  pleasures  of 
intellectual  effort,  and  the  training  of  memory  to  collect 
and  store  away  valuable  facts,  both  from  books  and  a close 
observation  of  men  and  things.  1 1 is  early  education  was 
confined  to  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  but, 
having  acquired  a habit  of  study,  he  subsequently  mas- 
tered, 111  some  degree,  by  private  exertion,  all  branches  of 
study  embraced  in  a liberal  higher  English  course,  and,  in 
addition,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  French,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  lie  worked  on  a farm  and  in  a 
shop  pretty  steadily  from  his  tenth  until  his  twentieth  year. 
He  then  engaged  in  the  business  of  carriage  manufactur- 
ing. This  being  distasteful  to  him,  he  commenced  teach- 
ing in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1854.  He  went  to  Ohio 
the  following  year,  and  taught  school  in  Cincinnati  until 
1859.  During  this  period  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
Sunday-school  and  other  labors  leading  to  public  speak- 
ing, and,  upon  the  advice  of  friends,  resolved  to  prepare 
for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  In  1859  he  en- 
tered Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  remained  there 
a year  and  a half,  leaving  on  account  of  failing  health.  In 
l8(n,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  being  incapaci- 
tated for  active  military  duty,  and  still  determined  to  be 
identified  with  the  Union  Army,  he  went  into  the  field  in  a 
civil  capacity,  and  served  about  two  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  office  in  the  Treasury  Department,  September 
11,  18O3,  and  is  now  chief  of  the  prize-money  division  in 
that  department.  While  residing  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Mr.  Davis  has  held  the  'following  offices  : School 
Trustee  from  1869  to  1870;  School  Commissioner,  part  of 
187!  ; Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington during  1871  and  1872;  School  Trustee  in  1877. 
His  knywledge  of  the  educational  wants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  his  ripe  experience  in  such  matters,  were 
the  means  of  placing  him  in  high  esteem  among  his  brother 
members  of  the  board,  and  they  elected  him  to  the  office 
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of  President  of  that  body,  August  2,  1878.  Mr.  Davis 
helped  to  organize  a company  which  founded  the  village 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  now  the  most  important  suburb  of 
Washington,  and  aided  in  establishing  public  schools,  Sun 
day -schools,  and  literary  societies  in  that  place,  lie  is 
opposed  to  secret  societies,  and  therefore  has  no  connec- 
tion with  any.  He  was  a member  of  the  Porter. Rhetorical 
Society  of  Andover  Seminary,  and  an  honorary  life  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  11c  was  trained  in  childhood  under  the  religious 
belief  of  the  Congregational  (Orthodox)  system,  and  still 
holds  to  the  doctrine  generally  known  as  evangelical.  He 
believes  in  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ.  His  present  political  views  may  be  expressed 
as  follows  : He  heartily  approves  of  the  course  pursued  by 
President  Hayes  in  the  settlement  of  vexed  political  ques- 
tions in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  in  favor  of  a currency 
based  upon  the  gold  standard.  He  favors  the  civil  service 
reform  advocated  by  Mr.  George  W.  Curtis  and  other 
writers  of  like  views;  a moderate  protective  tariff;  and  is 
an  advocate  of  impartial  (not  universal)  suffrage,  and  of 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  1 Ie  has  never  been 
a strong  partisan  either  in  politics  or  theology,  and  has 
voted  but  few  times.  With  one  exception  he  has  voted 
the  Republican  ticket,  lie  married,  May  27,  1863,  Maria 
Jessie  Sandford  Swett,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jessie  Swett,  late 
Pastor  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church  at  Richmond, 
Maine.  They  have  had  seven  children,  six  of  whom  are 
living. 


|SF^-.EALE,  Rev.  John  Summerfiei.d,  D.D.,  a promi- 
SljJK  nent  minister  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  Metho- 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Annapolis, 
| Maryland,  September  3,  1825.  1 1 is  parents  were 

to  William  G.  and  Arianna  W.  Deale,  both  of  whom 

were  natives  of  Maryland,  find  whose  ancestors  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  State.  His  father  was  a 
builder  and  real  estate  broker,  in  which  business  he  was 
engaged  most  of  his  life  in  Washington  city.  An  active, 
energetic  business  man,  of  strict  integrity,  he  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  him.  Dr.  Deale  re- 
ceived his  primary  education  at  private  schools  in  Wash- 
ington, and,  after  thorough  preparation,  entered  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1844,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  graduated  in  due  time.  He  entered  the  Balti- 
more Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  spring  of  1849,  since  which  time  he  has  (been  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  11c  has  filled  various 
appointments  within  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  wherever  he  has  labored  has  left 
behind  him  a record  of  faithful  and  efficient  service,  lie 
was  stationed  ten  years  in  Baltimore,  four  of  which  lie 
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was  Presiding  Elder  of  the  East  Baltimore  District,  and 
was  a member  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  held  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1872. 
lie  is  now  (1879)  tilling  his  third  charge  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  being  stationed  at  Wesley  Chapel,  and  having 
also  been  stationed  at  Kyland  and  Waugh  chapels  in  the 
same  city.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  year  1870.  Dr.  Deale  is  a quiet,  earnest 
worker,  who  shuns  notoriety  and  display,  but  whose  in- 
fluence is  none  the  less  extended  and  enduring,  llis  life 
has  been  one  of  great  usefulness,  and  as  he  is  yet  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  manhood,  his  Church  relies  upon  him 
for  many  years  of  active  service.  He  was  married  at  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  December  16,  1851,10  Miss  Sallie  Buck- 
master,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Buckmaster,  an  attorney  of 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, and  has  had  seven  children,  four 
of  whom  are  living.  His  eldest  son,  John  S.  Deale,  JL, 
is  a bookkeeper  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Baltimore. 


BOTT,  IIorack,  Capitalist  and  Retired  Manu- 
‘jBfMKf;  facturer,  was  born  in  Worcester  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, July  29,  1806.  His  father  was  a farmer, 
of  English  descent,  lived  in  East  Sudbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  died  when  Horace  was  an  infant, 
llis  mother  was  Lydia  F'ay,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Fay, 
of  Westboro,  of  the  same  State.  She  was  of  English 
descent  also,  and  was  a cousin  of  Eli  Whitney,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  cotton  gin.  The  early  education  of  Horace 
was  received  in  the  public  schools,  which  he  attended  in 
the  winter  only,  working  on  the  farm  the  rest  of  the  year. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a black- 
smith, whom  he  faithfully  served  until  he  attained  his 
majority.  After  that  he  worked  as  a journeyman  for  two 
years  longer,  and  then  set  up  a blacksmith  shop  on  his 
own  account,- conducting  it  successfully  for  a period  of  six 
years.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  The  facilities 
there  allorded  lor  forging  heavy  iron  work,  owing  to  the 
convenience  of  its  supplies  of  iron  and  coal  as  well  as 
means  of  water  shipment,  led  him  to  devote  himself  there 
to  that  important  branch  of  manufacturing  industry.  He 
secured  the  “Canton  Iron  Works,”  then  owned  by  Peter 
Cooper,  of  New  York,  and  for  fourteen  years  prosecuted 
the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron  shafts,  cranks,  axles,  etc., 
for  steamboat  and  railroad  purposes.  It  was  during  that 
period  lie  made  the  Inst  large  steamship  shaft  of  wrought 
iron  in  this  country.  It  was  for  the  Russian  frigate 
“ Kamlschalka,”  built  for  Nicholas  I,  in  New  York.  It 
weighed  twenty-six  thousand  •pounds,  and  aroused  the 
interest  of  other  manufacturers  in  iron  and  the  general 
public  when  -placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Exchange  in  New 
York.  Other  heavy  shafts  were  subsequently  forged  at 
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these  works.  Between  the  years  1850  and  1861,  Mr. 
Abbott  had  added  to  his  works  three  rolling  mills,  capable 
of  turning  out  the  largest  rolled  plate  then  made  in  the 
United  States.  The  demands  of  the  war  drew  heavily 
upon  Mr.  Abbott’s  resources  and  facilities;  but  they  were 
met  by  a promptness  and  fidelity  which  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  a letter  of  high  commendation  on 
the  completion  of  an  order  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  rolled  iron  in  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  time  of  receiving  it.  Mr.  Abbott  undertook  to  furnish 
the  plates  for  the  first  monitor  designed  by  Mr.  Ericsson, 
who  feared  he  would  have  to  order  them  from  England, 
being  under  the  impression  that  there  were  no  mills  in 
this  country  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  them.  Mr. 
Abbott  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  had  them  delivered 
in  a shorter  time  than  was  anticipated.  He  afterward^ 
furnished  the  armor-plates  for  nearly  all  vessels  of  that  class 
built  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  also  for  the  “ Roanoke,” 
“ Agamenticus,”  “ Monadnock,”  and  other  large  iron- 
clads. At  the  close  of  the  war  the  “ Canton  Iron  Works  ” 
were  sold  to  a joint  stock  company  under  the  corporate 
name  of  the  Abbott  Iron  Company  of  Baltimore  City, 
of  which  Mr.  Horace  Abbott  was  unanimously  elected 
President,  a position  he  held  for  some  time.  The  number 
of  rolling  mills  has  been  increased,  giving  employment  to 
many  hundreds  of  men.  They  are  situated  on  the  line  of 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad 
where  it  enters  the  city,  and  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  thus 
affording  ample  facilities  for  shipment  by  rail  or  water. 
Mr.  Abbott  is  now  enjoying  a well-earned  rest  from  active 
business  life ; but  he  is  not  idle,  he  is  still  an  efficient 
worker  in  many  ways,  in  civil  and  religious  life.  He  is 
connected  with  banking  institutions,  with  the  Baltimore 
Copper  Company,  with  the  Union  Railroad,  and  has  been 
a Trustee,  for  several  years,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican,  and  was  formerly 
a Whig.  In  1830  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  Ilapgood, 
of  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  by  whom  he  had  seven 
children.  Of  the  whole  number  but  one  survives,  a 
daughter,  married  to  Mr.  Isaac  M.  Cate,  an  iron  merchant 
of  Boston.  From  an  humble  beginning  and  earnest  effort, 
controlled  by  an  accurate  and  self-reliant  judgment,  Mr. 
Abbott  has  won  the  admiration  and  respect,  not  only  of 
the  community  in  which  he  has  lived,  but  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  so  faithfully  and  promptly  served  in  the  times  of 
its  extremest  needs. 


\ 

^Kii^ROCK  ETT,  Roiikrt  L.,  Professor  of  Physical 
SIffiK  Science  and  the  French  Language,  in  Western 
Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Maryland,  was 
j born  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  1816. 

■h  lie  is  of  Scotch  descent.  llis  grandfather  came 

from  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  to  Virginia,  before  the  American 
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Revolution,  and  took  the  side  of  the  Colonies  during  the 
war.  II is  father  was  horn  at  the  homestead,  and  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  war  of  1812-15.  I’rofessor  Brocket!, 
immediately  alter  graduating,  became  one  of  the  corps  of 
teachers  of  the  Alexandria  Hoarding  School,  an  institution 
of  high  grade,  presided  over  for  many  years  by  Benjamin 
Hallo  well,  a ripe  scholar,  whose  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific attainments  were  acknowledged  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  In  the  year  1839,  Professor  Brockett 
commenced  an  institution  of  his  own  in  his  native  city,  in 
which  only  day  scholars  were  admitted.  After  his  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  in  1843,  he  greatly  enlarged  the 
capacity  of  his  building,  and  opened  the  institution  for  the 
accommodation  of  boarding  students.  His  success  was 
such  that  he  rarely  had  a vacancy — the  entire  building 
being  occupied,  and  generally  a score  or  more  awaiting 
admission.  In  1857  he  closed  the  institution,  having 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
in  Lynchburg  College,  Virginia,  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  that  city.  The  year  following  he  was  elected  its 
President,  but  at  the  end  of  the  session,  because  of  failing 
health,  he  resigned  to  seek  rest  and  quiet  in  the  country. 
Removing  to  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  Professor 
Brockett  opened  a school  for  young  ladies  in  the  village 
of  Libertytown,  which  he  continued  till  the  close  of  the 
late  war.  Removing  to  Anne  Arundel  County,  he  pur- 
chased land,  and  built  “ Clifton  Female  Institute,”  which 
he  closed  to  accept  the  professorship  he  now  tills  in  the 
Western  Maryland  College.  The  Professor  married  Anna 
E.  McCormick,  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  McCor- 
mick, of  Brookeville,  Montgomery  County,  Maryland. 
Their  children,  six  in  number,  four  daughters  and  two 
sons,  arc  living  in  Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  one 
son,  who  died  in  Alexandria.  Their  eldest  daughter 
married  W.  II.  II.  Anderson,  attorney,  of  Baltimore. 
Another  daughter,  Carrie,  married  W.  O.  Ligget,  mer- 
chant. Their  son,  Dr.  C.  T.  Brockett,  is  a practicing  den- 
tist in  Baltimore. 


|ODS()N,  IliiNKY  Clay,  Druggist,  was  born,  October 


4j 

I 


5,  1840,  in  the  town  of  St.  Michael’s,  Talbot 
County,  in  the  same  house  that  had  been  the  home 
of  his  ancestors  for  more  than  four  generations.  The 
family  have  resided  on  the  bay  side  of  the  county 
for  more  than  a hundred  years.  Ilis  father,  Captain  Rob- 
ert A.  Dodson,  sailed  many  years  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  now  holds  the  position  of  Postmaster  in  St.  Michael’s, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  General  Grant.  His  grand- 
father, Captain  William  Dodson,  was  also  a sailor,  and 
commanded  one  of  the  barges  under  Commodore  Barney, 
in  the  war  of  1812.  He  also  had  charge  of  the  battery  on 
R'rrot’s  Point,  that  so  successfully  repelled  the  attack  of  the 
British  on  that  town  in  1813.  The  mother  of  Henry  Clay 
Dodson  was  a native  of  Baltimore.  Her  maiden  name  was 


Keithly.  He  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  from  his  eighth  to  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  was 
placed  in  a drug  store  in  Easton,  to  learn  the  business,  lie 
was  afterwards  employed  by  Mr.  II  F.  Byrne,  an  apothe- 
cary and  druggist  in  St.  Michael’s,  whose  business  he  pur- 
chased in  i860,  and  has  conducted  from  that  time.  To 
advertise  'it  he  established,  in  1866,  a paper  called  The 
Cornel.  He  conducted  it  with  great  ability  for  about  a 
year,  when  it  passed  into  other  hands.  In  1861  Mr.  Dod- 
son was  appointed  Postmaster  in  St.  Michael’s  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  which  position  he  continued  to  fill  till  1875, 
when  he  resigned,  having  been  elected  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Maryland,  and  served  in  the  session  of  1876. 
He  has  been  frequently  chosen  Town  Commissioner  of 
St.  Michael’s,  in  which  capacity  he  is  now  serving.  He, 
was  brought  yip  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  he  is  a member,  and  in  which  he  has  been  very 
active.  He  has  been  for  many  years  an  efficient  and  popu- 
lar Sunday-school  superintendent.  Mr.  Dodson  has  five 
brothers  : William  K.,  residing  in  Bloomington,  Illinois; 
Dr.  R.  A.  Dodson,  a practicing  physician,  who  served  as 
Surgeon  of  the  First  Maryland  Cavalry;  R.  S.  Dodson, 
proprietor  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia ; C. 
Marion  Dodson,  who  served  during  the  war  on  the  United 
States  steamer  Pocahontas,  in  the  capacity  of  Hospital 
Steward,  and  is  now  a druggist  in  Baltimore;  and  M.  J. 
Dodson,  who  is  a druggist  in  Norfolk,  Va.  1 1 is  sisters  are 
Amelia,  the  wife  of  Rev.  D.  C.  Ridgaway,  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
Mrs.  Hetty  E.  Granby,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Mr.  Dodson 
was  married  in  1861  to  Maggie  A.  McCarty,  of  Easton, 
who  died  the  following  year.  In  1864  he  married  Martha 
A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  B.  Hahn,  of  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  had  six  children. 


^CKENNEY,  j.  Fr human,  General  Sewing  Ma« 
ifi  chine  business,  Baltimore,  was  born  in  York 
,|W  County,  Maine,  June  9,  1832.  lie  is  the  only 
1 1 1 chihl  of  Henry  II.  and  Olive  (Emory)  McKenney, 

*1  who  are  still  living.  Mr.  Henry  II.  McKenney 

is  a skilful  machinist.  The  family  is  an  ancient  one,  dat- 
ing back  nearly  two  hundred  years,  when  three  brothers, 
Abner,  John,  and  one  whose  name  is  lost,  came  from  Scot- 
land, and  settled  in  what  is  now  Maine,  but  was  then  a 
part  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Their  numerous  de- 
scendants are  scattered  over  the  United  States.  They  are 
a thrifty,  hardy,  and  enterprising  race,  large  of  statute,  in- 
telligent, and  long-lived.  One  of  Mr.  McKonncy’s  relatives 
is  now  living  in  Maine,  over  one  hundred  years  of  age. 
On  his  centennial  birthday,  which  occurred  in  1877,11c  re- 
ceived over  four  thousand  visitors,  four  hundred  of  whom 
sat  at  his  bountiful  table.  He  writes  and  reads  easily 
without  glasses.  Mr.  McKenney  is  the  fifth  in  descent 
from  John,  the  emigrant.  Ilis  great  grandfather  served  iq 
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tin:  | i:tt riot  army  during  (lie  fillin'  | ic ri«>< I of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Tlif  subject  of  1 1 1 is  .sketch  was  educated  al 
the  excellent  public  schools  of  his  native  Slate.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a him  engaged  in  the 
making  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  after 
which  he  served  tin  apprenticeship  at  gun-making,  and 
also  at  die-sinking  and  engraving,  the  whole  of  which  oc- 
cupied eight  years.  This  unusual  and  thorough  training 
added  to  his  natural  genius  in  mechanic  arts  resulted  in 
making  him  a most  skilful  and  accomplished  artisan.  At 
that  time  the  sewing  machine  business  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  Mr.  McKenney  was  much  sought  as  an  expert  in  put- 
ting the  ideas  of  the  great  inventors  into  practical  opera- 
tion. He  made  the  first  models  of  the  Grover  and  Baker 
machine  for  the  Patent  Office,  and  was  with  Singer  during 
the  first  year  of  his  operations  ; indeed,  he  has  devoted  his 
whole  time  with  indefatigable  energy,  since  early  in  1S52, 
to  the  sewing  machine  business.  During  the  latter  part  of 
1859  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  established 
himself  a few  months  afterwards  as  the  general  agent  of 
the  leading  machines  then  made.  His  skill  as  a machinist 
was  of  great  use  to  him  in  that  early  day,  and  gave  him  a 
pre-eminence  in  the  importantbranehof  repairing  machines, 
which  he  has  steadily  held  to  the  present  time.  Besides 
being  a mechanical  expert,  Mr.  McKenney  possesses  great 
energy  and  force  of  character  and  admirable  business  tact, 
by  which  he  rapidly  won  his  way  to  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  community,  and  built  up  a most  successful 
business.  From  1867  to  1873  he  had  the  sole  agency  for 
the  Howe  machine  for  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  part  of 
West  Virginia,  in  1868  he  purchased  the  handsome  and 
valuable  property  No.  136  West  Fayette  Street,  where  he 
has  since  conducted  his  business.  He  is  now  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  While  and  the  new  Howe  machines  for 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ili.s  repair-shops 
are  the  most  complete  of  any  in  the  South.  Since  early 
in  1876  he  has  had  an  office  in  Washington  city,  where 
he  has  secured  a large  patronage.  During  his  residence  of 
eighteen  years  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  McKenney  has  probably 
sold  mote  machines  than  any  other  establishment.  This 
is  doubtless  largely  due  to  his  eminently  fair  dealing  and 
popular  business  methods,  lie  never  employs  canvassers, 
and  purchasers  thus  save  that  extra  expense.  Many  ma- 
chines are  sold  on  the  instalment  plan,  but  if  parties  are 
unable  to  complete  the  payments,  all  the  money  paid  is  re- 
funded by  Mr.  McKenney,  over  the  usual  rent.  Thus  by  an 
upright  and  honorable  course  he  has  become  widely  and 
favorably  known. 


^RATTAN,  I Ion.  Rout  in'  Frank  1. in,  Attorney-at- 
law,  of  Princess  Anne,  Maryland,  was  born  in 
t y-j  Somerset,  now  Wicomico  County,  May  13,  1845. 
i$!f»  His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Venables) 
4>  Brattan.  His  father  was  an'  agriculturist,  and  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Venables,  of  Somerset 


County,  and  was  a most  estimable  and  intelligent  lady. 
She  died  in  l8fi6.  Joshua  llrallan,  the  grandfather  of  lion. 
Robert  Brattan,  was  of  Irish  descent,  lie  occupied  the 
post  ol  Shcrifl  of  Somerset  ( ounly,  and  scivcd  in  the  Stale 
Legislature.  Young  Robert  attended  the  schools  of  that 
vicinity  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Washington  College,  al  Chestertown,  Maryland,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Frank  Waters.  Here  he  remained  for  four 
years,  and  graduated  with  the  second  honor  of  his  class, 
standing  high  in  all  his  studies.  From  September,  1864,  till 
March,  1867,  he  served  as  Deputy  Register  of  Wills  at 
Princess  Anne,  at  the  same  time  reading  law  with  the  firm  of 
Jones  & Irving.  The  former  gentleman,  1 Ion.  Isaac  D.  Jones, 
was  afterwards  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Irv- 
ing is  at  present  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  First 
Judicial  District.  Mr.  Brattan  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
July,  1S67.  He  continued  to  assist  in  the  office  of  Jones 
Irving  until  January,  1868,  when  lie  formed  a law  part- 
nership with  lion.  James  U.  Dennis,  now  State  Senator 
from  Somerset  County,  which  still  continues.  Mr.  Brattan 
is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession.  He  has  had  from  the 
first  a full  and  lucrative  practice.  As  early  as  1866,  when 
he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  State  Convention  to  send  delegates  to  the 
National- Peace  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1867 
he  was  a member  of  the  State  Convention  which  nominated 
Hon.  Odin  Bowie  for  Governor  of  Maryland.  His  political 
affiliations  have  always  been  with  the  Democratic  party. 
He  was  elected  in  1869,  by  a very  flattering  majority,  to 
the  House  of  Delegates  from  Somerset  County,  and  was 
at  the  time  of  this  service  next  to  the  youngest  member  of 
that  body.  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Hon.  George  R.  Dennis,  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  This  was  a closely  contested  elec- 
tion, and  many  ol  the  Democratic  nominees  were  defeated, 
but  Mr.  Brattan  led  his  ticket,  and  his  election  was  secured 
by  a satisfactory  majority,  lie  was  by  ten  years  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Senate.  He  was  appointed  during 
his  service  a member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Corporations.  Mr. 
Brattan  served  as  a member  of  the  State  Convention  of  the 
Democratic  parly  which  nominated  State  officers  in  1872. 
He  also  served  in  the  State  Convention  of  1876  which 
nominated  the  electoral  ticket  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 
He  has  been  in  service  frequently  as  a member  of  the 
Congressional  Convention  of  his  district.  Mr.  Brattan  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Princess  Anne.  lie  is  a Knight  (Templar  in  the 
Order  of  Masons,  having  passed  all  the  chairs  of  the  subor- 
dinate lodge,  and  was,  for  a number  of  years,  Worshipful 
Master  of  Manokin  Lodge,  No.  106.  lie  is  a Trustee  of 
the  Hoard  of  the  Washington  Academy,  an  old  and  honor- 
able institution  of  the  county,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
'Treasurer  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Brattan  is  held  in  high  regard 
in  the  community  as  a man  of  talent  and  unsullied  honor. 
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jSffj^LARK,  Isaac  Davis,  Chief  Judge  of  (lie  Orphans’ 
' xJv  * oll|l  "I  Talbot  < iMinly,  was  the  third  :nid  y < u 1 1 1 1 m ■ s l 
’j child  ill  his  parents,  ami  was  horn  in  Ti.ippe  I >is 
-*]|  tiict,  in  the  above  county,  in  1835.  1 1 i s fa  I her,  John 

1 Clark,  a merchant,  settled  in  that  locality  in  1813, 
having  removed  from  Kent  County,  Delaware,  lie  de- 
ceased in  the  same  place  in  1873.  1 1 is  wife  was  Sarah  S., 

daughter  of  John  Stevens,  farmer,  of  Talbot  County. 
Judge  Clark  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  neighbor- 
hood from  his  seventh  year  until  1852,  when  he  entered 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1856  with  the  third  honor  in  a class  of  six- 
teen. He  delivered  the  anniversary  addresses  before  the 
literary  societies  of  the  college,  the  Epsilon  Chapter  of  the 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity,  and  of  the  Belles-Lettres.  In 
1859  he  received  from  his  Alma  Mater  his  second  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  The  year  following  his  graduation  he 
was  elected  to  address  in  Philadelphia  the  general  fraternity 
of  the  above  society.  Returning  home  from  college  lie 
there  engaged  in  the  general  mercantile  business,  in  which 
he  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  a Director  in  the  Easton  National  Bank  of  Mary- 
land, and  has  been  re-elected  each  succeeding  year.  In 
1S75  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Orphans’ 
Court  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  by  Governor  Groome.  When  Judge 
Clark  and  his  associates  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this 
office,  the  records  were  found  in  a sad  condition,  many  of 
them  having  lain  eight  or  nine  years  without  proper  entry. 
Alter  three  years’  service  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen, 
everything  presents  a much  more  satisfactory  appear- 
ance, and  all  matters  of  importance  are  properly  re- 
corded. Judge  Clark  has  always  been  a thorough  Republi- 
can, and  while  not  a politician,  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  his  party,  believing  that  in  its  triumph  will  be 
secured  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  the  nation.  His 
parents  were  Methodists,  and  his  preferences  accord  with 
his  early  training,  but  he  has  not  made  a religious  profes- 
sion. He  was  married  in  1857  to  Jane  F.,  daughter  of 
Edw  ard  and  Mary  Ann  Armstrong,  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  four  children,  three  daugh- 
ters and  one  son. 


|#OpOSE,  Cit ari.es  .Hunky,  M.D.,  was  born  at  New 
gfcyj  Windsor,  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  March  27, 
I "A-  “ *834-  Hi'’  father,  Dr.  John  Rose,  was  of  Iluguc- 

I ,not  ancestry,  lie  was  a native  of  the  Island  of 
i,  Guernsey,  England,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1817.  He  was  a man  of  superior  moral  character  and 
exercised  great  religious  influence.  He  identified  himself, 
soon  after  coming  to  America,  with  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  became  a I.ay  preacher  therein,  continuing  at  the  same 
time  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  was  a useful  and 


honored  life.  He  married  Miss  Harriet  Bennett,  of  Balti- 
more, and  died  in  1S74,  The  grcal  grnndfnlher  of  the 
subject  ol  this  sketch  on  the  maternal  side  was  Daniel 
Curtis,  who  was  horn  in  London,  England,  in  1723,  and 
emigrated  to  America  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  settling 
in  Baltimore  about  1741  or  1742.  He  held  the  position  of 
Colonial  Justice  and  High  Sheriff  under  King  George  the 
Third,  and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred 
years,  lie  left  a number  of  children,  one  of  whom,  a 
daughter,  married  General  Lasourd,  of  the  French  Army. 
The  late  William  Curtis,  of  “ My  Lady’s  Manor,”  Balti- 
more County,  was  a son  of  his.  Richard  Bennett,  of  Elk- 
ton,  Cecil  County,  married  one  of  the  daughters,  who  was 
the  grandmother  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Rose.  At  the  age  of  live 
years  Charles  Henry  commenced  to  attend  school  at  West 
minster,  Carroll  County.  His  father  soon  after  removing 
to  Baltimore,  he  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  and  private 
academies  of  that  city.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
became  a clerk  in  a store,  and  when  seventeen  years  old 
commenced  reading  medicine  in  his  father’s  office.  He 
attended  his  first  course  of  lectures  at  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  his  second  course 
at  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  from  which 
he  graduated.  He  also  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1S56,  remaining  there,  however,  but  a short  time.  In  Sep- 
tember of  same  year  he  removed  to  Talbot  County,  Mary- 
land, and  settled  in  Chapel  District,  where  he  has  been 
ever  since  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  the  fall  of  1867  Dr.  Rose  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  served 
during  the  following  winter.  He  was  an  active  anti  influ- 
ential member  of  that  body,  and  very  faithful  ami  attentive 
to  his  duties.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  on  Engrossed 
Bills  and  Resolutions,  and  the  bill  under  which  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  are  now  conducted  largely  engaged 
his  attention.  Dr.  Rose  lias  been  a strong  advocate  of  the 
Granger  movement,  more  for  the  educational  and  moral 
benefits  which  it  brings  to  the  firmer  and  his  family  than 
even  for  its  great  material  interests.  He  is  a man  of 
more  than  ordinary  culture  anil  ability,  and  influential  in 
the  community  through  his  character  and  talents.  He 
married,  May  7,  1868,  Miss  Julia  E.,  daughter  of  James 
II.  Ridgaway,  of  Talbot  County,  and  niece  of  Rev.  II.  B. 
Ridgaway,  D.D.,  now  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  has 
four  children  living. 

^[fl^tDAMS,  John  Chari.ks,  Farmer,  St.  Michael’s 
District,  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  was  born,  Oc- 
tober  7,  1819,  on  Kent  Island,  Queen  Anne’s 
(4^  County,  Maryland.  His  father,  William  Hughlett 
^ Adams,  of  Talbot,  was  a surveyor  and  school- 
teacher. His  mother  was  Juliana,  daughter  of  Major 
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James  Ringgold  Blunt,  a lady  of  Christian  virtues  and 
more  than  ordinary  talent.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  John  was  left  an  orphan  at 
a very  early  age,  and  the  only  property  he  received  was  a 
small  share  in  an  uncle’s  estate.  1 1 is  attendance  at  school 
was  very  limited,  and  confined  to  his  early  boyhood.  He, 
however,  acquired  a practical  knowledge  of  business. 
His  first  employment  was  as  a clerk  in  the  store  of  Captain 
Cornelius  Comegys,  of  Greensborough,  in  which  capacity  he 
remained  for  eighteen  months.  He  then  commenced 
farming  on  his  own  account  in  Miles  River  Neck,  Talbot 
County,  pursuing  that  vocation  four  years.  In  1843  he 
married  Emily  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bryan.  Her 
mother  was  a direct  descendant  of  1'eter  Sluyter,  of  Wie- 
werd  Friesland,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Bohemia  Manor, 
Cecil  County,  Maryland,  and  a sister  of  Rev.  Thomas  Mason 
Bryan,  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  now  residing 
in  St.  Michael’s,  Mr.  Adams  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  with  his  father  in  law,  remaining  therein  for  three 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Talbot  County.  He  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  estate  known  as  “ Ray’s  Point,” 
near  St.  Michael’s,  which  afterwards  passed  into  his  pos- 
session. Mr.  Adams  so  thoroughly  cultivated  the  re- 
sources of  his  land  as  to  make  him  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  farmers  of  the  country.  He  is  a member  of 
the  St.  Michael’s  Agricultural  Society,  and  has  served  as  its 
President,  lie  is  a communicant  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  a vestryman,  and  was  a member  of  the 
committee,  in  1879,  to  erect  a new  church  of  the  above 
denomination  at  St.  Michael’s.  He  is  attached  to  the 
Order  of  Freemasons,  and  occupies  the  position  of  Past 
Master  of  Burn’s  Lodge.  The  management  of  the  Blunt 
estate  in  Louisiana,  valued  at  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  an  annual  income  of  twenty-five  to  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  was  placed  in  his  hands  in  1854.  This  re- 
sponsible charge,  which  he  still  retains,  was  placed  in  his 
keeping  by  the  heirs  without  the  exaction  of  any  bond. 
Mr.  Adams  has  never  mingled  in  politics,  or  had  any  aspi 
rations  for  political  station,  lie  belonged  to  the  old  Whig 
parly,  and  now  votes  with  the  Democratic  Conservative 
p.uty. 


ffl^ORRIS,  Rev.  Richard,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  March  26,  1835.  His  father, 
Thomas  Norris,  Esq.,  born  in  Lancaster  County, 
J)[  Virginia,  August  13,  1790,  was  taken  to  Baltimore, 
1 Maryland,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  was  brought 
up  in  thy  mercantile  business  by  his  uncle,  William  Norris. 
He  was  one  of  the  volunteer  defenders  of  Baltimore  city, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  North  Point,  was  sent 
to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  lit-  remained  till  peace  was 
declared  in  1814.  Returning  to  Baltimore  he  resumed  the 
drygoods  business,  married  February  15,  1824,  removed 
to  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1829,  and  thence  returned  to 


Lancaster  County,  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  1844,  where 
he  resided  until  1856,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven.  1 1 is  mother,  Eliza  Norris,  was  born  in  1799.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Ruckle,  a merchant  and  a Meth- 
odist, of  Baltimore.  He  was  a nephew  of  the  celebrated 
“ Barbara  Heck,”  the  prime  mover  of  Methodism  in 
America,  who  persuaded  Philip  Embury  to  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  building 
of  the  old  John  Street  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Eliza  Ruckle  was  converted,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  the 
old  Light  Street  Church  of  Baltimore,  and  was  married  in 
1824,  as  above  stated.  She  was  a devoted  Christian,  and 
an  exemplary  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
till  the  day  of  her  death,  which  occurred  in  December, 
1855.  Under  the  religious  instruction  and  pious  example 
of  such  a Christian  mother,  Richard  Norris,  very  early  in" 
life,  was  led  to  become  a Christian.  He  was  converted  at 
the  old  “ White  Marsh  Camp  Ground,”  “ Ball’s  Woods,” 
Lancaster  County,  Virginia,  August  24,  1848,  being  then 
only  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  next  day  he  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  from  her  communion 
and  fellowship  he  has  never  departed.  Immediately  after 
his  conversion,  while  reading  the  Memoir  of  Carvosso,  his 
young  heart  was  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  of 
living  a life  of  faith  and  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  Christ  ; 
and  he  even  then  resolved  that,  if  the  Lord  would  open  up 
his  way,  he  would  endeavor  to  prepare  himself  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  But  his  father  not  having  sufficient  means  at 
command  to  give  him  a collegiate  education,  his  hopes  in 
this  regard  were  disappointed;  and  so  in  1850,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  went  to  Baltimore,  in  compliance  with  his 
father’s  wishes,  to  begin  the  life  of  a merchant.  Not  find- 
ing, however,  a suitable  opening  in  that  business,  he  con- 
cluded to  try  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  accordingly  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Samuel  Daily,  a prominent 
builder,  and  an  official  member  of  the  Fayette  Street 
Church.  He  first  connected  himself  with  the  Eutaw  Street 
Church,  and  subsequently  was  transferred  to  the  Fayette 
Street  < 'luireh,  when  he  became  identified  with  the  Franklin 
Street  Sabbath-school.  It  was  not  long  before  he  fell  con- 
vinced that  he  was  not  called  to  become  a builder,  but  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  Before  he  had  reached  his  eigh- 
teenth year  he  was  appointed  a class-leader,  and  was  given 
license  to  exhort.  His  employer,  unwilling  to  part  with 
him,  tendered  him  the  position  of  clerk  in  his  establish- 
ment, and  gave  him  charge  of  his  books  and  business,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  employed  but  a part 
of  each  day.  This  proffer  was  accepted, .and  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  secured  for  study  was  diligently  used  in  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
ministry,  to  which  he  believed  he  was  divinely  called, 
lie  was  kindly  assisted  in  his  studies  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
William  Hank,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  teaching, 
lie  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
Quarterly  Conference  ol  Fayette  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
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copal  Church.  In  the  spring  of  1855  he  was  received  into 
the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  his  lirsl  appointment  was  to  Berkeley  Circuit 
in  Virginia.  In  1S56  he  was  appointed  to  Bloomfield 
Circuit,  Pennsylvania.  In  1857  Carlisle  Circuit,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  his  held  of  labor.  In  1858  he  was  sent  to  Caro- 
line Street  Church,  Baltimore,  to  which  station  he  was 
returned  in  1859.  lie  was  appointed  to  Emory  Church, 
Baltimore,  in  i860;  to  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1861  ; to  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  in  1862  and  1865. 
In  1S64,  1865,  and  1866,  he  was  Pastor  of  Jefferson  Street 
Church,  Baltimore.  He  was  appointed  to  North  Balti- 
more Station  in  1867,  to  which  he  was  returned  in  1868, 
and  again  in  1869.  Jackson  Square  Church,  Baltimore, 
was  his  next  charge,  to  which  he  was  reappointed  in  1871, 
and  again  in  1872.  In  1873,  1&74>  and  1875,  he  was 
Pastor  of  Waugh  Church,  Washington  city,  District  of 
Columbia,  since  which  time  he  has  labored  with  abundant 
success  at  Dumbarton  Street,  Georgetown,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, where  he  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  his  pastorate. 
On  January  1,  1861,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  A W. 
Baker,  daughter  of  William  and  Susan  Baker,  of  Balti- 
more city.  Eighteen  years  of  his  ministry  have  been  spent 
in  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Georgetown, 
and  this  by  no  selection  on  his  part  or  favoritism  by  the 
appointing  power,  but  because  his  peculiar  talents  and 
fervid  zeal  seemed  to  adapt  him  to  the  places  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill.  He  has  often  had  to  encounter  and  struggle 
with  heavy  church  debts,  but  which,  through  his  persuasive 
efforts,  were  speedily  liquidated.  In  fact,  the  raising  of 
money  for  church  purposes  is  one  of  his  special  gifts,  in 
which  regard  few  men  are  his  equal,  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  having  been  raised  through  his  agency  and  instru- 
mentality. Mr.  Norris  is  a talented  and  successful  preacher. 
He  ever  seeks  to  adapt  his  discourse  to  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  his  audience.  Bold  for  the  truth,  fervid  and 
emphatic,  he  speaks  from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  and  gen- 
erally with  telling  result.  He  has  great  power  in  revivals, 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  most  of  whom  are  still  living  witnesses 
ol  the  power  ol  t 'hrist  to  Inal  and  to  save. — K.  II.  B.u.t  . 


ffyTUM P,  Hickman,  J k .,  State  Senator,  was  born, 
August  8,  1836,  at  Oakinglon,  a well-known  gstate 
on  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Harford  County,  inherited 
ffllm  by  his  father  as  a portion  of  the  family  properly. 

His  ancestors  in  the  fourth  degree,  John  Stump  and 
Mary,  his'  wife,  were  Prussians  of  wealth  and  culture, 
who  emigrated  to  Maryland  about  the  year  1700.  The 
name  of  his  European  ancestors,  is  said  to  have  been 
spelled  Slump/.  John  Slump  was  a cousin  of  Baron 
Eriederieh  von  del'  Trcnck  (the  younger  of  the  two 
famous  kinsmen  of  that  name),  who  figured  conspicuously 


during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great.  John  Stump 
purchased  a large  tract  of  land  near  the  present  town  of 
Perry  ville,  in  Cecil  County,  where  he  died  in  1747,  having 
divided  his  property,  by  will,  between  his  only  surviving 
children,  John  and  Henry.  In  that  year,  or  in  the  next, 
Henry  Stump  removed  to  the  valley  of  Deer  Creek,  in 
Harford  County  (then  part  of  Baltimore  County),  where 
he  had  purchased  a farm.  He  married  Rachel  Perkins,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  and  many  of  his  descend- 
ants are  still  living  in  Harford  and  Cecil  counties.  He 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Hon.  John  H.  Price,  Ex-Judge  of 
the  judicial  circuit  composed  of  Baltimore,  Cecil,  and 
Harford  counties;  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Stump,  formerly 
Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore  City,  and  of  the 
latter’s  nephew,  the  I Ion.  Frederick  Stump,  now  a Judge 
of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit.  John  Stump  married  Han- 
nah, daughter  of  William  Husbands,  a descendant,  on  the 
female  side,  of  Augustine  Herman  (whence  the  name  of 
Herman  in  the  Stump  family),  of  Bohemian  Manor.  In 
1796  he  too  removed  to  Harford  County,  having  sold  his 
own  property,  and  that  inherited  by  his  wife,  consisting  of 
several  farms.  He  died  in  1797,  leaving  three  children, 
Hannah,  who  married  her  cousin,  John  Stump,  son  of 
Henry  (above  mentioned) ; Herman,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Dallam  ; and  John,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  The  son  last  named  was  born  April  19,  1753,  and 
married  October  3,  1779,  Cassandra,  daughter  of  Henry 
Wilson,  a Quaker  of  much  influence,  who  was  noted  for 
his  patriotic  zeal  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Observation  of  his  native  county, 
and  was  conspicuous  in  collecting  and  forwarding  supplies 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Boston  during  its  blockade 
by  the  British  squadron.  He  and  John  Archer,  M.B., 
several  of  whose  descendants  subsequently  intermarried 
with  the  Stump  family,  were  chosen  in  November,  1776, 
by  popular  vote,  “ Electors  of  a Senate  of  Harford  County." 
John  Stump,  after  acquiring  by  his  industry  and  enterprise 
an  estate  which  was  at  that  time  considered  immense,  died 
at  his  residence,  “ Stafford,”  near  the  mouth  of  I leer  Creek, 
leaving  each  of  his  eight  children  wealthy.  His  son, 
John  Wilson,  father  of  Senator  Stump,  besides  being  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  puisiiils,  was  the  head  of  an  extensive 
commercial  firm  in  Baltimore  city,  having  as  his  partner 
Hon.  James  W.  Williams,  who  married  his  sister,  and 
who,  in  1842  and  prior,  represented  in  Congress  Harford 
and  Cecil  counties.  Mr.  Stump,  whilst  returning  on  one 
of  his  vessels  from  France,  in  1814,  when  the  British  fleet 
was  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  barely  escaped^  capture,  and 
reached  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  time  to  participate  in  its 
defence  as  aid  to  General  Strieker.  On  January  13,  1814, 
he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Biays,  a 
large  shipping  merchant  of  Baltimore,  who  owned  many 
vessels,  and  aided  materially  in  building  up  the  commerce 
of  the  city.  Colonel  Biays  commanded  the  cavalry  at  the 
battle  ol  North  1’oint,  and  in  the  official  reports  of  that 
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battle  was  highly  commended  for  his  efficiency.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch,  after  acquiring  the  requisite  educa- 
tion, partly  by  private  tuition  at  home  and  partly  in  Dela- 
ware College,  studied  law  with  his  cousin,  lion.  Henry 
W.  Archer,  in  ltd  Air,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  185(1.  Here  his  abilities  were  soon  recognized,  and  he 
rapidly  rose  in  his  profession,  securing  a large  share  of 
practice,  which  in  a few  years  extended  to  the  courts  of 
the  adjoining  counties  and  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  lie 
has  been  employed  in  many  celebrated  capital  cases,  in- 
cluding that  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Wharton  for  the  poisoning  of 
General  Ketchum,  and  that  of  Elizabeth  Cairnes  for  the 
shooting  of  Nicholas  MeComas.  Although,  during  the 
war  of  secession,  Mr.  Stump  committed  no  overt  act 
against  the  Government,  his  sympathies  were  throughout 
decidedly  Southern.  He  has  always  felt  a deep  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  has  exerted  himself  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions to  advance  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He  has  not,  however,  been  an  aspirant  for  office,  and 
although  his  fitness  and  his  abilities  were  acknowledged  by 
all,  he  was  never  before  the  people  until  his  election  in 
1877  as  State  Senator,  the  position  which  he  now  holds 
with  so  much  credit  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  native 
county.  Mr.  Stump  is  above  the  average  height,  of  large 
frame,  and  powerful  physique.  He  resides  on  his  farm 
near  Bel  Air,  and  although  a bachelor,  has  an  attractive 
home,  lives  in  generous  style,  and  is  always  glad  to  enter- 
tain his  friends.  He  takes  a lively  interest  in  agriculture, 
and  ever  since  the  establishment,  five  years  ago,  of  the 
flourishing  agricultural  society  of  his  native  county,  he 
has  been  one  of  its  officers.  He  is  a member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

jSjPj'fc’ ’HERN,  C01.0NKI.  M.  P.,  was  born  September, 
*807,  on  his  father’s  plantation  in  Alleghany 
ferjT  County,  Pennsylvania,  near  Pittsburg.  He  re- 
ffife  ceived  a good  English  education  at  Stockton’s 
4s  Academy  in  the  above  city.  On  becoming  of  age 
he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  as  successor  to 
Kramer  \ Spear,  booksellers  and  stationers,  Pittsburg. 
Alter  continuing  in  this  business  for  three  or  four  years  he 
sold  out  and  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  entered 
upon  the  same  line  of  business.  Here  he  had  the  entire 
printing,  binding,  and  supplying  of  stationery  required  by 
the  Custom  House  and  Post-office,  under  Collectors  Swart- 
wont  and  Hoyt  and  Postmaster  Coddington.  Colonel 
O’ Hern  remained  in  that  business  for  some  ten  years,  when 
he  commenced  the  shipping  business  at  the  beginning  of 
the  California  gold  excitement,  under  the  firms  of  O’ Hern, 
Kimball  & Co.,  San  Francisco  ; Duncan,  Kimball  & Co., 
Liverpool,  England  ; and  OTIern  & Co.,  New  York.  From 
■ New  York  he  dispatched  the  first  vessel  to  California.  The 
business  becoming  unprofitable  Colonel  O’ llern  retired 
from  it.  Soon  idler,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Major 


John  Robinson,  extensive  glass  manufacturer  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  O’ Hern  died  in  Baltimore  in  i860, 
leaving  one  daughter,  who  is  still  living  and  inherited  her 
mother’s  estate.  In  1850  Colonel  O’  1 1 cm  removed  to  I lie 
Cumberland  coal  region  of  Maryland  and  opened  several 
of  the  leading  mines,  which  he  purchased, developed,  and 
chiefly  controlled.  About  this  time  he  became  President 
of  the  “ Montague  Mining  and  Lumbering  Company,”  in 
which  he  purchased  a large  interest  of  40,000  acres.  Hav- 
ing much  experience  in  the  mining  and  smelting  of  iron 
ores,  he,  in  1863,  entered  into  partnership  with  Governor 
Geary,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  operating  the  great  Potomac 
Furnace,  Loudon  County,  Virginia.  Subsequently  he 
opened  the  Mecklenburg  Gold  Mine  at  Charlotte,  South 
Carolina,  in  connection  with  the  late  Hiram  Walbridge,  of 
New  York.  After  which  he  opened  the  gold  mine  in 
Louisa  County,  Virginia  ; also  the  North  Carolina  Copper 
Company,  now  the  Consolidated  Company,  the  latter  of 
which  proved  a great  success.  His  mining  proclivities  led 
him  to  take  hold  of  other  mines,  which  have  proved  more 
or  less  profitable,  Colonel  O’Hern  never  failing  to  develop 
all  the  value  which  belonged  to  them  naturally.  He  has, 
perhaps,  as  much  experience  in  mining  as  any  living 
American.  He  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a hale  and 
vigorous  old  age. 


§ITliy?HOM,  J-  Pembroke,  M.D.,  born  in  Culpepper 
County,  Virginia,  March  13,  1828,  was  the  third 
PpH  son  of  Colonel  John  and  Abbie  De  Hart  (Mayo) 
j ' Thom.  His  mother  died  before  his  recollection. 

'I  His  father,  a native  of  Westmoreland  County,  Vir- 

ginia, was  of  Scotch  parentage.  1 le  distinguished  himself 
as  an  officer  of  ability  and  as  a brave  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812.  After  his  removal  to  Culpepper  County  he  became 
possessed  of  a large  landed  estate,  and  was  the  owner  of 
many  slaves.  He  was  all  his  life  a man  of  prominence 
and  influence,  being  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  for  a num- 
ber of  years  a leading  member  of  the  State  Senate,  lie 
was  tall  in  stature,  of  commanding  presence  and  benevo- 
lent countenance;  his  features  strongly  marked,  indicating 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  Scotch  characteristics  of  firmness 
and  intelligence.  On  his  plantation  he  was  truly  “ lord  of 
the  manor;”  it  was  a little  commonwealth  or  empire  within 
itself.  Not  only  was  it  the  scene  of  order  and  the  common 
activities  of  agricultural  life,  but  of  almost  every  trade  and 
industry.  There  was  machinery  and  every  facility  for 
working  in  wood  and  iron;  for  weaving,  basketmaking, 
coopering,  shoemaking,  etc.  To  all  tlle|e  diversified  in- 
dustries his  sons  were  trained  as  a part  of  the  family  disci- 
pline, to  familiarize  them  with  the  practical  duties  of  life, 
to  make  them  manly  and  self-reliant,  and  to  give  them  a 
sympathy  with  the  working-classes.  Alexander  Thom,  of 
Scotland,  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Thom,  a man  of  ability 
and  learning,  and  distinguished  for  his  coolness  and  bravery, 
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was  as  remarkable  as  his  son.  He  was  a champion  of  the 
“ Pretender  ” to  the  throne  of  England,  and  after  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Culloden  was  obliged  to  flee  his  country 
to  save  his  life,  lie  came  to  Virginia,  while  a brother  of 
his  settled  in  New  Hampshire.  The  latter  was  the  ances- 
tor of  licncral  George  Thom,  now  of  the  corps  of  the 
United  Slates  Topographical  Engineers.  Dr.  Thom  spent 
his  childhood  and  youth  on  his  father’s  plantation,  receiv- 
ing his  primary  education  in  the  old  log  schoolhouse  of  the 
neighborhood.  During  vacations  he  spent  his  time  in  the 
various  shops,  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  in 
becoming  familiar  on  the  plantation  with  every  branch  of 
agriculture.  At  a suitable  age  he  was  sent  to  the  academy 
of  Professor  Thomas  Hanson,  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
where  most  of  the  gentlemen’s  sons  of  that  section  were 
prepared  for  college.  Returning  home  at  fourteen,  his 
mind  filled  with  dreams  of  adventure,  he  soon  formed  the 
resolution  of  going  to  sea.  hearing  opposition  he  kept 
this  a secret.  lint  his  father  learning  of  bis  intentions 
through  his  brother,  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose,  but  without  effect.  He  finally  accompanied  him 
to  Baltimore,  gave  him  good  advice,  and  secured  him  a 
position  on  a bark  bound  for  Europe,  but  which  sailed  first 
to  the  port  of  Boston.  His  enthusiasm  was  so  effectually 
dampened  by  this  experience  that  he  returned  home,  where 
he  spent  his  time  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  partly 
in  study,  partly  on  the  plantation  ; was  for  a time  a clerk 
in  a drug  store,  and  made  an  extended  visit  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Taylor,  in  Point  Coupee,  Louisiana,  her 
husband  being  a wealthy  planter.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Mexican  war  he  became  animated  with  patriotic  ardor 
and  an  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  in  arms,  and  was 
elected  First  Lieutenant  of  a company  raised  in  Fredericks- 
burg,  but  his  father,  regarding  this  step  also  with  disfavor, 
compelled  him  to  resign  and  return  home.  To  induce 
him  to  remain  and  lead  a quiet  life,  he  gave  him  a fine 
farm,  which  oidy  for  a short  time  diverted  his  mind.  He 
soon  determined  at  all  hazards  to  go  to  the  war,  and  setting 
out  for  Washington  alone,  he  called  on  President  Polk 
and  asked  him  for  a commission,  lie  was  Inn  nineteen 
years  ol  age,  a stranger,  and  without  letters  of  introduc- 
tion or  commendation,  but  his  manly  bearing  and  enthu- 
siasm delighted  the  President,  who  at  once  gave  him  a 
commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  one  of  the  ten  regi- 
ments which  Congress  had  voted  to  be  raised  for  the  war. 
On  going  to  the  Adjutant-General  to  get  his  commission, 
he  found  him  to  be  an  old  friend  of  his  father,  and  he 
greatly  facilitated  his  object.  After  assisting  in  recruiting 
his  regiment,  he  started  for  the  scene  of  action.  Ills  com- 
pany was  commanded  by  Captain  W.  B.  Taliaferro,  lie 
was  wounded  near  the  “ Puento  Nationale,”  where,  and 
also  in  the  battle  of  I luamantla,  he  conducted  himself  with 
conspicuous  courage.  For  a long  lime  he  was  stationed 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  and  in  the  province  of  Tallica, 
f rom  exposure  and  the  effects  of  the  climate  he  was  at 
7° 


tacked  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  yellow  fever  in  Vera 
Cruz.  Taken  on  board  the  returning  ship,  he  was  carried 
to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  Foil  Hamilton,  New  York, 
his  condition  being  critical  in  the  extreme,  and  but  for  the 
unwearied  care  of  a very  dear  friend  he  could  not  have 
survived.  Alter  his  recovery  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  with  his  brother,  Dr.  William  Alexander  Thom, 
an  eminent  physician  in  Northampton  County,  Virginia. 
The  following  year  he  entered  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  university  of  that  State,  from  which  he  took  distinc- 
tions. He  graduated  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
at  Philadelphia,  in  the  class  of  1851,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  Examining  Board  of  Sur- 
geons of  the  United  States  Navy  being  then  in  session,  he 
made  application  for  a commission,  and  after  three  days  of 
close  questioning,  out  of  one  hundred  applicants,  he  passed 
second  on  the  list,  and  was  commissioned  Assistant  Sur- 
geon in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  ordered  to  the  frigate 
Savannah,  stationed  at  Norfolk,  in  which  he  sailed  on  a 
four  years’  cruise  along  the  South  American  coast.  On 
his  return  home  he  was  granted  a furlough,  but  before  its 
expiration  was  ordered  on  a brig  in  command  of  Lieutenant 
Berrian,  for  deep-sea  sounding  preparatory  to  laying  the 
Atlantic  Cable,  lie  had,  however,  made  an  engagement 
of  marriage  with  Ella  Lee,  daughter  of  William  De  Courcy 
Wright,  of  Baltimore,  and  decided  to  leave  the  service. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  October  11,  1857,  after 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  in  Culpeppei 
County,  Virginia,  spending  his  winters  in  Baltimore.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  went  to  Richmond  and 
offered  his  services  to  Governor  Letcher.  He  was  offered 
a commission  as  Major  in  the  Regular  Army  of  Virginia, 
which  he  declined  for  the  Captaincy  of  Company  D in  the 
First  Battalion  of  Virginia  Regulars,  generally  known  as 
the  Irish  Battalion.  His  popularity  is  shown  in  the  unani- 
mous request  made  by  the  officers  that  he  be  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  battalion.  He  was  with  General  Loring — w ho 
has  since  been  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt — - 
and  in  Romney’s  expedition  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
in  all  the  marchings  and  battles  of  Western  Virginia. 
Pneumonia,  from  exposure,  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and 
compelled  him  to  return  home  ; but  before  he  had  fully 
recovered  he  hastened  back  and  was  with  Jackson  at 
the  battle  of  Kearnstown.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight;  his  hand  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces,  and  his  sword 
bent  double  with  bullets.  His  life  was  saved  in  a remark- 
able manner;  a minie  ball  struck  his  testament  directly 
oven  his  heart,  cut  through  the  volume,  when  it  was  de- 
ducted from  its  course  and  tore  across  his^breast,  making 
only  a flesh  wound.  The  concussion  stopped  the  beating  of 
his  heart, and  he  was  left  on  the  field  for  dead.  Afterwards 
he  was  found  to  be  alive  and  was  cared  for.  When  suffi- 
ciently recovered  he  aided  in  the  transportation  of  troops, 
but  his  health  continuing  in  a precarious  condition,  a com 
mission  of  surgeons  ordered  him  to  M ississippi.  A Iter  this 
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a sea-voyage  was  recommended,  and  running  the  blockade 
at  Charleston  in  1863,  he  went  to  Italy  via  England.  He 
was  examined  in  Paris  by  the  famous  I)r.  Ricord.  Many 
l 'on federates  were  in  that  city,  and  I)r.  Thom  was  held  in 
reserve  by  Commodore  Maury  to  accompany  an  expedition 
that  was  preparing  to  capture  llostou  and  New  York.  His 
wife  had  died  in  I SO  I . In  186411c  became  engaged  to  Miss 
Catharine  G.  Reynolds,  of  Kentucky,  whom  he  met  in 
Italy.  They  were  married  in  the  same  year  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Leamington,  England.  In  1866  he  returned  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  become  thor- 
oughly identified  with  its  interests.  In  the  fall  of  1S77  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  City  Council,  and  was  one  of 
its  most  active  and  useful  members.  Dr.  Thom  is  not  a 
politician.  In  1850  he  was  a Delegate  to  the  State  Con- 
vention at  Richmond,  Virginia,  which  nominated  Henry 
A.  Wise  as  a delegate  to  the  National  Convention  of  that 
year,  this  being  his  only  political  experience.  He  is  an 
Episcopalian,  which  has  been  the  faith  of  his  fathers  for 
generations,  and  is  a vestryman  in  Christ  Church,  Balti- 
more. He  has  four  sons;  the  two  eldest  by  his  first  wife. 
William  H.  De  Courcy  W.  Thom  is  now  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  and  editor  of  the  University  Magazine. 
His  second  son,  Pembroke  Lee  Thom,  is  at  the  high  school 
near  Alexandria,  where  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  in 
1877  as  essayist  and  debater.  Ilis  younger  sons  are  N. 
R.  Mayo  Thom  and  J.  Pembroke  Thom,  Jr.  Dr.  Thom 
is  a gentleman  of  dignified  and  imposing  presence,  thor- 
oughly cultured,  and  respected  and  honored  by  those  who 
know  him  most  intimately. 


WEBSTER,  Edwin  Hanson,  is  of  English  descent. 
pM  jjTfi  His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Maryland,  and  became  owners  of  large  landed 
JT  estates  at  the  head  of  Bush  River  in  Harford 
County.  His  great-grandfather,  Samuel  Webster, 
held  a commission  from  the  Crown  as  Inspector  of  To- 
bacco at  Joppa,  then  a place  of  commercial  importance. 
Ills  grandlather,  Billiard  Webster,  was  a Methodist  min- 
ister contemporaneous  with  John  Wesley.  He  was  the 
second  minister  of  that  denomination  born  in  America. 
Rev.  Henry  Boehm  in  his  Reminiscences  speaks  of  him 
as  “ a fine  specimen  of  the  early  Methodist  minister. 
I Ie  was  a perfect  Christian  gentleman.”  Ilis  father,  Henry 
Webster,  was  an  intelligent  and  successful  farmer,  and 
resided  near  Churchville,  Harford  County.  Mr.  Webster’s 
mother,  Martha  Hanson,  a daughter  of  Benjamin  HanSon, 
of  Kent  County,  Maryland,  W'as  descended  from  a long 
line  of  Hansons,  who  early  settled  in  the  Province  of 
Maryland.  The  children  of  Henry  and  Martha  (Hanson) 
Webster  are  John  W.,  who  married  Priscilla  Smithson, 
of  Harford;  Dr.  Richard  H. ; GeorgeS.;  Benjamin  E. ; 
Edwin  II.  (the  subject  of  this  sketch);  William,  who 


married  Ann  Slump,  of  Cecil  County  ; Elizabeth  ; Ann  M.; 
Phebe  S.,  who  married  Joshua  Rutledge,  of  Harford 
County;  and  Sarah  I\,  who  married  Thomas  J.  Keatinge, 
of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland  (now  Comptroller  of 
the  Stale).  Edwin  II.  was  born,  March  31,  1829,  al  the 
homestead  near  Churchville.  He  received  his  primary 
education  at  the  academy  at  that  place,  afterward  attended 
New'  London  Academy,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  in  1847.  After 
leaving  college,  he  taught  a classical  school  near  his 
father’s  residence  for  about  eighteen  months ; then  en- 
tered as  a student  of  law  in  the  office  of  Otlio  Scott  at 
Bel  Air.  While  reading  law,  and  before  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  he  was,  in  1851,  nominated  by  the  Whig  party  for 
State’s  Attorney  of  his  county.  After  his  nomination,  as 
no  court  would  be  held  in  the  county  prior  to  the  elec-'1 
tion,  Mr.  Webster  made  application  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Baltimore  city.  In  this  political  contest  his 
opponent  was  Major  William  H.  Dallam,  a young  man  of 
great  personal  popularity  and  influential  family  connec- 
tions. Mr.  Webster  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  ten  votes, 
his  party  associates  on  the  Whig  ticket  being  also  defeated. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Dallam  so 
conducted  the  campaign  as  to  cement  rather  than  sunder 
the  ties  of  friendship,  and  have  been  on  most  intimate  and 
cordial  relations  ever  since.  Mr.  Webster  entered  on  the 
practice  of  law'  in  association  with  Mr.  Stevenson  Archer, 
and  for  four  years  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his 
profession.  In’  1855  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Ameri- 
can party  for  State  Senator,  and  was  elected  by  a majority 
of  over  one  thousand.  His  opponent  was  Colonel  Ramsey 
McHenry.  It  was  arranged  that  joint  party  meetings 
should  be  held,  and  the  candidates  each  address  the  meet- 
ings. The  first  of  these  was  held  at  the  court-house  in 
Bel  Air.  After  Colonel  McHenry  had  spoken,  he  pro- 
pounded to  Mr.  Webster  a series  of  questions  that  had 
been  previously  prepared  for  the  occasion,  the  answers  to 
which  it  was  thought  would  embarrass  Mr.  Webster  and 
prejudice  if  not  defeat  his  election.  Mr.  Webster  answered 
them  lully  and  frankly,  slating  among  other  things  that  he 
did  not  ostracise  any  man  politically  either  because  of  his 
race  or  religion ; that  he  would  vote  for  and  support  a 
suitable  candidate,  whether  he  be  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
American  or  foreign  born.  At  the  second  session,  he  was 
honored  by  an  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate. 
While  State  Senator  in  1856  he  was  a Presidential  Elector 
of  the  American  party,  and  contributed  to  carrying  the 
State  for  Mr.  Fillmore.  In  1859  Mr.  Webster  was  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  from  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, composed  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Cecil,  Harford, 
Carroll,  and  a part  of  Baltimore  County.  Colonel  Ramsey 
McHenry,  who  hail  been  his  opponent  in  the  Slate  Sena- 
torial contest,  w'as  now  his  opponent  for  Congressional 
honors.  After  the  nomination  and  before  the  election,  the 
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John  Brown  raitl  occurred,  which  provoked  intense  feeling 
and  rendered  the  canvass  an  exciting  and  hitter  one,  hut 
Mr.  Webster  carried  Ids  district  by  over  700  majority.  In 
the  Congress  ol  1830,  in  which  Mr.  Webster  first  took  his 
seat,  the  memorable  coldest  lor  Speaker  continued  lor 
about  two  months.  The  House  ol  Representatives  con- 
sisted of  three  parties,  viz.,  Democrat,  Republican,  and 
American.  The  American  party  held  the  balance  of 
power.  Mr.  Webster  supported  Hon.  John  A.  Gilmor,  of 
North  Carolina.  The  result  was  finally  attained  by  the 
Republicans  abandoning  their  candidate  and  unitedly  giving 
their  votes  to  the  Hon.  William  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey. 
This  with  the  aid  of  a few  American  votes  secured  his  elec- 
tion. In  this  Congress  Mr.  Webster  was  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Militia,  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Dedi- 
cation of  Washington  Equestrian  Statue,  and  of  other  com- 
mittees. In  i860  Mr.  Webster  supported  the  Bell  and  Everett 
ticket.  During  the  period  of  anxiety  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  secession  of  South  Carolina  and  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war,  Mr.  Webster  exerted  his  influence  at  home  in  behalf 
of  the  Union,  and  in  Congress  for  pacification.  He  was 
active  and  vigilant  in  thwarting  the  efforts  of  commissioners 
from  the  seceding  Stales  and  those  citizens  of  Maryland  in 
sympathy  with  them,  and  was  prominent  among  those  who 
sustained  Governor  I licks  in  resisting  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  to  convene  the  Legislature  in  extra  ses- 
sion for  purposes  well  understood  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  general  secession  movement.  While  advocating  in.  Con- 
gress the  peace  policy  known  as  the  “ Crittenden  Compro- 
mise,” he  distinctly  declared,  alluding  to  the  position  of 
Maryland  (February  18,  1861),  “She  is  now  in  the  heart 
of  the  republic;  there  she  desires  to  remain  forever.  She 
is  not  anxious  to  be  either  the  northern  boundary  of  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  or  the  southern  boundary  of  a 
Northern  Confederacy.  Her  safety,  interest,  honor,  all  de- 
mand that  she  shall  hold  if  possible  her  present  position.” 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Mr.  Webster  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  its  vigorous  prosecution  by  the  Government, 
and  upon  that  issue  was  again  nominated  by  the  Union 
party  and  re-elected  to  Congress,  where  at  the  extra  session 
of  July  4,  1861,  he  voted  men  and  money,  lie  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  on  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
The  latter  committee  reported  the  original  charter  of  this 
great  public  work,  which  passed  at  the  same  Congress, 
Mr.  Webster  being  its  supporter  in  committee  and  in  the 
House.  He  voted  against  the  issue  of  “ legal  tender  notes,” 
upon  Constitutional  grounds,  and  also  upon  the  conviction 
that  the  wiser  finance  was  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  for  specie.  After  being  twice  offered  by  the  Presi- 
dent an  appointment  as  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers, 
which  he  declined  in  favor  of  General  Ivenly,  Mr.  Web- 
ster tendered  his  military  services  to  Governor  Bradford, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1862,  under  Executive  authority,  re- 
cruited the  Seventh  Regiment  Maryland  Volunteer  Infantry, 
to  serve  for  three  years  or  the  war.  On  September  1 2,  1862, 


the  regiment  marched  from  Baltimore  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Webster,  and  went  into  active  service  at  the 
front.  About  January  1,  1864,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  ol  Representatives  lor  the  short  session,  having  left 
his  regiment  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Charles  E.  Phelps.  On  the  final  adjournment  o(  Congress, 
March  4,  he  assumed  command  of  the  regiment,  then  on 
Maryland  Heights,  and  continued  in  command  until  after 
the  Congressional  election  in  November,  1863,  his  regiment 
during  the  most  of  that  time  forming  a part  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  In  July,  1863,  while  in  the  field,  Colonel 
Webster  was  renominated  for  Congress  by  the  Union 
party  of  his  district,  and  in  November  was  re-elected, 
although  during  this  entire  time  he  had  not  been 
within  the  bounds  of  his  Congressional  district.  After 
his  election,  and  before  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, thinking  it  to  be  his  duty  to  comply  with  the  wishes  ’ 
of  his  constituents,  as  expressed  in  his  election,  and  know- 
ing that  his  regiment  would  be  left  in  the  command  of  a 
most  gallant  and  competent  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
C.  E.  Phelps,  he  resigned  his  military  commission.  For 
his  service  of  fifteen  months,  more  than  twelve  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  field,  he  accepted  no  pay  or  compensa- 
tion, furnishing  his  servants  and  horses  at  his  own  expense. 
At  a meeting  of  officers  held  after  his  resignation,  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  and  signed  by  every  officer  in  the  regi- 
' ment,  testifying  their  high  appreciation  of  their  late  com- 
mander as  an  officer  and  a gentleman,  and  their  regret  at 
losing  him.  The  Thirty-eighth  Congress  was  memorable 
for  the  proposed  amendment,  known  as  Article  XIV  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  abolishing  slavery, 
Colonel  Webster  voted  for  this  measure,  and  also  aided  in 
securing  the  change  in  the  Constitution  of  Maryland,  by 
which  slavery  was  abolished  in  his  own  State  by  State  au- 
thority before  its  general  abolition  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  summer  of  1864,  upon  the  in, 
vasion  of  Maryland  by  a Confederate  army,  Colonel  Web- 
ster tendered  his  services  to  the  Governor  for  the  defence 
of  the  State,  and  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  invading  force 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bradford  upon  a commis- 
sion, with  General  Charles  E.  Phelps,  Hon.  Alexander 
Randall,  and  Grayson  Eschelberger,  Esq.,  to  draft  a mili, 
tary  code  for  the  organization  and  government  of  the  mili- 
tia of  the  State,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
in  this  work,  the  result  of  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
standing  orders  in  force  at  this  day.  In  November,  1864, 
Colonel  Webster  was  again,  and  for  the  fourth  time,  elected 
to  Congress,  upon  the  same  ticket  with  Lincoln  and  Jolin- 
son.  Upon  being  appointed  Collector  of  4he  Port  of  Bal- 
timore by  President  Johnson,  in  August,  1865,  Colonel 
Webster  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  that  office,  which  he  held  for  four  years.  A list 
of  Maryland  appointments  ready  for  announcement  the 
following  day,  including  the  name  of  Colonel  Webster  for 
the  office  mentioned,  was  in  the  pocket  of  president  l.i|i. 
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coin  at  the  time  of  the  assassination.  Upon  his  retirement 
from  the  office  of  Collector,  Colonel  Webster  was  presented 
by  the  importing  merchants  of  Baltimore  with  a testimo- 
nial of  his  “ energy,  impartiality  and  faithfulness,”  and 
by  his  subordinate  officers  in  the  Custom  House,  with  a 
handsome  service  of  silver  plate.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
this  presentation,  Colonel  Webster  vindicated  the  civil 
service  theory  upon  which  he  had  administered  the  office, 
retaining  competent  and  faithful  officers  without  regard  to 
political  sentiments.  He  has  from  that  time  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Bel  Air, 
and  to  the  management  of  his  personal  affairs,  declining 
all  invitations  to  become  a candidate  for  office  himself,  al- 
though always  ready  to  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  personal 
friends.  Inheriting  from  his  ancestors  a decided  taste  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  he  gives  much  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  farm  and  the  breeding  of  improved  stock, 
and  the  fame  of  his  herd  of  thoroughbred  Jersey  cattle  is 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  county.  He  was  married 
in  June,  1855,  to  Caroline  H.  Earl,  a widowed  daughter  of 
James  McCormick,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Dr.  Philip  Henderson,  of  Bel  Air,  upon 
part  of  whose  lands  Colonel  Webster  now  resides.  Their 
children  living  are  Ida  M.  Webster,  I.  Edwin  Webster, 
Bessie  Webster,  and  Caroline  II.  Webster. 


^"JmOCKRILL,  Jam  its  Jackson,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Bal- 
timore,  March  28,  1815.  His  father,  Thomas 
c r’u*  Cockrill,  who  was  of  Scotch  birth,  came  to  Amer- 
¥ ica  in  1794.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  served  as  First 
t Lieutenant  in  Captain  Matthew  McLaughlin’s  Ar- 
tillery Company,  of  the  Third  Brigade  of  Maryland  Mi- 
litia. Dr.  Cockrill’s  mother  was  Rebecca  Vea/.ey,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Ward  and  Mary  (Wilmer)  Vea/.ey,  who  were 
of  English  descent.  J.  J.  Cockrill’s  principal  education 
was  acquired  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  llis  pro- 
fessional studies  were  pursued  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  where  he  graduated  in 
Match,  18,17.  Immediately  lliercnller  he  established  him- 
self in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  eastern  section 
of  Baltimore,  and  continued  therein,  actively  and  success- 
fully, until  his  death.  In  1863  he  was  commissioned  by 
Governor  Bradford  as  a Medical  Examiner  to  decide  on 
the  physical  Illness  of  drafted  men  for  military  duty,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  proceed,  with  two  other 
medical  gentlemen,  to  Frederick  City  for  similar  duty.  By 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  he  performed  the  duties 
of  Medical  Officer  at  the  United  States  Military  Hospital 
at  Patterson  Park,  Baltimore,  in  1864  and  1865.  He  also 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Examining  Board  for  the  dis- 
charge ol  disabled  soldiers.  In  these  positions  lie  was 
faithful  to  his  work,  and  his  ability  was  recognized  by  the 
civil  and  military  authorities.  In  1842  he  became  a mem- 


ber of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  and 
for  some  years  was  its  President.  Latterly  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Examiners.  He  was  a member  of  the 
National  Medical  Society,  and  represented  the  State  of 
Maryland  in  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  when  the  an- 
nual sessions  of  the  society  were  held  in  Baltimore,  Cin- 
cinnati, anti  Washington,  in  successive  years.  In  early 
manhood  Dr.  Cockrill  united  with  the  Wilkes  Street  Meth- 
odist Elpiscopal  Church.  He  afterwards  transferred  his 
membership  to  the  Broadway  Church,  and  later  still  to 
Jackson  Square  Church,  of  the  same  denomination.  He 
was  a church  officer,  and  was  a frequent  representative  to 
Lay  conferences.  His  counsel  at  official  meetings  always 
commanded  respect.  He  was  a man  of  imposing  physical 
piresence,  and  his  general  bearing  indicated  a cultivated 
mind  and  firmness  of  character.  He  unhesitatingly  and 
without  reserve  gave  expression  to  his  opinions,  and  left' 
no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  he  believed 
what  he  said,  and  rarely  withheld  what  he  believed.  He 
possessed  genial  and  social  qualities,  and  his  presence  in- 
spired all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  personal  relation 
with  respect  and  reverence.  He  was  gifted  with  rare  con- 
versational powers  and  was  always  listened  to  with  respect 
and  profit.  His  life  was  pure  and  his  character  spotless. 
Charitable  in  his  views  he  was  ever  ready  to  impart  his 
Christian  advice  and  counsel  to  the  many  who  daily  sought 
them.  Dr.  Cockrill’s  wife  was  Mary  E.,  daughter  of 
Joseph  T.  and  Eveline  (Shaw)  Eord.  The  latter  was  a 
daughter  of  Archibald  Shaw,  of  Baltimore  County,  a de- 
scendant of  the  Clarkson  family  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Clarksons  were  of  Scotch  descent.  The  doctor  died  at 
his  residence,  July  14,  1878,  leaving  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren his  survivors.  His  son,  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Cockrill,  who 
graduated  at  the  Maryland  University  in  the  spring  of 
1871,  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Read,  llis  daughter,  Mary 
P.  Cockrill,  married  Albert  11.  Carroll,  superintendent  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Cotton  Mills,  Baltimore  County. 


S^LItKKT,  (’iiari.KS,  M. D.,  son  of  Hon.  William  J. 

and  Emily  (Jones)  Albert,  was  born  in  Balli- 
‘Vlj  n\ore,  December  29,  1850.  llis  mother  was  the 

j’  / j.  I"!  daughter  of  Talbot  Jones,  one  of  the  most  proini- 
J <*■  ol  nent  merchants  of  that  city.  His  father,  the  Hon. 
William  |.  Albert,  was  one  of  the  first  capitalists  of  the 
State,  and  served  for  two  terms  in  Congress,  a period  of 
four  years.  An  earnest  patriot,  and  the  warm  friend  of 
Lincoln,  he  was  one  with  whom  the  President  loved  to 
advise,  and  on  whom  he  leaned  in  all  the  perplexing  and 
trying  timesof  the  war.  llis  house,  the  headquarters  and 
rendezvous  of  the  prominent  Union  men  of  the  State,  was 
the  only  one  in  Baltimore  that  was  honored  with  1 .ineoln  as  a 
guest,  lie  spared  nothing;  was  willing  to  risk  all  his  prop- 
erly in  the  cause  lie  loved,  jacob  Albert,  the  grandfather  of 
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Dr.  Albert,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  in  Baltimore 
the  business  which  lias  been  continued  to  the  present  time  by 
his  son  and  grandsons,  and  became  one  of  the  largest  hard- 
ware merchants  of  the  South.  I)r.  Albert  received  his 
classical  education  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  graduating 
A. It.  in  t8(>8.  lie  afterwards  took  a two  years’ course  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  per- 
fected himself  as  a civil  engineer.  lie  then  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Professor  Nathan 
R.  Smith,  M.D.,  of  Baltimore,  and  after  pursuing  a full 
course  in  the  University  of  Maryland  he  graduated,  re- 
ceiving his  degree  in  1872.  This  lie  followed  by  sixteen 
months  in  Europe,  spending  the  larger  part  of  the  time 
in  London  in  practice  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and 
in  the  office  of  Sir  James  Paget.  Before  his  return  he 
travelled  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  Ar- 
riving safely  home  in  1874,  he  settled  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  on  Monument  Street,  Baltimore,  where  his  suc- 
cess has  been  highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  Dr. 
Albert  is  a member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty 
of  Maryland,  In  politics  he  is,  like  his  father,  a Republi- 
can. He  was  married  in  May,  1874,  to  Miss  Maria  A. 
Bascom,  of  Kentucky,  and  has  two  children,  both  daugh- 
ters, Mary  Clark  and  Fanny  Taylor  Albert. 


Ss^jV^OPPER,  Daniel  Cox,  Farmer,  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  was  born 
CPZG  May  22,  1816.  His  father  was  Daniel  C.  Ilop- 

0 I per,  a brother  of  Hon.  P.  B.  Hopper,  one  of 

1 J1  Maryland’s  most  eminent  and  respected  citizens. 
The  latter  was  for  many  years  a Judge  of  the  Orphans’ 
Court  of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  and  served  in  the  State 
Assembly  of  Maryland.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to 
receive  General  Lafayette  in  Baltimore  in  1825.  He  was 
at  one  time  a candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by 
Judge  Carmichael.  Daniel  C.  Hopper,  Sr.,  died  in  1849, 
in  the  seventy  hltli  year  of  his  age.  lie  was  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Fpiseopal  Church  at  the  time  id"  his  death, 
and  was  iimwi  .ally  e . teemed  lor  his  exemplary  t'lnistian 
character.  1 1 is  wile,  who  was  M aria,  daughter  of  Colonel 
1 homas,  ol  VVyc  Neck,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  died  in 
1850,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  ex- 
emplary Christian,  and  a strict  member  of  the  Methodist 
Fpiseopal  Church.  She  was  very  charitable,  the  poor  ever 
finding  in  her  a benevolent  friend.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  and  raised  on  a farm  known  as  “ Mount 
Pleasant,”  on  which  he  still  resides.  It  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  his  family  for  several  generations,  lie  at- 
tended a district  school  until  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he. 
entered  the  Ccntreville  Academy,  then  under  the  direction 
ol  Thomas  C.  Brown.  He  remained  there  until  his  nine- 
teenth year,  when  he  undertook  the  management  of  his 
father’s  farm,  the  latter  being  crippled  by  being  thrown 


from  a horse.  Mr.  Hopper  has  been  continuously  and 
successfully  pursuing  the  business  of  an  agriculturist 
ever  since.  In  March,  1869,  he  removed  to  “Warner 
Hall,”  Gloucester  County,  Virginia,  where  he  remained 
for  over  five  years  still  engaged  in  farming,  though  occupy- 
ing, from  the  above  year  until  the  election  of  officers  under 
the  State  organization,  the  position  of  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Magistrate’s  Court.  In  1874  he  returned  to  the  old  Hop- 
per homestead.  During  the  civil  war  Mr.  Hopper  was  a 
decided  and  earnest  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Union, 
and  was  elected  on  the  Union  ticket  in  i860  as  County 
Commissioner,  serving  as  such  for  two  years.  “ Mount 
Pleasant,”  Mr.  Hopper’s  estate,  is  a tract  of  very  valuable 
land,  embracing  three  hundred  acres.  He  has  been  thrice 
married  : first,  to  Henrietta  E.,  daughter  of  Eben  Massey,  of 
Kent  County;  she  died  October  3,  1842.  His  second  wife 
was  Anna  Augusta  Perkins,  of  Chestertown,  to  whom  -he 
was  married  November  16,  1847;  she  died  July  4,  1858, 
leaving  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  living  : Sarah  M., 
wife  of  O.  W.  Mosely,  of  Virginia  ; Anna  A.,  wife  of  Ne- 
hemiah  Baily,  of  Queen  Anne’s  County ; Daniel  C.,  Jr. ; and 
Susanna  P.  Hopper.  His  third  wife  was  Miss  Evalina  IT, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Charles  McCallister,  of  Queen  Anne’s 
County,  the  marriage  occurring  November  3,  1859.  By 
the  last  marriage  he  has  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 


i'VTtfllTTINGS,  John  Sterrett,  Banker,  was  born  in 
S^tTV:  the  house  where  his  father  and  grandfather  were 

-3  r“"'  born,  in  the  beautiful  valley  known  as  Long  Green, 
(T))  in  Baltimore  County,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the 
^ 4 city  of  Baltimore,  May  27,  1798.  The  first  owner  of 
this  estate,  now  known  as  Long  Green  Farm,  was  Thomas 
Gittings,  the  great-grandfather  of  John  S.  Gittings,  its 
present  possessor,  who  inherits  it  by  regular  lineal  trans- 
mission. Thomas  Gittings  came  to  Maryland  about  the 
year  1684,  and  in  1720  obtained  patents  for  a large  tract  of 
land  in  the  valley,  then  named  as  Gittings’s  Choice,  lie 
lived  and  died  there,  devising  the  estate  to  his  son  |ames. 
This  sou  was  zealous  and  active  dining  the  Revolution, 
and  was  a member  ol  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland 
at  a time  when  the  principal  citizens  were  selected  for  the 
public  service.  It  next  became  the  possession  of  his 
son,  James  Gittings,  Jr.,  who  married  Harriet  Sterrett, 
daughter  of  John  and  Deborah  (Ridgely)  Sterrett.  This 
lady  was  a daughter  of  John  Ridgely,  eldest  son  of  the 
original  proprietor  of  "Hampton,”  in  Baltimore  County. 
Mr.  Gittings  passed  his  childhood  at  y mg  Green,  and  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  his  mother’s 
knee.  His  studies  were  further  pursued  at  Dickinson 
College,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  col- 
lege, mid  entered  the  counting  house  of  James  A.  Buch- 
anan. At  seventeen  he  was  made  Discount  Clerk  in  the 
City  Bank.  In  the  spring  of  1820  his  father  died,  and  he 
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was  recalled  to  the  Country  to  lake  charge  of  his  father’s 
estate.  In  1S21  he  married  Miss  Kleanor  Addison  Smith, 
daughter  of  William  Rogers  Smith.  This  lady  died  in 
1848,  leaving  two  children,  Eleanor  Addison,  who  mar- 
ried George  H.  Williams,  a prominent  member  of  the 
Maryland  bar,  and  William  S.  Gillmgs,  who  died  several 
years  since,  leaving  a son  and  a daughter.  In  the  same 
year  of  his  marriage,  Mr.  (lutings  commenced  business  in 
Baltimore  as  a stock-broker.  In  1835  *le  was  elected 
President  of  the  Chesapeake  Bank.  The  following  year 
he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Loans  for  the 
State  of  Maryland,  which  office  he  filled  until  removed 
through  a change  in  the  administration  of  the  State.  He 
was  reinstated  under  Democratic  rule,  but  again  removed 
under  Republican  sway.  For  many  years  he  was  a member 
of  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  during  which  time  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
He  was  elected  by  the  city,  and  also  appointed  by  the 
State,  a Director  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  William  G.  Harrison, 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  was 
President  of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  for  two  years. 
When  the  State  of  Maryland  was  divided  into  four  judi- 
cial districts,  he  was  elected  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works.  In  the  Democratic  State  Convention  which  nomi- 
nated E.  Louis  Lowe  for  Governor,  Mr.  Gittings’s  name 
was  presented  as  the  choice  of  Baltimore  County.  In 
November,  1853,  Mr.  Gittings  married  Charlotte  Carter 
Ritchie,  daughter  of  the  venerable  and  distinguished 
Thomas  Ritchie,  and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Fottche,  of 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Mr.  Gittings  has  filled  the  position 
of  President  of  the  Chesapeake  Bank,  with  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  for  more  than  forty  years. 


burg,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  21, 
1815.  Ilis  father,  John  McClelland,  was  born 
in  the  same  place,  where  his  grandfather  had  set- 
tled in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
latter  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  an  ardent 
patriot.  The  subject  ol  this  sketch  received  his  education 
in  the  subscription  school  of  Morgan  Township,  Greene 
County,  which  was  the  only  one  in  existence  at  that  time 
in  that  neighborhood.  Owing  to  the  death  of  his  father, 
when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  obtaining  a good  education,  and  his 
father’s  farm  being  incumbered  by  debt  it  devolved  upon 
him  to  devote  his  labors  and  energy  to  the  clearance  of  the 
same  and  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother  and  her 
children.  After  ten  years  of  assiduous  industry  and  great 
economy,  working  the  farm  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
fall,  and  driving  stock  to  market  during  the  winter  months, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  debt  entirely  removed, 
and  his  brother  and  sisters  receiving  as  good  an  education 


as  the  surrounding  schools  could  afford.  During  the 
above  period  (in  1834)  lie  commenced  operating  in  live 
stock,  and  that  year  carried  the  first  lot  of  his  own  hogs 
and  cattle  to  the  Baltimore  market.  In  1844  he  removed 
to  Baltimore  and  established  himself  at  Doge's  drove- 
yard,  then  located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Piatt  and 
Amity  streets,  and  associated  himself  with  Levi  I loge  as  a 
commission  -dealer  in  hogs,  he  being  the  second  person 
who  had  regularly  established  himself  as  such  in  that  city. 
At  first  his  operations  were  carried  on  upon  a small  scale, 
but  he  soon  became  well  and  favorably  known  among 
shippers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  established  a 
permanent  trade.  His  copartnership  with  Levi  Iioge  con- 
tinued for  four  years,  and  was  very  successful.  In  1848  he 
associated  himself  with  William  Gray,  and  for  two  years 
carried  on  business  at  the  same  yards,  when  he  removed  to 
the  corner  of  Pratt  and  Carey  streets,  where  the  partner- 
ship was  continued  until  1853.  He  subsequently  carried 
on  business  for  one  year  with  George  Frank  at  the  same 
place,  but  in  1854,  the  droveyards  being  removed  outside 
of  the  city  limits  by  ordinance  of  the  Council,  he  joined 
with  James  Stoekdale  and  built  what  is  known  as  the 
“ Calverton  Hotel  and  Droveyards,”  where  he  continued 
to  carry  on  his  business  until  1858,  when  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved and  he  remained  alone  for  one  year.  In  1859  he 
associated  with  him  David  Logan,  and  this  partnership 
still  exists.  In  1867  Mr.  McClelland  built  his  handsome 
and  commodious  residence  on  the  corner  of  the  Calverton 
Road  and  Franklin  Street,  having  previously  (in  1863) 
purchased  over  twenty-five  acres  of  the  city’s  portion  of 
the  old  Almshouse  property  located  in  this  neighborhood. 
Although  in  his  sixty-fourth  year  he  is  still  an  active  and 
vigorous  business  man,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  a large 
family  of  children  and  grandchildren.  He  has  amassed 
a considerable  fortune,  and  continues  to  be  the  owner  of 
the  valuable  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  droveyards 
were  originally  located.  He  has  always  been  known  as  a 
man  of  strict  integrity,  and  in  a business,  where  confidence 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  this  fact  has  without  doubt 
added  to  his  long-continued  success,  lie  is  of  kindly 
impulses  and  a generous  disposition.  Few  men  have 
shown  in  their  business  life  as  much  disinterested  kindness 
to  those  who  have  been  unfortunate.  With  means  always 
at  his  command  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  deserving, 
and  not  a few  persons  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  inde- 
pendence owe  their  success  in  great  part  to  his  timely  lib- 
erality. 

gj-’VpO 1 1 N ST(  )N,  Cult  1 stop H ICR,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Sur- 
L Bs  gery  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  wAs  born,  Sep- 
t ^ lumber  27,  1822,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  His 
jte»  grandfather,  Christopher  Johnston,  was  a native  of 
F Moffat,  Scotland.  His  grandmother,  Susan,  was  the 
daughter  of  Griffin  Stith,  Esq.,  of  Northampton  County, 
Virginia.  Ilis  father,  Christopher  Johnston,  was  a mcr- 
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chant  of  Baltimore,  and  his  mother,  Eliza,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Major  E.  Gates,  of  Keene,  Massachusetts.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  received  his  classical  education  at  St, 
Mary’s  ( ollcge,  ( incinnuli,  ami  Si.  Mary’s  College,  Balti- 
more. lie  pursued  his  medical  studies  in  the  olliee  of  Dr. 
John  Buckler,  in  the  Baltimore  Almshouse,  and  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  lie 
was  graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  last-named  in- 
stitution in  1S44,  and  commenced  general  practice  in  Bal- 
timore, giving  special  attention  to  microscopy,  histology, 
and  pathology.  In  1848  Dr.  Johnston  travelled  extern 
sively  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1850  visited,  as  a 
student,  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  Switzerland,  lie  is  a member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of 
Maryland,  and  was  elected  its  President  in  1876.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Baltimore  Medical  Association,  Balti- 
more Clinical  Society,  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences, 
College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  and  of  various  micro- 
scopical societies.  He  has  contributed  many  articles  to 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Microscopical 
Magazine  of  London,  etc.  In  1864  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  ; in  1866  Professor  of  General  Descriptive  and 
Surgical  Anatomy;  in  1869  Professor  of  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery;  and  of  Surgery  in  1870,  which  chair 
he  still  holds.  Dr.  Johnston  is  possessed  of  artistic  abili- 
ties in  drawing  and  painting,  which  enable  him  to  illustrate 
his  lectures  with  large  drawings  and  water-color  pictures. 
He  has  successfully  performed  most  of  the  great  operations 
of  surgery.  In  1855  he  married  Sally  L.  C.,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  P.  Smith,  Esq.,  a member  of  the  bar  of  Wash- 
ington, I).  C.,  and  has  five  children  living. 


PY^’ARCEAY,  Rkv.  Joski’H  II.,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Lutheran  Church,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was 
J born  in  Baltimore,  April  1,  1834.  His  parents 
1 were  Hugh  and  Elizabeth  Barclay.  Ilis  father  was 
I the  son  ol  an  English  esquire,  residing  in  Ireland, 
and  a descendant  of  the  old  English  family  of  Barclays, 
ilis  mother  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotch  Irish 
extraction.  Dr.  Barclay’s  father  emigrated  to  America  and 
settled  in  Baltimore  over  sixty  years  ago.  Owing  to  finan- 
cial misfortune  and  ill-health,  he  was  prevented  from  giv- 
ing his  son  the  liberal  education  he  himself  possessed,  but 
he  aided  him  in  laying  its  foundation.  Although  deprived 
of  college  privileges,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  able 
through  sell  discipline  to  enter  and  pass  the  examination  of 
the  graduating  class  of  1856,  entering  a course  preparatory 
to  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  His  mother  was  a most  de- 
voted Christian,  and  to  her  influence  he  attributes  his  con- 
version and  entrance  into  the  ministry.  His  first  charge 


was  at  Williamsport,  Maryland,  where  he  remained  but 
sixteen  months,  owing  to  the  malarial  climate,  and  his 
impaired  health,  resulting  from  typhoid  fiver,  lie  was 
.subsequently  settled  for  six  years  at  Kcd  Hook,  New  York, 
near  the  Hudson  River, after  which  he  removed  to  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  where,  although  beginning  with  but  eighteen 
members  and  twenty-three  Sunday-school  scholars,  he  was 
instrumental,  within  two  years,  in  securing  the  erection  of 
an  elegant  church  edifice,  and  during  his  live  years’  minis- 
try there  the  membership  of  the  church  was  increased  to 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  the  Sunday-school  to 
three  hundred.  In  1872  he  went  to  Baltimore,  his  former 
home,  as  the  successor  of  the  celebrated  pulpit  orator,  Rev. 
Dr.  McCron.  The  house  on  Lexington  Street  where  his 
congregation  worshipped  having  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1873,  Dr.  Barclay  inaugurated  and  gave  direc- 
tion to  the  undertaking  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of 
the  magnificent  marble  structure  on  the  corner  of  Fremont 
and  Lanvale  streets,  erected  at  a cost  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  the  most  elegant  house  of 
worship  of  the  Lutheran  denomination  in  this  country,  and 
contains  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Its  beautiful  memorial  windows  ■ are  a very  attractive 
feature  and  afford  an  interesting  study  to  the  visitor.  Not- 
withstanding the  discouragements  resulting  from  the 
general  depression  of  business  throughout  the  country, 
most  of  the  debt  incurred  in  the  erection  of  this  church  has 
been  liquidated,  and  the  work  is  in  a very  prosperous  con- 
dition. As  a result  of  his  five  years’  labor  in  Baltimore, 
Dr.  Barclay  has  seen  the  membership  of  his  church  more 
than  doubled  in  numerical  strength,  and  that  of  the 
Sabbath-school  trebled.  Ilis  present  congregation  is  the 
largest  of  any  church  of  his  denomination  in  the  city  or 
State,  and  embraces  many  of  the  most  prominent  business 
men  of  Baltimore,  and  a number  distinguished  for  literary 
culture.  He  has  always  been  an  earnest  and  continuous 
worker  in  the  Sabbath-school.  Ilis  manner  of  preaching 
is  illustrative  and  analytical,  his  thoughts  being  clearly  and 
briefly  expressed,  and  his  delivery  earnest  and  impressive. 
While  pastor  of  the  church  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  he 
made  an  extended  tom  through  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Pales- 
tine, and  his  notes  of  travel  have  been  embodied  in  several 
interesting  lectures,  which  have  been  well  received  in 
various  cities.  His  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Roanoke  College,  of  Virginia.  He  has 
occupied  positions  on  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
is  at  present  (1879)  President  of  the  Children’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  which  he  originated,  and  which  is  the 
only  society  of  the  kind  in  the  Christian  t|hurch.  It  em- 
braces over  seven  hundred  schools,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  support  of  missionaries  in  India,  and  the  care  and 
Christian  culture  of  heathen  children.  Thus  far  the  society 
has  been  eminently  successful.  During  his  ministry  Dr. 
Barclay  has  been  instrumental  in  building  five  church 
edifices,  and  his  labors  have  generally  been  attended  with 
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most  gratifying  results.  He  married,  April  27,  1856,  Miss 
Martha  |cnison,  daughter  of  |oshua  Jenisou,  of  York, 
Pennsylvania.  She  died  September  15,  1877.  Five  chil- 
dren were  the  fruits  of  tins  union,  all  of  whom  are  living. 
On  January  9,  1871;,  Dr.  Barclay  married  Miss  Louisa  II. 
Super,  daughter  of  Mr.  Frederick  Super,  of  Baltimore. 


REYNOLDS,  John  Cromwell,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
United  States  Army,  was  born  in  Cecil  County, 
nn)  ’ Maryland,  in  1810.  1 le  was  the  only  son  of  Reuben 
iMji  Reynolds  aiul  his  wife,  Henrietta  Maria  Cromwell. 

Reuben  was  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Rebecca  Day  Rey- 
nolds. I le  was  the  son  of  1 lenry  Reynolds,  a distinguished 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who,  with  his  wife, 
came  from  Nottingham,  in  England,  aird  settled  in  Not- 
tingham, in  Cecil  County.  Henrietta  Maria  Cromwell 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Hammond  and  Mary  Hammond 
(Dorsey)  Cromwell,  of  England,  lie  was  a lineal  de- 
scendant of  Oliver  Cromwell,  through  his  son,  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell,  and  Lady  Mary  Russell.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  left  fatherless  when  only  seven  years  of  age, 
and  was  at  once  placed  at  Nottingham  Academy,  Rev.  Dr. 
Magraw,  Principal.  At  the  age  1#  twelve  he  entered  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated 
when  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  Subsequently  he  read 
medicine  with  Professor  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  For  a short  time  thereafter  he  was 
Private  Secretary  for  General  Cass,  at  Washington,  where 
he  went  to  perfect  himself  for  examination  for  surgeon  of 
the  United  States  Army.  He  then  went  before  the  United 
States  Medical  Board,  sitting  in  New  York  city,  and  after 
a class  of  twenty  young  physicians  had  been  examined, 
Dr.  Reynolds  received  from  the  board  a certificate  that  he 
had  passed  with  the  highest  honors  ol  the  class.  He  was 
then  appointed  Surgeon  United  States  Army  by  President 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  sent  to  Florida.  -For  General 
Jackson  Surgeon  Reynolds  had  the  highest  admiration; 
the  regard  was  mutual,  and  when  General  | icksoii  retired 
to  the  “ Hermitage,"  Dr.  Reynolds  had  the  honor  of  being 
iletailed  by  Surgeon  General  Lawson  one  of  the  escort  to 
accompany  General  Jackson  to  his  home.  Dr.  Reynolds 
continued  in  the  army  until  1839,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  Government  a Disbursing  Agent  to 
the  Sioux  Indians  in  the  Upper  Missouri  country.  The 
same  year  he  married  his  cousin,  Ellen  Moore  Reynolds, 
daughter  of  Judge  David  Reynolds,  of  Lewistown,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  his  second  wife,  Ellen  Moore,  of  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania.  He  located  in  Milllin  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  during  his  residence  there  practiced  his  profession 
with  marked  success.  In  1846,  when  war  was  declared 
against  Mexico,  Dr.  Reynolds  tendered  his  services,  and 
was  appointed  Surgeon  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Pennsyl- 


vania Volunteers,  and  entered  Mexico  with  General  Win- 
field Scott.  On  arriving  there  he  was  detached  from  his 
regiment,  and  as  stall  officer  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  operating  department  at  Cerro  Gordo.  Afterwards  had 
charge  of  the  hospitals  at  l’erote,  and  hospitals  for  four 
thousand  volunteers  at  Mexico  under  General  Robert  Pat- 
terson, of  Philadelphia.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Puebla, 
and  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  was  distinguished  as  a 
surgeon  and  for  his  bravery,  and  w'as  known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  the  “Fighting  Doctor.”  His  popularity 
with  his  regiment  manifested  itself  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  by  their  presentation  to  him  of  a magnificent  sword, 
with  all  the  battles  they  fought  inscribed  upon  it,  and  with 
honorable  recognition  of  his  devotion  to  them  as  a friend 
and  physician.  This  sw'ord  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds’s widow  to  Mrs.  Thaddeus  Banks,  a sister  of  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds, to  be  held  in  trust  for  her  grandson  Cromwell,  son 
of  Colonel  M.  FI.  Stacey,  United  States  Army,  who  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Thaddeus  Banks,  of  llol- 
lidayslmrg,  Pennsylvania.  For  this  youth  no  higher  bene- 
diction need  be  asked  than  that  the  mantle  of  his  uncle  for 
intellect,  integrity,  bravery,  wit,  and  all  the  attributes  that 
go  to  make  a finished  gentleman  may  fall  upon  him.  Dr. 
Reynolds  was  of  medium  height,  light  erect  figure,  dark 
gray  eyes,  soft  brown  hair,  that  fell  in  waves  over  a finely- 
formed  head.  He  was  of  a highly  sensitive  temperament, 
and  at  times  vehement  in  manner,  but  was  usually  bland 
and  complacent.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife, 
sisters,  and  family.  He  was  a ripe  scholar,  and  read 
Hebrew'  and  Greek  with  as  much  facility  as  he  did  Eng- 
lish. Judge  Jeremiah  Black  said  he  was  the  most  brilliant 
conversationalist  he  had  ever  met.  In  politics  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds was  a Democrat  of  the  Jacksonian  school,  strong  in 
his  convictions  of  right,  and  zealous  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  opinions.  By  education  and  conviction  he  was  a 
Presbyterian,  and  died  in  the  faith  of  salvation  through  the 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  llis  death  was  the  result  of  a 
malarial  disease  contracted  while  in  Mexico,  from  which 
he  never  recovered,  find  from  which  he  died  in  Lewis- 
town  February  20,  1849,  aged  thirty-nine  years,  leaving  a 
w idow. 


sV^VEYNOLDS,  Henry,  a distinguished  Minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  emigrated  with  his  wife 
'f&i'  from  Nottingham,  England,  early  in  the  cigh- 
(jJjljt  teenth  century,  and  settled  in  Nottingham,  Cecil 
,4s  County,  Maryland.  His  brother  William  after- 
wards came  to  America  and  settled  in  New  Yijrk.  Another 
brother,  John,  accompanied  him  and  settled  in  Carolina. 
1 lenry  survived  his  English  wife,  and  afterwards  married 
a Mrs.  Haines.  lie  was  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  viz., 
Jacob,  Stephen,  Jonathan,  Samuel,  Reuben,  David,  Jesse, 
Israel,  Henry,  William,  Elijah,  and  Benjamin.  The  most 
of  these  removed  to  other  States,  south  and  west,  and 
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have  numerous  descendants  ; many  of  whom  arc  men  of 
mark,  wealth,  and*  influence  in  Church  and  State.  Jacob, 
the  eldest,  married  Rebecca  Day  and  left  nine  sons: 

I lunry,  Stephen.  |.ieoh,  Israel,  Thomas,  Jonathan,  Samuel, 
Itenjamin,  and  Reuben  ; all  of  whom  lived  and  died  in 
Cecil  County  and  left  numerous  descendants.  Reuben 
married  Henrietta  Maria  Cromwell,  a daughter  of  John 
Hammond  Cromwell,  of  England,  who  married,  in  Mary- 
land, his  cousin,  Mary  Hammond  Dorsey.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  through  his  son,  Sir 
Henry  Cromwell  and  Lady  Mary  Russell.  Reuben  was  a 
farmer  and  merchant,  and  a man  of  influence  in  Cecil 
County.  His  children  were  Dr.  John  Cromwell  Reynolds, 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  who  married  his 
cousin,  Ellen  Moyre  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Judge  David 
Reynolds,  of  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  wife  Ellen 
Moore,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania  (see  his  biography)  ; 
Mary,  who  married  Colonel  Samuel  Jennings  Prosser,  a 
descendant  of  Governor  Jennings,  of  New  Jersey.  Colonel 
Prosser  was  the  son  of  Major  Uriah  Prosser,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  North  Point,  and  whose  memory  is  perpetu- 
ated on  the  Battle  Monument  in  Baltimore  city.  Colonel 
Prosser,  then  a lad,  went  into  the  battle  with  his  father, 
who  was  killed  by  his  side.  Edgar  C.  Prosser,  land- 
broker  of  Philadelphia,  is  a son  of  Colonel  Prosser.  Mrs. 
Prosser  survived  her  husband,  and  afterwards  married  Ben- 
jamin Briscoe  and  removed  to  Iowa,  and  has  one  son, 
John  Oliver  Briscoe,  a leading  man  in  that  State.  Rebecca, 
a lady  of  rare  endowments  of  head  and  heart,  died  young 
and  unmarried.  Maria  married  George  Calbraith,  of 
McVeytown,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  leaving  one  child, 
Henrietta,  who  married  Robert  A.  Clark,  attorney-at-law, 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  and  have  children.  Delia,  a lady 
of  intelligence,  culture,  and  refinement,  to  whom  the  writer 
is  indebted  for  the  genealogical  history  of  this  sketch, 
married  the  lion.  Thaddeus  Banks,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Ephraim  Banks,  Auditor-General,  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention, etc.,  of  Pennsylvania,  lie  was 
esteemed  alike  for  his  patriotism,  learning,  and  piety. 
His  son  is  a lawyer  of  prominence  at  Hollidaysburg, 
Pennsylvania.  They  have  live  children,  vi/..,  Cecil  Crom- 
well Reynolds,  attorney  at  law;  Kathleen,  who  married 
C.  Howard  Porter,  coal  dealer,  of  Hollidaysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Juniata,  who  married  the  Hon.  Ambrose  Ewing, 
of  Cecil  County,  Maryland  ; May  Henrietta,  who  married 
Colonel  M.  H.  Stac’ey,  U.  S.  A. ; Delia  Cromwell,  who 
married  George  W.  Sadtler,  merchant,  of  Baltimore.  Judge 
David  Reynolds,  of  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
son  of  Benjamin,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry.  Judge 
Reynolds  married  first,  Mary  Job,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Purdy,  of  M i 111 i n County,  Pennsylvania.  They  had  three 
children,  vi/..,  Dr.  John  Purdy  Reynolds,  who  fell  at  the 
Alamo,.  'Texas;  Mary  J.,  who  married  John  Christy,  of 
Juniata  County  : she  survived  her  husband,  and  with  her 
children  removed  to  Monticello,  Illinois;  and  Benjamin 
7« 


Bryson , who  resides  in  Lafayette,  Illinois,  and  has  children. 
Judge  Reynolds’s  second  marriage  was  to  Miss  Ellen 
Moore,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  Their  only  child,  Ellen 
Moore  Reynolds,  married  Dr.  John  Cromwell  Reynolds, 
U.  S.  A.  John  Reynolds,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  youngest 
son  of  Henry,  married  Hannah  Knight.  Their  children 
who  arrived  at  maturity  were,  Mary,  who  married  Daniel 
Megredy,  of  Cecil  County,  and  left  one  child,  Hannah 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Colonel  Edwin  Wilmer  (see  his  biog- 
raphy) ; Eliza,  who  married  the  Rev.  Robert  Gerry,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  left  one  child,  Lucius  A.  C.  Gerry,  of  Port 
Deposit;  Lydia  Ann,  who  married  William  Parker, 
merchant  of  Port  Deposit,  and  left  three  sons,  Leonard 
Smith,  Joseph  Kosciusco,  and  Itaniel  Megredy,  and  one 
daughter,  Hannah  Marjory,  all  of  whom  are  married. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Maria  [iiee  Cromwell)  Reynolds  survived 
her  husband,  Reuben  Reynolds,  and  afterwards  married 
John  Briscoe,  who  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Briscoe,  of 
Kent  County,  Maryland,  and  his  wife,  Rebecca  Porter,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  His  grandfather,  Benjamin 
Briscoe,  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  emigrated  from 
Sussex,  England,  and  settled  in  Kent  County.  One  of 
the  brothers,  John,  returned  to  England;  another  brother, 
Alexander,  removed  to  Virginia.  John  Briscoe,  after  his 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Reynolds,  purchased  a property  near 
the  Rising  Sun,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  and  resided 
thereon  until  his  death,  in  1835,  aged  fifty  years.  They 
had  five  children,  viz.,  Alexander,  attorney-at-law  and 
farmer,  in  Cecil  County.  He  has  represented  his  county 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  Henry  and  his  sister 
Elizabeth  reside  at  the  homestead.  Benjamin,  the  eldest 
son,  read  medicine  and  removed  to  California.  Sarah, 
married  the  Hon.  R.  A.  McMurlrie,  of  Hollidaysburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  the  second  year  of  her  marriage. 

^r^ONTAGUE,  Colonel  Charles  Price,  President 
IayA|I  l*’e  Socie‘y  f°r  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
,ur|f'°‘  Animals,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  No- 
H|if)>  vember  26,  1827.  After  receiving  a thorough  edu- 
cation  he,  in  1847,  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
accepted  a position  in  the  wholesale  drygoods  house  of 
Hoffman,  Burnetson  & Co.,  where  he  controlled  a large 
Southern  trade,  for  which  he  received  a handsome  com- 
pensation yearly,  which  was  gradually  increased  during 
his  occupancy  of  the  position.  After  the  discontinuance 
of  the  business  of  the  above  establishment,  Mr.  Montague 
was  appointed  'Tobacco  Inspector,  and, fat  the  expiration 
o(  his  term  of  four  years,  received  the  unanimous  request 
of  the  tobacco  interest  of  Maryland  to  reapply  for  the  office. 
He  declined  doing  so, and  entered  into  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, which  he  pursued  with  great  energy  and  unparalleled 
success.  1 turing  the  late  war  Colonel  Montague  was  noted 
for  his  benevolence  to  the  wounded  of  both  armies  on  the 
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various  battlefields  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania ; for 
Southern  though  he  was  in  sentiment,  lie  recognized  no 
difference  when  it  came  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffer- 
ing. After  the  war  he  removed  to  Baltimore  County,  and, 
a year  thereafter,  was  elected  to  the  Stale  Legislature,  in 
which  he  soon  gained  a reputation  as  an  eloquent  debater 
and  parliamentarian.  On  the  election  of  James  13.  Groome 
as  Governor  of  Maryland,  he  appointed  Mr.  Montague  on 
his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  lie  has  held  several 
other  important  positions,  but  is  now  leading  a retired, 
quiet  life,  in  his  elegant  home  in  the  northern  section  of 
Baltimore,  where  he  dispenses  his  hospitality  in  the  most 
liberal  style.  In  1851  Colonel  Montague  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Marcus  Dennison,  merchant,  of 
Baltimore,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  three  of  whom, 
all  grown,  are  living. 


j^'VMiNDERSON,  Gustavus  R.,  Merchant,  was  born 
MPmLJ  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  1811.  He  there  spent 
his  youthful  years  attending  various  private 
; schools,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  commenced  to 

•s  learn  the  block  and  pump  making  business.  Being 

of  an  adventurous  disposition,  and  having  a strong  inclina- 
tion toward  a seafaring  life,  young  Henderson  became  a 
sailor,  and  voyaged  in  different  vessels  on  near  and  distant 
waters.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  studied  naviga- 
tion under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Tower,  a distin- 
guished mathematician  of  Cohasset,  Massachusetts,  from 
whom  he  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  that  science, 
which  profitably  availed  him  in  his  subsequent  career  as  a 
shipping  merchant  and  large  owner  of  sailing  craft.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  established  himself  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother  John  in  the  cordage  manufactur- 
ing business,  under  the  linn  style  of  John  Henderson  & 
Co.  This  linn  was  the  first  to  start  the  tugboat  business  in 
Baltimore,  and  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able owners  of  shipping  in  that  city.  The  house  ran 
packets  to  New  Orleans  and  Liverpool,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  building  up  the  foreign  trade  of  Balti- 
more. “ Henderson’s  Wharf,”  a valuable  water-front  in 
that  city,  belongs  to  the  above  firm.  Mr.  Henderson  spent 
much  time  in  Europe  in  the  interests  of  his  house,  his 
transactions  there  being  very  profitable.  He  is  one  of  seven 
children.  His  brother  and  partner,  John,  died  in  1874, 
leaving  Gustavus  in  the  sole  management  of  the  business, 
which  is  still  continued  under  the  old  firm  name.  The 
house  of  John  Henderson  8c  Co.  is  one  of  the  oldest  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  Baltimore,  having  been  founded 
in  1833.  Mr.  Henderson  is  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  his 
father  being  a native  of  Ireland  and  his  mother  a native  of 
Scotland.  He  has  never  held  any  public  position,  and 
has  always  kept  carefully  aloof  from  politics.  His  career 
has  been  an  eminently  practical  and  useful  one,  and  the 
great  success  he  has  met  with  is  attributable  to  his  energy, 


enterprise,  and  unswerving  integrity.  He  is  pleasant  and 
gentle  in  his  manners,  and  possesses  that  disposition  which 
is  calculated  to  win  and  retain  the  friendship  and  affection 
of  all  w ith  whom  he  is  brought  into  intimate  personal 
relation. 


& 


'QDSON,  R.,  w'as  born  in  1835  in  the  town  of  St. 
Michael’s,  Talbot  County,  Maryland.  His  father 
was  Captain  R.  A.  Dodson,  who  at  present  holds 
the  position  of  Postmaster  in  St.  Michael’s.  His 
mother  was  Miss  Hester  A.  Keithly,  of  Baltimore. 
He  received  his  classical  instruction  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sirencer,  a greatly  honored  and  successful  teacher,  with 
whom  he  studied  for  four  years.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching  in  his  native 
county.  He  graduated  in  medicine  in  1859,  and  began  to 
practice  in  Queen  Anne’s  County,  which  he  continued  un- 
til 1862,  when  he  entered  the  United  States  service  as  As- 
sistant Surgeon  of  the  First  Maryland  Cavalry.  He  served 
under  Banks,  McDowell,  Pope,  Hooker,  Stoneman,  Pleas- 
anton, Buford,  Kilpatrick,  and  Meade;  he  w'as  appointed 
to  operating  corps  at  various  times  from  Slaughter  Moun- 
tain, battle  of  Bull  Run,  Petersburg,  etc.  lie  W'as  pros- 
trated with  fever  at  Bull  Run,  and  was  unable  to  return  to 
duty  until  December  7,  1862.  From  excessive  service  he 
broke  down  in  February,  and  W'as  unfit  for  duty  until  the 
following  May.  He  was  appointed  as  Surgeon  of  his  regi- 
ment in  1863,  and  served  in  various  relations  on  regimental 
and  brigade  service.  In  the  winter  of  1863  Dr.  Dod- 
son w'as  appointed  one  of  the  examining  surgeons  for  the 
State  of  Maryland,  acting  in  this  capacity  until  the  close 
of  1864,  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  lie 
remained  in  the  service  and  witnessed  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  war  at  Appomattox,  and  was  not  mustered  out  until 
August,  1865,  being  on  special  duty.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  w'as  married  to  Miss  Lucy,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  E.  Skinner,  Esq.,  of  Kent  Island,  Queen  Anne’s 
County,  ami  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
lie  has  practiced  in  Talbot  and  adjoining  counties  ever 
since,  llis  lust  wife  died  leaving  three  children,  two  of 
whom  now  survive.  He  subsequently  married  Miss  Atldie 
Skinner,  a sister  of  his  first  wife,  and  is  practicing  his  pro- 
fession in  St.  Michael’s,  Maryland.  Dr.  Dodson  has 
been  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  since 
boyhood,  and  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


ffi^OYD,  A.  Hunter,  State’s  Attorney  foj  Alleghany 
County,  Maryland,  was  born  at  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia,  July  15,  1849.  His  father,  Rev.  A.  11.  II. 
| Boyd,  died  at  that  place  in  December,  1865.  Mr. 

> Boyd  received  his  elementary  education  at  Win- 

chester. In  September,  1865,  he  entered  Washington  Col- 
lege, afterwards  called  the  Washington  and  Lee  Univcr- 
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sily,  at  Lexington,  Virginia.  Ifc  remained  during  two  ses- 
sions,  alter  wliieh  lie  spent  one  session  at -the  University 
of  Virginia,  In  t he  fall  of  i S(x>  lie  eoinineneed  t lie  study 
of  law  in  liix  native  place,  and  was  Deputy  Clerk  in  the 
oliici;  of  County  Clerk  until  October,  1870,  when  he 
entered  the  law  school  at  Lexington,  Virginia.  Injuneof 
the  follow  ing  year  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law, 
and  in  August  he  settled  permanently  in  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
lie  was  elected  State’s  Attorney  for  Alleghany  County  in 
November,  1875.  This  office  he  still  holds;  his  time  will 
expire  in  January,  1880.  He  married,  in  December,  1874, 
Miss  Berien  M.  Thurston,  daughter  of  the  late  General 
A.  Thurston,  of  Cumberland. 


^ROWN,  James  IT,  D.D.,  was  born  August  20,  1807. 
Ilis  parents  were  of  different  nationalities.  His 
father,  Henry  Brown,  was  a native  of  Waterford, 
Ireland.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  ocean. 
His  mother,  Michol  Magdalene  Boyer,  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  February  1,  1772.  She 
was  a descendant  of  a German  refugee  family  that  fled  to 
this  country  under  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of1  Nantes. 
They  settled  in  Pennsylvania  when  it  was  a colony  of 
Great  Britain.  His  father  and  mother  were  united  in 
marriage  February  3,  1791.  They  had  six  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  w'as  the  last  but 
one.  To  his  mother  James  II.  W'as  deeply  indebted  for 
the  whole  bent  and  type  of  his  life.  She  possessed  great 
firmness,  and  had  the  art  of  leaving  the  impress  of  her 
mind  upon  her  children.  When  quite  young  his  parents 
removed  to  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  finally 
settled  near  what  is  now  called  Kingstown,  six  miles  east 
of  Carlisle.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  left  the  parental  home 
to  enter  the  world  for  himself.  It  was  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas, and  very  cold.  1 1 is  mother  followed  him  to  the  gate, 
and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  bid  him  good-bye,  saying, 
“ Henry,  try  mid  be  11  good  boy,  fear  the  Lord,  and  you 
shall  ncvei  be  without  .1  Irieiid."  That  parting  scene  and 
the  sweet  influence  of  a mother’s  love  followed  him  in  ten- 
der memories  in  after  years.  He  travelled  that  day  thirty 
miles  on  foot  to  York,  Pennsylvania,  which  he  reached  late 
in  the  afternoon.  There  a brother  resided,  engaged  in  the 
watchmaking  business,  w ith  whom  he  purposed  learning 
the  trade.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  new  occupation  he  was 
impressed  wdth  the  importance  of  improving  his  mind. 
Ilis  leisure  moments  were  therefore  devoted  to  reading 
and  mental  improvement.  Toward  the  close  of  1824  his 
brother  opened  a shop  in  Shrewsbury  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  it.  lie  was  now  fully  among  strangers,  and  fell 
what  it  was  to  make  the  best  of  life  for  himself.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
James  Gerry,  wdio  had  just  located  in  the  place  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  the  only  friend 


and  companion  he  had  until  his  conversion.  They  boarded 
for  some  time  together,  and  occupied  the  same  room  and 
the  same  shop.  The  doctor  was  a moral,  intelligent,  and 
thoughtful  man.  lie  became  a Christian,  and  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  eminently  use- 
ful in  his  day.  lie  died  in  1873,  and  his  funeral  address 
w'as  delivered  by  his  early  associate.  Mr.  Brown  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  this  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Gerry  afforded  him,  and  read  medicine  and  studied 
chemistry.  Pie  attracted  the  attention  of  the  good  people 
of  the  town.  A religious  family  invited  him  to  board  with 
them,  which  was  cordially  accepted  and  proved  of  perma- 
nent good.  Robert  and  Susan  Fife  are  names  embalmed 
in  his  memory  forever.  In  their  house  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  old  preachers  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference.  About  this  time  he  had  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  Henry  Doll,  a local  preacher,  to  whom  he  owes 
more  for  religious  and  spiritual  instruction  than  any  other 
man.  On  September  5,  1826,  he  was  converted  at  a camp 
meeting  on  the  old  Shrewsbury  ground,  and,  September 
16,  1827,  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
received  license  to  preach  in  October,  1828.  On  the  28th 
of  that  month  he  left  Shrewsbury  and  entered  upon  the 
career  of  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Baltimore  Conference  .March  2,  1829,  and 
was  appointed  as  junior  preacher  on  the  Bellefonte  Circuit. 
Since  that  period  he  has  held  many  important  appointments 
in  the  Baltimore  Conference,  within  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
His  last  regular  appointment  was  to  Whatcoat  Chapel, 
Baltimore.  In  1861,  depressed  in  spirit  with  the  agitated 
state  of  the  country  and  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  he  re- 
tired from  the  active  duties  of  the  itinerancy,  but  with  the 
privilege  of  preaching  whenever  his  health  and  oppor- 
tunity would  permit.  During  the  war  lie  gave  all  the 
means  he  could  command  to  aid  the  Government.  He  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  committee  by  the  loyal  minis- 
ters of  Baltimore  to  draft  resolutions  as  an  expression  of 
their  loyally,  and  to  give  moral  support  to  the  Government. 
The  paper  was  presented  and  adopted  without  amendment. 
In  1869  tl)e  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Dickinson  College.  He  is  now  far 
in  the  evening  of  life,  sensible  that  the  shadows  are  length- 
ening. O11  March  26,  1837,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Ann  Maria  1 lines,  of  New  Oxford,  Adams  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  is  still  living. 


BONAPARTE  FA  MIL1/. 

■'VJ^ONAPARTK,  Jerome,  youngest  brother  of  Napo- 
Icon,  was  born,  November  15,  1784,  at  Ajaccio,  in 
. j.'U**  Corsica,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon, 
(uifjr  and  died  at  Paris,  June  24,  i860,  lie  was  educated 
J I in  the  college  ill  Juilly;  entered  the  French  Army  as 
a private  in  1800,  and  soon  afterward  joined  the  naval  ser- 
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vice  in  the  Mediterranean ; served  in  the  expedition  to  San 
Domingo  in  1801,  holding  the  rank  of  Lieutenant;  subse- 
quently, as  commander  of  a French  squadron,  secured  the 
liberation  of  several  hundred  French  and  Genoese  pris- 
oners who  had  been  captured  by  the  l)ey  of  Algiers. 
After  attaining  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  land  service,  and  served  as  General  of  a 
brigade  against  the  Prussians  in  1S06.  The  following  year 
he  was  crowned  King  of  Westphalia.  He  commanded  a 
corps  of  Germans  in  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1812  ; 
lost  his  throne  in  1813;  after  which  he  left  France  to 
reside  in  Switzerland.  He  was  afterward  made  a peer  by 
Napoleon.  After  Napoleon’s  abdication,  he  spent  many 
years  in  exile,  dwelling  most  of  the  time  in  Florence.  In 
1848,  having  returned  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Invalides,  and  in  1850  became  a Marshal  of 
France.  The  life  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  is  especially  in- 
teresting to  Americans  on  account  of  his  marriage,  Decem- 
ber 24, 1803,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  daughter  of 
William  Patterson,  at  that  time  a prominent  and  wealthy 
citizen  of  Baltimore.  It  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
interesting  incidents  in  connection  with  the  history  of  that 
city.  During  Jerome  Bonaparte’s  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1803,  on  his  return  to  France  from  San  Domingo, 
he  met  and  was  introduced  to  Miss  Patterson.  She  was 
then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  distinguished  as  a lady  of 
remarkable  personal  beauty.  An  attachment  sprung  up 
between  them,  which  resulted  in  their  marriage.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Archbishop  Carroll, 
the  first  archbishop  of  the  United  States,  and  cousin  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A marriage 
contract  was  drawn  by  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  subsequently 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  witnessed  by  several 
prominent  officials,  including  the  French  Consul  and  the 
Mayor  of  Baltimore.  Alter  a year’s  residence  in  this 
country,  the  distinguished  couple  embarked  for  Europe  in 
the  spring  of  1805,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Lisbon,  learned 
that  Napoleon  was  so  displeased  with  their  marriage,  on 
account  of  his  consent  not  having  been  obtained  and  his 
desire  for  his  brothel  to  marry  a European  princess,  that 
he  had  issued  an  order  prohibiting  Madame  Bonaparte  to 
land  in  France.  Jerome  Bonaparte  left  the  vessel  at 
Lisbon  to  see  the  Emperor  and  importune  him  to  recog- 
nize the  marriage,  which  Napoleon  in  his  usual  despotic 
manner  refused  to  do,  and  with  threats  of  imprisonment 
compelled  Jerome  to  comply  with  his  wishes  in  the  matter. 
Madame  Bonaparte  took  command  of  the  vessel,  which 
had  been  chartered  by  Jerome  for  their  trip,  and  ordered 
the  captain  to  sail  for  the  Texel,  and  after  another  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  land,  anil  being  held  as  a prisoner  for  four- 
teen days,  she  ordered  the  vessel  to  sail  for  England, 
where  she  remained  a short  time  at  Camberwell,  near 
London,  and  where  her  only  child,  Jerome  Napoleon,  was 
born.  On  account  of  hostilities  then  prevailing  between 


England  and  France,  her  arrival  in  England  created  con- 
siderable excitement,  and  the  mob,  not  knowing  the  his- 
tory of  her  case,  was  not  disposed  to  permit  her  to  land, 
but  1’itt,  knowing  of  her  cruel  treatment  by  Napoleon, 
gave  orders  that  she  should  be  received  with  the  highest 
honor  and  distinction.  She  finally  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  Baltimore  thereafter  became  the  home  of 
Madame  Bonaparte  and  her  son.  Notwithstanding  fre- 
quent importunities  on  the  part  of  Jerome,  Napoleon  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  marriage.  Failing  in  his  efforts  to 
induce  Pope  Pius  VII  to  annul  the  marriage,  he  finally 
obtained  a decree  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris 
declaring  it  null  and  void.  Although  Jerome’s  conduct  in 
the  matter  shows  that  he  was  strongly  attached  to  Madame 
Bonaparte,  his  failure  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the 
marriage  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  influence  brought  to 
bear  to  induce  him  to  yield  to  the  will  of  Napoleon, 
finally  caused  him  to  marry,  in  1807,  Frederica  Catharine, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg.  Madame  Bona- 
parte never  saw  her  husband  after  their  separation  in  1805, 
except,  casually,  many  years  afterward,  while  visiting  an 
art  gallery  in  Florence,  Italy;  but  they  did  not  speak  to 
each  other.  After  the  marriage  of  Jerome  to  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  Madame  Bonaparte  pursued 
a firm  and  dignified  course  in  her  endeavor  to  vindicate 
her  rights,  which  commanded  the  respect  of  the  imperial 
family  and  gave  the  world  evidence  of  her  nobility  and 
purity  of  character.  Jerome,  after  his  marriage,  offered  her 
the  principality  of  Smalcald,  with  forty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  an  offer  she  promptly  declined,  with  the  reply,  that 
“ though  Westphalia  might  be  a considerable  kingdom,  it 
was  not  large  enough  to  hold  two  queens.”  Napoleon 
appreciated  the  answer,  and  intimated  through  the  French 
minister  at  Washington  his  desire  to  serve  her.  She  asked 
to  be  made  a Duchess  of  France,  which  he  promised  to 
do  later,  and  she  received  twenty  thousand  dollars  cash, 
and  an  annuity  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
paid  until  Napoleon’s  abdication.  The  question  involving 
the  rank  of  her  family  was  subsequently  brought  before 
the  French  courts,  and  the  cause  argued  by  such  eminent 
counsel  as  llerryer,  the  great  French  advocate,  but  decided 
adversely.  After  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and 
the  dethronement  of  Jerome,  Madame  Bonaparte  thought 
it  possible  that  her  husband  might,  in  the  event  of  his 
coming  to  this  country,  set  up  a claim  to  her  property,  and 
as  in  those  days  a woman’s  right  to  hold  properly  was  not 
so  well  protected  as  now,  she  applied  to  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland  for  a divorce,  which  was  granted.  Since  that  time 
she  used  only  the  name  of  Patterson,  and  ajl  her  business 
was  transacted  under  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Patterson. 
She  possessed  extraordinary  business  sagacity,  and  was  so 
successful  in  the  management  of  her  estate,  that  at  the  time 
of  her  death  her  wealth  was  estimated  at  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  She  died  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Fri- 
day, April  4,  1879,  t*1  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and 
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her  remains  were  interred  in  Greenmount  Cemetery.  Up 
to  within  a short  time  before  her  death  she  was  in  the  full 
possession  of  her  faculties;  her  mind  was  blight  and  vig- 
orous, and  she  exhibited  remarkable  vivacity  and  cheer- 
fulness. She  was  a lady  of  very  superior  culture,  winning 
manners,  and  brilliant  conversational  powers.  I ter  personal 
beauty  won  the  admiration  of  Talleyrand,  Wellington,  and 
Madame  De  Stael,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos  paid  tribute  in  his  “ Memoirs  ” to  her  “ talent, 
piquant  charm,  and  untarnished  name.”  “ If  she  were  a 
Queen,”  said  Talleyrand,  “ with  what  grace  would  she 
reign  1”  Gortschakoff,  then  a diplomat  debutant , said 
that  had  she  been  “ near  the  throne  the  allies  would  have 
found  it  even  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  Napoleon.” 
“ With  her  airy  manner,  beauty,  and  wit,”  said  Lady  Mor- 
gan, whose  close  friend  and  correspondent  Madame  Bona- 
parte w^s,  “ she  would  have  made  an  excellent  princess, 
American  as  she  was.  One  wonders  that  Napoleon  could 
have  been  blind  to  her  capabilities,  he  whose  motto  was, 

‘ The  tools  to  him  who  can  use  them.’  ” At  the  announce- 
ment of  her  death,  the  New  York  Times,  commenting  on 
her  remarkable  career,  said,  “ When  Europe  and  America 
rang  with  her  name,  Jefferson  was  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Napoleon  was  First  Consul  of  France,  yet  her 
personal  history  is  so  romantic,  so  strange  and  solitary,  so 
unlike  the  history  of  any  other  woman  that  ever  lived,  that 
it  comes  down  to  us  from  that  remote  period,  with  the  fresh 
interest  of  a current  event.  Her  story  lives  because  it  ap- 
peals to  the  heart.  A woman  whose  wrongs  are  written 
not  only  in  the  state  papers  and  official  dispatches,  but 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  sympathizing  people  of  many  nations, 
cannot  be  forgotten  while  she  lives,  and  memory  must  long 
treasure  her  name  after  she  dies.”  Amid  all  the  trials  and 
vicissitudes  of  her  long  and  eventful  career,  she  exhibited 
a remarkably  buoyant  disposition,  and  maintained  a high 
moral  character  and  a blameless  reputation.  Notwith- 
standing the  cruel  treatment  Madame  Bonaparte  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  imperial  family,  she  spoke  of  Jerome 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  excused  his  conduct  on  the 
ground  that  lie  was  perfectly  powerless  in  the  hands  of 
Napoleon  to  accomplish  uiiylhing  in  her  behalf.  Vet, 
w hile  the  muse  ol  history  will  record  the  fact  that  Jerome 
Bonaparte  distinguished  himself,  both  as  a naval  and  mili- 
tary officer,  and  fought  by  the  side  of  Napoleon  at  Ligny 
and  Waterloo,  displaying  great  bravery  and  capacity,  it 
will  not  omit  the  affecting  story  of  Madame  Bonaparte’s 
life,  nor  justify  the  ignoble  conduct  of  him  who  deserted 
her  for  princely  honors  and  advancement. 

BONAPARTE,  Jerome  Napoleon,  only  child  of 
Jerome  and  Elizabeth  (Patterson)  Bonaparte,  was  born  at 
Camberwell,  England,  July  7,  1805.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  with  honor  iu  the 
year  1X2O.  lie  studied  law,  but  never  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  his  time  being  principally  occu- 
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pied  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  management  of  his 
large  estate,  lie  was  married,  November  3,  1829,  to  Miss 
Susan  May  Williams,  still  living,  a native  of  Baltimore, 
and  daughter  of  Benjamin  Williams,  Esq.,  formerly  a citi- 
zen of  Roxlniry,  Massachusetts.  lie  frequently  visited 
Europe,  and 'he  and  his  father  were  on  the  best  of  terms. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  permitted  to 
reside  in  Paris  on  condition  that  he  should  pass  under  the 
name  of  Patterson.  This  restriction  was  soon  afterward 
removed,  however.  While  travelling  through  Europe  in- 
cognito, he  attracted  considerable  attention  on  account  of 
his  striking  resemblance  to  his  uncle  Napoleon.  lie  vis- 
ited Napoleon  III  several  times,  by  whom  he  was  most 
cordially  received.  During  his  residence  in  Baltimore  he 
led  a somewhat  retired  life.  He  took  no  part  in  politics, 
and  held  no  official  positions.  He  sympathized  with  the 
United  States  Government,  however,  during  the  civil  war, 
and  was  outspoken  in  his  Union  sentiments.  He  died 
June  17,  1870,  and  his  remains  were  taken  to  Loudon  Park 
Cemetery,  Baltimore,  for  interment,  where  they  now  re- 
pose. He  was  an  affable,  warm-hearted  gentleman,  whose 
social  disposition,  generous  nature,  and  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  charity  won  for  him  the  love  of  all  who  knew 
him.  Mr.  Bonaparte  had  two  sons,  Jerome  Napoleon  and 
Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  both  of  whom  survive  him. 

BONAPARTE,  Colonel  Jerome  Napoleon,  elder 
son  of  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  grandnephew 
of  Napoleon  I,  was  born,  November  5,  1S30,  at  Balti- 
more, and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1852,  and  till  the 
resignation  of  his  Lieutenancy  in  the  Mounted  Riflemen, 
U.  S.  A.,  August  16,  1854,  served  on  frontier  duty  in  this 
country.  He  entered  the  Imperial  French  Army,  September 
5,  1854,  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  the  Seventh  Dragoons,  be- 
came Chefd’  Escadron  Third  Cuirassiers,  August  15,  1855, 
and  was  transferred,  March  16,  1857,  to  the  Dragons  de 
Plmperatrice.  lie  served  in  the  Crimean  war  against  Rus- 
sia, 1854-55,  as  engineer  at  Balaklava,  Inkermann,  Tcher- 
naia,  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  for  all  of  which  distin- 
guished active  services  he  was  decorated  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  with  the"  Medjidie  Order,”  made  Knight  of  the 
“ Legion  of  Honor  of  France,”  and  received  the  Crimean 
medal  from  the  Queen  of  England.  He  was  in  the  Algerian 
campaign,  1856-57,  engaged  in  several  actions  with  the 
Kabyles  ; in  the  Italian  campaign  against  Austria  in  1859. 
He  was  also  engaged  at  Montebello,  Solfcrino,  and  various 
outpost  affairs,  receiving  for  his  gallantry  the  French  “ Me- 
daille  d’llalie”  and  the  decoration  of  “ Military  Valor” 
from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  lie  was  in  garrison  at  various 
posts,  1859-67,  and  in  the  guard  of  the  Empressof  France, 
1867-72.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  with  difficulty  es- 
caped with  his  life  from  the  Commune  in  Paris.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1S71  he  returned  to  this  country,  and 
married  the  same  year,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Mis. 
Caroline  Reloy  Edgar,  formerly  Miss  Appleton,  grand- 
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daughter  of  Daniel  Webster.  Colonel  Bonaparte  resided 
in  the  United  States  until  the  fall  of  1873,  when  he  went 
to  Europe,  and  has  been  living  in  Paris  most  of  the  lime 
since,  lie  returned  to  the  United  Slates  in  April,  1879,10 
be  present  during  the  Iasi  illness  of  his  grandmother, 
Madame  Bonaparte,  arriving  at  Baltimore  a few  days  be- 
fore her  death.  He  has  two  children,  a daughter  and  a 
son. 

BONAPARTE,  Charles  Joseph,  younger  brother  of 
Colonel  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  born  June  9, 
1851.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege, remained  there  two  years,  and  graduated  in  1871. 
After  his  graduation,  he  entered  as  Junior  the  Harvard 
"Law  School,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1874, 
when  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  was  admitted  to  the  Balti- 
more city  bar,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, in  which  he  is  at  present  successfully  engaged.  He 
was  married,  September  1,  1875,  to  Miss  Ellen  Channing 
Day,  of  Boston,  and  is  now  residing  in  Baltimore  County, 
at  his  country  seat,  about  four  miles  from  the  city  (on  a 
farm  presented  to  him  by  his  grandmother,  Madame  Je- 
rome Bonaparte),  lie  is  a member  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  a Republican  in  politics,  though  not  a 
politician. 

P’fl  AwJ  os 

jJVA^AVIS,  IIknry  Winter,  was  born  in  Annapolis, 

Maryland,  August  16,  1S17.  His  father,  Rev. 

Henry  Lyon  Davis,  was  a clergyman  of  the  Protes- 
j taut  Episcopal  Church,  the  rector  of  St.  Ann’s  Par- 
te ish,  and  at  one  period  President  of  St.  John’s 

College.  The  latter’s  wife  was  Jane  Brown  Winter,  a lady 
of  fine  intellectual  attainments  and  elegance  of  person. 
Henry  Winter  Davis’s  early  education  began  at  home, 
under  the  strict  supervision  of  his  aunt,  Elizabeth  Brown 
Winter.  I.ater  training  with  his  father  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  in  which  city  the  latter  temporarily  lived,  and 
in  Anne  Arundel  County,  to  which  he  returned,  fitted  him 
for  school,  from  whence  he  entered  Kenyon  College,  Ohio, 
in  the  autumn  of  1833.  lie  graduated,  September  6,  1837, 
lit  the  age  of  twenty  .years.  In  October,  1839,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  pursued  a thorough 
legal  course,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  elegant  scholar- 
ship which  distinguished  him  not  less  than  his  legal  re- 
search and  brilliant  oratory.  After  graduating  at  the  above 
institution  he  settled  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law.  His  ability  was  soon  acknowl- 
edged, and  he  early  obtained  an  extensive  business,  lie 
was  a frequent  contributor  to  the  newspapers,  and  many  of 
his  articles  on  political  subjects  attracted  great  attention. 
In  1845  he  married  Miss  Constance  Gardiner,  who  lived 
but  a few  years  after  her  marriage.  Not  long  after  her 
death  Mr.  Davis  left  Alexandria.  He  settled  in  Baltimore 
in  1850,  where  he  at  once  took  rank  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  In  polities  he  was  allied  with  the  Whig 


party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Scott  campaign  of 
1852.  On  the  defeat  and  final  extinction  of  the  Whigs,  Mr. 
Davis  adopted  the  principles  of  the  American  party,  lie 
was  elected  from  the  f ourth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland  to  the  Thirty-fourth,  Thirty-fifth,  and  Thirty- 
sixth  Congresses.  In  the  Hall  of  Representatives  he  was 
soon  recognized  as  one  of  its  ablest  debaters.  With 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subject  under  discussion  he  always 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  House  by  his  strictly  logi- 
cal reasoning,  his  array  of  facts,  his  knowledge  of  Con- 
stitutional law,  the  chaste  but  fervid  eloquence  of  his 
diction,  the  strength  and  melody  of  his  voice,  and  his  hand- 
some and  commanding  presence.  He  supported  Mr.  Kill- 
more  for  the  Presidency  in  1856,  and  Mr.  Bell  in  1860.  Mr. 
Davis  strenuously  adopted  the  side  of  the  Union  against 
secession.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Congress,  the  famous  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three  was  raised,  Mr.  Davis  being  the  member  for  Mary- 
land. He  argued  in  favor  of  the  right  of  coercion  by  the 
General  Government  of  States  preparing  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  The  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  finally  destroyed  all 
hopes  of  averting  civil  war,  as  the  entire  nation  then  arose 
in  arms.  On  April  15,  1861,  President  Lincoln  issued  his 
proclamation  calling  a special  session  of  Congress.  This 
necessitating  an  election  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Davis  offered 
himself  as  a candidate  for  Congress  on  the  basis  of  “ the 
unconditional  maintenance  of  the  Union.”  He  labored 
with  great  activity  in  the  campaign,  but  was  defeated  by 
Hon.  Henry  May.  Mr.  Davis  supported  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
administration  with  untiring  zeal.  In  the  campaign  of 
1863  he  earnestly  advocated  “ immediate  emancipation  by 
Constitutional  means.”  He  was  returned  to  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress  by  the  Unconditional  Union  party.  He 
was  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  was  looked  upon  as  one  certain  of  much  higher 
political  distinction  than  he  had  already  won.  At  the  close 
of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  he  retired  from  public  life. 
He  died,  December  30,  1864,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  His  funeral  was  largely  attended  by  members  of 
both  1 louses  of  Congress  and  by  cabinet  ministers.  The 
Legislatures  of  several  States  passed  resolutions  of  regret 
for  his  loss,  and  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
an  oration  on  his  life  and  character  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
John  A.  J.  Cresswell,  of  Maryland,  February  22,  1866.  Mr. 
Davis  married  the  second  time  Miss  Nancy,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  B.  Morris,  of  Baltimore.  Beside  the  public 
speeches  of  Mr.  Davis  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  on 
political  subjects,  and  on  matters  relating  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  member.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a man  of  high  resolve  and  unflinching 
courage,  untiring  industry  and  perseverance,  much  learn- 
ing and  cultivation,  excellence  of  private  character,  anil 
striking  and  brilliant  gifts  as  an  orator  and  statesman.  To 
the  publication  entitled  Baltimore , Past  amt  Present,  we  arc- 
indebted  for  the  main  facts  embodied  in  the  above  sketch. 
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JSfTTINNEY,  Rev.  William,  a prominent  Minister  of 
M |L  l lie  Presbyterian  Chinch,  was  born  near  New 
London,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  October 
j1  to,  17X8.  Ili:.  father,  | edge  Waller  Kinney,  a native 
J'  of  the  same  place,  was  a Major  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army.  11  is  commission,  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  his  grandson,  Walter  Kinney,  of  Churchville,  Maryland, 
bears  the  date  of  August  10,  1776.  He  served  through 
the  Revolutionary  and  Indian  wars,  and  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed an  Associate  Judge  in  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  office  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1820,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Hara,  and  had  two  children, 
one  of  whom  died  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  the  other  is 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  William  received  a good  edu- 
cation. After  passing  through  the  preparatory  course  in 
New  London,  Pennsylvania,  and  Newark,  Delaware, 
academies,  he  w;as  sent  to  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  1806,  and  gradu- 
ated with  distinction  in  1809.  At  an  early  age  he  de- 
termined to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  which  denomination  his  parents  and  ancestors  for 
many  generations  had  been  connected.  Soon  after  his 
graduation  at  Princeton,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  D.D.,  Pastor  of 
the  Chanceford  Presbyterian  Church,  York,  Pennsylvania, 
under  whom  he  received  a thorough  theological  training. 
On  April  4,  1810,  Mr.  Kinney  was  taken  under  the  care 
of  the  New  Castle  Presbytery  as  a candidate  for  the 
Gospel  ministry.  He  passed  a very  satisfactory  exami- 
dation  Oh  the  subjects  assigned  him  by  the  Presbytery, 

1 and,  October  1,  1S12,  having  completed  his  theological 
studies,  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1812  he  was  called  for 
two-thirds  of  his  time,  and  at  a salary  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  annum,  to  supply  the  Deer  Creek  Church, 
in  Maryland.  When  called  upon  to  preach  his  trial  sermon 
before  the  elders  appointed  by  the  Deer  Creek  Congrega- 
tion to  select  a pastor,  as  w'as  the  custom  in  those  days, 
Mr.  Kinney  wrote  a sermon  for  the  occasion,  but  being 
displeased  with  it  he  threw  it  into  the  lire.  To  his  deep 
regret  and  embarrassment,  he  did  not  have  time  to  write 
another  before  the  hour  appointed,  and  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  an  extemporaneous  effort,  lie  suc- 
ceeded far  be*yond  his  expectations,  and  made  such  a 
favorable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  elders,  who 
were  captivated  with  his  eloquence,  that  he  -was  selected 
for  the  charge  above  named  in  preference  to  four  worthy 
competitors,  who  were  candidates  for  the  same  place.  This 
circumstance  led  to  his  first  call,  and  made  him  a fluent  and 
graceful  extemporaneous  speaker.  Mr.  Kinney’s  pastoral 
relation  continued  with  that  congregation  until  October  4, 
1854,  nearly  forty  years.  Deer  Creek  Church  w'as  organ- 
ized in  1 7 j8  under  the  instrumentality  of  the  celebrated 
Whitfield.  It  w'as  originally  called  “Whitfield’s  Meet- 
ing House.”  It  then  stood  about  three  miles  nearer  the 
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creek  from  which  it  took  its  name;  and  for  some  reason 
not  known  it  was  removed,  before  the  Revolutionary  w ar, 
to  the  village  where  it  now  stands.  Through  Mr.  Kinney’s 
influence,  the  name  of  the  village  was  changed  from 
"Herbert’s,  or  the  (toss  Roads,”  to  “ ( huicliville.” 
Hence  the  present  name  of  the  church.  This  change  was 
made  about  the  year  1834.  When  he  entered  upon  his 
ministry,  Mr.  Kinney  was  in  very  delicate  health,  but  soon 
became  strong  and  robust,  and  for  forty  years  was  pre- 
vented but  once  by  sickness  from  filling  his  pulpit  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  although  lie  lived  beyond  his  threescore 
years  and  ten,  he  was  comparatively  free  from  the  in- 
firmities of  age.  He  was  then  the  great  pioneer  of  Pres- 
byterianism in  Harford  County,  Maryland,  and  known 
throughout  that  community.  All  the  old  residents  of  that 
locality  speak  of  him  w ith  great  reverence  and  love,  and 
their  children  echo  the  praises  which  they  have  caught 
from  their  parents’  lips.  He  w'as  exceedingly  pleasant  in  his 
manners,  full  of  anecdote,  and  his  conversation  abounded 
w'ith  wit  and  humor.  He  loved  children,  and  they  were 
fond  of  him.  He  encouraged  all  improvements,  did  much 
to  advance  Harford  County  in  agriculture  and  the  useful 
arts,  and  to  elevate  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people,  as 
wrell  as  to  preach  them  morality  and  religion.  He  ever 
extended  a helping  hand  to  all  who  were  in  need,  and  was 
liberal  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men.  He  so 
loved  his  first  charge,  that  he  remained  there  until  the 
close  of  his  ministry,  declining  numerous  calls  to  go  else- 
where. After  growing  old  in  the  service,  and  having  seen 
the  generation  to  which  he  had  ministered  in  his  youth 
almost  entirely  disappear,. he  closed  his  ministry,  January 
1,  1854,  by  delivering  a farewell  sermon,  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  Churchville  Church,  and  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, which  was  accepted  with  great  reluctance,  October 
4,  of  the  same  year,  on  condition  that  he  should  remain 
a member  of  the  Presbytery  and  give  the  church  the 
benefit  of  his  counsels  and  the  inspiration  of  his  presence, 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  He  lived  about  twenty 
years  after  this  and  took  part  in  the  services  frequently, 
always  preaching  with  his  accustomed  ease  and  fluency, 
lie  died,  Thursday  morning,  July  1,  1873,111  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  near  the 
church,  the  pulpit  of  which  he  had  so  lung  filled.  His 
ow'ii  people,  with  the  help  of  his  friends  and  admirers 
throughout  the  county,  have  erected  to  his  memory  a 
handsome  marble  monument,  which  stands  in  front  of  the 
church.  It  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
November  24,  1S74.  Mr.  Kinney  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife  was  Miss  Susan  Correy,  of  New  London,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  whom  he  was  married  September  7,  1815. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  two  years  after  their 
marriage,  leaving  an  infant  son,  who  survived  her  but  six 
months.  II is,  second  wife  was  Miss  Margaret  Miller,  third 
daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Miller,  w ho  came  .over  to 
this  country  from  Scotland,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia. 
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Mr.  Miller  was  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
his  house  was  the  headquarters  of  Presbyterian  ministers. 
Mr.  Finney’s  second  marriage  took  place  October  io,  1820. 
lie  spent  a happy  married  life  of  forty-five  years,  his  wife 
dying,  July  21,  1865,  in  I In-  sixty  fourth  year  of  her  age. 
Jly  this  marriage  he  had  one  daughter  and  live  sons,  all  of 
whom  are  still  living  in  llarford  County,  except  his  third 
son,  William  Finney,  Jr.,  who  died  in  California  in  lS(>2 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Finney  always 
spoke  without  manuscript  or  notes,  and  his  sermons  were 
usually  prepared  in  a very  short  time.  His  language  was 
figurative  and  poetical,  and  his  delivery  very  impressive, 
lie  never  seemed  at  a loss  for  a word  to  express  his 
thought,  and  always  had  the  right  word  for  the  right  place. 
He  was  never  verbose,  but  chose  words  to  express  his 
thought  as  briefly  as  possible.  His  remarks  at  the  com- 
munion table,  and  at  funerals,  were  always  happy  and  ap- 
propriate, eloquent  and  instructive,  elevating  and  com- 
forting. His  addresses  on  temperance  and  kindred  topics 
were  of  a high  moral  tone,  and  well  calculated  to  do 
good.  His  fugitive  pieces  in  poetry  and  prose  exhibited 
great  readiness  with  the  pen.  He  always  held  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  until  he  ceased  speaking.  In  speaking 
of  him,  ihe  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian,  in 
the  issue  of  August  9,  1873,  said  : “ Mr.  Finney  was  a fine 
scholar,  a man  of  learning  and  rare  accomplishments,  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  English  authors  and  the  classical 
writers;  was  well  read  in  theology,  and  all  branches  of 
learning  required  by  his  profession.  His  exceeding  mod- 
esty prevented  his  fine  qualities  and  attainments  from 
being  widely  known;  but  those  wdio  were  admitted  to  his 
intimate  friendship  do  not  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  cultivated  men  to  be  found  in  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry of  his  day.  His  ministry  was  discharged  quietly, 
faithfully,  and  without  the  slightest  desire  for  the  world’s 
applause.  He  preached  the  Gospel  in  a most  instructive 
and  attractive  way,  and  won  many  souls  to  the  love  and 
service  of  Christ.” 


ridge’s  military  school,  and  graduated  from  Delaware  Col- 
lege in  1858.  He  then  entered  the  law  office  of  II011. 
Charles  J.  M.  Gwinn,  in  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  for 
one  year,  when  he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  re- 
linquish study.  Threatened  loss  of  sight  subsequently  de- 
barred him  from  all  literary  pursuits  or  pleasures,  and  he 
engaged  in 'farming  until  1865,  when  he  was  able  to  re- 
sume his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  Colonel  John  C. 
Groome,  at  Elkton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Elkton  bar  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  Unwilling  to  await  the  slow  rewards 
of  the  practice  of  law,  on  the  same  day  of  his  admission 
he  became  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  Cecil  Democrat. 
He  was  of  Whig  antecedents,  but  allied  himself  with  the 
Democracy,  and  did  yeoman’s  service  in  the  struggle  which 
that  party  made  after  the  war  for  supremacy  in  the  State. 
The  result  of  his  labors  in  the  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  his  party  w'as  manifest  in  the  rapid  rise  of  the  paper, 
which  had  previously  been  long  in  a languishing  condi  „ 
tion,  and  in  the  great  increase  of  Democratic  sentiment  in 
Cecil  County.  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  been  counsel  for  the 
County  Commissioners,  and  for  a short  time  was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Public  School  Cemmissioners,  these  being 
the  only  public  offices  he  has  held,  though  he  has  twice 
been  honored  with  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  his  party 
in  the  county  as  a candidate  for  Congress.  As  a political 
writer  he  is  possessed  of  much  ability,  and  his  ease  and 
versatility  in  other  directions  add  greatly  to  the  popularity 
of  his  paper.  He  is  also  a ready,  forcible,  and  eloquent 
speaker.  He  is  the  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cruik- 
shank <&  West,  and  is  a member  of,  and  vestryman  in,  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  has  large  landed  interests  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
is  a merchant  in  Cecilton,  and  the  other  is  a clergyman  in 
Rockland  County,  New  York.  He  was  married  in  1869, 
and  has  now  a son  and  a daughter.  Of  social  tempera- 
ment and  genial  and  affable  manners,  he  wins  many  friends, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him. 


ajrWRUlKSHANK,  Gramme  W.,  Lawyer  and  Editor, 
M/OL  was  born  in  FYedericktown,  Cecil  County,  Mary- 
i "u“  land, >May  11,  1838.  His  father,  Francis  11.  Cruik- 
X shank,  was  the  third  son  of  John  Cruikshank,  of  th^, 
el  same  county,  who  was  engaged,  during,  his  long  life, 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  former  died  in  1877 . The 
family  is  of  Irish  extraction.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank was  Mary  E.,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  James 
Mitchell,  a native  of  Laurel,  Delaware,  who  for  many 
years  owned  and  controlled  a line  of  packets  from  Sassa- 
fras River  to  Baltimore.  She  is  of  English  descent.  Her 
son,  George  W.,  received  his  primary  education  at  the 
district  schools,  his  academic  training  at  Captain  Part- 


EWELL,  Pkoft.s.Sok  M.  A.,  State  Superintendent 
' ‘TiiNlit  ol  Public  Instruction  and  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Baltimore,  was  born,  September 
j 7,  1824,  in  Belfast,  Ireland.  He  is  the  son  of  John 
Newell,  a distinguished  educator  in  Ireland.  1 1 is 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Agnes  Johnson,  daughter  of  a 
farmer  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Mr.  Newell’s  edu- 
cation was  primarily  received  in  his  father’s  school,  and  so 
thorough  was  his  training  in  early  life,  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  lie* taught  Latin  and 
Greek.  His  studies  were  further  pursued  at  the  private 
school  of  Thomas  Blain,  who  taught  in  the  family  of  Earl 
Dufferin,  recently  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome  as 
Governor  of  Canada,  lie  then  attended  Queen's  College 
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at  Belfast,  and  finally  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  which 
time  honored  institution  he  graduated  in  his  twenty-second 
year.  During  his  course  of  study  he  taught  others,  and 
thus  helped  to  pay  fin  his  own  tuition.  In  |S.|(>,  shortly 
alter  Ins  giadualioii,  lie  initi tied  Miss  Susanna  Kippard,  ol 
l.iveipool,  England.  Her  lather,  (ieorge  Kippard,  and 
his  brother  were  largely  engaged  in  the  shipping  business 
between  Liverpool  and  New  York.  For  two  years  Pro- 
fessor Newell  taught  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  of  Liver- 
pool, a school  similar  to  that  of  the  Baltimore  City  College. 
In  1848  he  went  to  Baltimore  on  a visit  to  his  relatives, 
and  finding  it  a desirable  city  in  which  to  reside,  decided 
to  make  it  his  home.  1 1 is  merits  as  an  educator  were  soon 
recognized,  and  the  first  position  of  importance  occupied 
by  him  was  that  of  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Bal- 
timore City  College.  The  next  position  tendered  him  was 
a Professorship  in  Madison  College,  Uniontown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  Presidency  of  Dr. -Francis  Waters,  which 
he  accepted  and  retained  until  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Waters.  He  then  returned  to  Baltimore  and  established 
a commercial  college  on  Franklin  Street,  in  connection 
with  his  brother-in-law,  James  Kippard,  where  he  remained 
several  years.  lie  next  taught  for  one  year  in  the  Public 
School  No.  1,  when  he  went  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
to  teach  in  the  Newell  Institute  with  his  cousins,  Rev.  John 
Newell,  D.D.,  and  Professors  James  R.  and  Hugh  Newell, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  called  to  Baltimore  to  take 
charge  of  the  Normal  School  as  Principal,  receiving  his 
appointment  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Governor 
Bradford,  President,  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Superin- 
tendent. The  school  was  first  opened  by  Professor  Newell 
in  Red  Men’s  Hall,  on  Paca  Street.  After  seven  years  it 
was  removed  to  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Charles  streets, 
where  it  remained  about  three  years,  until  the  erection  and 
completion  of  the  present  elegant  and  commodious  build- 
ing on  Carrollton  Avenue  and  Townsend  Street.  Dom 
Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  pronounced  it  the  best-arranged 
schoolhouse  that  he  had  ever  seen.  Professor  Newell  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  as  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  lias  thus  united  in  him  both  positions. 
To  the  efficiency  o(  Professor  Newell  the  excellency  of  the 
public  school  system  of  Maryland,  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  Slate  Normal  School,  are  very  largely  due.  The 
Normal  School  began  with  about  a dozen  scholars,  and  up 
to  the  present  date  thirteen  hundred  students  have  entered, 
and  about  three  hundred  have  graduated.  It  is  furnishing 
teachers  to  the  public  schools  of  the  Stale,  who  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  going  out  from  the  oldest  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  school 
now  averages  two  hundred  students  in  the  Normal,  and 
one  hundred  in  the  Academic  Department.  The  Maryland 

Jottrititl,  of  which  Prolessor  Newell  was  one  of  the 
originators,  has  been  edited  by  him  for  the  past  four  years. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a scries  of  six  Readers,  which  arc 
extensively  used. 
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Sjlfg^EONARD,  Coi.onki.  Wit  i.iam  Jamics,  Legislator  and 
MBQB  Ex-Comptroller  of  the  Stale  of  Maryland,  was 
born  in  Worcester  County,  now  Wicomico,  in  the 

I year  l Sib.  1 1 is  parents  were  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Daliidl)  Leonard.  Ilis  father  was  ol  Irish  I In 
giienot  extraction.  The  first  representative  of  the  family 
who  arrived  in  the  Province  of  Maryland  settled  in  Som- 
erset County,  in  1734,  on  a tract  of  land  which  is  still  held 
by  one  of  his  descendants.  Mr.  Leonard’s  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  the  subscription  school  in  his  native 
county.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Salisbury,  where  he  attended  the  Academy.  He 
prepared  for  college  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hugh  Mat- 
thews and  David  Jones,  Esq.,  and  in  1833  entered  the 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut.  From 
that  institution  he  was  summoned  home  two  years  later  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  his  father,  and  never  per- 
mitted to  return,  though  rt  was  an  object  of  earnest  desire 
both  with  himself  and  his  father  that  he  should  there 
complete  the  course  of  study  he  had  so  well  begun.  After 
some  time  he  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  allow  him  to 
commence  the  study  of  law,  and  entered  the  office  of  Hon. 
Brice  Goldsborough,  in  Cambridge.  Here  he  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  but  six  months,  being  called  home  again 
by  the  increasing  illness  of  his  father,  and  now  to  give  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  labors  and  interests  of  the  farm. 
Ilis  father’s  death  occurred  soon  after  he  entered  his 
twenty-first  year.  The  public  life  of  Mr.  Leonard  began 
in  1849,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture on  the  Whig  ticket.  His  associates  from  the  county 
were  Colonel  W.  J.  Aydelott,  James  F.  Bavard,  and  the 
late  Judge  Franklin.  In  1853  he  was  re-elected  on  the 
same  ticket.  In  1855  he  removed  from  his  farm  into  the 
town  of  Salisbury,  and  commenced  business  as  a mer- 
chant, becoming  largely  interested  also  in  grain  and 
lumber.  Roused  by  the  approaching  storm  of  war,  the 
Union  men  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  called  a 
meeting  at  Snow  Hill,  Worcester  County,  February  1, 
1861.  It  was  all-important  for  the  interests  of  their  cause 
that  some  well-known  citizen,  holding  the  thorough  re- 
spect of  all  parties,  and  possessing  the  necessary  firmness 
and  courage  and  acquaintance  with  parliamentary  usages, 
should  preside,  and  Colonel  Leonard  was  chosen  as  the 
presiding  officer.  Colonel  Leonard  from  that  hour  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  integrity.  In  September,  1 86  r , Colonel 
William  II.  Purnell,  Postmaster  of  Baltimore,  was  author- 
ized by  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  to 
raise  and  organize  a military  force,  whilch  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  “ Purnell  Legion,”  infantry,  cavalry  and 
artillery  being  represented  in  its  ranks.  In  consequence  of 
the  duties  ol  his  office  in  Baltimore,  Colonel  Purnell  re- 
signed the  command  of  this  Legion  in  February,  1862,  and 
Colonel  Leonard  was  commissioned  to  lake  the  position. 
The  Legion  was  in  service  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
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land  and  at  Easlville,  Virginia,  from  whence  it  removed  to 
Hallimore,  and  after  Banka’s  defeat  in  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia moved  on  to  Harper's  Kerry,  and  from  thence  to 
Winchester,  I runt  Royal,  Wancntoii,  and  I idle  Wash 
inglon,  Rappahannoek  County.  Alter  the  repair  ol  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  the  command  was  de- 
tailed to  guard  this  load  from  Catlett’s  Station  to  Culpep- 
per Court-house,  with  headquarters  at  Rappahannock 
Station.  After  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  it  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  guarding  the  supply-train,  and  on  the 
night  of  August  22,  1862,  Colonel  Leonard,  being  sick 
with  an  attack  of  bilious  fever  and  confined  to  his  room  in 
a house  near  the  station,  was  captured  in  Stewart’s  cav- 
alry raid,  and  carried  to  Libby  Prison,  Richmond.  He 
was  exchanged  the  following  October,  and  in  December 
of  that  year  he  resigned  the  command  of  the  Legion,  and 
returned  to  his  home.  But  the  ardor  of  his  feelings  and 
his  earnest  interest  in  the  cause  never  abated.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  he  was  appointed  Provost-Marshal  of  the  First 
District  of  Maryland,  comprising  the  eight  Eastern  Shore 
counties  of  the  State.  As  a member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention which  met  in  Baltimore  in  1864  anti  renominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  Colonel  Leonard 
was  an  original  Johnson  man,  believing  that  his  nomina- 
tion as  Vice-President  would  still  the  clamor  of  section- 
alism then  made  against  the  Republican  parly.  After  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  Colonel  Leonard  sus- 
tained Johnson’s  policy,  which  brought  him  into  affiliation 
with  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State,  by  whom  he  was 
nominated  ami  elected  State  Comptroller  in  1866.  The 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867  vacated  all  offices, 
and  required  new  elections,  when  Colonel  Leonard  was 
again  elected  Comptroller  by  the  same  party,  and  filled 
the  office  until  1870.  lie  had  urged  upon  the  State  Con- 
vention of  1864  the  wisdom  of  organizing  a new  county  from 
portions  of  Worcester  and  Somerset,  but  the  project  failed 
before  that  body.  In  1867,  however,  he,  with  others,  re- 
newed their  efforts,  aiVl  secured  the  formation  of  the 
county  of  Wicomico,  lie  married,  in  1838,  Elizabeth  S., 
daughter  of  Ebenezer  Leonard.  She  died  in  1S72,  and 
he  was  married  again  in  1874  to  Miss  Isabella  Staples 
White,  daughter  of  James  White,  Esq.,  of  Salisbury, 
Maryland.  By  his  last  marriage  he  has  two  children. 


I 


fH CkfCTON,  Hon.  Samuel  Graham,  Member  of  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  was  born  in  Au- 
gusta, Maine,  August  3,  1829,  the  eldest  son  *Rf 
Nathaniel  and  Jane  (McDevit)  Acton.  1 1 is  parents 
came  to  America  from  Ireland  about  the  year  1828. 
They  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1844,  and  his  father  died 
in  that  city  in  1859.  His  mother  is  still  living.  Mr. 
Acton  served  an  apprenticeship  in  gas-fitting  and  brass- 
finishing  in  Philadelphia,  after  which  he  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, and  was  one  of  the  first,  outside  of  the  gas  com- 


panies, to  establish  that  business,  He  continued  in  this 
about  four  years,  removing  to  Anne  Arundel  County  in 
1857,  when  he  established  the  summer  resort  at  Brooklyn 
known  as  the  Acton  Park  House,  t > 1 1 the  breaking  out  ol 
the  war  he  went  South,  and  was  employed  in  obtaining 
ordnance  stores  outside  ot  the  Conic deraey.  These  he 
was  always  successful  in  conveying  to  their  destination, 
but  was  several  times  arrested  on  his  return  trips,  and  was 
imprisoned  nine,  three,  and  five  months  respectively.  He 
was  released  the  last  time  by  General  Wool  just  before  the 
close  of  hostilities.  From  that  time  till  April,  1877,  he 
continued  his  business  at  Brooklyn.  In  politics  he  has 
always  been  a Democrat,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
actively  identified  with  that  party  in  his  county.  He  was 
Constable  and  afterwards  Deputy  Sheriff,  which  office  he 
has  held  for  over  fifteen  years.  In  1877  he  was  elected  to 
the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  for  two  years.  He  wait 
married  in  1852  to  Miss  Ann  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sum- 
ner Prentiss,  of  Massachusetts.  She  died  in  January, 
1877,  leaving  him  six  children.  Mr.  Acton  was  brought 
up  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  George  Washington  Lodge,  and 
also  of  the  Susquehanna  Tribe  of  the  Approved  Order 
ol  Red  Men. 

jpIpyERRY,  John  B.  N.,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  July 
14,  1842.  His  father  was  John  llezekiah  Berry, 
V"  J a native  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  He  received  his 
j principal  education  at  Georgetown  College,  gradu- 
al ating  therefrom  in  the  same  class  with  Mr.  John  T. 
Crow,  the  supervising  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Ilis 
early  proclivities  were  towards  the  printing  art  and  jour- 
nalism, and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Ohio  Statesman,  Columbus,  Ohio,  which 
was  then  under  the  management  of  Colonel,  afterwards 
Governor  Medairy.  Associated  with  him  on  that  Journal 
was  the  poet,  Dr.  John  Lolland,  who  was  well  known 
under  his  sobriquet  of  the  “ Milford  Bard.”  After  sever- 
ing his  connection  with  the  Ohio  Statesman , Mr.  Berry  went 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  became  engaged  on  the  old  Balti- 
more Republican,  subsequently  the  Republican  and  Argus, 
Leaving  the  field  of  journalism,  he  embarked  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business,  which  he  steadily  pursued  for  over 
six  years.  He  then  entered  extensively  into  stock  opera- 
tions, his  transactions  being  mostly  in  the  securities  dealt  in 
at  the  New  York  Stock  Board.  He  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  boldest  operators  of  his  day,  making  sales  or  pur- 
chases on  a scale,  and  with  a quickness,  activity,  and 
shrewdness  of  calculation,  that  gained  for  him  marked  dis- 
tinction in  the  stock  and  financial  mart,  lie  died  in  186)4, 
leaving  behind  him  a bright  record  for  business,  prompt- 
ness, truth,  and  integrity.  His  wife  was  Miss  Louisa  Y., 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  West,  a planter  of  Northampton 
County,  Virginia.  In  the  war  of  1812  the  latter  had  a 
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number  of  vessels  seized  whilst  attempting  to  run  the  I 
British  blockade  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Mr.  Berry’s 
mother,  grandmother-of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a 
sisler  o(  Commodore  Barron,  United  States  Navy,  who 
i< >n I > 1 1 1 the  lanioiis  dml  with  Commodore  Stephen  lie 
calm,  of  the  same  service,  March  22,  1X20.  The  Berrys 
arc  of  the  numerous  and  respected  families  of  that  name 
in  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland,  and  are  of  Eng- 
lish descent.  After  attending  various  private  schools  up 
to  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  John  B.  N.  Berry  entered 
Loyola  College,  in  which  he  pursued  his  studies  for  five 
years,  when  he  engaged  as  a clerk  in  the  entensive  guano 
and  grain  exporting  house  of  P.  Malcolm  & Co.,  Baltimore. 
With  the  above  firm,  which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Wil- 
liam Creighton  & Son,  young  Berry  remained  three  years. 

■ On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  civil  war,  he,  like 
thousands  of  other  young  Marylanders  whose  affinities  were 
with  the  South,  proceeded  to  join  the  Confederate  service. 
He  went  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  offered  his  services  as 
a private  in  Colonel  Lamb’s  lmttalion,  then  stationed  at 
Sewell’s  Point,  near  the  above  city.  On  account  of  his 
physical  incapacity,  attributable  to  an  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, he  was  not  accepted  for  military  duty.  Owing 
to  the  extremely  critical  condition  of  his  health  he  was 
compelled  to  return  home,  and  was  sent  by  Colonel  Taze- 
well Taylor,  of  the  Confederate  Army,  under  flag  of  truce 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  which  was  then  under  the  command 
of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  to  whom  he  delivered  a 
large  number  of  unsealed  letters  from  Baltimoreans  in  and 
around  Norfolk.  Upon  his  return  to  Baltimore  he  entered 
in  a clerical  capacity  the  Auditor’s  Department  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  he  remained  two 
ycais,  when  he  was  arrested  by  Provost-Marshal  Fish 
for  receiving  letters  from  inside  the  Confederate  lines, 
and  incarcerated  in  the  Gilmor  I louse  prison,  from  whence 
he  was  ultimately  released  through  the  influence  and 
personal  intervention  of  the  late  Colonel  Brant/  Mayer. 
In  1X64  (the  year  of  his  father's  death)  Mr.  Berry,  then 
twenty  two  years  of  age,  established  himself  in  the  gen- 
eral commission  business.  In  1 86t)  his  warehouse  was 
destroyed  by  fire;  but  undaunted  by  the  disaster,  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a larger  and  finer 
one  for  the  conducting  of  his  increasing  business,  the 
new  structure  being  among  the  first  warehouses  of  any 
magnitude  built  on  Charles  Street  south  of  Pratt.  Mr. 
Berry  made  a specialty  of  domestic  dried  fruits  and  nuts, 
lie  was  successful  in  building  up  a very  large  trade,  ex- 
tending to  the  most  distant  points  of  the  West.  Ife  car- 
ried on  (he  above  business  for  ten  years.  During  this 
period  lie  became  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the 
Potomac  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore,  the  Presi- 
dent thereof  being  Isaac  W.  Jewett,  brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Erie  Railroad.  In  1873  he  published  in  the 
Riillimore  Gazette  a very  able  article  entitled  “The  Finan- 
cial Situation,”  in  which  he  logically  demonstrated  the 


means  whereby  specie  payment  could  be  safely  resumed. 
The  incorporation  of  the  same  views  as  expressed  by  him 
in  a financial  article  of  the  .Veto  York  //mz/i/of  a subsc 
i|iicnt  dale,  was  a high  compliment  to  Mr.  Berry's  ability 
to  write  on-  the  money  ipieslion.  In  1X74,  regarding  the 
business  outlook  rather  gloomy,  Mr.  Berry  retired  from 
the  commission  business.  During  the  latter  year  he  intro- 
duced the  manufacture  of  a new  article  in  this  country, 
known  as  the  “ Portland  ” cement.  Notwithstanding  the 
active  business  life  Mr.  Berry  has  led,  he  has  found  time 
to  gratify  his  literary  tastes  by  contributing  to  the  public 
press  numerous  articles  on  financial,  commercial,  and  mis- 
cellaneous subjects.  In  1864  he  married  Miss  Rosalie  E., 
daughter  of  the  late  Washington  Berry,  an  extensive 
planter  of  Prince  George’s  County,  but  who  was  sub- 
sequently for  several  years  a resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  latter’s  wife  was  Miss  Williams,  grand- 
daughter of  General  Otho  Holland  Williams,  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Army,  who  was  born  in  the  above  county  in 
1748,  and  died  in  1794.  Mr.  Berry  has  six  children,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  His  father  dying  just  as  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  merging  into  manhood,  the  latter 
was  thus  early  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  Mr.  Berry 
has  always  avoided  politics,  and  has  never  solicited  or 
accepted  official  station,  prefering  to  devote  himself  to  his 
private  interests,  to  books  and  literature,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  his  domestic  circle. 


PEERING,  Joshua  Wkhstur,  M.D.,  Banker,  was 
IS  born  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  March  8, 
1X33.  He  is  the  son  of  Daniel  S.  Ilering,  who 
was  a thrifty  farmer  in  that  section  of  the  Slate.  His 
early  educational  advantages  were  such  as  could  be 
obtained  at  the  public  schools  in  the  vicinity,  except  that 
for  several  consecutive  years  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  a 
most  accomplished  teacher  of  the  English  branches,  with 
whom  lie  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  After  leav- 
ing school  he  entered  a store  in  his  father’s  neighborhood, 
and  remained  there  until  1X51,  when  he  removed  to  West- 
minster, Maryland,  and  continued  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness with  another  firm  until  April,  1853,  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  a long  cherished  desire,  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  became  the  office  student  of  Dr. 
William  A.  Mathias,  of  Westminster,  and  subsequently  of 
Dr.  G.  W.  Miltenberger,  of  Baltimore.  As  a student  he 
was  assiduous  and  attentive,  taking  his  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  with  a most  honorable  record,  in 
March,  1855.  He  at  once  opened  an  illfice  in  Westmin- 
ster, and  rapidly  rose  to  an  infiucnti.il  position  in  his  pro- 
fession. His  success  was  substantial,  and  in  a few  years 
Ire  was  in  possession  of  a large  and  lucrative  practice,  lie 
was  appointed  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Carroll  County 
Almshouse  and  Jail,  which  position  he  held  for  seven 
years.  In  iXbo  he  formed  a copartnership  with  his  former 
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preceptor,  Dr.  Mathias,  which  continued  until  the  death 
of  his  partner  in  18(14.  He  then  associated  with  him,  Dr. 
fames  11.  Billingslc.i,  ;i  young  man  of  much  promise,  who 
had  just  graduated.  This  gentleman  having  proven  him- 
self a most  congenial  associate,  the  partnership  with  him 
continued  until  November,  1867,  when  from  partial  failure 
of  health,  and  apprehension  of  a more  serious  decline,  he 
yielded  the  active  practice  of  his  profession.  It  was  then 
his  purpose  to  remove  to  Virginia,  where  he  might  pass  a 
more  quiet  life,  when  in  the  most  unexpected  manner  the 
cashiership  of  the  Union  National  Bank  of  Westminster, 
formerly  the  Bank  of  Westminster,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  substantial  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  was 
unanimously  tendered  him.  This  position  he  accepted, 
and  occupies  at  this  time  (1879).  The  institution  has 
greatly  prospered  under  his  management ; having  passed 
through  the  severest  monetary  crisis  which  die  country  has 
ever  known,  maintaining  during  this  trying  period  its  high 
character  for  financial  soundness  and  ability.  Dr.  liering 
has  always  taken  a lively  interest  in  matters  affecting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community,  and  has  especially  de- 
voted himself  as  a matter  of  public  benefit  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Western  Maryland  College,  at  Westminster, 
being  one  of  the  original  trustees,  and  has  also  served  from 
the  beginning  as  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board,  and  for  ten  years  has  been  its  Treasurer.  The 
latter  position  entailed  a vast  amount  of  labor  and  responsi- 
bility, inasmuch  as  the  institution  during  these  years  passed 
through  financial  embarrassments  of  the  gravest  character, 
at  the  same  time  performing  an  educational  work  which 
gave  to  it  a position  among  the  first  literary  institutions  of 
the  State.  The  doctor  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  and  has  frequently  appeared  in  its  an- 
nual and  general  conferences,  He  was  a member  of  the 
General  Convention  which  met  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in 
May,  1877,  and  which  formed  the  union  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  that  Church,  lie  has 
never  aspired  to  political  position,  but  has  always  mani- 
fested a deep  interest  in  the  politics  of  his  county  and 
State,  and  has  uniformly  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  parly.  Dr.  Ilering  was  married  to  Miss 
Margaret  1 lenriella  Tnimbo,  daughter  of  Lewis  Truinbo, 
Esq.,  of  Westminster,  October  18,  1855,  and  has  four 
children:  Joseph  Trumbo,  Elorence  Gertrude,  Charles 
Edgar,  and  Grace  Etta. 


yj^K^OIINSON,  Rev.  Henry  Edward,  was  born  in  the 
ijl  Cojinty  of  Cork,  Ireland,  March  27,  1838.  1 1 is 

family  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1841  and 
settled  near  Richmond,  Virginia.  His  mother  taught 
school,  and  was  the  only  instructor  her  son  ever  had. 
lie  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  when  nineteen  years  of  age.  After  filling  several 
appointments  in  the  bounds  of  the  Virginia  Annual  Con- 


ference, he  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  Annual  Con- 
ference of  that  C hurch.  Shortly  after  his  transfer  he 
founded  the  Mount  Lebanon  Independent  Methodist 
Church,  and  through  his  exertions  was  erected  for  it  a 
handsome  edifice  at  the  corner  of  John  and  Bond  streets. 
At  this  time  (1878)  he  is  the  Pastor  of  Chatsworlh  In- 
dependent Methodist  Church,  Baltimore,  and  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Independent  Visitor. 


tYTWiHOMAS,  Richard  L.,  Merchant,  North  East,  Ce- 
j/JL  y cil  County,  Maryland,  was  born,  June  30,  1809,  in 
fSjj/f  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  lie  is  the  son  of 
pW-h  Samuel  Thomas  and  his  wife  Hannah  Evalt.  She 
was  of  Scotch  descent.  When  Richard  was  a small 
child,  his  father  engaged  as  manager  for  General  Foreman 
on  his  elegant  estate,  known  as  “ Rose  Hill,”  in  Sassafras-1 
Neck,  Cecil  County,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for 
some  years.  Young  Richard’s  earliest  recollections  is  as- 
sociated with  the  memorable  event  of  the  British  barges, 
under  Admiral  Cockburn,  passing  up  the  Sassafras  River, 
and  burning  Georgetown,  on  the  Kent  side  of  the  river, 
in  May,  1813.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  appren- 
ticed for  six  years  to  a woollen  manufacturer  near  Stan- 
ton, in  Delaware.  He  remained  in  that  situation  for  three 
years,  when  his  employer  failed,  and  he  was  thrown  on 
his  own  resources.  During  those  three  years  he  had  the 
benefit  of  but  forty  days’  schooling,  and  what  educational 
advantages  he  had  enjoyed  were  derived  mainly  from 
home  and  Sabbath-school  instruction.  During  his  three 
years’  service  he  had  gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  his 
trade  to  enable  him  to  secure  employment,  and  continued 
to  work  at  it  until  1834  in  various  places  in  Cecil  County, 
lie  then  removed  to  North  East,  where  with  the  exception 
of  one  year  (1839)  he  has  Over  since  resided.  Having  by 
industry  and  economy  accumulated  some  means,  he  in 
1842  embarked  in  the  business  of  merchandising,  in 
which  he  has  been  successfully  engaged  ever  since.  He 
adopted  for  his  motto,  “ Honesty  in  business  transactions, 
persevering  and  close  attention  to  work,  and  a deter- 
mination to  succeed  by  doing  light.”  For  many  years 
Mr.  Thomas  has  been  the  leading  merchant  of  the  town, 
and  through  all  the  periods  of  business  depression  through 
which  the  country  has  passed  in  that  time  he  has  main- 
tained an  unshaken  credit,  anti  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
his  patrons  and  the  community.  Mr.  Thomas  has  always 
been  a Democrat  in  politics,  and  held  the  office  of  Post- 
master, first  by  appointment  of  President  Tyler  and  after- 
wards by  President  Polk,  for  a period  of  four  years.  No 
more  obliging  or  faithful  officer  has  ever  filled  that  position 
in  that  town.  Though  too  busy  a man  to  be  a politician, 
lie  is  nevertheless  an  active  worker  and  an  adviser  with 
his  parly,  ail'd  his  judgment  is  highly  respected,  lie  has 
twice  represented  his  county  in  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land; the  first  time  in  1849,  and  the  last  in  1854.  At  the 
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session  of  1849  lie  took  an  active  part  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  die  charter  for  the  Cecil  Bank,  at  Fort  Deposit ; 
was  an  advocate  for  t lie  act  passed  at  that  session  for  a 
convention  for  the  framing  o|  a new  < '(institution  for  the 
State.  In  1S54  he  was  a zealous  supporter  ol  all  measures 
Before  the  Legislature  looking  to  the  promotion  of  the 
temperance  reformation.  As  a legislator  he  was  esteemed 
for  his  business  qualifications,  his  integrity,  and  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  his  constituents.  During  his  apprentice- 
ship he  became  the  subject  of  deep  religious  convictions, 
and  in  1830  connected  himself  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  has  ever  since  remained  an  acceptable 
and  useful  private  and  official  member  of  that  communion  ; 
has  always  been  active  and  liberal  in  Church,  educational, 
temperance,  and  other  benevolent  enterprises.  In  1830  Mr. 
Thomas  married  Sarah  Jane,  a daughter  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Johnson,  of  Cecil  County.  She  died  in  1838,  leav- 
ing no  children.  In  February,  1845,  Mr.  Thomas  married 
Ruth  Ann,  a daughter  of  John  and  Martha  Jane  McCracken, 
of  North  East.  Mrs.  Ruth  Ann  Thomas  died  in  1867, 
leaving  children,  viz.,  Martha  Ruth,  who  married  Philip 
Ricards;  Sarah  Rebecca,  who  married  Dr.  Theodore  A. 
Worrell;  Mary  Ann,  who  married  Thomas  W.  Ilarnon; 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Theodore  Blackwell  ; Richard  L., 
Emily,  and  Ida.  Mr.  Thomas  is  of  active  habits,  vigorous 
constitution,  and  gives  promise  of  years  of  usefulness  yet 
to  come. 

DERRICK,  Hon.  George  C.,  Lawyer,  Farmer,  and 
12  Legislator,  was  born  in  Charles  County,  Mary- 
land in  1839.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  State’s 
Attorney  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Edward  W.  Belt,  Esq.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  by  the  people  to  the  same  office,  and  in  1877  was 
elected  to  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates.  lie  is  a 
prominent  and  influential  member  of  the  House,  and  has 
been  an  efficient  worker  on  the  Judiciary  and  other  com- 
mittees. 

jSv^-'RUCE,  David  Cresai1,  Collector  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue  for  the  Fourth  District  of  Maryland,  was  the 
son  of  William  and  l’hebe  (Cresap)  Bruce,  and 
• • *"  Alleghany  County,  December,  1809. 

hi  tii  1 1 is  grandfather,  Mr.  Andrew  Bruce,  came  to  this 
country  from  Scotland  some  years  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
and  settled  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  at  once  took  part  with  the  colo- 
nists, and  entered  the  Federal  Army,  in  which  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a Colonel,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  a regi- 
ment. Upon  the  declaration  of  peace  he  purchased  large 
trac'ls  of  wild  lands  in  Alleghany  County,  west  of  Fort 
Cumberland,  and  in  1805  removed  his  family  thither. 
Here  lie  resided  until  his  death  in  1X13.  lie  left  a large 
family  of  children.  1 1 is  eldest  son,  William,  married  In 
1807  I’licbe  Cresap,  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  Cresap, 


who  was  the  nephew  of  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  the  early  Indian  encounters.  Colonel 
Cresap  resided  about  live  miles  west  of  Cumberland  011  the 
Fotomae  River.  1 n his  youth,  in  1774  75,  he  wits  engaged 
in  the  military  service,  in  what  was  known  as  Dunmore’s 
war,  in  lighting  the  Indians  on  the  then  western  frontier, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  Revolutionary  Army  as  Captain 
of  riflemen  from  Western  Maryland.  He  subsequently 
became  a Colonel,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  a man  remarkable  in  many  respects.  Well  known 
and  honored  throughout  the  State,  he  lived  to  a good  old 
age  on  his  large  estates,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  hospitable  men  in  Western  Maryland.  He  several 
times  represented  his  county  in  the  Legislature,  and  not 
many  years  prior  to  his  death  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 
Of  a deeply  religious  nature  he  was  for  over  fifty  years  a 
local  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  ocr_ 
casionally  preached  in  the  old  Methodist  church  erected 
by  himself  in  Cresaptown,  near  his  residence.  This 
church  still  stands  as  a monument  to  his  zeal  and  love  for 
the  Church  to  which  he  belonged.  David  C.  Bruce  lost  his 
father  when  quite  young,  and  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
his  grandfather  Bruce,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
his  maiden  aunts.  He  was  partly  educated  by  them,  and 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Alleghany  County  Academy, 
then  in  charge  of  Dr.  Robert  McKaig,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained three  or  four  years.  In  his  early  manhood  he 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  for  several  years  he  was  employed 
on  the  public  works  as  State  Superintendent.  Returning 
to  his  home  in  Maryland  he  was  soon  after  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  the  mines  of  the  Frostburg  Coal  Company 
as  General  Superintendent.  The  duties  of  this  position  he 
faithfully  performed  for  fourteen  years,  and  during  a part 
of  that  time  was  a Director  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Company.  After  this  he  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  assumed  the  oversight  of  the  business  of  the 
Frostburg  Coal  Company,  in  which  he  held  a large  interest. 
Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
appointed  Inspector  in  the  Custom-house,  but  soon  re- 
signed and  returned  to  his  native  county,  where  as  Super- 
intendent he  took  charge  of  the  mines  of  the  Consolidated 
Coal  Company,  and  from  that  county  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  in  i8G(5.  After  concluding  his  duties  there  he 
removed  to  his  farm  near  Cumberland.  In  1872  he  was 
honored  by  the  appointment,  entirely  unsolicited  by  him, 
as  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Fourth  District 
of  Maryland,  to  succeed  Ex-Governor  Francis  Thomas. 
This  office  he  still  holds. 

POX,  Rev.  Samuki.  K.,  D.D.,  Editor  of  tli a Baltimore 
Episcopal  Mcthotiht,  and  Faslor  of  St.  Raul's 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  Baltimore, 
fa,’)*  ’was  born  in  the  city  ol  Baltimore  July  i(>,  1824.  Mis 
4 ancestors  on  both  sides  were  among  the  oldest  settlers 
in  the  State.  In  his  youth  he  enjoyed  the  best  educational 
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advantages,  passing  under  the  care  of  special  tutors  through 
the  Yale  College  course,  beside  having  three  years’  instruc- 
tion in  the  modern  languages.  After  completing  his  aca- 
demic studies,  he  entered  a business  house  in  Baltimore,  to 
acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  bookkeeping  and  the 
practical  details  of  business.  At  the  close  of  six  months 
he  commenced  his  preparation  for  the  ministry  at  the 
Windsor  Theological  Institute,  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Francis  Waters,  D.I).,  Id,. I).  After  spending  a year  in 
that  institution  he  was  unexpectedly  called  into  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry.  In  March,  1844,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  assigned  to  Talbot  Circuit.  Subsequently,  he 
was  stationed  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Washington  city, 
and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  At  the  latter  city  he  was 
five  years  in  charge  of  the  same  church.  While  there  he 
introduced  the  penny-post,  or  letter-carrier  system,  never 
before  in  use  in  Charleston.  lie  also  originated  several 
associations  to  enable  men  in  moderate  circumstances  to 
convert  rent  into  capital,  and  become  their  own  landlords. 
When  about  to  leave  the  city  he  was  presented  by  a num- 
ber of  the  citizens  with  a handsome  silver  service,  lie 
was  then  stationed  in  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  while  in  the  midst  of  a successful  pastorate  was  called 
to  the  charge  of  Madison  College,  Pennsylvania.  After  a 
prosperous  Presidency  of  several  years  he  removed  to 
Virginia,  and  established  the  Lynchburg  College,  which 
remained  in  successful  operation  until  the  war  in  1861. 
Shortly  before  the  war  he  went  to  Alabama,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Loundesboro  Female  College,  which  main- 
tained its  prosperity  all  through  the  war.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  removed  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  he 
established  the  Montgomery  Female  College,  and  continued 
in  charge  of  it,  and  a part  of  the  time  of  a church  in  the 
city,  until  his  health  failed  In  1870  he  went  to  Christian- 
burg,  a town  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
Virginia,  lie  there  purchased  a line  college  properly,  and 
re-established  a female  school  which  had  about  died  out. 
It  took  at  once  a high  position  among  the  best  institutions 
of  the  Stale,  and  has  maintained  it  ever  since.  In  1875 
he  was  called  to  the  charge  ol  Si.  Paul's  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church  South,  Baltimore.  In  April,  1876,  lie  took 
the  editorship  of  the  Baltimore  Episcopal  Methodist,  one 
of  the  leading  religious  journals  of  the  South,  and  is  still 
conducting  it. 


Ivjjli^AV  WARl),  Dr.  William  R.,  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office  of  Maryland,  was  born  in  Dorchester 
""X“  County,  Maryland,  December  8,  18^7,  son  of 
A*  } Thomas  and  Margarette  (Savage)  Hayward.  His 
* mother  was  a daughter  of  Dr.  William  Savage,  of 
Somerset.  1 1 is  father  was  also  a native  of  the  State. 
The  lirsl  Hayward  came  to  Maryland  about  the  year  1660, 
under  a grant  of  Lord  Baltimore  of  a manor  on  the 


Pastern  Shore.  Dr.  Hayward  graduated  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Annapolis,  in  1836,  taking  the  degrees  of  B.A. 
and  A.M.  “He  then  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Alexander 
11.  Bayley,  at  Cambridge,  Maryland,  and  graduated  M.D. 
at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  in  1838.  In 
1839  he  removed  to  Tallahassee,  Florida,  and  practiced 
medicine  there  till  1848,  in  which  year  he  was  elected 
State  Treasurer  of  Florida,  and  in  this  office  served  three 
terms  of  two  years  each.  During  that  time  he  was  also 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Tallahassee  for  two  terms.  In  1855 
his  health  gave  way,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  State 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  at  Washington;  Raphael 
Scmmcs,  afterwards  Admiral  of  the  Confederate  Navy, 
being  at  that  time  President  of  the  Board.  Dr.  Hayward 
resigned  his  office  in  1861,  and  returned  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  until  appointed  by  Governor  Bowie  to 
the  office  he  now  holds,  for  the  unexpired  term  of  J.  L.  L. 
Davis.  In  1872  he  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Whyte, 
and  by  Governor  Carroll  in  1876.  1 lie  responsible  duties 

of  this  office  he  has  discharged  with  conscientious  ability 
and  fidelity.  Dr.  Hayward  is  a gentleman  of  fine  attain- 
ments and  courtly  address.  He  is  a member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  was  married  in  1839  to  Eliza,  daughter 
of  William  W.  Eccleston,  for  many  years  Register  of  Wills 
for  Dorchester  County.  He  has  three  children  : Charles 
E.,  present  State’s  Attorney  for  Dorchester  County;  Delia, 
wife  of  Hon.  Clement  Sulivane,  Senator  from  the  same 
county;  and  R.  Flmmett  Hayward. 


r^ELSO,  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was 
born,  August  28,  1784,  in  Clonis,  a market  town 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  died  at  his  residence 
on  East  Baltimore  Street,  where  he  had  lived  for 
§ many  years,  on  the  morning  of  July  26,  1878, 
having  nearly  completed  his  ninety-fourth  year.  His 
parents  died  when  he  was  but  a child,  leaving  three  sons 
and  a daughter  older  than  Thomas,  and  Thomas  was 
therefore  forced  to  enter  upon  the  struggle  of  life  at  a very 
early  age.  From  his  infancy  he  had  been  surrounded  by 
religious  influences.  It  was  a memorable  fact  in  his  family 
history,  that  when  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism, 
first  visited  Ireland  he  preached  in  Mr.  Kelso’s  father's 
house  in  Clonis.  Mr.  Kelso  dated  his  remarkable  success 
in  after  life  to  his  strict  adherence  to  the  precepts  in  which 
he  was  taught  in  early  childhood.  His  brother  John  came 
to  the  United  States  and  took  up  his  residence  near  Balti- 
more about  the  time  of  Thomas’s  birth..  Seven  years  later 
another  brother,  George,  came  to  Baltimore,  bringing 
Thomas  with  him.  They  landed  in  that  city  August  2, 
1791,  without  a dollar.  It  was  the  place  of  his  residence 
.to  the  hour  of  his  decease.  On  their  arrival  they  learned 
that  John  was  teaching  school  at  a distant  point  in  Balti- 
more County  ; thither  they  wended  their  way  on  foot.  At 
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(he  first  meeting  John  made  known  the  fact  that  he  was 
the-  possessor  of  one  hundred  dollars.  A partnership 
between  him  and  George  was  immediately  agreed  upon, 
with  this  money  as  the  entire  capital ; a purchase  of  stock 
was  made,  anil  the  butchering  lnisincsV  was  begun. 
Thomas  preferred  to  work  with  his  brothers  rather  than 
accept  a position  where  he  might  qualify  himself  for  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  The  Kelso  brothers  soon  earned  a repu- 
tation for  strict  integrity  and  for  a very  noticeable  regard 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  somewhat  uncommon  among 
the  butchers  of  that  period.  They  never  slaughtered 
cattle  on  Sunday,  although  all  around  them  the  practice 
was  very  general.  Drovers  began  to  have  implicit  confi- 
dence in  them,  and  thus  they  always  had  the  pick  of  the 
stock.  Their  generosity  began  to  show  itself  in  their  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  Lexington,  then  known  as  the  Hill  Market, 
and  in  Centre  Market,  it  was  a common  saying  among 
the  butchers  that  the  Kelsos  gave  away  more  meat  than 
the  other  butchers  sold.  The  increase  of  their  trade  was 
enormous,  and  the  profits  correspondingly  large.  George 
retired  from  the  business  in  1807,  and  died  soon  after, 
leaving  a fortune  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  accu- 
mulated by  honest  transactions  in  business  in  about  fifteen 
years,  beginning  with  the  small  capital  above  named.  As 
he  never  married,  he  left  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  of 
this  sum  to  Thomas,  and  the  balance  to  John  and  the 
Church.  John  and  Thomas  then  entered  into  partnership, 
conducting  their  business  with  great  success,  and  becoming 
very  wealthy.  John  early  retired  to  Clover  Hill,  near 
Baltimore}  where  he  lived  for  thirty  years.  Thomas  con- 
tinued the  business,  attending  his  stalls  in  Centre  and 
Bel  Air  markets  after  he  counted  his  wealth  by  more  than 
a hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  and  about  this  period, 
when  lie  was  the  most  extensive  buyer  of  live  stock 
brought  to  the  Baltimore  market,  such  was  his  well-known 
integrity  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  that  his  check  passed 
as  freely  in  business  transactions  as  bank  bills.  Attention 
to  business,  and  a sagacity  possessed  by  few,  enabled  him 
to  accumulate  a large  fortune  before  retiring,  Mr.  Kelso's 
capacity  for  business  caused  him  to  become  an  active  and 
leading  agent  in  the  prosecution  of  various  enterprises 
conducive  to  the  commercial  growth  of  Baltimore.  He 
was  principal  Director  and  the  largest  Stockholder  in  the 
Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company  and  the  Seaboard  and 
Roanoke  Railroad  Company.  For  thirty-seven  years  he 
was  a Director  in  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Balti- 
more Railroad  Company.  He  was  President  of  the 
Equitable  Eire  Insurance  Company,  and  Vice-President 
and  Director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Baltimore, 
lie  was  also  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Male  Free  School  and  Colored  Institute.,  For  several 
terms  he  was  a member  of  (he  City  Council  when  there 
was  no  salary  attached  to  the  position.  The  connection  of 
Mr.  Kelso  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Balti- 
more was  more  prominent,  perhaps,  in  many  ways  than 


that  of  any  other  layman  in  the  city.  The  year  of  his 
birth,  1784,  was  the  year  of  the  first  organization  of  that 
Church  in  Baltimore,  at  the  old  Lovely  Lane  Meeting- 
house; so  that  his  birth  was  contemporaneous  w ith  Balti- 
more Methodism.  Although  from  his  earliest  childhood 
governed  by  religious  principles,  and  punctual  in  his  at- 
tendance upon  religious  services,  he  did  not  formally 
unite  with  the  Church  until  his  twenty-third  year.  He 
then  became  connected  with  the  old  City  Station,  which 
afterwards  embraced  Light  Street,  Exeter  Street,  and 
Eutaw  Street  churches.  He  lived  at  that  time  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Exeter  Street  Church,  of  which  he 
was  an  official  member  and  class- leader  for  many  years. 
He  subsequently  joined  the  High  Street  Church,  and  a 
few  years  before  his  death  he  transferred  his  membership 
to  Mount  Vernon  Church,  having  contributed  largely  to  its 
erection.  As  illustrative  of  his  prominence  as  a layman,"' 
an  incident  is  told  of  Mr.  De  Haas,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Kelso,  who  was  at  the  time  United  States 
Consul  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Kelso’s  birthday,  Mr.  De  Haas  unfurled  the  stars  and 
stripes  from  the  consulate  station.  The  Governor  of  Jeru- 
salem inquired  of  Mr.  De  Haas  the  cause  of  the  flag 
being  displayed.  He  was  told  that  it  w'as  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Kelso,  the  most  distinguished  layman  on  the 
American  continent.  The  Governor  expressed  himself 
pleased,  and  ordered  his  own  flag  unfurled  from  the  guber- 
natorial mansion.  The  Kelso  Home  for  Orphan  Children 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  nearly  opposite  his 
late  residence,  wdiich  he  purchased  and  endowed  at  a cost 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  was  the  only 
charity  he  ever  individually  established,  but  the  recipients 
ol  his  benevolence  are  numbered  by  thousands.  It  was  a 
principle  with  him  to  give  during  his  lifetime  rather  than 
postpone  charily  to  a last  will  and  testament.  For  many 
years,  while  a Director  of  the  Franklin  Bank,  he  devoted 
himself  to  discounting  the  notes  of  men  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. Ills  business  education,  though  entirely  self- 
attained,  was  very  complete.  Ilis  investments  were 
usually  in  corporations  w hich  wercju-4  starting,  and  w hich 
he  considered  would  advance  the  public  interest.  In 
almost  every  instance  they  have  paid  large  dividends.  He 
was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Baltimore  in  1814  at  the 
North  Point  battle,  and  among  those  who  guarded  the 
breastworks  on  Laudenslager’s  Hill,  but  w as  not  a member 
of  the  Old  Defenders’  Association.  In  1807  he  married 
Miss  Ellen  Cross,  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Cross,  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  citizens  of  Cecil  County, 
Maryland.  This  lady  was  a Presbyteriaif , and  a member 
of  the  church  of  which  the  distinguished  Dr.  Brccken- 
riclge  was  for  some  years  pastor.  She  died  in  1862. 
During  the  lifetime  of  Mrs.  Kelso,  Mr.  Kelso’s  hospitality 
was  remarkable.  Once  a week  ministerial  levees  were 
held  at  his  home,  in  which  the  clergy  of  different  denomi- 
nations met  and  enjoyed  social  intercourse,  and  which 
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contributed  much  to  the  fraternity  that  marked  with  honor 
the  clays  when  men  of  renown  Idled  the  pulpits  of  Balti- 
more. lint  in  his  home,  which  entertained  more  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist  ministers  than  any  other  home  in  the 
city,  famed  lot  hospitality,  no  wine,  brandy,  or  champagne 
ever  disgraced  the  table  or  sideboard.  When  his  adopted 
country  was  threatened  with  dissolution  by  civil  war,  he 
loyally  and  vehemently  stood  by  the  llay.  In  addition  to 
his  liberality  otherwise  bestowed,  Mr.  Kelso  was  liberal  in 
his  gifts  to  the  denomination  of  which  he  was  a member. 
Me  gave  fourteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  Metropolitan 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Washington,  twelve  thou- 
sand to  the  Church  Extension  Society,  besides  numerous 
bequests  to  charitable  institutions,  among  which  are  the 
following:  to  the  Kelso  Home,  or  Orphan  Asylum,  in 
addition  to  the  property  occupied  by  it,  annuities  aggregat- 
ing five  thousand  dollars  per  annum;  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Preachers’  Aid  Society  of  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence, ten  thousand  dollars;  to  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  ten  thousand  dollars;  to  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  two  thousand 
live  hundred  dollars;  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged  of  the 
same  Church,  two  thousand  dollars;  to  the  Centenary 
Biblical  Institute,  one  thousand  live  hundred  dollars;  to 
William  E.  Hooper,  for  the  poor  of  High  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  one  thousand  dollars;  to  the  Maryland 
Stale  Temperance  Alliance,  three  thousand  dollars;  and 
to  the  Maryland  Bible  Society  and  the  Boys’  Home,  each, 
one  thousand  dollars. 


pOORE,  Joseph  T.,  Master  of  Maryland  State 
, " Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  a prominent 
agriculturist  of  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1835.  His  great-grandfather,  Robert 
Moore,  came  from  Ireland  about  the  year  1760,  and  set- 
tled in  Talbot  County,  Maryland.  His  son,  William  W., 
was  at  first  a merchant  of  Easton,  and  afterwards  moved  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  resided  near  the  site  of  the  Maryland 
Institute.  Robert  R.,  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
wtts  a native  of  Easton,  lie  lived  in  Baltimore  for  sev- 
eral years;  but  has  been  the  efficient  and  popular  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Mutual  hire  Insurance  Company 
of  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  since  its  organization, 
and  is  extensively  known  through  the  Stale;  Edward  Sta- 
bler being  the  President.  The  mother  of  Joseph  T.  Moore 
was  Ilndassah,  daughter  of  Joseph  Townsend,  one  of  the 
founders,  in  1794,  of  the  Equitable  Eire  Insurance  Company 
of  Baltimore,  and  its  President  until  his  death.  II is  son, 
Richard  1 1.  Townsend,  has  been  for  fifty-two  years  Secretary 
of  the  Union  Manufacturing  Company  of  Maryland,  char- 
tered in  180S,  whose  mills  arc  located  near  Ellicott  City. 
The  ancestors  of  the  Townsend  family  came  from  Berk- 
shire, England,  first  settling  in  Chester  County,  Pennsyl 
vania,  and  in  1 783  removing  to  Baltimore.  Joseph  T.  is  the 


eldest  of  five  children,  his  brothers  being  William  W.,  who 
married  Mary  li.  Thomas,  of  Montgomery  County;  Archi- 
bald Dobbin,  who  married  Miss  Eaucclt,  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia;  J.  W.,  who  died  in  early  life  ; and  a sister,  Keltic. 

1 1 is  brothers  are  agriculturists.  The  primary  education 
of  Mr.  Moore  was  received  in  the  district  school  at  Sandy 
Springs,  Maryland,  lie  afterwards  pursued  a two  years’ 
course  at  a boarding  school  in  Westtown,  Pennsylvania. 
Part  of  his  early  youth  was  spent  on  a farm.  Leaving 
school  about  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  his  first  experience  in 
business  life  was  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  drygoods  house 
of  George  D.  Parrish,  where  he  remained  as  salesman  for 
five  years.  In  early  manhood  he  married  Miss  Annie  E. 
Leggett,  of  New  York  city.  From  Philadelphia  he  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  in  1857  established  the  firm  of 
Joseph  T.  Moore  & Co.,  ill  the  manufacture  and  importa- 
tion of  paper  stock,  with  emery  and  sand  papers,  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years  meeting  with  great  success.  His 
partner  was  S.  T.  Foote,  a relative  of  the  late  Commodore 
Eoote,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  In  1867,  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  he  relinquished  his  business  in  that  city, 
and  returned  to  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  where  he 
purchased  the  fine  estate  formerly  owned  by  Ex-Governor 
Philip  E.  Thomas,  who  had  resided  there  during  the  war 
of  1812.  The  old  mansion  built  in  1770  still  remains,  al- 
though greatly  improved.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
successful  career  as  a farmer.  His  large  farm  of  about 
three  hundred  acres  is  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the 
State,  and  is  valued  at  thirty  thousand  dollars.  His  main 
crop  is  that  of  wheat,  of  which  his  last  crop  yielded  about 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  l873»Mr.  Moore  was  elected 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  His 
wife  holds  the  position  of  Ceres,  or  patroness  of  grain,  in 
the  same  Order.  This  organization  was  projected  in  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  after  the  war,  rapidly  spread- 
ing, first  through  the  South  and  West,  aild  numbering  its 
members  by  tens  of  thousands  all  over  the  country.  There 
are  about  eight  thousand  members  in  Maryland,  having 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  granges.  The  object  of  the 
organization  is  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  Stale.  This  organization  has  enrolled  among  its 
members  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  State.  The 
gentlemen  who  compose  the  Executive  Committee  are  ex- 
tensively known  for  their  wisdom  and  sound  business 
qualifications,  ambare  able  representatives  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Maryland.  The  office  held  by  Mr. 
Moore  is  the  only  one  he  would  accept  of  any  nature,  lie 
is  a gentleman  of  fine  abilities.  Offers  of  political  prefer- 
ment he  has  invariably  declined.  His  religious  faith  is  that 
of  the  Friends,  to  which  his  family  belongs.  He  has  been 
connected  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  for  more  than  seven 
years,  and  is  a member  of"  Door  to  Virtue  Lodge,  No, 
4b.”  His  children  are  Mary  1..,  Thomas  I „,  Joseph  T., 
Jr.,  Frederick  P.,  George  IE,  and  Margaret  C.  Elizabeth 
D.  deceased. 
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s^Y^EWBEl.LK,  I Ion.  Frank  Thomas,  Teacher  and 
Legislator,  soil  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Ann  (Fainter) 
"s  Newhelle,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  April 
‘ ' i,  1852.  Ilis  parents  were  natives  of  Maryland. 

« When  Ml.  Newhelle  was  eleven  yeills  ol  ap.e  his 
father  died,  and  lie  was  early  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. lie  soon  saved  money  enough  from  his  own 
earnings  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  High  School,  and  to 
pursue  his  studies  for  one  year  at  Reisterstown  Academy, 
in  Baltimore  County.  He  commenced  teaching  in  De- 
cember, 1870,  and  has  been  so  engaged  in  Baltimore 
County  ever  since.  Although  devoting  himself  closely  to 
his  profession,  he  has  occasionally  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  year  1877,  and  served  on  sev- 
eral important  committees.  He  introduced  the  bill,  which 
was  passed,  authorizing  the  corporation  of  Manchester  to 
subscribe  for  the  Baltimore  and  Hanover  Railroad,  and 
opposed  the  lull  in  favor  of  instructing  the  Representatives 
in  Congress  to  pass  the  Resumption  Act,  and  also  what  is 
known  as  the  Bland  Silver  Bill.  Mr.  Newhelle  was  mar- 
ried in  1873  to  Miss  Margaret  A.  Davidson,  daughter  of 
Captain  John  and  Penelope  Davidson,  of  Carroll  County, 
Maryland.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  a member  and  Last  Master  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Mechanics. 


Delegate  from  Baltimore  city  to  the  Commercial  Conven- 
tion held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  lie  was  a member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Maryland  during  the  session  of  1S7S, 
and  rendered  efficient  services  as  a member  ol  the  Commit  - 
tee  of  Ways  and  Means,  lie  was  the  originator  of  the 
bill  to  punish  oflicersof  corporations  for  misrepresentations 
of  their  financial  condition,  and  of  the  bill  to  punish  par- 
ties for  the  rehypothecation  of  securities;  as  also  the  bill 
to  punish  captains  of  vessels  for  fraudulently  selling  car- 
goes, or  for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  over  proceeds  of 
sales  to  owners.  Mr.  Burt  has  been  for  many  years  a 
prominent  Odd  Fellow  and  Mason.  For  several  years  he 
was  a vestryman  in  St  Andrew’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  married,  in  1848,  Miss  Christiana  Shaw, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Shaw,  a prominent  citizen  of  Phila- 
delphia. She  died  in  1851.  In  1855  he  married  Miss 
Lizzie  Dawes,  of  Baltimore,  who  died  in  1859.  In  1861 
he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Ellis,  sister  of  Alexander  B. 
Ellis,  and  half-sister  to  Thomas  Ellis,  John,  James  A.,  and 
Gustavus  R.  Henderson,  who  were  among  Baltimore’s 
most  extensive  and  successful  merchants.  Mr.  Burt  has 
five  children  living,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  is 
a gentleman  of  quick  perception  and  varied  knowledge, 
and  has  always  enjoyed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  classes. 


Jy’URT,  IIon.  Alfred  Patterson,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Pennsylvania,  February  10,  1823. 
Zp  llis  father  was  Thomas  W.  Burtt,  a native  of 
fffjj  London,  England,  who  came  to  America  in  early 

*4  life,  settled  in  Baltimore,  and  married  Miss  Esther 
Spear,  a daughter  of  Henry  Spear,  of  Kent  County,  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Burtt,  Sr.,  subsequently  located  in  Montgom- 
ery County,  Pennsylvania.  During  the  early  childhood  of 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  his  parents  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  was  educated.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  he  entered  the  book  establishment  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hooker,  an  eminent  author  and  divine  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  where  he  acquired  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  book  business.  I11  1848  he  settled  in  Balti- 
more, where  he  established  himself  in  the  book  business 
on  his  individual  account,  which  he  prosecuted  success- 
lully  until  1857,  when  he  sold  out  his  establishment  and 
retired  from  active  business.  In  1863  he,  in  connection 
with  other  prominent  gentlemen,  became  largely  engaged 
in  coal  mining  operations  in  West  Virginia,  continuing  in 
the  same  until  1868.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a heavy  oper- 
ator' in  public  and  private  securities  in  the  Baltimore 
market  and  on  Wall  Street,  New  York,  lie  has  occupied 
various  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Director  in  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  ; 
Director,  on  the  part  of  the  city,  in  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad,  as  also  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  ; 
73 


RON  MEL,  James,  Real  Estate  Dealer,  Baltimore, 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  Dorchester  County,  Mary- 
land, May  7,  1822.  His  father,  William  Bronmel, 
was  for  a number  of  years  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
and  shipping  business  in  Cambridge.  He  died  when 
James  was  about  five  years  of  age.  His  mother,  a woman 
of  great  force  of  character,  died  when  he  was  about  ten 
years  of  age.  James  being  bound  to  a farmer  and  becom- 
ing tired  of  the  monotony  of  his  mode  of  life,  in  1836, 
when  about  fourteen,  secreted  himself  in  a vessel  and  went 
to  Baltimore.  Shortly  afterward  he  went  to  Port  Deposit, 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Daniel  White,  who 
was  largely  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  Hour  trade.  He  re- 
mained with  him  and  in  his  family  about  two  years.  He 
then  became  apprenticed  to  Lester  & Shipley,  carpenters 
and  builders,  with  whom  he  continued  four  years.  He 
then  began  business  on  his  own  account,  and  was  gradu- 
ally led  into  what  became  the  business  of  his  life,  namely, 
the  buying  of  real  estate  and  building  houses.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  business  he  gradually  increased  his  pur- 
chases in  real  estate  until  now  he  owns  a large  number  of 
houses  both  in  the  business  parts  of  the  city  niuj  in  its  sub- 
urbs. In  almost  every  case  he  owns  the  land  the  buildings 
occupy.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  much  unimproved  land 
in  the  city  and  the  belt  which  surrounds.it.  In  1850  Mr. 
Bronmel  went  to  California  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
his  future  home  ; but  being  ill  when  he  reached  that  State 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  return.  Part  of  the  journey 
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home  was  on  board  ihc  ill-fated  steamship  Ohio,  which 
was  wrecked  oil  the  eoasl  of  Virginia,  near  Norfolk.  lie 
had  for  fellow-passengers  the  commissioners  who  had  been 
sent  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  In  investigate  the  cele- 
brated McDonogh  will.  After  much  sobering  the  passen- 
gers were  landed  at  Norfolk,  without  loss  ol  lile.  Return- 
ing to  Baltimore  and  regaining  his  health,  Mr.  llronmel 
resumed  his  business.  lie  now  takes  rank  among  the 
prominent  real  estate  owners  in  Baltimore.  In  1842  he 
married  Louisa, -M.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Willis,  of  Balti- 
more. Me  has  seven  children  living. 

«f/y?MITl  I,  Rkv.  Jkkhmiah  Ik,  Pastor  of  the  Fifth  Church 
aT*n|  of  the  United  Brethren,  George  Street,  Baltimore, 
■j"'"  was  born  in  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  Feb- 
T ruary  26,  1S26.  His  parents,  Conrad  and  Susan 
J (Fnsminger)  Smith,  had  a family  of  five  sons,  of 
whom  he  was  the  second.  His  father,  a farmer  of  large 
means  and  greatly  respected,  died  February  7,  1S79,  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  grand- 
fathers served  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  one  as  a Lieu- 
tenant and  the  other  as  a Captain.  The  latter,  a surveyor 
by  profession  and  a great  mathematical  genius,  constructed 
an  accurate  model  of  the  planetary  system,  and  always 
made  his  own  almanacs.  In  this  he  was  entirely  unaided 
by  authors,  and  depended  solely  on  his  own  observation 
and  study.  The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Smith  on  both  sides  were 
from  Germany,  and  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. lie  received  a good  common-school  education, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  having  a natural  taste  for  me- 
chanics, decided  to  become  a machinist.  In  this  he  ac- 
quired skill  anil  proficiency  so  rapidly  that,  after  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  one  year,  he  was  thoroughly  qualified  to 
undertake  the  business  on  his  own  account,  and  at  once 
established  himself  as  a manufacturer  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, in  which  he  continued  prosperously  till  the  year 
i860.  During  that  time  he  took  out  twenty-one  patents, 
and  never  failed  in  an  application.  His  inventions  always 
contained  something  novel,  and  were  mostly  in  connection 
with  agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  Some  of 
them  brought  him  considerable  money,  and  many  of  them 
are  still  in  extensive  use.  In  1849  he  joined  the  Church 
of  the  United  Brethren,  and  from  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion took  an  active  part  in  religious  matters.  For  many 
years  he  was  a class-leader,  and  in  1855  was  licensed  as 
an  exhorter.  He  filled  the  duties  of  a local  preacher  till 
i860,  when  he  gave  up  his  business,  and  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  Annual  Conference  in  Schuylkill  County, 
Pennsylvania,  receiving  charge  of  the  High  Spire  Station, 
in  Dauphin  County,  where  he  remained  four  years.  There 
his  labors  were  attended  with  great  success,  about  three 
hundred  being  added  to  the  church.  He  next  had  the  care 
of  Ilummelstown  Circuit,  in  which  he  travelled  four  years, 
and  had  many  conversions.  Following  this  he  preached 


at  Anville  Station  one  year,  the  church  enjoying  an  exten- 
sive revival,  when  his  health  failed  entirely  bom  his  ex- 
cessive labors,  and  he  discontinued  preaching  for  two 
years,  .lie  there  originated  a camp -meeting,  which  has 
become  a permanent  institution.  In  1870  Mr.  Smith  was 
appointed  to  Schuylkill  Haven  Station,  and  remained  four 
years,  during  which  time  the  church  debt  was  paid,  the 
building  remodelled,  and  a parsonage  fund  commenced, 
lie  worked  hard,  had  three  revivals,  and  many  additions 
to  his  church.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  needing  rest,  he 
was  one  year  without  charge,  but  preached  seventy  or 
eighty  times.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  to  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  for  the  next  four  years  he  enjoyed  a most 
remarkable  pastorate,  his  membership  being  doubled  during 
the  first  year.  The  whole  number  added  before  he  left 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty,  over  three  hundred  having  been 
converted.  For  six  months  and  two  weeks  he  preached 
every  night,  and  during  the  whole  four  years  was  employed 
every  evening  in  his  duties  as  a Christian  pastor  and 
teacher.  Of  these  evenings  fourteen  hundred  were  de- 
voted to  the  needs  of  his  own  church,  and  the  remaining 
sixty  he  was  engaged  at  quarterly  meetings,  camp-meet- 
ings, or  in  other  religious  work.  He  baptized  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  persons,  married  tifty-four  couples,  and  ex- 
erted a great  influence,  not  only  among  the  oilier  members, 
but  particularly  over  the  young  people,  by  whom  he  was 
especially  beloved.  In  the  winter  of  1879  Mr.  Smith  came 
to  Baltimore  and  assumed  his  present  charge,  the  field 
being  one  of  great  promise.  Mr.  Smith  preaches  without 
notes,  is  fluent,  eloquent,  and  able,  enchaining  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  and  deeply  moving  the  heart.  He  was 
married  in  1846  to  Miss  Leah  Stoner.  They  had  but  one 
child,  Conrad  William,  who  died  in  August,  1853,  at  the 
age  of  three  years  and  seventeen  days. 


^ILTENBERGER,  PRornssoit  GkorokW.,  M.D., 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  March  17, 
'1  ; 1819.  On  both  sides  he  is  descended  from  old 

,jy  and  highly  respectable  families,  who  have  made 
1 Baltimore  their  home  and  been  identified  with 

its  history  ever  since  the  last  century.  On  the  mother’s 
side  he  is  descended  from  the  Warners,  while  his  father, 
the  late  General  Anthony  F.  W.  M iltenberger,  who  died 
in  October,  1869,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty  years, 
was  from  his  youth  a prominent  and  active  citizen. 
General  Miltenberger  held  a commission  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  continued  to  occupy  during  his  long  and  useful 
life  various  positions  of  public  trust  and  honor,  until  the 
infirmities  of  advancing  age  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
all  such  employments.  He  was  a man  of  great  sagacity, 
quick  perceptions,  sound  judgment,  generous  impulses, 
and  remarkable  force  and  determination  of  character. 
Strictly  honorable  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  of  tin- 
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blemished  integrity,  lie  commanded  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  community,  and  always  wielded  extensive 
personal  influence.  Professor  Miltenherger  received  his 
primary  education  in  the  lloisseati  Academy,  a lamoiis 
school  in  those  days  in  Italtimore  city,  at  that  lime  tindei 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Stephen  Koszel  and  brother.  Mere  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  studious  and  industrious  habits, 
and  for  several  years  in  succession  carried  off  the  highest 
prizes  of  the  school.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  during  the  session  of 
1 835—6,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  commenced  his 
medical  studies  in  Baltimore,  which  he  continued  to  pros- 
ecute until  the  spring  of  1840,  purposely  delaying  gradu- 
ation /or  one  year  that  he  might  enjoy  tile  clinical  ad- 
vantages attached  to  the  position  of  resident  student  in 
the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  a position  only  open  to  under- 
graduates. As  Senior  Student  he  performed  during  this 
year,  all  the  duties  in  the  Infirmary  which  now  devolve 
upon  the  House  Physician.  I11  March,  1840,  he  graduated, 
and  during  his  absence  in  the  following  summer,  without 
previous  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  elected  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  which  place  he  continued  to  fill  until  1852.  l ie 
at  once  devoted  himself  with  ardor  and  assiduity  to  the  duties 
of  his  new  position,  seldom  spending  less  than  three  hours 
a day  with  the  class  in  the  anatomical  room  in  personal 
instruction,  llis  class  consequently  became  a very  large 
one,  although  at  his  express  desire  his  ticket  was  not 
made  obligatory  upon  the  students  except  for  the  single 
session  required  by  the  statutes.  Such  was  his  popularity, 
however,  as  an  instructor  that  second  and  third  year 
students  were  always  to  be  found  in  attendance  upon  his 
course.  What  contributed  to  render  his  demonstrations 
more  attractive  and  useful,  was  the  habit  which  Dr.  Mil 
tenberger  early  adopted  of  inducing  the  class  to  refer  to 
him  upon  such  occasions  for  explanations  and  information 
in  regard  to  any  doubts  or  difficulties  which  they  had 
encountered  in  the  course  of  their  reading.  When  his 
private  practice  had  increased  to  that  degree  that  he  could 
no  longer  devote  himself  to  instruction  in  the  daytime, 
he  continued  to  give  the  same  number  of  hours  to  his 
duties  at  the  anatomical  rooms  at  night.  During  these 
years  he  always  had  in  addition  a large  private  class  of 
office  students,  to  whom  he  devoted  from  two  to  three 
hours  thrice  a week,  not  infrequently  prolonging  his  in- 
structions, which  were  given  partly  in  a didactic  and 
partly  in  a conversational  manner,  until  long  after  mid- 
night. In  this  portion  of  his  career  as  a teacher  Dr. 
Miltenherger  seems  to  have  taken  great  satisfaction,  espe- 
cially enjoying  the  close  personal  relations  with  his  class, 
and  the  consequent  fulness  and  thoroughness  of  the  means 
and  opportunities  of  teaching  thus  afforded.  He  kept  up 
his  private  classes  until  1858,  when  the  increasing  demands 
of  his  practice  compelled  him  to  discontinue  them.  A 
short  time  after  his  appointment  as  Demonstrator  of 


Anatomy,  Dr.  Miltenherger,  by  permission  of  the  Faculty, 
commenced  a course  of  lectures  on  surgical  anatomy, 
which  he  continued  until  1847.  lie  had  previously,  during 
the  Inst  session  after  his  appointment,  upon  the  occasion 
ol  the  death  ol  his  esteemed  friend  and  preceptor,  Dr. 
William  Baker,  who  was  then  l’rol'essor  of  Anatomy,  at 
the  request  of  the  Faculty,  delivered  the  lecture  required  to 
complete  the  unfinished  anatomical  course  of  the  term.  In 
1847  the  Faculty  of  the  University  placed  under  1 )r.  M ilten- 
berger’s  charge  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Infirmary,  attend- 
ance upon  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  restricted 
to  their  own  body.  In  1S47,  a new  lectureship  011  Patho- 
logical Anatomy  being  established,  Dr.  Miltenherger  was 
elected  to  its  duties,  still  retaining  at  the  same  time  his 
position  as  Demonstrator.  Partly  for  the  purpose  of  this 
lectureship,  in  1849-50  he  became  one  of  the  attending 
physicians  at  the  Baltimore  City  and  County  Almshouse? 
Thus  at  one  time  he  had  partial  charge  of  two  large 
hospitals,  performed  the  duties  of  Demonstrator  at  the 
University,  lectured  011  Pathological  Anatomy,  attended  to 
his  class  of  office-students,  besides  meeting  the  onerous 
and  exacting  demands  of  a large  and  increasing  practice. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  surgery, 
but  he  now  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  general  practice, 
but  more  particularly  to  obstetrics.  In  1852,  when  the 
late  lamented  Professor  Chew  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Dr.  Miltenherger  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in 
the  vacant  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and 
Pathology.  This  department  he  continued  to  occupy  until 
1858,  when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  which 
chair,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  he  still  retains.  I11 
1855  the  further  honor  was  conferred  upon  him  of  being 
chosen  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  soon  after 
Treasurer  of  the  Faculty  and  Infirmary.  These  offices  he 
held  until  within  a few  years,  when  his  constantly  increas- 
ing private  practice  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 
decline  a re-election  to  either  position.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  duties  of  his  chair  he  has  been  compelled  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  practice,  which  has  grown 
to  such  extent  as  to  demand  every  moment  of  his  time. 
As  a physician  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  Dr.  Milten- 
berger  is  held  in  the  very  highest  estimation.  The  record 
of  his  life  is  filled  with  evidences  of  the  regard  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  professional  brethren.  The  thousands  of 
students  u ho  have  profited  by  his  instructions,  his  coun- 
sels, and  example,  during  his  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  will  ever  remember  him  with  sentiments 
of  gratitude  and  affection.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to  his 
profession,  and  has  been  deservedly  crowned  with  its 
choicest  rewards.  To  attain  the  success  which  he  has 
reached,  he  has  never  resorted  to  extraneous  means  or  in- 
lluenees,  or  any  of  the  arts  by  which  popularity  is  some- 
times purchased  at  the  expense  of  science  and  truth,  l ie 
has  risen  simply  by  the  same  means  which  would  have  en- 
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abled  any  other  person  to  have  risen  to  his  place,  ami 
without  which  no  man  in  any  of  the  professions,  hut  es- 
pecially in  that  of  medicine,  can  hope  to  achieve  perma- 
nent distinction.  In  his  lectures,  which  are  delivered 
without  notes  and  are  entirely  extemporaneous,  l)r.  Md- 
tenberger  aims  to  he  clear,  precise,  and  practical,  and  rather 
to  adapt  his  instructions  to  the  needs  and  comprehension 
of  his  hearers  than  to  make  any  personal  or  oratorical 
display.  Dr.  Miltenberger  married,  May  i,  1850,  Miss  S. 
E.  Williams,  daughter  of  N.  Williams,  formerly  of  Mobile, 
now  of  Baltimore. — Baltimore,  Past  and  Present. 


SpwpiLER,  Phii.if  Reese,  President  of  the  Maryland 
Academy  of  Sciences,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
ft H June  3,  1835.  He  *s  6ie  eldest  son  of  George 
'!  ' Washington  Uhlerand  Anna  Maria  Uhler,  nee  Reese. 

I 1 1 is  father  was  the  youngest  son  of  Philip  Uhler,  a 
saddler  by  trade,  but  who  became  a commission  merchant 
and  grocer.  Philip  Uhler  removed  to  Baltimore  from  York 
County,  Pennsylvania,  a few  years  previous  to  the  war  of 
1812.  He  was  with  the  American  troops  which  met  the 
British  at  North  Point,  but  not  with  the  advance  column 
w hich  engaged  in  the  battle.  He  married  Mary  Botner 
and  had  several  children,  all  but  three  of  whom  died  in 
childhood  or  youth.  The  only  daughter  who  reached  ma- 
turity was  Sophia  Uhler,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  late 
James  Harvey,  of  Baltimore.  The  Botner  family  was  one 
of  prominence  and  wealth  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  anil 
Canada.  Among  this  family  were  the  Edwards,  Muhlen- 
bergs,  Alcocks,  and  other  branches,  who  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  aristocracy  and  nobility  of  England.  Some 
of  them  were  enthusiastic  Tories,  while  the  nearer  ancestors 
of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family  were  ardent  patriots, 
who  risked  life  and  property  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  American  liberty.  A large  part  of  what  is  now  West 
Philadelphia  was  a part  of  the  large  estate  of  the  older 

> branch  of  the  family.  Philip  Uhler  was  a man  of  strong 
moral  character  and  deep  patriotism,  who  constantly  held 
up  to  his  children  and  grandchildren  their  duties  to  their 
country,  their  fellow-men,  and,  above  all,  to  their  ( lod.  I le 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  English  Lutheran 
Church  in  Baltimore,  and  continued  to  be  011c  of  its 
officers  until  lie  had  reached  the  age  of  fourscore  years. 

II  e served  a term  in  the  Baltimore  City  Council,  and  always 
used  his  inlluence  in  the  cause  of  populai  education.  II  is 
w ife  lost  her  lile  in  middle  age  by  being  run  over  by  a 
freight  car  with  which  some  mischievous  boys  were  playing, 
on  Howard  Street,  near  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore.  She 
was  a woman  of  rare  excellence  of  character  and  a devoted 
friend  to  the  poor.  George  W.  Uhler  was  educated  at  the 
school  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  a popular  teacher  of  his  day. 
After  completing  his  education  lie  was  apprenticed  to  Jacob 
Rogers,  a halter,  with  w hom  he  served  his  term,  winning 
the  ’ esteem  ol  his  employer  and  becoming  thoroughly 


skilled  in  his  trade.  He  soon  afterward  commenced  busi- 
ness for  himself;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  the  small  in- 
come he  derived  from  his  business,  he  united  with  his 
friends,  James  and  Joshua  Harvey,  in  the  drygoods  busi- 
ness, and  was  thus  enabled  to  place  himself  in  a more  in- 
dependent position.  lie  finally  withdrew  from  that  firm, 
and  entered  into  business  on  his  own  account  on  Eranklin 
Street,  Baltimore,  where  he  carried  on  a flourishing  business. 
He  originated  the  first  “one  price”  establishment  ever 
known  in  Baltimore.  He  was  a man  of  the  strictest  busi- 
ness integrity,  and  an  earnest  Christian  gentleman,  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  deeply  lamented 
by  the  poor,  who  bore  testimony  to  his  benevolence.  The 
maternal  grandparents  of  P.  R.  Uhler  w'ere  Captain  John 
Reese  and  Mary  Resse,  nee  Zacharias,  both  of  w hom  were 
highly  respected  on  account  of  their  superior  moral  worth. 
Captain  Reese  was  in  the  engagement  at  North  Point, 
where  he  received  a painful  wound  in  the  thigh,  which  un- 
fitted him  for  military  duty,  and  which  at  intervals  caused 
him  great  pain  during  his  long  life,  lie  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  entertain  General  Lafayette  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  system  of  public  schools  of  Balti- 
more. Both  he  and  his  wife  lived  to  a ripe  old  age,  and 
endeared  themselves  to  a large  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. Philip  I<et;se  Uhler,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  carefully  trained  by  a pious  mother,  w ho  amid  the 
pressing  cares  of  a large  household,  found  time  to  teach 
her  children  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  to  imbue 
them  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  virtue.  The  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  branches  received  by  Mr.  Uhler 
from  his  mother  enabled  him,  in  his  eighth  year,  to  enter 
the  private  school  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Wetmore,  from  which  he 
w'as  in  due  time  transferred  to  the  Latin  school  of  Daniel 
Jones,  where  he  received  the  remainder  of  his  school  edu- 
cation. At  the  expiration  of  three  years  he  was  placed  by 
his  father  as  a salesman  in  his  drygoods  store.  Being  very 
fond  of  nature,  he  devoted  nearly  all  his  spare  time  to 
amassing  a collection  of  insects,  shells,  and  minerals. 
Before  attaining  Ills  sixteenth  year  he  became  acquainted 
with  a German  entomologist,  Mr.  |.  P.  Wild,  who  then 
carried  on  a candy  manufactory  on  Eranklin  Street,  Balti- 
more. By  his  assistance  he  became  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  methods  of  observing,  collecting,  and  preserving  these 
objects,  and  in  a short  time  had  secured  a fine  entomologi- 
cal collection.  About  this  time  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  G.  Morris,  who  took  great  interest  in  his 
studies,  and  through  whose  counsel,  encouragement, and  aid 
he  was  made  familiar  with  the  best  books  upon  the  subject, 
and  stimulated  to  still  greater  effort.  Dr.  Morris  was  in 
close  relationship  with  the  chief  entomologists  of  this 
country  and  Europe.  By  his  zeal  in  such  pursuits  he  ob- 
tained a large  collection  ol  the  Goleoptera  of  all  the  world, 
and  lo  Ibis  his  young  friends  had  frequent  access.  By  such 
means  Mr.  Uhler  made  steady  progress  in  his  studies,  anil 
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soon  became  familiar  with  all  the  known  forms  of  beetles 
of  the  United  States.  lie  was  not  satisfied  to  be  merely 
acquainted  with  their  names,  but  labored  assiduously  to 
nscerlain  the  reason  of  their  strange  structure;  why  it  was 
that  ccilain  hums  could  only  be  obtained  in  restricted 
localities,  and  why  under  ascertained  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  surroundings  particular  characteristics  of 
form  and  color  presented  themselves  in  the  species.  Gradu- 
ally, as  the  range  of  his  knowledge  and  powers  increased, 
he  ventured  to  write  down  his  experiences  and  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  others.  Encouraged  by  his  new  friend,  Hr. 
John  L.  Leconte,  of  Philadelphia,  he  described  some  new 
species  of  beetles,  anil  sent  the  paper  to  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  that  city,  which  was  accepted  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  that  society  the  same  year, 
1S55.  In  1863,  through  the  courtesy  of  Ur.  Leconte,  his 
name  was  mentioned  to  Professor  Agassiz,  who  was  then 
actively  interested  in  securing  young  men  as  assistants  in 
enlarging  the  various  Departments  of  his  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  at  Harvard  University.  The  place  of 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  entomological  division  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Uhler,  who  accepted  it,  and  removing  to 
Cambridge  soon  afterward  entered  upon  his  new  duties, 
which  relation  he  sustained  for  about  three  years.  The 
collection  grew  rapidly  in  extent ; large  numbers  of  forms 
were  arranged  and  made  accessible  to  students,  and  this 
department  received  its  fair  share  of  attention.  Professor 
Agassiz  became  Mr.  Uhler’s  kind,  appreciative  friend,  and 
aided  him  in  many  ways.  In  1864  it  was  decided  to  send 
some  one  to  Hayti  to  make  collections  for  the  museum. 
Mr.  Uhler  was  selected  for  that  purpose.  He  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  that  island,  made  large  collections  in  va- 
rious branches  of  zoology,  and  returned  home  a short  time 
after  Professor  Agassiz  had  started  on  his  trip  to  Brazil. 
After  the  return  of  Professor  Agassiz,  he  urged  Mr.  Uhler 
to  turn  his  attention  to  that  great  country,  and  offered  to 
send  him  there  to  supplement  a part  of  his  own  explora- 
tions, which  Mr.  Uhler  declined  to  do,  feeling  that  the 
material  already  brought  together  sufficient  to  demand  his 
whole  energy  for  years  to  come.  In  1866  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  health  of  Professor  Agassiz  was  greatly  im- 
paired by  overwork,  and  it  was  feared  that  his  life  would 
not  long  be  spared.  Mr.  Uhler’s  old  place  in  the  library 
of  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore  was  open  to  him, 
which  he  re-accepted,  believing  that  he  could  make  him- 
self more  useful  in  that  position.  1 lis  stay  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity had  enabled  him  to  become  familiar  with  the  latest 
and  most  approved  methods  of  library  economy,  and  thus 
fitted  him  to  take  a more  advanced  position  in  the  profes- 
sion. Since  that  time,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Peabody 
Trustees,  he  has  been  granted  time  to  make  explorations 
in  Colorado,  in  connection  with  Prof.  Hayden’s  expedi- 
tion, the  results  ol  which  have  been  published  in  the 
bulletins  and  reports  ol  the  surveys.  11  is  numerous 
• papers  have  been  printed  in  the  scientific  journals  of  this 


country  and  Canada,  and  he  has  contributed  to  magazines 
and  newspapers  popular  articles  on  geology  and  natural 
history.  An  extensive  foreign  correspondence  with 
naturalists’  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  has  brought 
him  in  contact  with  their  latest  views  and  most  matured 
investigations,  and  has  thus  enabled  him  to  profit  by  a 
wider  experience  than  would  otherwise  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
single  individual.  He  has  been  honored  with  membership 
in  most  of  the  scientific  societies  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  such  as  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  other  similar 
organizations.  He  is  a P’ellow  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ; an  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  the  Entomological  Society,  and  an  Associate  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  besides  being  Librarian  in  the 
Peabody  Institute.  As  a Collaborator  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  i860,  he  translated  an  extensive  Latin  work 
upon  the  Neuroptera  of  North  America,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Hagen,  of  Koenigsberg,  at  the  request  of 
Professor  Henry.  A fewr  months  later  he  arranged  it  for 
the  press,  annotated  and  furnished  it  with  a glossary  and 
index,  and  read  the  proof-sheets.  It  was  published  in 
1861,  and  classified  as  one  of  the  series  of  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Collections.  In  1869  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Sophia  Werdebaugh,  of  Baltimore,  and  has  one  son, 
Horace  Scudder  Uhler,  born  August  5,  1872. 


?YY|lGGINS,  Hon.  Eugene,  Member  of  the  Legislature 
jijr^TL^  of  Maryland,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  December 
22>  1839.  His  father,  Edward  Higgins,  was  for 
j many  years  a merchant  in  that  city,  and  one  of  the 
largest  importers  of  fruit,  in  which  business  he  ac- 
quired a considerable  property.  He  died  in  1863  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three  years.  His  mother,  Susan  (Abbott) 
Higgins,  w as  a native  of  Talbot  County.  She  died  in  1S60 
at  the  age  of  forty-four.  Her  son  Eugene  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  graduated  at 
Georgetown  College,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1856.  lie 
soon  after  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Higgins  & 
Jenkins,  doing  business  on  the  corner  of  Calvert  and  Pratt 
streets.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  went  South 
and  enlisted  in  Captain  J.  I. isle  Clark’s  company.  Early 
in  the  struggle  he  with  eight  others  were  on  a steamer 
bound  for  Baltimore,  with  the  intention  of  capturing  a cer- 
tain Baltimore  steamer,  but  they  were  discovered,  and  three 
of  their  number,  including  Mr.  Higgins  and  Colonel  Zer- 
bona,  were  captured.  The  former  was!  confined  in  Port 
McHenry  about  three  months,  when  he  was  released  and 
went  South.  After  ten  months  in  the  army  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Provost-Marshal  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
which  position  lie  held  for  one  and  a hall  years.  Again 
entering  the  Confederate  Army  lie  continued  with  it  till 
he  with  the  rest  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court-house. 
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On  his  return  to  Baltimore  he  was  a clerk  for  one  year  in 
the  furniture  establishment  ol  Messrs.  Kenwick  tV  Sons, 
when  he  received  the  appointment  as  clerk  in  the  Re- 
corder's office,  in  which  lie  remained  eight  years.  In  1S75 
he  was  elected  .1  member  of  the  Second  Brunch  of  the  < 'ily 
Council  lor  two  years.  In  1S77  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  for  two  years,  and  is  still  a member  of  that 
body.  He  also  holds  a position  as  Deputy  Inspector  in 
one  of  the  State  tobacco  warehouses  in  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Iliggins  is  an  active  and  influential  politician,  and  has 
discharged  with  ability  and  credit  the  duties  of  the  various 
positions  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill. 


SyS^HESLEY,  Nathaniel  Dare,  M.D.,  son  of  Rev. 

William  Fitzhugh  and  [ane  Gray  (Dare)  Chesley, 
is  ,nr‘  was  born  in  Baltimore,  December  16,  1815.  His 
father  was  for  many  years  Rector  of  Herring  Creek 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  one  of  the  most  important  country  parishes  of  that 
denomination  in  Maryland.  The  ancestors  of  Dr.  Chesley, 
those  represented  by  his  own  name,  as  well  as  the  Dares, 
the  Fitzhughs,  and  the  Grays,  were  among  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  families  of  the  State.  From  his  earliest 
boyhood  his  clear  and  penetrating  intellect  and  amiable 
ami  affectionate  disposition  were  the  constant  subject  of  re- 
mark. Sincerity,  sympathy,  kindness,  and  cheerfulness,  all 
were  expressed  unmistakably  in  his  countenance  and  man- 
ner, and  won  him  many  friends.  His  early  education  was 
received  in  the  best  schools  of  the  city  and  State,  where  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  He  commenced  his 
medical  studies  in  Frederick  City  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Magill,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  them  for  two  years  in 
Baltimore  under  Dr.  William  Baker,  at  the  same  time  at- 
tending the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, from  which  in  his  twenty first  year  he  graduated 
with  distinction,  and  received  Ids  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. The  qualities  which  won  him  so  much  popularity  in 
his  boyhood  also  made  him  a great  favorite  in  college  and 
in  society.  Shortly  after  receiving  Ins  diploma  he  opened 
an  ollice  in  the  West  River  settlement  of  Anne  Arundel 
County,  where  he  remained  for  thirty-live  years,  devoting 
himself  most  assiduously  and  conscientiously  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession.  From  the  beginning  his  practice  was 
large,  but  his  great  tenderness  of  heart  and  kindness  and 
sympathy  for  all  would  never  permit  it  to  be  very  lucrative. 
He  was  as  devoted  in  his  attentions  to  the  poor  as  to  the 
rich  ; to  even  the  vagabond  and  the  outcast  he  was  tender 
and  gentle,  not  only  asking  nothing  for  his  services,  but 
supplying  their  necessities  out  of  his  own  purse.  He  was 
a Christian  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  no  man  who  had  ever  lived  in  the  community  had  so 
strong  a hold  on  the  affections  and  respect  of  the  people. 
II  e was  very  successful  as  a physician,  and  his  skill  as  a 
surgeon  was  unsurpassed.  He  was  consulting  physician 


for  his  own  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  wherever 
known  was  considered  a man  of  unusual  gifts  and  effi- 
ciency. A naturally  vigorous  constitution  alone  enabled 
him  to  endure  the  long  strain  and  excessive  labors  ol  his 
extensive  country  practice..  A Iriend  says  that  during  the 
last  years  he  averaged  in  the  saddle  at  least  twelve  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  but  this  constant  exposure,  particularly 
to  the  night  air  and  a malarious  atmosphere,  gradually 
undermined  his  health.  Hoping  to  benefit  it  he  removed 
in  May,  1S74,  to  Baltimore,  where  lie  practiced  his  profes- 
sion successfully  until  February,  1877,  when  his  health 
continuing  to  fail  he  was  confined  to  his  room,  lingering 
through  a long  and  painful  illness  until  January  23,  1878. 
A large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of 
the  city  attended  him  constantly,  ami  his  affectionate 
family  and  friends  ministered  to  him  with  the  devotion 
that  only  such  a life  and  character  as  his  could  inspire.' 
He  preserved  to  the  last  the  sweetness,  gentleness,  and 
considerate  regard  for  others  that  had  always  distinguished 
him,  and  died  in  the  Christian  faith.  Every  honor  was 
paid  to  his  memory  that  respect  and  affection  could  sug- 
gest, and  the  deepest  sympathy  for  his  family  in  their  be- 
reavement was  called  forth  from  all  classes.  Dr.  Chesley 
was  elected  and  served  with  distinction  as  a delegate  to  the 
National  Medical  Convention  which  met  in  Washington  in 
1855.  His  first  marriage  took  place  in  October,  1844, 
the  bride  being  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Harry, 
of  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  a lady  of  great 
loveliness  of  character.  . She  died  in  1854,  leaving  two 
children,  John  William  and  Nathaniel  Dare  Chesley.  Dr. 
Chesley  was  again  married,  July  7,  1859,  to  Miss  Sarah  J., 
daughter  of  the  late  George  B.  Rieman,and  granddaughter 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Rieman.  Mrs.  Chesley  is  also  a grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Robert  Garrett.  By  this  lady  he  had 
three  children,  George,  Lizzie,  and  Maggie  Jennie  Gray 
( liesley . 

COURCY,  William  Henry,  M.D.,  was  born, 
'■JL February  8,  1824,  at  Cheston,  the  family  seat,  on 
" j''7"  the  Wye  River,  Oueen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland. 

T lie  is  the  last  male  representative  ol  his  house.  1 1 is 

J father,  William  Henry  De  Courcy,  a planter,  who 
died  in  184S,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Edward  De  Courcy, 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  who  was  attached  to  Patton’s 
Regiment  of  the  old  Maryland  Line.  He  died  April  8, 
1S27.  The  mother  of  Dr.  De  Courcy  was  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Henry  Notley  Rozier,  of  Notley  Hall,  Prince  George’s 
County.  She  died  in  1865,  leaving,  besides  her  son,  one 
daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Mry.  The  estate 
of  Cheston  was  granted  in  1642  to  John  and  William  De 
Courcy  (then  written  Coursey),  who  it  is  supposed  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  and  were  of  an  illustrious  Anglo- 
Norman  family.  A number  of  the  New  York  World,  in 
April,  1874,  says:  “When  a family  has  vigor  enough  to 
keep  one  name  and  one  title  in  its  blood  for  seven  con- 
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secutive  centuries,  it  certainly  deserves  nt  least  as  much 
respect  as  an  oak  tree  o(  equal  age,  and  this  the  1 >e  Coureys 
of  Ireland  have  done.  Michael  Conrad  l)c  Courcy,  thir- 
tieth Lord  Kinsale  of  Ringtone,  in  Ireland,  has  just  died, 
a comparatively  young  man  and  unmarried,  leaving  his 
estates  and  titles  to  his  cousin,  Lil/.roy  1 >e  Courcy,  now 
thirty-first  Lord  Kinsale  and  Premier  Baron  of  Ireland. 
No  title  in  England  or  Scotland  is  of  equal  date,  nor  any 
Blood  among  the  British  peers,  unless  vve  except  the  Court- 
neys, Earls  of  Devon,  whose  actual  peerage  is  a thing  of 
yesterday  in  comparison  with  the  barony  of  Kinsale, 
granted  in  1 1 8 1 to  I)e  Courcy,  Earl  of  Ulster.”  Papers 
showing  the  claim  of  William  De  Courcy,  of  Wye  River, 
to  the  earldom  of  Kinsale  and  barony  of  De  Courcy  in 
Ireland,  were  presented  to  Parliament  in  1763  by  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Kinsale,  “ in  behalf  of  their 
kinsman,  William  De  Courcy,  of  America.”  The  hall  at 
Cheston  is  hung  with  portraits,  beautiful  oil  paintings,  of 
men  in  armor,  dating  back  to  1668,  and  of  women  of  two 
centuries  ago.  The  literary  education  of  the  young  heir 
of  the  American  estate  was  carefully  conducted  under 
private  tutors,  and  completed  at  St.  Mary’s  College  in 
Baltimore  in  1839.  His  medical  studies  he  pursued  as  a 
private  pupil  of  Professor  Valentine  Mott  and  Gunning  S. 
Bedford,  of  New  York,  and  graduated  at  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  that  city.  His  preference  was  for  his  profession, 
but  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  relinquished  it,  and  has 
since  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  valuable  estate  of 
eight  hundred  acres  and  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  He 
has  given  a large  share  of  his  attention  to  the  importing 
and  rearing  of  the  best  stock — horses,  Hereford  cattle,  and 
Shropshire-Down  sheep.  Of  sheep  in  particular  he  is  a 
large  importer  and  breeder,  lie  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  with  which  he  has 
always  remained  connected,  lie  is  a member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Society.  Dr.  De  Courcy  has  served  its  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Maryland  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  for  a number  of  years. 


YjJEWIS,  James  E.  II.,  M.D.,  of  Kent  Island,  was 
born  November  13,  1828.  Under  the  training  of  a 
Christian  mother  he  early  received  deep  and  abid- 
tj  ing  religious  impressions.  From  his  eighth  to  his 
l eighteenth  year  he  attended  the  district  school  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  mostly  employing  the  intervals  of 
time  in  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm.  After  leaving 
school  he  remained  with  his  father  until  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  1 1 is  careful  and  economical  habits  enabled 
hint  to  save  a small  sum,  and  in  1.856  he  began  mercantile 
business  on  the  Island.  This  by  his  diligent  attention  he 
soon  made  a success,  and  ere  long  found  himself  in  p <s- 
session  of  .sufficient  means  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  med- 
icine, to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed  by  his 


friend,  Dr.  Denny.  In  his  store  he  commenced  his  pre- 
paratory studies  in  1858,  and  to  him  he  expresses  his  great 
indebtedness  for  his  kind  advice  and  instruction,  and  for 
wisely  inlluencing  his  course  in  life.  Mr.  Lewis  had 
already  greatly  improved  himself  by  constant  reading,  and 
having  tin  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  he  made  rapid 
progress.  He  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  and  at  the  same  time  was  an  olfice- 
student  with  Professor  Samuel  Chew,  Professor  Warren, 
and  Professor  Christopher  Johnston.  After  his  graduation 
he  received  from  Professor  Warren  a certificate  of  merit 
for  personal  character  and  for  attainments  in  the  science 
of  medicine.  He  received  his  degree  in  March,  1861,  and 
in  July  of  the  same  year  commenced  practice  among  the 
people  of  his  native  island,  among  w'hom  he  has  now  fol- 
lowed his  profession  with  increasing  profit  and  success  for 
seventeen  years.  In  the  community  in  w hich  he  was  born,, 
and  to  whom  all  his  early  difficulties  are  known,  he  has  by 
his  integrity,  self-culture,  and  self-reliance  attained  an  en- 
viable position.  He  is  highly  respected  by  his  professional 
brethren,  and  is  an  honored  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 


jHEELER,  Rev.  Joseph  R.,  was  born  in  the  city 
sj  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  November  12,  1828 
His  parents,  Samuel  and  Jane  Wheeler,  w'ere 
among  the  first  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco 
pal  Church  in  Alexandria.  1 1 is  mother  was  re 
markable  for  her  great  personal  piety.  From  her  he  in 
herited  many  of  the  characteristics  wdiicli  have  made  his 
life  so  useful  and  successful.  Her  grandfather  crossed  the 
Potomac  from  Maryland  about  1700,  and  built  the  first 
house  on  the  present  site  of  Alexandria.  I11  the  private 
schools  of  his  native  city  he  received  a very  liberal  Eng 
lisli  and  classical  education.  He  has  always  been  a labori 
mis  student,  and  Juts  acquired  considerable  mental  culture 
In  his  sixteenth  year,  being  thrown  on  his  own  exertions 
for  support,  he  entered  a counting  room  as  a clerk.  II 
soon  exhibited  superior  business  qualities,  which  promise) 
a successful  career  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  being  con 
veiled,  September  2(1,  1849,  he  resolved  to  abandon  all 
secular  pursuits  and  devote  his  life  to  the  Gospel  ministry 
lie  entered  at  once  upon  a course  of  study  to  prepare  him 
for  this  work,  lie  was  received  into  the  Baltimore  Con 
ference  at  its  session  held  in  Hagerstown,  March,  1853 
February  21,  1856,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Julia  C 
Wanton,  of  Alexandria.  Her  parents  were  of  Quaker  de 
scent,  and  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Friends  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  lie  has  spent  about  fourteen  years  of 
his  ministerial  life  in  the  Stale  of  Virginia,  and  has  served 
some  of  the  most  important  appointments  of  his  Church  in 
the  Valley  of  Virginia.  He  spent  six  years  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  as  pastor  of  Caroline  Street  and  Columbia 
Street  stations.  For  three  years  he  was  stationed  at  Wcs- 
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ley  Chapel,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  a very  successful  pastorate  there  he  was  as- 
signed to  his  present  charge,  Waugh  Chapel,  Washington. 
In  all  his  fields  of  labor  he  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. Many  revivals  of  religion  have  resulted  from  his 
efforts.  As  a preacher  he  is  clear,  forcible,  and  scriptural, 
lli  s sermons  are  always  practical  and  instructive,  and  at/ 
times  full  of  tenderness  and  pathos.  They  abound  in  apt 
and  striking  illustrations  chosen  from  the  scenes  of  every- 
day life.  These  illustrations  give  a peculiar  freshness, 
originality,  and  vigor  to  his  sermons,  and  make  his  preach- 
ing attractive  and  interesting,  lie  excels  as  a pastor.  His 
stern  adherence  to  the  truth,  his  warm  and  sympathetic  na- 
ture, his  earnest  devotion  to  his  work,  and  his  deep  and 
sincere  piety  make  him  a welcome  guest  in  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  his  parishioners. 


Tir'd  1 ,1,KR,  I Ion.  Oliver,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Fifth 
Judicial  Circuit  and  Associate  Justice  of  the 
t ' Court  of  Appeals,  was  born  in  Middletown, 
J.  T * Connecticut,  April  15,  1824,  son  of  Giles  and  Cla- 
ck rissa  Miller.  lie  was  taught  first  in  the  common 

schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve 
years  went  to  the  city  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  where  his 
sister  and  her  husband,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Converse,  then  re- 
sided, and  attended  the  academy  of  that  city,  of  which  Mr. 
Converse  was  then  the  Principal.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved with  Mr.  Converse  to  Leesburg,  Loudon  County, 
Virginia,  and  was  under  his  instruction  in  the  academy  there 
for  a number  of  years.  In  1S45  lie  entered  the  Sophomore 
class  in  Dartmouth  College,  and  graduated  with  distinction 
in  August,  1848.  Immediately  afterwards  he  came  to  the 
city  of  Annapolis  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
Alexander  Randall,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850. 
In  connection  with  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  su- 
pervised the  reporting  of  the  four  volumes  of  Maryland 
Chancery  Decisions  by  Chancellor  Johnson.  In  1852  he 
was  appointed  by  the  court  Reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  for  ten  years  held  this  position  while 
continuing  the  practice  of  the  law,  resigning  it  in  1802. 
During  this  period  he  reported  the  volumes  of  Maryland 
Reports  from  volume  third  to  volume  eighteen  inclusive. 
He  was  elected  by  the  people  of  Anne  Arundel  County  as 
one  of  their  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1864.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Legislature  from 
the  same  county  in  1865-66,  and  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  during  the  important  session  of 
18(17.  In  November  of  that  year,  alter  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  he  was  elected  Chief  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judi- 
cial Circuit  of  the  State,  comprising  the  counties  of  Anne 
Arundel,  Howard,  and  Carroll,  and  thus  became  one  of 
the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Phis  posi- 
tion he  has  held  to  the  present  time. 


jV'Sv‘UE,  Charles  Ridgei.y,  Pharmacist,  was  born,  July 
18,  1842,  at  Elkridge,  Howard  County,  Maryland. 

| His  father,  Charles  R.  Pue,  led  a quiet  and  retired 
oljli  life  on  his  plantation  in  the  above  county,  devoting 
4 '■  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land  and  the  care 
of  his  children.  Ilis  paternal  grandfather,  Michael  Pue, 
was  a well-known  physician  of  Baltimore,  distinguished 
for  his  professional  skill.  Of  his  seven  sons,  four,  Michael, 
Arthur,  Richard,  and  Robert,  were  physicians.  Though 
all  of  them  practiced  for  some  time  in  Baltimore,  they  re- 
sided the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  on  their  estates  at 
Elkridge.  In  childhood  the  subject  of  this  sketch  became 
the  adopted  son  of  Christopher  and  Ann  Harris.  After 
attending  school  at  Ellicott  City  and  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  he  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  entered  the 
drug  store  of  his  uncle,  T.  C.  Mclntire,  in  Washington,  to 
learn  the  business  of  a pharmacist,  with  whom  he  remained- 
about  three  years.  He  subsequently  served  for  four  years 
in  a clerical  capacity  in  the  drug  establishment  of  Valen- 
tine Harbaugh  in  Washington.  Having  become  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  drug  business,  he,  in  1865,  in 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  John  W.  Brown, 
opened  a store  in  Baltimore.  In  September,  1867,  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Pue  then  established 
himself  in  his  present  locality,  at  the  corner  of  Baltimore 
and  Strieker  streets,  on  his  individual  account.  Mr.  Pue 
has  been  a member  and  Trustee  of  the  Bethany  Indepen- 
dent Church,  and  is  now  attached  to  the  Central  Methodist. 
Ilis  success  in  life  is  attributable  to  assiduity  and  energy 
combined  with  prudence  and  correct  dealing.  He  is  a 
man  of  thorough  business  integrity  and  a sincere  Christian. 
In  1S66  he  married  Miss  Matilda,  daughter  of  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Brown,  of  Baltimore,  lie  has  two  sons  and  one 
daughter  living. 

MrapILSON,  Thomas,  was  born  in  Harford  County, 
p JjpjTfi  Maryland,  in  1789.  When  lie  was  nine  years 
j J °ld  his  parents  removed  to  Baltimore,  where 
/ 1 Thomas  received  a plain  but  practical  education, 
‘•k  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  counting- 
room  of  Thormlyke  Chase,  then  one  of  the  prominent 
merchants  of  Baltimore.  Before  reaching  his  majority  he 
had  the  entire  charge  of  the  books  of  the  establishment 
and  was  installed  as  chief  clerk.  In  1810  he  entered  into 
the  shipping  business  with  a wealthy  gentleman  named 
Brown,  under  the  firm  style  of  Brown  A Wilson.  In  181  t 
lie  made  a voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  a chartered  ves- 
sel with  a cargo  partly  belonging  to  his  house.  The  ven- 
ture was  very  sticcesslul.  During  the  war  of  1812  with 
Croat  Britain,  the  blockade  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  by  the 
English  licet  was  so  effective  that  the  commerce  of  Balti- 
more was  nearly  destroyed,  and  save  privateering,  in  which 
Messrs.  Brown  A Wilson  as  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  could  not  engage,  all  mercantile  pursuits  were 
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dull.  Mr.  Wilson  in  conjunction  with  another  Baltimore 
merchant,  and  two  linns  in  Boston  organized  a line  of 
small  vessels,  which  sailing  from  the  latter  city  discharged 
their  cargoes  at  l'olly  Landing,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
which  were  then  transported  overland  to  ( hiancock,  and 
from  thence  were  conveyed  By  Boats  of  light  draught  to 
Baltimore.  The  energy  of  Mr.  Wilson  enabled  him  to 
surmount  all  difficulties,  and  the  line  was  successfully  or- 
ganized during  the  year  1S1  3.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Wilson 
accompanied  the  captain  of  a vessel  which  had  arrived  at 
Lolly  Landing  laden  with  sack  salt,  etc.,  to  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia,  and  loading  seven  small  boats  with  flour  as 
a return  shipment,  sailed  down  the  Rappahannock  to  the 
bay.  Upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  the  wind 
was  fair  and  none  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  in  sight,  it  was 
resolved  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  cross  the  bay. 
Accordingly  the  little  fleet  of  seven  vessels  sailed  at  dusk, 
but  as  the  weather  had  become  almost  calm  during  the 
night,  at  daylight,  much  to  their  dismay,  the  whole  block- 
ading squadron  was  discovered  directly  ahead,  and  upon 
tacking  about  they  were  pursued  by  boats  armed  with 
swivel  guns,  which  opened  fire  as  they  gained  on  the  chase. 
Three  of  the  boats  escaped,  and  regaining  the  river  ran  up 
a creek,  where  they  were  protected  by  the  Virginia  militia. 
A few  nights  later  Mr.  Wilson  succeeded  in  evading  the 
blockaders,  and  crossed  with  his  three  boats.  Upon  the 
restoration  of  peace,  commerce  rapidly  revived,  and  al- 
though a revolution  was  in  progress  in  Venezuela  Mr. 
Wilson  was  desirous  of  re-establishing  commercial  rela- 
tions with  that  country,  and  being  joined  by  another  Balti- 
more house,  upon  condition  that  he  would  agree  to  reside 
in  that  country  at  least  a year  and  dispose  of  the  cargoes 
forwarded,  he  sailed  for  La  Guayra  in  the  latter  part  of 
1814,  where  he  remained  over  fifteen  months.  One  of 
the  vessels  consigned  to  him  was  captured  by  a Spanish 
cruiser  and  conveyed  to  Puerto  Cabello,  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  upon  his  arrival  with  documents  from  the  authori- 
ties of  La  Guayra  proving  the  vessel  not  to  be  contraband, 
he  found  that  both  vessel  and  cargo  hail  been  condemned 
and  sold  as  a lawful  prize.  The  lawyer  employed  to  draw 
the  plea  and  reclamation,  which  were  signed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son as  claimant,  having  reflected  severely  upon  the  judge 
w ho  had  adjudicated  the  case,  a decree  of  the  court  was 
exhibited  fining  Mr.  Wilson,  in  default  of  which  he  was 
to  be  confined  in  jail.  As  this  decision  was  purely  arbi- 
trary, payment  was  refused,  whereupon  he  was  incar- 
cerated, and  though  speedily  released  he  was  attacked  by 
yellow  fever,  and  several  weeks  elapsed  before  he  became 
convalescent.  Mr.  Wilson  in  1816  closed  his  business 
in  Venezuela  and  returned  tq  Baltimore.  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Brown  in  1819,  Mr.  Wilson  continued  the 
business  on  his  individual  account  for  several  years,  when 
he  associated  with  him  G.  W.  Peterkin,  the  second  co- 
partnership continuing  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  18  57. 
Subsequently  W.  S.  Peterkin  and  K,  W.  Allen  were  added 


its  partners,  under  the  firm  name  of  Thomas  Wilson  & 
Co.  This  partnership  was  dissolved  during  the  great 
financial  panic  of  1857.  The  house  suffered  heavy  finan- 
cial losses,  but  met  all  its  liabilities.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the 
sole  owner  of  the  Pioneer  Cotton  Factory  at  Georgetown, 
District  of  Columbia,  lie  was  a large  Stockholder,  Direc- 
tor, and  President  (from  1855  to  1867)  in  and  of  the  Balti- 
more Coal  Company.  F'or  several  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  with  great  success,  lie  has  filled 
many  offices  of  honor  and  trust.  lie  was  a member  of  the 
Maryland  Colonization  Society,  and  also  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Canal  Company.  The  “ Baltimore  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  ” elected  him  formally 
for  its  President,  and  the  “ Baltimore  Manual  Labor 
School  for  Indigent  Boys”  chose  him  as  its  executive  for 
many  years.  Though  now  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  ag’e, 
Mr.  Wilson  is  still  in  the  possession  of  mental  vigor,  and 
continues  to  manage  his  extensive  and  varied  interests. 


^ry?EA BROOK,  Hon.  William  L.  W.,  was  born  near 
.'T*t\  Fairfield,  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  October 
T'"’  9,  1833.  The  death  of  his  father  when  he  was 

jfe-  four  years  of  age  left  his  mother,  in  rather  straitened 
T circumstances,  with  three  children,  of  whom  the  eldest 
was  nine  years  of  age.  Six  years  afterwards  she  returned 
with  her  children  to  her  native  place  in  Frederick  County, 
Maryland,  at  which  time  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  ten 
years  old.  During  the  succeeding  seven  years  he  resided 
with  a maternal  uncle,  and  was  employed  alternately  in 
tilling  the  soil  and  selling  miscellaneous  merchandise  in 
his  uncle’s  store,  varied  by  attendance  at  the  village  primary 
school  during  the  winter  months,  where  he  obtained  a fair 
education  in  the  English  branches,  American  history, 
geography,  and  the  lower  mathematics.  A t the  age  of 
seventeen  he  entered  the  printing  office  of  the  Adams  Sen- 
tinel,  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  continued 
about  eighteen  fnonths  and  became  a practical  printer.  On 
account  of  failing  health  he  then  abandoned  the  case  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  resumed 
the  occupation  and  became  assistant  foreman  of  The  Frede- 
rick Herald , a newspaper  published  in  Frederick  City, 
Maryland  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  became  one 
of  the  proprietors  and  leading  editor  of  the  paper  referred 
to,  a connection  which  continued  about  three  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  and  subsequently  he  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  political  movements,  and  has  frequently  discussed 
political  issues  on  the  public  rostrum.  In  1857,  at  the  age 
of  twenty  four,  h«  was  elected  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
having  been  a candidate  on  the  American  State  ticket  with 
Thomas  Holliday  llicks,  who  was  elected  Governor  at  the 
same  election.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he 
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was  re-elected  without  opposition,  having  received  the 
unanimous  nomination  of  both  the  Radical  and  Conservative 
Union  State  conventions  of  that  year,  1863.  The  adoption 
of  the  State  Constitution  of  1867  cut  short  the  tenure  of 
and  vacated  all  the  offices  in  the  Stale  except  that  of  Gov- 
ernor.  At  the  election  of  that  year  Mr.  Sealmrok  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
but,  with  the  other  candidates  on  the  ticket  for  State  of- 
fices, was  defeated  by  his  Democratic  competitor,  lie  was 
a delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  of  1864, 
at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  renominated  for  the  Presidency, 
and  was  a member  of  the  committee  which  conveyed  the 
action  of  the  convention  to  the  nominees.  He  was  also 
elected  a delegate  to  the  National  Convention  of  his  party 
which  renominated  President  Grant  in  1872,  but  was  un- 
able to  attend  its  sessions.  Upon  retiring  from  the  Land 
Office  in  1S68  he  became  connected  with  the  American 
Sentinel  newspaper  at  Westminster,  Maryland,  as  one  of 
its  proprietors  and  as  sole  editor  and  manager,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  January  1,  1874.  In  1873  he  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Public  Stores  in  the  Baltimore  Custom- 
house, and  filled  that  position  until  December  1,  1876, 
when  he  became  Chief  United  Slates  Weigher  at  that 
port,  lie  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  Order 
of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  having  been  Senior 
Grand  Warden  from  1 86 1 to  1862,  and  Deputy  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  from  1862  to  1864. 
lie  was  married,  September  4,  1855,  *n  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, to  Miss  Harriet  P.  Thomas,  a native  of  that  city.  He 
has  been  a member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
since  1851,  and  later  has  been  actively  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 


^Rfir^YRES,  Rev.  Thomas  Oliver,  Pastor  of  the  Metlio- 
(list  Episcopal  Church  at  Poconroke  City,  Mary- 
"V " "i"  kind,  was  born  near  Greensboro,  Caroline  County, 

!;  | Maryland,  May  27,  1838.  1 le  was  the  eighth  child 

1 l of  a family  of  nine  children.  Ills,  parents  were 
James  and  Nancy  (Harwood)  Ayres.  1 1 i s father  was  of 

English  descent;  his  mother,  on  her  father’s  side,  was  of 
Irish  extraction.  She  was  married  in  her  eighteenth  year, 
and  died  in  1850  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  James  Ayres 
died  in  1842,  in  his  forty-second  year,  when  his  son  Thomas 
was  only  four  years  old.  Thomas  therefore  had  but  few 
opportunities  of  education.  He  commenced  attending 
school  at  eight  years  of  age,  but  went  only  at  intervals. 
After  the  death  of  his  mother  he  was  employed  on  a farm  for 
a year,  lie  then  went  to  Templeville,  and  lived  for  two 
years  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Williath  Henry  Council,  a harness- 
maker.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Smyrna, 
Delaware,  and  served  three  years  as  an  apprentice  under 
Mr.  J.  B.  Ruth,  harness-maker.  He  became  a good  work- 
man, and  was  employed  by  Mr.  Ruth  for  a year  after  his 
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apprenticeship  expired.  At  the  end  of  this  year  as  journey- 
man he  bought  out  his  employer  and  entered  into  business 
in  his  own  name,  at  which  he  continued  until  1 8f>  1 - 
During  these  years  he  improved  all  his  leisure  time  in 
reading,  and  became  very  well  informed.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  became  an  earnest  patriot  and  Repub- 
lican, and,  October  25,  1862,  entered  as  a private  the 
Sixth  Regiment,  Company  A,  Delaware  Infantry.  When 
the  company  was  organized  he  was  made  Orderly  Sergeant, 
and  served  during  the  entire  term.  He  re-enlisted  and 
entered  the  Seventh  Regiment  Delaware  Infantry,  July  27, 
1864,  and  served  as  First  Lieutenant,  Company  F,  for  thirty 
days.  He  again  volunteered,  and,  September  12,  1864,  was 
made  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  F,  Ninth  Regiment 
Delaware  Infantry;  was  detailed  and  made  Adjutant  after 
being  in  camp  a few  days.  On  December  15,  1864,  he 
was  commissioned  Captain  of  Company  II,  and.waS 
mustered  out  with  the  regiment  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service.  He  resumed  again  his  business  as  saddle 
and  harness  maker  in  the  town  of  Smyrna,  but  under  the 
strong  conviction  that  this  was  not  to  be  the  business  of 
his  life.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  deep  religious  impressions,  which  the  death  of  his 
parents  and  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  only  two  of  whom 
survive,  served  to  strengthen.  In  his  eighteenth  year  the 
reading  of  infidel  books  did  him  great  harm  for  a time, 
but  in  the  autumn  of  1859  he  became  convinced  of  their 
untruth  and  worthlessness,  and  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Smyrna.  During  the  next  nine  years 
he  was  successively  a class-leader,  exhorter,  and  local 
preacher,  and  while  giving  all  needful  attention  to  busi- 
ness was  still  earnestly  applying  himself  to  preparation 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  lie  lust  served  the  Church 
occasionally  on  Smyrna  Circuit,  Wilmington  Conference, 
and  was  received  into  the  ranks  as  a travelling  preacher 
in  1870.  He  was  first  appointed  to  Millboro,  Delaware, 
and  served  for  three  years* in  that  charge,  after  which  he 
was  sent  to  Frank  ford,  Delaware,  for  three  years,  and  in 
1876  was  appointed  to  the  I’ocomoke  City  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  lie-  is  now  pastor  of  Asbury  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Crislield,  Maryland.  Mr.  Ayres  is  an 
original  thinker  and  speaker  ; in  the  pulpit  and  on  the 
platform,  as  a teacher  and  worker,  he  is  forcible  and  popu- 
lar, and  is  highly  regarded  by  his  people.  He  has  been 
very  successful  as  a financier  in  church  matters,  and  has 
been  largely  engaged  in  building  and  fitting  up  churches 
and  church  property.  At  Millsboro  he  rebuilt  the  church, 
repaired  another  one  in  the  country,  and  furnished  the 
parsonage.  At  Frank  ford  he  rebuilt  the  church,  and  in 
his  present  charge  has  built  one  new  church,  and  rebuilt 
and  repaired  three  others.  He  has  also  greatly  improved 
the  parsonage.  He  has  always  been  very  active  in  the 
temperance  cause,  and  has  Itcen  a bold  and  fearless  worker 
in  behalf  of  local  option.  He  joined  the  Good  Templars 
in  1868,  and  in  September,  1869,  was  made  Grand  Worthy 
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Chief  Templar  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  for  one  year.  As  an  Odd  Fellow  he  has 
passed  all  the  chairs,  lie  has  been  a Delegate  to  the  (hand 
Fudge  of  I he  State  ol  Delaware.  Mr.  Ayres  was  married, 
April  iS,  iSttl , to  Kehei  ra  Taylor,  daughlci  of  Joseph  and 
I’hu-he  A.  Disch,  of  Smyrna,  Delaware.  They  have  had 
nine  children,  of  whom  only  three,  two  boys  and  one  girl, 
survive. 


'EAST,  John,  Florist,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, June  3,  1802.  He  received  his  education  at 
Sutton,  near  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  and  when  thirteen 
"T  years  of  age  w as  placed  at  Lord  Yarborough’s  ele- 
J“  gant  seat  at  Brocklesby,  Lincolnshire,  England.  For 
five  years  young  Feast,  who  had  an  ardent  fondness  for 
flowers,  applied  himself  diligently  to  their  care  and  culture 
at  the  above  place,  then  deemed  one  of  the  finest  in  Eng- 
land. After  having  had  charge  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Yarborough  about  two  years,  he  in  1S23  set  sail  for 
America,  landing  in  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-first  anni- 
versary of  his  birthday.  Three  days  after  his  arrival 
he  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  had  a brother,  Samuel, 
who  had  preceded  him  to  the  United  States  in  1817,  and 
was-  engaged  in  the  above  city  in  the  floricultural  business. 
With  him  John  became  associated  under  the  firm  style  of 
Samuel  & John  Feast.  The  Feasts  were  located  on  the 
Frederick  Road,  'cultivating  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables, 
and  were  the  first  to  offer  plants  for  sale  in  the  Baltimore 
markets.  The  above  business  connection  continued  until 
1830,  when  John  became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  estab- 
lishment, which  he  removed  that  year  to  its  present  loca- 
tion, 295  Lexington  Street,  where  he  has  continuously  and 
successfully  conducted  it  for  half  a century.  It  was  at  one 
time  not  only  the  largest  of  its  kind,  but  also  embraced 
the  most  extensive  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Feast  has  been  engaged  for  many  years 
in  the  origination  of  new  plants,  and  for  over  forty  years 
has  been  an  importer  of  rare  exotics,  of  new  and  valuable 
trees.  In  18O8  Mr.  l east  received  carle  blanche  from 
General  Capron,  then  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, to  purchase  in  Europe  trees,  plants,  cereals,  etc., 
that  were  likely  to  be  acquisitions  in  this  country.  In  the 
performance  of  the  duty  intrusted  to  him  he  visited  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Prussia,  Germany,  and  France,  and  brought 
home  the  finest  and  most  valuable  collection  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  many  rare  and  curious  additions  to  his 
own  stock,  ever  gathered  at  one  time.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  first  Maryland  Horticultural  Society, 
in  1830;  assisted  in  reviving  it  in  1851,  and  was  active  in 
the  organization  of  the  present  one  in  1874.  He  took 
great  interest  in  the  early  success  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, and  for  many  years  was  one  of  its  Board  of  Mana- 
gers. A number  of  its  floral  exhibitions  were  arranged  by 
him  “with  his  characteristic  ability  to  produce  pionounced 
effects  from  the  materials  at  hand.”  He  was  the  superin- 


tendent in  the  decoration  arrangement  of  the  Household 
Department  of  three  successive  agricultural  societies  in 
Maryland.  .At  the  Exposition  in  Cincinnati  in  1872  he 
chartered  a car  and  conveyed  to  the  above  city  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  specimens  ol  plants,  and  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  lor  exhibiting  the  finest  collection  thereof  It 
was  an  unprecedented  enterprise,  and  strikingly  illustrated 
his  energy  and  devotion  to  his  profession.  He  has  from 
time  to  time  contributed  to  various  publications  or  read 
before  scientific  societies  papers  on  botanical  or  horticul- 
tural topics,  f or  a number  of  years  he  contributed  to 
the  American  Farmer , a calendar  of  monthly  operations 
in  the  flower  garden  and  green  house.  He  has  been  iden- 
tified with  all  the  movements  in  Baltimore  to  promote 
horticulture,  and  numerous  public  institutions  have  had 
the  benefit  of  his  helping  hand.  He  has  represented  his 
ward  in  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  and  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Parks,  in  which  capacity 
his  floricultural  and  arboreal  knowledge  were  advanta- 
geously availed  of.  Though  in  the  seventy-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  Mr.  Feast  still  enthusiastically  and  actively 
pursues  his  vocation,  he  being,  as  remarked  by  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  in  1878,  “ the  sole  remaining  representative  of 
the  early  days  of  floriculture,  the  father,  indeed,  of  the 
plant  trade,  and  as  one  whose  surname  has  long  been  a 
household  word  among  growers  and  admirers  of  flowers.” 
Mr.  Feast  has  been  twice  married,  first,  in  1831,  to  Miss 
Mahala  Spencer,  of  Harford  County,  Maryland  ; secondly, 
to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Uppercue,  of  Baltimore  County.  He 
has  five  children  living  : Linnauis,  Loudon,  Dillwyn, 

John,  and  Annie. 

mWIp^UEN,  William,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
jSKjg  November  14,  1806.  On  his  father’s  side  he  is  of 
English  descent,  and  on  his  mother’s  of  Scotch. 

f ! He  attended  school  until  he  was  eleven  years  of 

l age,  and  then  went  to  learn  the  butchering  busi- 

ness with  Alexander  Gould.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  he  went  into  business  on  his  own  account,  and  con- 
tinued it  about  thirty  years,  when  he  retired,  lie  then 
purchased  a farm  in  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  which  he 
has  since  disposed  of.  Mr.  Eden  remembers  very  well 
the  battle  of  North  Point  and  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry.  In  his  youth  he  was  an  attendant  upon  (he 
Rev.  Mr.  Ifenshaw’s  church,  and  has  never  changed  ip 
his  religious  principles.  He  has  been  a member  of  St, 
Andrew’s  Society,  a Scotch  organization,  for  about  forty 
years,  lie  cast  his  first  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson;  subse- 
quently affiliated  with  the  old-line  Whigs  until  the  civil 
war,  and  is  now  a Democrat-  He  fniavried  Miss  Ann 
Caroline  Anderson,  September  3,  1833,  and  has  six  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  foqr  daughters.  His  oldest  daughter 
is  the  wife  of  Edward  Jl.  Moon.  Mr.  Eden,  though  now 
in  his  seventy-second  year,  enjoys  general  good  health,  apd 
bids  fair  for  a green  old  age, 
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fpILSON,  Hon.  Joseph  Alexander,  Lawyer  and 
|K|  State  Senator,  the  youngest  son  of  Joseph  S. 
!..(>  ) and  Eveline  (Sollers)  Wilson,  was  horn  in 

' ''Jit  J V 

'./la  Calvert  County,  Maryland,  September  29,1831. 
•i.  1 1 is  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  from  England, 


and  among  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
lloth  families  own  large  landed  estates  on  the  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  that  county.  Mr.  Wilson  gradu- 
ated at  Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1850,  anil  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  lie 
rapidly  rose  into  prominence  as  a lawyer,  and  in  1856  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  In  i860  he  was 
elected  State’s  Attorney  for  his  county,  and  such  was  his 
popularity  that  he  was  re-elected  continuously,  without 
opposition,  for  the  three  succeeding  terms,  making  a 
period  of  sixteen  years  in  which  he  held  that  office.  In 
1876  he  was  nominated  for  the  State  Senate,  but  his  op- 
ponent, Nathaniel  Duke,  Republican,  was  returned  as 
elected  by  five  votes  Mr.  Wilson  contested  the  election, 
and  a new  election  was  ordered,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  in  the  county. 
He  took  his  seat  in  January,  1878.  He  was  married  in 
1856  to  Miss  Sarah  Eliza,  daughter  of  Hon.  A.  R.  Sollers, 
of  Calvert  County,  who  served  several  terms  in  Congress. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  four  children:  Joseph  I..,  Augustus  S., 
Mary  Frances,  and  Helen. 


jARDCASTI.K,  General  Ildmund  L.  F.,  the 
J|  eldest  son  of  Edward  B.  and  Mary  Ann  (Lock- 
wood)  Ilardeastle,  was  born,  October  18,  1824,  in 
Denton,  Caroline  County,  Maryland.  His  father, 
J4,  Edward  11.  Ilardeastle,  was  a prominent  merchant 
of  the  town,  and  much  esteemed  for  his  high  character. 
Robert  Ilardeastle,  his  great-great  grandfather,  came  from 
England,  and  in  the  year  1748  obtained  a patent  for  lands 
and  settled  in  that  portion  of  Queen  Anne’s  County  which 
was  subsequently  taken  off  to  form  a part  of  Caroline 
County.  Robert  left  several  sons,  one  or  more  of  whom 
removed  to  Virginia  or  the  Western  territory.  Peter,  the 
third  son,  who  was  a soldier  in  our  Revolutionary  war  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Continental  army,  died 
without  issue.  The  eldest  son,  Thomas,  who  founded  the 
family  seat  known  as  “ Castle  Hall,”  in  the  upper  part  of 
Caroline  County,  left  eight  sons,  from  whom  have  descended 
all  of  the  name  now  residing  in  Maryland.  Aaron,  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas,  was  the  grandfather  of  Edmund. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Caleb  Lockwood,  who 
belonged  to  an  old  and  numerous  family  in  Delaware. 
I he  subject  of  this  sketch  grew  up  and  went  to  school  as 
a boy  in  his  native  town,  where  an  academy  was  established 
in  the  year  1840.  Among  his  associates  at  this  school 
were  John  M,  Robinson  and  the  brothers  Willard  and 
Eli  Saulsbury,  who  have  become  men  of  distinction.  The 


former  is  an  eminent  jurist  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Maryland  ; the  two  latter  have  each  repre- 
sented the  Slate  of  Delaware  in  the  United  States  Senate 
for  two  terms,  the  present  Senator  having  been  the  suc- 
cessor of  his  brother,  w ho  is  now  Chancellor  of  Delaware. 
To  complete  their  education  the  Saulsburys  and  Robinson 
went  to  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  where  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Ilardeastle  to  send  his  son  also.  But  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  latter  to  go  to  West  Point,  and  the  fact 
that  Caroline  County  had  never  had  an  appointment  to 
this  institution  favored  his  aspirations.  From  the  Hon. 
James  A.  Pearce,  then  a Representative  in  Congress,  he 
received  the  appointment,  and  after  passing  Hie  required 
examination  he  was  entered  as  tadet  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  June,  1842.  Here  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  credit,  graduating,  June,  1846,  fifth  in  his  class, 
and  in  a short  time  thereafter  he  was  commissioned  a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  the  Corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers.  In  the  same  class  were  Gen- 
erals McClellan,  Foster,  Reno,  Couch,  (Stonewall)  Jack- 
son, Sturgis,  Stoneman,  Oakes,  Maury,  Palmer,  Jones, 
Wilcox,  Gardner,  Maxey,  and  Pickett.  The  Mexican  war 
having  broken  out  the  month  preceding  the  graduation  of 
this  class,  almost  every  member  of  it  was  ordered  to  the 
seat  of  war,  where  an  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  them 
to  put  in  practice  the  military  science  taught  them  at  West 
Point.  Lieutenant  Ilardeastle  was  assigned  to  duty  under 
General  Winfield  Scott,  ami  served  throughout  the  bril- 
liant campaign  that  was  conducted  by  that  distinguished 
commander.  He  participated  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz, 
the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  the  capture  of  the  Castle  of 
Perote  and  of  the  city  of  Puebla,  and  the  battles  of 
Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec,  and  the  city 
of  Mexico.  “ For  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  ” in 
the  severely  contested  battles  of  Churubusco  and  Molino 
del  Rey  he  received  tu'o  brevets,  which  gave  him  the 
rank  of  Captain  from  September  8,  1847,  the  date  of  the 
last-named  battle,  lie  remained  with  the  army  in  Mex- 
ico until  the  termination  of  the  war  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  executed  in  June,  1848.  During  the 
occupation  of  the  enemy’s  capital  the  engineer  officers 
were  ehielly  engaged  in  making  reconnoissances  and  seek- 
ing information  of  the  resources  and  roads  of  the  country, 
with  a view  to  a forward  movement  of  the  army.  But 
several  months  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
there  were  indications  of  a termination  of  the  war  with- 
out further  conquest  of  Mexican  territory.  One  of  the 
most  significant  of  these  indications  was  a request  to  Gen- 
eral Scott  from  the  civil  authorities  of  tlje  city  of  Mexico, 
to  have  made  by  our  engineer  officers  a survey  for  the 
more  perfect  drainage  of  that  city,  and  for  its  protection 
from  the  Hoods  caused  by  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the 
Northern  Lakes.  Serious  injuries  had  been  sustained  by 
these  inundations,  and  it  was  desirable  that  a remedy 
should  be  found  to  guard  against  this  danger  in  the  future. 
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This  duty  was  assigned  to  Captain  Hardeaslle  anil  l.ieu- 
li'iianl  Smith  ul  the  Topographical  Engineers,  who  made 
a survey  and  reported  a plan  and  estimate  for  draining  the 
tipper  Lakes  of  their  surplus  waters;  and  suitable  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  services  rendered  by  these  officers 
were  made  by  the  Mexican  authorities.  When  the  army 
was  recalled  from  Mexico  in  the  summer  of  1848,  Captain 
llardcastle  on  arriving  at  New  Orleans  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Washington.  Here  he  was  occupied  till  the 
next  winter  in  completing  maps  and  reports  of  the  surveys 
he  had  made  in  Mexico.  About  this  time  the  commission 
was  organized  for  running  the  new  boundary  line,  which 
our  recent  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory  under  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  made  it  necessary  to  establish.  As 
the  junior  engineer  officer  Captain  Hardcastle  was  as- 
signed to  astronomical  duty  on  this  Mexican  Boundary 
Commission,  and  for  the  better  protection  of  the  valuable 
instruments  placed  in  his  charge  he  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed by  sea  to  San  Diego,  California.  The  steamer  on 
which  he  sailed  touched  at  Panama  and  took  on  board  the 
rest  of  the  Commission,  which  had  crossed  the  isthmus 
and  were  awaiting  transportation  to  San  Diego,  at  which 
destination  they  all  safely  arrived  in  the  month  of  May, 
1849.  This  Boundary  Commission  was  made  up  of  a 
commissioner  having  diplomatic  functions,  with  a corps  of 
civilians,  a surveyor  with  assistants  (all  civil  engineers), 
whose  duty  it  was  to  run  and  mark  the  boundary  line,  and 
an  astronomical  party,  consisting  of  three  engineer  officers 
of  the  army  and  civil  assistants,  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
termine the  geographical  position  of  this  line.  Beginning 
at  the  initial  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  (one  marine  league 
south  of  the  Bay  of  San  Diego)  this  boundary  was  to  run 
thence  by  a straight  line  to  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado  rivers.  But  in  order  to  compute  the  azimuth  by 
which  this  line  could  be  laid  off  and  run  from  either  end, 
if  was  necessary  first  to  establish  flic  latitude  and  longitude 
of  its  terminal  points.  The  establishing  of  fixed  observa- 
tories, and  the  necessary  observations  and  the  computation 
of  the  same  for  the  determination  of  the  correct  geographi- 
cal position  of  these  two  points,  occupied  about  a year. 
W hile  this  work  was  going  on  at  both  ends  of  the  line 
‘Captain  llardcastle  was  making  reconnoissanees  of  the 
intermediate  country.  The  length  of  this  line  was  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  he  found  it  would  cross 
two  ranges  of  mountains  and  a sand  desert,  the  width  of 
which  was  more  than  one  third  of  the  distance.  This 
desert  was  destitute  of  grass  or  water,  and  over  its  burning 
sands  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  midday  ranged  at 
one  hundred  and  six  degrees.  He  reported  that  it  would 
be  a difficult  and  laborious  work  to  run  and  mark  this 
boundary,  but  he  thought  it  was  practicable  to  do  so  by  es- 
tablishing points  on  the  crests  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and 
by  employing  a small  force, — say  a working  party  of  three 
persons, — which  could  be  supplied  with  water  and  provi- 
sions by  relays  of  pack  nudes,  to  operate  across  the  desert. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  appropriation  of  one  hun- 
dred and  lilty  thousand  dollars  that  had  been  made  for  this 
work  was  being  exhausted  by  the  maintenance  of  the  two 
corps  composing  the  civil  branch  of  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sion. Both  the  commissioner  and  surveyor  had  reported 
that  the  running  and  marking  of  this  line  was  impractica- 
ble, on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  operating  through  the 
unfavorable  country  intervening  between  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  Gila  River.  It  was  under  these  circumstances, 
after  the  astronomical  work  had  been  completed,  that  or- 
ders were  received  from  Washington  to  suspend  further 
operations,  disband  the  Commission,  and  leave  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  in  charge  of  the  work.  Captain  Hard- 
castle being  designated  to  remain  at  San  Diego,  he  sub- 
mitted an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  running  and  marking  the 
line,  amounting  to  the  sum  Tof  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
This  estimate  being  approved, at  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, funds  were  immediately  sent  to  him,  with  instruc- 
tions to  commence  operations..  He  took  the  field  at  once, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  next  summer  he  had  completed 
the  work  at  a cost  within  the  amount  of  his  estimate.  A 
handsome  marble  monument  was  placed  at  the  initial 
point  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  cast-iron  monuments  were 
erected  at  different  points  along  the  line.  Returning  to 
Washington  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  Engineer  Secretary  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board,  then  being  organized  under  a recent  act  of  Congress. 
Up  to  this  time  our  lighthouses  and  buoys,  etc.,  had  been 
under  the  charge  of  the  Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury, 
but  our  growing  commerce  required  for  its  protection  a 
more  efficient  and  better-organized  system  of  control  of 
these  important  aids  to  navigation.  To  accomplish  this 
object  Congress  authorized  the  creation  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board,  to  be  composed  of  three  officers  of  engineers  of 
the  army,  of  three  officers  of  the  navy,  and  of  two  civil- 
ians having  scientific  attainments.  The  commercial  na- 
tions of  Europe,  especially  England  and  Prance,  had 
made  great  progress  and  improvement  in  the  structure  of 
lighthouses,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of  illuminating  llic/i. 
Iron  pile  foundations  were  found  to  be  less  costly  and 
better  adapted  to  certain  localities  than  solid  masonry, 
and  for  the  cumbrous  metallic  reflectors  there  had  been 
substituted  the  glass  lens,  which  gave  a stronger  and  bet- 
ter light.  But  in  order  to  avail  of  these  and  other  modern 
improvements  an  entire  change  of  our  lighthouse  system 
was  necessary.  The  first  important  step  taken  was  to 
divide  our  coast  into  districts,  which  were  placed  in 
charge  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  as  lighthouse 
inspectors,  who  were  required  to  makp  frequent  inspec- 
tions and  reports.  As  Engineer  Secretary  of  this  board, 
Captain  llardcastle  had  under  his  supervision  the  prepar- 
ation of  plans  for  new  lighthouses  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  old  ones  as  iliey  were  modified  from  time 
to  time.  Besides  he  had  to  conduct  the  correspond- 
ence in  reference  to  the  execution  of  such  work.  lie 
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prepared  the  plans  for  the  Screw-pile  ldghthou.se  on 
Seven  Foot  Knoll  at  the  mouth  of  l’atapsco  River,  and  of 
the  Minot’s  Ledge  Lighthouse  on  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts. Itolh  these  .struct tires  are  good  specimens  ol  engi- 
neering shill,  Imt  very  dillcrclit  in  character  as  well  as  cost. 
One  is  an  open  framework  of  wrought  iron  exposed  to  the 
ice-flow  from  the  Susquehanna  River,  the  other  is  a mas- 
sive granite  tower  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic 
wave,  and  each  has  successfully  withstood  the  severe 
shock  it  was  designed  to  resist.  After  a service  of  more 
than  four  years  on  this  duty  Captain  llardcastle  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army,  and  settled  in  Talbot  County, 
Maryland,  where  he  has  since  devoted  himself  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  A few  years  prior  to  his  resignation  he  had 
married-  Sarah  D.,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  William 
Ilughlelt,  a wealthy  and  influential  gentleman  of  the  same 
county.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a man  of  his 
character  and  qualifications  would  remain  in  retirement 
upon  his  farm.  lie  declined  to  take  part  on  either  side  in 
the  late  civil  war;  but  he  made  himself  useful  to  the  peo- 
ple by  protecting  them  from  the  extortions  of  swindlers  en- 
gaged during  the  war  in  furnishing  substitutes  for  drafted 
men.  In  1S67  he  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the 
Maryland  and  Delaware  Railroad,  which  had  become  so 
seriously  embarrassed  in  its  finances  that  all  work  upon  it 
had  been  abandoned.  1 1 is  friends  were  surprised  that  he 
would  accept  the  presidency  of  a company  in  the  desperate 
situation  this  was  believed  to  be  in  ; but  he  did  not  do  so 
till  after  careful  consideration  of  the  matter.  The  road  had 
been  built  as  far  as  Ridgely  in  Caroline  County,  where  it 
stopped  for  want  of  funds  or  credit  to  carry  it  further,  and 
unless  it  was  extended  to  Easton  the  people  of  Talbot 
County  would  reap  little  or  no  benefit  from  their  means 
already  expended  in  this  work.  After  satisfying  himself 
that  but  a small  amount  of  mortgage  bonds  hail  been  issued, 
he  accepted  the  position,  on  condition  that  the  existing 
contract  was  to  be  annulled  when  the  road  reached  Hills- 
borough, anil  that  no  more  bonds  should  be  paid  out,  but 
that  the  work  should  be  paid  for  in  money  as  it  progressed 
beyond  this  point.  On  this  basis  the  road  would  belong  to 
the  stockholders  by  whose  means  it  was  built.  Under  Ids 
administration  public  confidence  w as  restored,  and  the  four 
miles  of  road  to  Hillsborough  were  built  on  the  re-estab- 
lished credit  of  the  company.  Hut  a controversy  arose  be- 
tween him  and  the  contractor  as  to  the  mode  of  payment 
for  work  beyond  this  point,  which  resulted  in  his  retire- 
ment from  the  presidency  at  the  end  of  the  year.  About  this 
time  he  was  made  a Director  in  the  Easton  National  Bank  of 
Maryland.  Being  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  he  served 
in  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  session  of  1S70,  and  was 
made  Chairman  ol  the  Committee  on  Militia  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  lie  was  the  author 
of  the  militia  law  and  several  important  local  laws  adopted 
at  that  session.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Groome  a Brigadier-General  in  the  State  militia, 


which  appointment  was  subsequently  renewed  by  Gover- 
nor Carroll.  Under  the  Assessment  Act  of  1876  he  was 
also  appointed  by  Governor  Carroll  on  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol and  Review  lor  Talbot  County,  and  by  his  associates 
he  was  made  I’rcsident  ol  the  board.  In  this  position  lie 
rendered  most  valuable  and  satisfactory  service  in  the 
equalization  and  fair  adjustment  of  taxes.  Again  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  session 
of  1878.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  Tributaries  he  prepared  a bill  regulating 
the  oyster  interest,  which  was  highly  commended,  but  the 
influence  of  the  dredgers  was  sufficient  to  defeat  its  pas- 
sage. The  measure  with  which  he  was  most  prominently 
identified  was  the  Elevator  Bill,  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
It  was  an  important  measure  for  the  protection  of  the  grain 
and  fruit-growers  of  Maryland,  who  are  subjected  to  seri- 
ous loss  for  want  of  adequate  provision  for  the  reception, 
storage,  and  handling  of  these  important  staple  products. 
But  there  was  violent  opposition  to  its  passage  by  the  large 
dealers  in  Baltimore  city,  and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
having  reported  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional,  it  was 
defeated  without  a fair  consideration  of  its  merits.  With- 
out being  a partisan  he  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  and 
wields  a considerable  influence.  General  llardcastle  is  a 
member  of  the  l'rotestant  Episcopal  Church,  lie  resides 
in  the  town  of  Easton,  and  has  four  sons  : Richard,  Thomas, 
Edward,  and  llughlett. 


f^'w^cLANE,  IIon.  Robert  Milugan,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Louis  McLane,  of  Delaware,  was  born 
'iy  'k  31  Wilmington  in  that  State,  June  23,  1815. 
His  father,  after  twenty  years  of  distinguished 
public  service  as  Representative  in  Congress,  as 
Senator,  as  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  then  Secretary  of  State,  retired  from  politi- 
cal life  in  1837,  and  settled  in  Maryland,  having  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  vigor  and  capacity  with  which  he  administered 
its  a Hairs  during  the  long  period  of  his  presidency,  made 
those  years  memorable  in  the  history  of  that  great  work. 
Colonel  Allan  McLane,  of  Delaware,  the  grandfather  of 
lion.  R.  M.  McLane,  was  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit 
in  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  friend  of  Washington,  who 
honored  him  with  an  important  and  responsible  civil  office 
under  the  government  formed  in  1787,  which  he  retained 
until  his  death  in  1821).  Catharine  Mary.  Milligan, ' the 
mother  of  the  subject  <>(  this  sketch,  a woman  ol  superior 
character  and  accomplishment,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Sally  (Jones)  Milligan,  of  Cecil  -County,  both 
of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  respected  lamilies  ol  Mary- 
land. Robert  M.  McLane  was  placed  at  an  early  age  at 
a noted  school  in  Wilmington,  and  in  1827  was  sent  to 
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St.  Mary’s  College  in  Baltimore.  Two  years  later  his 
lather  took  him  to  Europe  ami  placed  him  under  an  in- 
structor in  Baris.  In  that  city  he  attended  the  classes  at 
the  College  liourbon,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Gen- 
eral Lafayette,  who  cherislicd  an  affectionate  remembrance 
of  his  grandfather.  Returning  to  the  United  Stales  in 
1851,  and  having  at  that  time  a preference  for  military  life, 
he  was  appointed  a cadet  at  West  Point  by  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  graduating  in  July,  1837,  and  was  commissioned 
a Second  Lieutenant  in  the  First  Artillery.  The  same 

summer  he  joined  his  regiment  and  took  command  of  his 

■Is  J & 

. company  in  Florida,  where  his  services  merited  and  re- 

th  111  lour  yea  ■'  . 1 1 

ceived  the  commendation  of  his  brother  officers  of  all 

••  commit  1 ■ 

, grades.  The  following  spring  he  was  ordered  with  his 
company  to  join  General  Scott  in  the  Cherokee  country, 
Georgia,  and  later  in  the  same  year  was  transferred  to  the 
newly  organized  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  and 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Taylor,  then  operating  in 
Florida.  With  him  he  remained  till  the  fall  of  1839, 
when  he  joined  Captain  Canfield,  then  engaged  in  a mili- 
tary survey  of  the  Northern  Lakes,  and  with  whom  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  he  went  to  Europe,  in 
January,  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  system  of 
dykes  and  drainage  in  Holland  and  Italy.  While  in  Paris, 
August  2 of  that  year,  Lieutenant  McLane  was  married 
to  Georgine-,  daughter  of  David  Urquhart,  a prominent 
and  wealthy  merchant  of  Louisiana.  On  his  return  he 
proceeded  to  New  Orleans  with  Captain  George  W. 
Hughes,  Topographical  Engineer,  for  a military  survey  of 
the  approaches  to  that  city,  and  was  engaged  in  similar 
services  for  the  two  following  years.  His  winters  had 
been  passed  in  Washington,  where,  it  having  been  always 
his  father’s  wish  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  law, 
and  his  own  tastes  leading  him  to  decide  on  that  profes- 
sion, he  pursued  a course  of  legal  study,  and  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  District  of  Columbia  shortly 
before  sailing  for  Europe  in  1841.  He  continued  his 
studies  from  that  time,  and  in  October,  1843,  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Reared  in  the  society  of  public  men  he  at  once  took  part 
in  the  political  alliiirs  of  the  Stale  and  o(  the  country,  se- 
eming immediate  recognition  as  an  able  public  speaker, 
and  as  possessing  talents  of  a high  order.  He  actively 
participated  in  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  party  lo  carry 
Maryland  in  the  exciting  Presidential  campaign  of  1844, 
and  the  following  year  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. The  finances  of  the  State  being  at  that  time  in  an 
embarrassed  condition,  he  sustained  the  Governor  in  his 
recommendation  of  a faithful  fulfilment  of  all  obligations, 
and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  passage  of  laws 
by  which  the  faith  and  credit  of  Maryland  were  main- 
tained. He  also  advocated  ably  the  right  of  the  p tipple  to 
assemble  in  sovereign  convention  and  alter  their  Constitu- 
tion as  they  might  see  lit.  It*  the  fall  of  1847  Mr.  McLane 


was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Maryland,  lie  warmly  defended  the  Mexican 
war  policy  of  the  administration,  and  was  soon  recognized 
as  a prompt  and  forcible  debater.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  he  rendered  efficient  service  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  Baltimore,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  second  Congressional  term,  1851,  during  which  he  had 
been  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Baltimore  City  passed  resolutions  thanking  him  for  his 
efforts.  In  the  fall  of  1849  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress 
by  a largely  increased  majority,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
this  term  proceeded  to  California,  where  he  remained 
actively  engaged  in  professional  business  until  the  summer 
of  1852.  In  the  fall  of  this  year  he  was  elected  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  as  a Presidential  Elector.  In  the  fall 
of  1853  he  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  Commis- 
sioner to  China,  with  the  power  of  a Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, and  at  the  same  time  accredited  to.  Japan, -.Siam,  

Corea,  and  Cochin-China.  A naval  force  being  placed  by 
the  President  subject  to  his  control,  he  at  once  set  out  on 
this  important  mission,  and  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  in 
April,  1854.  The  account  of  his  services  there  forms  a 
most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

His  health  suffering  during  the  following  summer,  and 
the  peculiar  attitude  which  affairs  had  assumed  leading 
him  to  consider  that  the  public  interests  did  not  longer  re- 
quire him  to  remain  in  China,  he  requested  his  recall,  and 
a successor  being  appointed  he  returned  to  Baltimore. 

He  represented  his  Congressional  District  in  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  which  assembled  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1856,  and  in  1859  was  appointed  by  President  Bu- 
chanan Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  to  which  he  proceeded,  and, 

April  7,  1859,  presented  his  credentials  to  President  Juarez. 
Affairs  in  that  country  were  then  in  a greatly  disturbed 
condition,  and  Mr.  McLane  was  empowered  with  au- 
thority to  exercise  his  own  discretion  in  many  important 
particulars,  which,  he  did  with  great  wisdom,  and  nego- 
tiated and  signed  a treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
citizens,  when  the  culmination  here  of  the  difficulties 
between  the  North  and  the  South  satisfied  him  that  further 
negotiations  would  be  useless,  and  resigning  his  mission 
he  returned  to  his  family  in  Baltimore.  He  took  part  in 
the  public  discussions,  and  represented  that  city  in  one  or 
more  State  conventions  that  assembled  in  the  early 
months  of  1861,  adhering  with  firmness  to  the  opinions 
and  principles  he  had  always  advocated.  When  the 
Legislature  met  in  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  one  of  a 
Commission  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  in  reference  to  what  was 
considered  by  that  body  the  unconstitutional  proceedings 
of  the  Federal  authorities  within  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Upon  -the  report  of  this  Commission,  the  Legislature 
formally  resolved  that  it  was  not  expedient  for  the  State  to 
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secede,  but  protested  against  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
between  the  States,  in  which  it  refused  in  any  way  to  par- 
ticipate. In  the  winter  of  1863  Mr.  McLane  was  en- 
gaged as  counsel  for  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  in  San 
Francisco  and  New  York,  and  in  the  course  of  the  two 
following  years  visited  Kurope  several  times  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  that  attached  to  that  engagement, 
lie  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  Convention  which 
met  at  St.  Louis  in  the  summer  of  1876  and  nominated 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In 
the  autumn  of  1877  lie  was  elected  State  Senator  for  four 
years  from  January  1,  1878,  and  in  the  important  session 
of  that  year  was  one  of  the  leading  members.  In  the  fall 
of  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  which 
commenced  with  the  special  session  of  1879,  and  in  which 
he  is  still  serving.  The  long  experience  of  Mr.  McLane 
in  public  affairs  and  his  recognized  ability  as  a leader 
have  pla.ced  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  statesmen  of  his 
party,  and  in  him  Maryland  takes  a leading  position  in 
the  great  controversies  now  at  issue  in  the  representative 
halls  of  the  nation. 


SfajlENLY,  John  R.,  Major-General  of  Volunteers  and 
SJnjLl  the  highest  Commissioned  volunteer  officer  of  the 
.j  i ' State  of  Maryland  during  the  war,  was  born  in  the 
(W)»  city  of  Baltimore  in  1822.  His  father,  Edward 
Kenly,  was  descended  from  an  English  Presbyterian 
family  that  came  to  America  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Harford 
County,  Maryland.  His  mother’s  name  was  Reese,  origi- 
nally spelled  Rhys.  The  family  were  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  They  came  from  Wales  to  America  in 
1749,  and  settled  near  Baltimore,  where  they  have  since 
resided.  Mr.  Edward  Kenly  was  a merchant  and  manu- 
facturer in  Baltimore.  His  son,  John  R.,  received  a good 
education  at  private  schools,  after  which  he  entered  his 
father’s  counting-house,  and  remained  in  his  employ  until 
he  relinquished  business.  I he  sou  then  commenced  the 
study  of  law  with  |ohn  S.  McCulloh,  Esq.,  the  law  pail 
net  of  the  late  lion.  James  M.  Buchanan,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1845.  lie  practiced  his  profession 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  when  he  raised 
a company  of  volunteers,  with  which,  June  2,  1846,  he 
joined  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  11.  Watson’s  Battalion 
of  Baltimore  Volunteers  for  twelve  months’  service.  At 
an  early  age  he  had  been  a private  in  the  well-known 
“ Eagle  Artillery  ” of  Baltimore,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  a Lieutenant,  which  rank  he  held  when  com- 
missioned a Captain  in  Watson’s  Battalion.  The  Battalion 
sailed  from  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac  River,  landing  onthe 
Brazos  Santiago,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  July  2, 
1846,  and  joining  General  Taylor’s  army  marched  from  the 


Rio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del  Norte,  to  Monterey,  the  capital 
of  the  Stale  of  New  Leon.  Captain  Kenly  took  part  in  the 
three  days’  battles,  beginning  September  21,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Monterey.  On  the  fall  of  Watson 
he  rallied  the  command  and  kept  it  in  action  until  the 
bat tie  ended  for  that  day.  He  was  especially  mentioned 
for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  in  the  report  made  by 
Captain  James  E.  Stewart,  the  then  commanding  officer  of 
the  Battalion.  The  Baltimore  Battalion  was  subsequently 
brigaded  with  General  Quitman’s  brigade  of  Tennesseeans 
and  Georgians.  Captain  Kenly  advanced  with  the  brigade 
to  Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  where 
they  drove  out  the  enemy  and  occupied  the  city.  From 
thence,  after  guarding  the  Tula  Pass  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  he  marched  with  General  Twiggs’s  division  to 
Tampico.  Here  the  term  for  which  the  Battalion  had  en- 
listed expired,  the  command  was  mustered  out  of  service-, - 
and  Captain  Kenly  returned  to  Baltimore,  arriving  June 
27,  1847.  He,  however,  soon  received  a commission  as 
Major  in  a regiment  raised  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  less^than  a month  again  sailed  from  Bal- 
timore, with  a battalion  under  his  command,  for  Vera  Cruz. 
F'rom  thence  he  marched  with  his  battalion  under  Colonel 
Hughes,  who  had  a well-appointed  force,  and  participated 
in  the  affairs  at  the  San  Juan,  lil  Paso  de  Ovejas,  and  car- 
ried by  assault  the  fort  at  the  National  Bridge  over  the  A11- 
tiqua  River.  The  next  service  of  Major  Kenly  was  in  the 
region  known  from  its  insalubrity  and  heats  as  the  Tierra 
Ca/ieute,  where  he  remained  for  several  months  actively 
engaged  in  military  operations  against  the  guerillas. 
Thence  he  was  ordered  to  Jalapa,  where  his  comnpand 
was  stationed  until  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  re- 
sulted in  the  proclamation  of  peace.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  armistice  which  preceded  the  formal  declaration  of 
peace  he  visited  the  city  of  Mexico, and  also  all  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  in  company  with  and  by  in- 
vitation of  Major-General  Worth.  The  war  being  over, 
he  left  Vera  Cruz  with  his  regiment,  June  17,  1848,  reached 
his  home  in  Baltimore  July  22,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service  at  Fort  McHenry.  He  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  1S50  was  nominated 
by  the  Whig  parly  as  a candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland,  hut  the  Democratic 
candidate  was  elected.  Prior  to  this  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Whigs  of  Baltimore  as  a candidate  for  the 
State  Legislature,  but  on  this  occasion  also  the  Democrats 
were  successful.  On  January  29,  1850,  the  following 
joint  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  : j 

(No.  12.) 

RESOLUTIONS  IN  FAVOR  OF  MAJOR  JOHN  R.  KENLY. 

Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That 
the  thanks  Of  his  native  State  are  hereby  tendered  to  Major 
John  R.  Kenly,  late  of  Maryland  ami  District  of  Colum- 
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liia  volunteers  clinched  to  l lie  United  Stales  Army,  for  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  display ed  in  the  Held  during;  the  recent 
war  witli  Mexico. 

Resolved,  That  li is  Excellency,  the  Governor,  be  re- 
<|Uc;,tcd  to  transmit  to  Major  Kenly  a copy  of  the  foregoing 
resolution,  duly  ant  lieut  icalial. 

Major  Kenly  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861.  In 
April  of  that  year  he  was  busily  engaged,  with  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Baltimore,  in 
forming  military  companies  intended  for  the  support  of 
the  Federal  Government.  His  was  the  central  figure  in 
those  excited  days  in  the  history  of  Maryland.  His 
services,  and  those  of  other  loyal  men  rendered  at 
that  critical  time,  were  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is 
impossible  in  a brief  sketch  like  this  to  go  into  all  the 
details  of  that  eventful  period,  with  almost  every  one  of 
which  Major  Kenly’s  name  was  connected.  They  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  war,  and  are  preserved  in  the  im- 
perishable records  of  the  country.  A full  account  of  the 
events  of  this  time,  and  of  the  history  of  the  regiment 
which  Colonel  Kenly  commanded,  is  given  in  the  His- 
torical Record  of  the  First  Maryland  Infantry , published 
at  Washington  in  1871  by  Camper  & Kirkley,  members 
of  the  regiment.  Major  Kenly  was  appointed  Colonel  by 
President  Lincoln,  June  II,  1861,  and  left  Baltimore  to 
join  his  regiment  July  16,  after  being  relieved  from  duty 
as  Provost- Marshal  of  Baltimore.  In  the  memorable 
battle  of  Front  Royal,  May  23,  1862,  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  regiment,  after  a long  and  desperate  struggle  with 
overpowering  numbers,  was  captured,  and  Colonel  Kenly 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  column  severely  wounded.  Being 
unable  to  travel,  and  his  wounds  being  very  severe,  he 
was  released  on  parole  May  31,  and  returned  to  his  home 
in  Baltimore.  He  was  declared  exchanged  on  August  15. 
As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he  hastened  to 
Washington,  accompanied  by  Governor  Bradford  and  a 
few  personal  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
speedy  exchange  of  both  officers  and  men  captured  at 
Front  Uoyul,  and  w ho  were  then  sulleting  all  the  horrors 
ol  Belle  Lie  and  other  rebel  prisons,  lie  was  warmly 
received  by  the  President  and  Secretary  Stanton,  the 
President  emphatically  expressing  to  him  his  gratitude  for 
the  heroic  defence  he  had  made  of  his  post.  His  mission 
was  successful,  and  by  September  17  all  the  prisoners  were 
released.  On  August  22,  1862,  Colonel  Kenly  received 
from  President  Lincoln  the  appointment  of  Brigadier- 
General  of  United  Stales  Volunteers,  his  appointment 
reading,  “ For  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Front 
Royal.”  General  Kenly  was  assigned  by  order  of  Major- 
General  Halleck  to  the  command  of  the  Maryland 
Brigade,  which  he  had  organized  in  pursuance  of  orders 
from  the  War  Department.  In  September,  at  the  time  d¥ 
General  Lee’s  advance  into  Maryland,  he  was  placed  in 
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command  of  all  the  troops  in  Baltimore,  excepting  those 
in  the  forts,  At  the  news  of  the  battle  being  fought  at 
Antietam,  he  hastened  thither  under  orders  to  report  to 
General  McClellan,  and  arrived  in  time  to  render  impor- 
tant assistance  at  Hagerstown,  lie  subsequently  com- 
ma 1 ided  the  defences  ol  I Impel ’s  Ferry,  and  made  a rapid 
maicli  with  his  brigade  to  the  relief  of  the  Union  troops 
shut  up  in  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia.  In  June,  1863,  the 
Maryland  Brigade  was  assigned  to  the  division  of  Major- 
General  French,  and  General  Kenly  marched  with  it  to 
join  Meade’s  Army  of  the  Potomac,  e>i  route  for  Gettys- 
burg. Halting  a little  beyond  the  city  of  Frederick,  he 
received  orders  to  march  with  the  Maryland  Brigade  and 
the  Seventeenth  Indiana  Battery  to  retake  Maryland 
Heights  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  This  was  a movement  of 
great  importance.  General  Kenly  regained  the  Heights, 
surprising  the  enemy  after  a forced  march.  On  July  12, 
1863,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Divi- 
sion, First  Army  Corps,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  until  March  25,  1864,  when  upon 
the  consolidation  of  the  five  corps  of  the  army  into  but 
three,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a Military  Dis- 
trict in  the  Middle  Department,  and  bade  adieu  to  the 
Maryland  Brigade,  which  he  had  now  commanded  for 
more  than  a year  and  a half,  and  with  the  First  Regiment, 
of  which  he  had  been  in  the  field  for  nearly  three  years. 
A highly  complimentary  address,  signed  by  one  hundred 
and  five  commissioned  officers  of  his  late  command,  was 
presented  to  General  Kenly,  expressing  their  heartfelt 
regret  at  the  separation,  and  conveying  to  him  the  assu- 
rance of  their  friendship,  regard,  and  respect.  In  the  lime 
intervening  to  the  following  September,  he  commanded 
the  Third  Separate  Brigade,  Eighth  Army  Corps,  a Brigade 
in  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps,  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  the  District  of  Harper’s  Ferry;  to  June,  1865, 
the  First  Separate  Brigade,  Eighth  Army  Corps,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
On  March  13,  1865,  he  was  breveted  Major-General  of 
Volunteers,  “ for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during 
the  war.”  He  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service  at 
the  end  of  the"  war,  August  24,  18(15.  The  General  As- 
sembly of  Maryland  passed  a resolution,  March  to,  1S02, 
“That,  without  wishing  to  draw  any  inv+flious  distinction, 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Maryland  is  eminently  due 
to  Colonel  John  R.  Kenly,  of  the  First  Maryland  Regi- 
ment, for  his  early,  prompt,  and  distinguished  services  in 
the  cause  of  his  country.”  On  December  31,  1865,  1 1 is 
Honor,  John  Lee  Chapman,  Mayor,  presented  to  General 
Kenly  a sword  in  behalf  of  the  Corporate  Authorities  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  “ For  his  distinguished  services  in 
defence  of  the  Union  during  the  war  l»f  the  Rebellion.” 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  General  Kenly  has  devoted 
himself  to  his  profession.  In  1S72  he  wrote  and  published 
an  interesting  history  of  the  war  with  Mexico  in  1846-47- 
48,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  a Maryland  Volunteer. 
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BIO  GRAPHICA  L C YCL  OPED  I A . 


Srl^OWNSENI),  Hon.  Wii.son,  Farmer  and  Legislator, 
V A y was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  February  1 8, 
' i 1829.  His  parents,  Matthias  B.  and  Sarah  A. 
i Townsend,  were  natives  of  Maryland,  and  both  of 
J J English  descent.  Mr.  Townsend  received  a plain 
English  education,  and  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father’s 
farm.  He  has  been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for 
many  years.  In  1857  he  furnished  ties  for  the  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  and  for  some 
time  acted  as  agent  of  the  road  at  Stemmer’s  Run.  He 
has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  as  School  Com- 
missioner of  Baltimore  County.  In  1877  he  was  elected 
to  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  by  a majority  of  over  nineteen  hundred.  Mr.  Town- 
send has  been  an  earnest  friend  of  the  temperance  cause  all 
his  life.  He  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Order  of 
Freemasons  for  fifteen  years.  On  October  16,  1856,  he 
married  Mary  L.  Robey,  daughter  of  Walter  W.  Robey, 
of  Prince  Oeorge’s  County,  and  has  three  children  living. 


■31^({^LEES,  IIknry,  Leather  Manufacturer,  was  born, 
April  12,  1813,  at  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany,  of 
YCsf  which  place  his  father,  Conrad  Klees,  was  also  a 
d|jjlj5i  native.  After  receiving  as  good  an  education  as 
4>  the  schools  of  his  native  place  could  furnish,  he> 
at  the  age  of  about  twenty  years,  went  to  England,  where 
he  became  engaged  in  the  tanning  and  currying  business, 
which  he  pursued  for  about  two  and  a half  years,  when  be- 
came to  this  country  and  settled  in  Baltimore  in  1 8 39.  lie 
arrived  with  hut  little  money,  and  worked  on  a railroad  for 
a month,  when  he  procured  work  at  four  dollars  a week  in 
the  tannery  of  James  Carrigan,  with  whom  he  continued 
for  ten  years,  his  industry  and  faithfulness  being  rewarded 
by  an  increase  in  his  wages  during  that  period.  In  all  this 
time  he  was  greatly  aided  by  his  wife,  whom  he  had  wedded 
shortly  after  settling  in  Baltimore.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  time  above  mentioned  he  found  himself  in  possession 
ol  two  hundred  and  titty  dollars.  1 1 0 then  invested  one 
hundred  dollars  in  sheepskins,  which  he  tanned  after  sell- 
ing the  wool.  Finding  that  this  was  a profitable  operation 
he  employed  a man  to  help  him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  had  in  his  employ  three  workmen,  and  a thousand 
dollars  in  his  possession.  At  the  expiration  of  live  years  his 
working  force  increased  to  live  men,  and  his  capital  to  six 
thousand  dollars.  In  1855  he  lost  all  he  had  made  by  an 
unfortunate  purchase  in  the  line  of  his  business,  At  the 
end  of  about  a year  and  a half,  however,  he  was  able  to 
liquidate  all  his  debts,  and  again  began  to  accumulate 
money.  He  added  to  his  business  the  tanning  of  goat- 
skins, and  in  1864  bought  a sole  leather  tannery  in  Fred- 
erick Comity,  Maryland,  where,  besides  rail  and  water 
facilities,  lie  secured  many  other  decided  advantages  over 


city  tanneries,  such  as  low  taxes,  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  bark,  cheap  labor,  etc.  The  capacity  of  his  tannery  is 
three  hundred  sides  a week,  and  sixty  skilled  workmen 
now  find  employment  under  Mr.  Klees.  In  1865  Mr. 
Klees  associated  with  him  in  the  business  his  two  sons, 
John  and  Henry  Klees,  Jr.,  under  the  firm  style  of  Henry 
Klees  & Sons.  John  died  in  1878,  and  the  present  firm  is 
Henry  Klees  & Son.  For  twenty-eight  years  Mr.  Klees 
has  prosecuted  his  business  in  one  locality,  No.  15  Saratoga 
Street.  In  1840  he  joined  the  United  Brethren  Church. 
In  1844,  in  connection  with  Rev.  Adam  Muller,  he  or- 
ganized the  German  Methodist  Church,  now  situated  on 
Broadway,  and  from  which  sprung  the  six  German  Metho- 
dist churches  which  that  city  now  contains,  and  which 
comprise  an  aggregate  membership  of  over  six  thousand. 
Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Broadway  Church  Mr. 
Klees  has  been  officially  connected  with  it,  and  was  the 
Superintendent  of  its  Sabbath-school  for  fifteen  years.  He 
has  six  children  living,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom  are  married.  Mr.  Klees  is  a gentleman  of  sterling 
integrity  and  high  moral  principle. 


^'^T^OSS,  Edmund  C.,  Merchant,  was  born  in  Franklin 
County’  Pennsylvania-  His  father,  who  died  in 
sujsi  " 1835,  was  William  Ross,  of  the  above  county, 

? whose  father,  Adam  Ross,  came  from  Ireland  in 
J-  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania.  Edmund’s  mother  was  Maria  Craw- 
ford, a native  of  Franklin  County.  His  granduncle,  Wil- 
liam Ross  the  elder,  was  a native  of  Ireland.  He  preceded 
his  brother  Adam  to  America,  originally  settling  at  Elk- 
rulge  Landing,  Howard  County,  Maryland,  and  subse- 
quently removing  to  Baltimore,  where  he  established  a 
grocery  and  variety  store  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Market 
(now  Baltimore)  Street  and  Marsh  Market  Space.  This 
was  about  the  year  1785.  In  connection  with  his  corner 
store  he  conducted  another  on  Market  Street,  a few  doors 
east  of  the  Space,  now  known  as  No.  15  West  Baltimore 
Street,  his  copartners  in  the  latter  establishment  being 
James  and  Joseph  Ross,  his  nephews.  In  1820  William 
Ross  died;  aged  sixty  years,  and  in  1825  James  and  Joseph 
dissolved  partnership.  After  the  death  of  William  Ross, 
the  corner  store  was  continued  by  Benjamin  and  Adam 
Ross^  until  1830;  and  about  this  time  a partnership  was 
formed  under  the  firm  name  of  Joseph  and  Adam  Ross, 
which  carried  on  two  stores,  one  fronting  on  Market  and 
one  on  Marsh  Market  Space.  In  i8qji  Edmund  C.  Ross, 
who  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Baltimore, 
started  the  grocery  business  at  the  same  stand  where  he  is 
at  .present  located,  No.  15  West  Baltimore  Street,  and  has 
jirosecuted  the  business  at  one  place  for  a third  of  a cen- 
tury. flic  warehouse  he  occupies  is  quite  a venerable 
structure,  thy  date  of  its  erection  being  1807.  lie  has  al- 
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ways  lccl  a quiet,  undemonstrative  life,  devoting  himself  to 
his  business,  and  eschewing  politics.  His  uncle,  Benja- 
min Ross,  was  quite  prominent  in  political  life,  and  repre- 
sented his  ward  in  the  C sty  Council  of  Baltimore.  The 
establishment  of  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Ross  may  be  regarded  as 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Baltimore,  continued  as  it  has  been 
by  the  Ross  family  for  three  generations,  whose  pioneer  in 
America  founded  it  nearly  a century  ago.  During  all  this 
long  period  the  Rosses  have  maintained  their  commercial 
integrity  and  honor. 


||S«|MITH,  Hon.  Washington  Augustus,  M.D.,  son 
of  Frederick  and  Mary  A.  (Cover)  Smith,  was  born 
in  Jefferson  County,  Virginia,  December  20,  1820. 
| His  grandfather,  Charles  Smith,  of  Lorraine,  at  that 
■I,  time  a province  of  France,  came  over  in  the  French 
service  as  sub  lieutenant  of  Marines  under  Count  Roch- 
ambeau,  and  was  with  the  French  fleet  at  Yorktown  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  returned 
to  France  with  the  fleet,  but,  in  1785,  came  again  to  the 
United  States  with  his  wife,  and  settled  in  Virginia,  where 
his  son  Frederick  was  born.  Young  W.  A.  Smith  attended 
the  district  school  till  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  spent 
two  years  at  the  Winchester  Academy,  and  in  1839  entered 
the  office  of  the  late  Professor  John  R.  W.  Durbon,  M.D., 
of  Baltimore.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  ma- 
triculated in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Washington 
University,  taking  one  course,  and  after  two  courses  in  the 
University  of  Maryland  he  graduated  M.D.  in  the  class  of 
1842,  having  been  for  the  whole  time  also  a pupil  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Durbon.  His  desire  was  to  emigrate  to  Mexico, 
and  through  the  influence  of  friends  his  commission  as 
Surgeon  in  the  Mexican  Army  was  nearly  obtained,  when 
difficulties  between  the  two  Governments  thwarted  his  plans, 
and  lie  finally  settled  on  Taylor’s  Island,  Dorchester  County, 
which  he  has  ever  since  made  his  home.  Here,  industri- 
ous and  enthusiastic,  he  soon  won  many  friends  and  a good 
practice,  and  in  1847  married  Jane  L.,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Samuel  K.  Travers,  one  of  the  most  estimable  citi- 
zens of  the  county,  and  connected  with  some  of  the  oldest 
and  best  families  of  flic  State.  In  1848  he  purchased  a 
farm  on  the  island,  on  which  he  has  since  resided,  devot- 
ing himself  in  the  intervals  of  political  service  most  assidu- 
ously to  his  practice  and  to  agriculture,  of  which  he  is 
very  fond,  and  in  which  he  has  great  success,  particularly 
in  his  adoption  of  all  the  great  improvements  of  the  times. 
In  1849  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  party  for  a seat  in 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  was  elected  without  opposi- 
tion, serving  in  the  session  of  1850,  made  memorable  by 
the  passage  of  the  act  calling  the  first  Constitutional 
Convention  for  remodelling  the  Constitution  of  the  Stale. 
In  1859  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for 


the  Legislature,  but  failed  of  an  election  by  two  votes, 
lie  and  his  . wife  owned  fifty-five  slaves,  and  in  the 
stormy  scenes  of  the  war  their  sympathies  were  with 
the  South,  though  they  did  no  more  than  to  express 
their  opinions,  and  Mr,  Smith  declares  that  he  would  not 
now  restore  slavery  if  lie  could.  I11  1864  he  was  elected 
by  a large  majority  of  the  Democrats  of  his  county  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  that  year,  which  assembled 
in  April  and  continued  in  session  until  September.  It  was 
a time  of  great  excitement,  and  the  debates  in  that  body 
perhaps  were  never  equalled  in  the  councils  of  the  State. 
By  its  acts  slavery  in  the  State  was  abolished,  the  party  to 
which  Mr.  Smith  belonged  being  in  the  minority.  In  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  was  elected  by  a very 
large  majority,  taking  his  seat  in  the  session  of  1865,  and 
again  in  1866.  In  1867  he  was  the  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  State  Senate,  and  received  every  vote 
cast  in  the  county  for  that  office,  lie  served  with  great 
acceptance  to  his  constituents.-  In  1871  he  was  elected  by 
a large  majority  to  the  Lower  House.  The  following  year 
he  opposed  the  nomination  «of  Horace  Greeley  for  the 
Presidency  and  gave  offence  to  his  party.  In  1875  he  was 
induced  to  run  on  an  independent  county  ticket,  and  was 
elected  by  a large  majority  to  the  Legislature  of  1876  ; was 
also  nominated  for  the  Speakership.  He  supported  Tilden 
for  the  Presidency  in  1876.  In  1877  he  was  nominated  on 
the  opposition  ticket  for  State  Senator,  but  failed  of  elec- 
tion by  a few  votes.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  nominally  con- 
nected with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  many 
years,  and  has  filled  the  office  of  vestryman  or  warden  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  He  is  now  warden  of  Grace  Church 
on  Taylor’s  Island,  and  as  lay  delegate  has  a number  of 
times  represented  Dorchester  Parish  in  the  Diocesan  Con- 
vention. Ills  wife  efied  in  1863,  leaving  him  three  sons 
and  two  daughters,  who  are  now  grown.  Their  names  are 
Charles  D.,  Anna  F.,  Samuel  F.,  Mary  Virginia,  and 
Breckinridge  W.  Smith.  In  1864  Mr.  Smith  married  Mrs. 
Martha  E.  Travers,  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  Berry, 
of  Prince  George’s  County. 


^pBlERKINS,  Cola  jnhi.  Isaac,  was  born  August  5, 
■ I74.1t  iu  Kent  County,  Maryland.  He  was  the 

ils" * son  of  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  (Barney)  Perkins,  and 
1 tlie  grandson  of  Daniel  and  Susannah  (Starton) 
Perkins.  He  was  a distinguished  officer  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  commencing  his  military  service  as 
Captain  i it.  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  the  “ilying  Camp”  of 
177b.  He  died  in  1794.  Ilis  son,  William  Perkins,  mar- 
ried Henrietta  Ringgold,  daughter  of  Josias  Ringgold,  and 
is.now  represented  by  his  son,  Isaac  Perkins,  Esq.,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Wroth,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Martha 
Wroth,  and  re, sides  near  Chestertown. 
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&KARY,  1 1 on.  Thomas  F.,  Farmer  and  State  Senator, 
the  son  of  George  and  Asenatli  (Morgan)  Gary, 
\}'i  was  torn  in  Caroline  County,  Maryland,  Septem- 
her  lo,  1821.  lie  attended  the  common  schools  of 
4'  his  section  till  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
became  a clerk  in  a country  store.  In  this  employment  he 
remained  two  years,  after  which  he  was  engaged  in  a mill 
for  another  year,  and  was  clerk  again  for  the  two  years 
following.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Maloney,  and  entered  upon  the  business 
of  farming.  In  this  he  has  ever  since  continued,  hut  has 
at  different  times  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  business,  in  all 
of  which  he  has  been  very  successful.  He  has  owned 
and  improved  a great  deal  of  land,  and  speculated  tjuitc 
extensively  in  real  estate,  and  besides  his  valuable  milling 
and  boating  interests  he  conducts  a thriving  business  as  a 
merchant.  During  the  last  year  he  has  cleared  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.  All  this  enterprise  and  labor  has  re- 
sulted in  the  accumulation  of  a very  considerable  property. 
He  is  the  owner  of  twenty-live  farms,  and  pays  the 
heaviest  tax  of  any  man  in  the  county.  His  wife  died  in 
1852,  leaving  him  five  children.  In  1856  he  was  again 
married  to  Miss  Anne  G.  Kuney,  of  Sussex  County,  Dela- 
ware, and  has  now  seven  children  living.  For  many 
years  he  has  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs 
of  his  county.  In  1850  the  new  State  Constitution  made 
the  office  of  County  Clerk  elective,  and  at  the  first  election 
under  that  Constitution  he  was  elected  to  that  office,  which 
he  held  for  six  years.  In  1864  he  was  a candidate  for  the 
State  Senate  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Union  candidate.  In  1877  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  a plurality  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  votes, 
having  been  nominated  on  an  Independent  ticket  against 
the  regular  Democratic  ticket,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
break  down  the  old  ring  that  had  long  dominated  the 
county.  The  full  success  of  the  effort  is  shown  in  the 
election  of  Senator  Gary  by  so  large  a majority.  A man 
of  untiring  energy  and  industry,  shrewd,  far-sighted,  and 
enterprising  in  business,  he  exerts  a large  influence  through- 
out the  county  both  in  business  and  political  affairs,  lie 
is  not  a member  of  any  Church,  but  his  sympathies  are 
with  the  Society  of  Friends. 


l^pSjEARCE,  JUDGE  William,  was  born  in  that  portion 
°f  Shrewsbury  Parish,  Kent  County,  Maryland, 
which,  between  the  years  1674  and  1706,  was 
T allotted  to  Cecil.  He  was  the  son  of  William 

■l  Pearce,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Cecil  County  in  1687, 

and  he  represented  Cecil  in  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 
in  the  sessions  of  1694,  1706,  and  1707.  He  and  all  his 
family  were  Episcopalians,  and  for  nearly  or  cpiite  two 
hundred  years  have  been  prominent  in  Church  affairs.  In 
1714  and  1715  he  was  the  presiding  Judge  of  the  Kent 


County  Court.  He  died  in  March,  1720,  and  his  wife, 
Isabella  Pearce,  survived  until  1729.  His  daughter,  Isa- 
bella Pearce,  married  Colonel  William  Blay,  of  Play’s 
Range,  Kent  County,  the  son  of  Colonel  Edward  and  Ann 
Blay,  and  had  a daughter  Catharine  Blay,  who  married, 
July  27,  1722,  John  Tilden,  sou  of  Judge  Charles  Tilden, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Catharine  Tilden,  who  married 
Gustavus  Hanson,  son  of  Judge  Frederick  and  Mary 
Lou  der  Hanson.  Ilis  eldest  son,  Gideon  Pearce,  was  a 
vestryman  of  Shrewsbury  Parish  in  1714,  High  Sheriff  of 
Kent  County  in  1 7 2 1 , and  by  the  act  of  1723,  chapter  19, 
entitled,  “ An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and 
erecting  schools  in  the  several  counties  within  this  Prov- 
ince,” was  appointed  a visitor  of  the  county  school  of 
Kent  County.  This  school,  commonly  called  the  “ Free 
School”  of  Chestertown,  became  the  most  celebrated 
seminary  of  learning  in  Maryland,  and  by  the  act  of  1782, 
chapter  8,  was  erected  and  constituted  Washington  Col- 
lege. Gideon  Pearce  died  in  1751,  leaving  his  eldest  son, 
James  Pearce,  who  was  a vestryman  of  Shrewsbury  Parish 
in  1756;  married,  August -17,  1771,  Susanna  Shannon, 
and  died  in  1802,  leaving  a scfn,  Gideon  Pearce,  who  mar- 
ried Julia  Dick,  daughter  of  Dr.  Elisha  Cullen  Dick,  of 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  left  a son,  the  late  Hon.  James 
Alfred  Pearce,  who  was  born  December  14,  1805,  and  was 
United  States  Senator  from  March  4,  1843,  to  l^le  day  of 
his  death,  December  20,  1862. 


^fOWIE,  Governor  Robert,  was  born  in  Prince 
George’s  County,  Maryland.  On  June  29,  1776, 
he  was  elected  Captain  by  the  Convention  of 
Maryland,  and  served  in  the  Second  Battalion  of  the 
Maryland  Flying  Artillery.  In  1803  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Maryland,  succeeding  Hon.  John  Francis 
Mercer,  and  served  until  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
Robert  Wright,  in  1806.  In  1809  he  was  one  of  the 
Maryland  Presidential  Electors,  and  voted  for  James 
Madison.  After  the  expiration  of  the  gubernatorial  term 
of  Hon.  Edward  Lloyd,  he  was  again  in  1811  elected 
Governor  of  Maryland,  and  was  succeeded  in  1S12  by 
Levin  Winder. 

p^ASiSEY,  Hon.  James,  Legislator,  was  born  in 
H Greensboro,  Caroline  County,  Maryland,  March 
5,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  the  Academy  in 
Greensboro  and  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
in  Prince  George’s  County,  and  after  leaving  the 
last-named  institution  engaged  in  farming  and  merchan- 
dising. He  has  served  two  terms  as  Town  Commissioner 
of  Greensboro.  In  1877  he  w^as  elected  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  on  the  People’s  ticket,  receiving  the  support  of 
members  of  both  parties.  Being  a firm  friend  of  the  tem- 
perance cause,  he  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  local 
option  measure. 
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|j®EALE,  Rev.  David  J.,  Pastor  of  the  Light  Street 
£TT\>  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore, was  born  at  Beale’s 
H Mills,  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania,  July  i,  i S j 5 . 

Jf  lie  is  the  oldest  of  a family  of  live  children.  I I is 
1 father,  |oshua  Beale,  recently  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years,  Ilis  mother,  Milly  (Milliken)  Beale,  is 
still  living  at  the  old  homestead.  On  his  father’s  side  Mr. 
Beale  traces  his  ancestry  to  an  English  Quaker  who  landed 
with  William  Penn  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  1682..  Ac- 
cording to  a tradition  it  was  through  his  influence  that 
Penn  decided  to  settle  in  the  Keystone  State.  His  son 
William  was  a minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a 
son  of  his,  David,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court  for  the  counties 
of  Mifflin  and  Cumberland,  Pennsylvania.  On  his  mother’s 
side  Mr.  Beale  is  of  Scotch  extraction.  A rigid  Presby- 
terian, she  trained  him  from  early  childhood  in  that  faith. 
In  his  earliest  youth  he  had  a strong  desire  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  his  education  was  directed  to  that  end.  Ilis 
preparatory  studies  were  pursued  at  Tuscarora  Academy, 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he  went  to  Jefferson 
College  in  the  same  State,  where  he  graduated  in  1861, 
ranking  among  the  highest  in  scholarship  in  a large  class, 
lie  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  graduating  from  that 
seminary  in  1864.  The  same  year  he  received  a unani- 
mous call  to  the  Old  Home  Church  at  Middle  Tuscarora, 
of  which  his  parents  were  members.  During  his  pastorate 
nearly  two  hundred  members  were  added  to  the  church, 
and  a new  edifice  was  recpiired  under  his  leadership  at 
Penn  Mills.  His  next  pastorate  was  in  connection  with 
the  old  historic  Presbyterian  church  at  St.  George’s,  Dela- 
ware. From  this  church  he  was  called  to  be  Pastor  of  the 
Light  Street  Church,  Baltimore,  in  1872,  with  which  he  is 
still  connected.  During  the  six  years  of  his  pastorate  in 
this  church  its  membership  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
Sabbath-school  is  large,  numbering  five  hundred  scholars. 
Mr.  Beale’s  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  simple,  plain,  spiritual, 
and  sympathetic,  and  he  impresses  all  who  listen  to  him 
with  his  sincerity  and  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  he 
preaches.  Ilis  discourses  are  delivered  with  earnestness 
and  animation,  lie  lends  a willing  car  to  all,  and  is  un- 
ceasing in  the  performance  of  his  ministerial  duties.  Ilis 
pastoral  labors  are  not  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  his 
own  parish,  but  comprise  many  families  not  connected 
with  any  church.  Though  wedded  to  the  theology  and 
polity  of  his  Church,  he  regards  all  who  are  the  children 
of  Christ  as  his  brethren,  and  is  therefore  on  the  most  ami- 
cable terms  with  ministers  of  other  denominations,  with 
whom  he  exchanges  frequent  courtesies.  Of  a genial,  franii 
disposition,  characterized  by  a manliness  and  boldness  in 
adhering  to  and  proclaiming  his  views,  courteous  while 
he  is  uncompromising  where  principle  is  concerned,  gen* 
crous  in  spirit  and  in  act,  he  is  respected  by  all  classes 
of  the  community.  On  May  2,  1S65,  lie  married  Miss 
Mary  Moore,  of  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania,  daughter^of 


Rev.  J.  Newton  Ritner,  Pastor  of  a Baptist  church  in 
Philadelphia,  lie  has  had  six  children,  all  of  whom  are 
living.  1'wo  of  his  three  brothers  are  ruling  elders  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  his  only  sister  is  the  wife  of  a 
Baptist  clergyman  in  Philadelphia.  With  the  exception 
of  his  father,  all  the  members  of  his  family  are  still  living. 


MARSHALL,  John,  Elocutionist,  was  born  in  Bal- 
L'J  timore,  May  14,  1848.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  until  he  attained  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  became  engaged  in  the 
last  manufacturing  establishment  of  his  father.  lie 
was  a diligent  student,  and  availed  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity for  self-improvement.  At  quite  an  early  age  he 
developed  literary  tastes  and  aptitudes,  which,  added  to  his 
engaging  manners,  naturally  drew  him  into  intellec-tual._ 
and  refined  circles.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  joined 
the  Everett  Institute,  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  Bal- 
timore, where  his  elocutionary  abilities  were  first  mani- 
fested, and  which  were  rapidly  improved  by  studious  ap- 
plication and  frequenf  reunions  with  gentlemen  of  fine 
literary  attainments.  Shortly  before  attaining  his  majority 
he  became  a member  of  the  Scott  Literary  and  Musical 
Circle,  which  was  recognized  as  ranking  higher  than  any 
other  kindred  association  in  Baltimore  on  account  of  its 
able  membership.  Mr.  Marshall’s  superior  qualifications 
soon  resulted  in  his  being  selected  as  its  President,  which 
position  he  retained  for  two  years.  Ilis  readings  attracted 
marked  attention,  and  he  was  repeatedly  urged  by  compe- 
tent judges  to  adopt  elocution  as  a profession.  He  was, 
however,  exceedingly  averse  to  public  exhibitions  of  his 
abilities.  Influential  friends,  who  were  convinced  of  his 
eminent  fitness  for  the  profession  of  an  elocutionist,  earn- 
estly pressed  him  to  adopt  it,  and  seek  the  best  possible  in- 
struction to  enable  him  to  perfect  a mastery  of  the  art. 
Mr.  Marshall  finally  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
and  decided  to  secure  the  most  critical  opinion  of  his 
abilities,  and  accordingly  departed  for  England  in  Septem- 
ber, 1877,  his  intention  being  to  go  to  the  best  elocutionists 
in  London,  give  them  a specimen  of  his  abilities,  make  a 
frank  statement  of  his  intentions,  and  abide  by  their  ver- 
dict, whatever  it  might  be.  He  first  applied  to  Professor 
Plumptre,  of  King’s  College,  London,  and  afterwards 
went  to  two  other,  leading  elocutionists  in  that  city.  All 
three,  after  a careful  and  exhaustive  trial  of  his  style  and 
methods,  declared  that  he  manifested  an  extraordinary 
ability  for  elocution,  and  strongly  advised  him  to  make  it 
his  profession,  which  he  then  decided  to  do.  He  put  him- 
self under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Plumptre,  and  devoted 
lpmself  to  the  art  with  such  assiduity  that  in  a short  time 
his  instructor  declared  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  add 
to  the  perfection  of  his  style.  At  the  close  of  his  studies 
he  received  a letter  from  Professor  Plumptre  pronouncing 
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his  proficiency  in  elocution,  and  referring  to  his  “ mental 
excellencies  of  great  taste,  judgment,  and  discrimination,” 
to  which  “ he  unites  a tine,  full,  flexible  voice,  capable  of 
a very  wide  range  in  inflections  and  modulations,  by  which 
lie  is  able  at  all  times  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of 
every  author.”  Mr.  Marshall  visited  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained a number  of  months,  perfecting  his  knowledge  of 
French  and  studying  his  art.  He  gave  a reading  in  Paris 
and  two  readings  in  London,  which  were  commended  by 
the  press  in  the  highest  terms.  He  returned  to  America 
in  October,  1878,  landing  in  New  York,  where  his  arrival 
was  immediately  noted  by  the  press,  and  he  received  flat- 
tering social  attentions.  I11  that  city  he  placed  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  Professor  George  Vandenhoff, 
famous  for  his  mastery  of  the  dramatic  art,  who,  after  Mr. 
Marshall  had  gone  through  a course  under  him,  gave  him 
a letter  recommending  him  as  a competent  teacher  of  elo- 
cution. This  letter  was  the  first  that  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  in 
the  course  of  his  forty  odd  years  of  instruction  in  the  art, 
had  ever  given  to  one  of  his  pupils,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
an  achievement  of  which  Mr.  Marshall  had  reason  to 
feel  justly  proud.  Mr.  Marshall  made  his  first  public 
appearance  after  his  return  to  this  country  before  a New 
York  audience,  and  his  success  was  most  decided.  The 
entire  press  of  that  city  spoke  of  his  recitations  in  the 
most  eulogistic  terms,  pronouncing  him  an  accomplished 
elocutionist  in  voice,  action,  expression,  and  thorough  cul- 
ture. 1 le  returned  to  his  native  city  in  February,  1879, 
gave  a public  recital,  and  was  received  by  a refined  and 
critical  audience  that  entirely  filled  the  Academy  of 
Music.  This  recital  fully  sustained  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  as  an  elocutionist  abroad  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
this  country.  Mr.  Marshall  is  a close  and  enthusiastic 
student,  and  seems  destined,  in  the  face  of  what  he  has 
already  achieved,  to  attain  the  highest  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

A N G , Tiikodork  F.,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  was 
ffliwK  born,  May  8,  1835,  near  Clarksburg,  Harrison 
S'.'i'"'  County,  Virginia.  1 1 is  father,  James  Lang,  was  a 

J farmer  and  wagonmaker.  Later  in  life  he  carried 
on  milling  and  merchandising  in  connection  with  his 
farm.  Theodore’s  mother  Hied  when  he  was  three  months 
old.  Owing  to  his  early  life  being  spent  upon  a farm,  and 
the  scarcity  and  remoteness  of  schools,  his  opportunities 
for  obtaining  an  education  were  very  limited.  When  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  his  father  entered  into  a general 
merchandise  business,  and  employed  him  as  clerk  and  sales- 
man. In  such  a position  opportunities  were  presented  him 
for  the  study  of  books,  and  ill  six  years  he  obtained  a com- 
mon education,  the  result  solely  of  his  own  personal  exer- 
tions. In  1853  his  father  was  stricken  with  paralysis, 
which  rendered  necessary  the  closing  up  of  his  business. 
In  1855  the  subject  of  this  sketch  opened  a store  in  the  vil- 


lage of  Bridgeport,  Virginia.  At  this  time  Dr.  Lang,  whose 
Christian  name  included  an  additional  initial,  L.,  dropped 
the  same  as  a matter  of  business  convenience,  and  has 
ever  since  signed  his  name  as  T.  F.  Lang.  After  mer- 
chandising about  two  and  a half  years  he  abandoned  the 
business  owing  to  the  financial  panic  of  1857.  lie  was  un- 
successful in  his  trading  operations,  and  hence  realized  the 
necessity  of  securing  a profession.  He  first  directed  his 
attention  to  medicine  and  surgery,  but  as  there  was  much 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  that  was  distasteful  to  him  he 
abandoned  the  study  thereof,  and  decided  upon  dentistry 
as  a profession.  He  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1858  and  1859,  and  returned 
to  his  native  county,  where  he  practiced  dentistry  until 
1861.  O11  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  one  of 

the  few  loyal  men  in  the  town  of  Clarksburg  who  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Government,  and  who  were  the 
first  in  the  State  to  inaugurate  the  loyal  movement  which 
spread  through  Western  Virginia,  and  ultimately  secured 
thirty-four  thousand  soldiers  for  the  Union  Army  and  the 
separation  of  West  Virginia  from  the  parent  State.  As 
soon  as  the  tocsin  of  war  was  sounded  he  began  recruiting 
for  the  general  service.  I11  June,  1S61  he  was  mustered 
as  a private  into  Captain  N.  Af  Shuttleworth’s  Company 
B.,  Third  Virginia  Volunteer  Infantry.  This  regiment 
was,  by  order  from  the  War  Department,  made  the  Sixth 
Cavalry  Regiment  in  1863.  He  served  in  the  field  three 
years  and  four  months;  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant 
and  Adjutant  of  the  same  regiment  July  12,  1861  ; to  the 
Majority  of  same  regiment  August  1,  1862;  and  the  Brevet- 
Colonelcy  March  13,  1865.  He  was  twice  complimented 
in  special  orders  upon  the  battle-field  by  Generals  Averell 
and  Hunter,  and  received  a medal  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  Methodist  Protestant,  September  14,  1864: 
“ We  are  glad  to  learn  that  that  brave  and  loyal  soldier, 
Major  T.  F.  L.  Lang,  formerly  of  the  Third  Regiment,  West 
Virginia  Infantry,  but  recently  of  General  Averell's  stall, 
has  passed  safely  through  the  many  perilous  campaigns  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged,  including  all  of  Milroy’s,  Fre- 
mont's, and  I'ope’s,  in  Virginia,  and  Averell's  cavalry 
raids  among  the  mountains.  Our  army  may  contain  more 
conspicuous  officers,  but  it  contains  no  truer  patriot,  no 
braver  soldier,  no  warmer-hearted  man  than  Major  Lang. 
He  has  done  enough  hard  fighting  and  seen  enough  dan- 
ger and  hardship  to  deserve  special  promotion  ; but  he  has 
been  overlooked,  while  men  of  far  inferior  deserts  have 
been  advanced.”  After  the  close  of  the  war  Dr.  Lang  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  has  been  eminently  successful,  be- 
ing regarded  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  accomplished 
dentists  in  Baltimore.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  having  been  Quartermaster- 
General  of  the  Department  of  Maryland,  and  now  .Com- 
mander for  the  second  term  of  Wilson  l’ost,  the  largest 
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organization  of  ex-soldiers  in  Maryland,  and  second  to  bill 
few  in  the  country.  From  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
age  lie  has  been  a member  of  the  Order  of  Masons,  and  for 
several  years  look  an  active  interest  therein.  'lie  was  a 
Charier  Member  and  King  of  a Royal  Arch  Chapter 
formed  at  Clarksburg,  and  was  also  a member  of  the  en- 
campment of  Knights  Templar  at  Morgantown,  Virginia. 
December  17,  1857,  Dr.  Lang  married  Susan,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Richard  Fowkes,  of  Clarksburg,  Virginia.  They 
have  had  three  children  : Richard  D.,  born  February  29, 
i860;  Minnie  A.,  born  January  21,  1864;  and  Stratton 
McG.  Lang,  born  October  12,  1872.  Dr.  Lang  is  ex- 
ceptionally bland  and  pleasant  in  his  manners,  and  enjoys 
a wide  popularity  among  his  numerous  acquaintances  and 
associates.  He  is  a gentleman  of  varied  intelligence  and 
mental  culture,  and  is  a true  representative  of  the  self- 
taught  and  self-made  man. 


Colonel  Stephen  States,  was  born  in  South 
Carolina,  and  is  descended  from  an  old  English 
family.  His  great-great-grandfather,  Francis  Lee> 

' emigrated  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes  toward  the 
J1  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  climate  he  removed  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  South  Carolina.  His  son,  Thomas  Lee,  was 
born  February  6,  1710,  and  died  August  8,  1769,  leaving 
a large  family.  His  fourth  son,  Stephen  Lee,  was  born 
July  21,  1750;  he  had  several  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Paul  S.  H.  Lee,  born  September  22,  1784,  was  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  family  in  all  its  branches 
have  borne  well  their  part  in  the  exciting  periods  of  our 
country’s  history.  Several  of  its  members  were  engaged 
in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  Stephen  Lee  and  one 
of  his  brothers  were  for  a long  time  prisoners  of  war  at 
St.  Augustine.  Their  families  were  sent  to  Philadelphia 
during  the  occupation  of  Charleston  by  the  English. 
During  the  exciting  period  of  the  Nullification  troubles  in 
South  Carolina  in  1832,  the  whole  family,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  eldest  member,  Judge  Lee,  one  of  the  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  Union  party,  were  active  in  their 
support  of  the  Union,  standing  firm  with  James  L.  Petti- 
grew, Hugh  S.  Legare,  Judge  Huger,  and  others;  but 
when  the  late  unfortunate  war  commenced,  all  those  at  the 
South,  although  many  were  Douglas  Democrats,  sided  with 
their  States.  Among  some  seventy  members  contributed 
by  this  family  to  the  Confederate  Army  may  be  mentioned 
General  Stephen  D.  Lee ; Colonel  Charles  Lee,  of  North 
Carolina;  Colonel  P.  Lynch  Lee,  of  the  Twentieth  Ar- 
kansas; Major  Hutson  Lee,  Chief  of  the  Quartermaster’s 
Department  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  ; be- 
sides many  officers  of  less  rank,  and  several  surgeons. 
Colonel  Stephen  Stales  Lee  was  educated  for  the  profession 
of  civil  engineer,  and  studied  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Horatio 


Allen,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  one 
of  the  first  projected  in  this  country.  Michael  Chevalier  was 
then  travelling  and  making  a study  of  this  country.  Upon 
his  coming  to  Charleston,  Mr.  Allen  selected  M r.  I ,ee  to  ac- 
company him  overthe  railroad,  and  to  explain  to  him  every- 
thing connected  with  the  work,  then  considered  such  a 
marvellous  enterprise.  In  1835  his  sphere  of  action  was 
changed  to  the  North,  being  called  to  take  charge  of  the 
Providence  Division  of  the  New  York,  Providence  and  Bos- 
ton Railroad,  as  Assistant  Engineer  under  General  McNeil 
and  Colonel  Whistler,  the  Chief  Engineers,  and  C.  E.  Det- 
mold — his  life-long  friend — Resident  Engineer.  Upon  the 
completion  of  this  work  he  was  sent,  in  the  winter  of 
1836-37,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  projected  works 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  a view  to  determine  the  ad- 
visability of  Eastern  capitalists  contracting  to  build  the 
roads  and  deliver  them  to  the  State  completed,  accepting 
State  bonds  in  payment.  Mr.  Lee  reported  that  the  scheme 
was  inadvisable  at  that  time,  and  the  panic  of  1837  soon 
afterward  justified  his  cautious  views  on  that  subject. 
General  McNeil  commanded  the  State  troops  during  the 
Dorr  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island,  and  appointed  Mr.  Lee 
the  engineer  on  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  Major.  Subse- 
quently he  was  appointed  Aid  to  Governor  Fenner,  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  through  those  exciting  times  was 
brought  into  close  connection  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
State.  On  the  completion  of  the  surveys  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Railroad,  which  he  made  under  Colonel  Whistler,  he 
was  selected  Chief  Engineer  for  the  construction  of  the 
work,  under  the  Presidency  of  Hon.  Joseph  Grinne.ll, 
Colonel  Whistler  having  been  called  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  take  charge  of  the  great  work  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Moscow.  Mr.  Lee  called  around  him  the  most 
skilful  assistants,  but  devoted  himself  personally  with  un- 
tiring interest  and  energy  to  the  work,  verifying  all  impor- 
tant calculations,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  the  leading  railroad  men  of  the  country, 
called  together  at  the  opening  of  the  road  in  1840,  for 
having  built  and  equipped  his  railroad  within  his'estimate, 
and  opened  it  on  the  day  named  in  his  first  report — two 
things  which  had  never  before  bten  accomplished.  While 
thus  engaged  Mr.  Lee  met  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
most  of  the  leading  men  of  Massachusetts.  Hemarried.in 
the  last-named  year,  Sarah  F.  Mallett,  daughter  of  General 
E.  J.  Mallett,  a descendant  of  David  Mallett,  a Huguenot, 
who  with  many  others  sought  refuge  in  this  country  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  General  Mallett’s 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  Com- 
missary-General for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel.  Mrs.  Lee’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
James  Fenner,  and  granddaughter  of  Arthur  Fenner,  Gov- 
ernors of  Rhode  Island  for  an  aggregate  of  twenty-eight 
years.  James  Fenner  was  elected  Governor  the  first  lime 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  then  in  Washington 
serving  his  State  as  United  States  Senator  during  the  second 
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term  of  President  Jefferson,  and  at  once  resigned  his  posi- 
tion and  returned  home.  The  Fenners  are  of  old  Knglish 
.stock.  One  of  the  ancestors  was  an  officer  in  Cromwell’s 
army.  They  came  to  Rhode  Island  with  Roger  Williams, 
and  were  granted  lands  near  Providence,  with  manorial 
rights  and  privileges,  a part  of  which  land  some  of  their 
descendants  still  reside  upon  and  own.  A few  years  after 
his  marriage  Mr.  Lee  gave  up  his  profession  and  estab- 
lished himslf  in  Baltimore,  identifying  himself  with  the 
coal  and  iron  interests  of  Maryland.  At  that  time  the  coal- 
fields of  Cumberland  were  entirely  undeveloped,  and  his 
house  became  the  agent  of  the  Mount  Savage  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  owned  by  English  capitalists,  who  com- 
menced the  shipment  of  coal  and  the  manufacture  of  iron 
in  1843.  The  first  cargo  of  Cumberland  coal  was  sent  to 
the  firm  of  Lee  & Co.,  and  by  them  shipped  to  the  line  of 
steamers,  “ The  President  ” and  the  “ British  Queen.” 
Soon  after  the  Cunard  Line  evas  established,  which  has 
been  a steady  consumer  of  this  coal  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  now  shipped  from  Baltimore,  Georgetown,  and  Alex- 
andria to  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  South 
America,  Cuba,  and  Pacific  ports,  Mr.  Lee  continuing 
identified  with  the  interest  of  this  coal-field,  which  has 
steadily  developed  from  the  beginning.  In  1855  he  took 
his  two  eldest  sons  to  Switzerland  to  be  educated  ; and 
again,  in  1869,  his  eldest  son  being  married  and  settled  in 
the  country,  he  left  his  business  interests  in  the  hands  of 
his  second  son,  his  partner,  and  visited  Europe  with  Mrs. 
Lee  for  her  health,  and  for  the  education  of  his  two  younger 
children.  Establishing  himself  at  Tours,  in  France,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  that  country  and 
Prussia,  he  with  Colonel  Elphinstone,  formerly  an  officer 
in  the  English  Army,  were  urged  by  the  English  National 
Society  for  Aid  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War,  to  act 
for  the  society  in  that  part  of  France.  Mr.  Lee  accepted 
the  position  of  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Division  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Tours,  and  soon  after  the  entire  man- 
agement of  that  division  until  the  close  of  the  war  de- 
volved upon  him,  Colonel  Elphinstone  being  appointed 
Military  Correspondent  of  the  London  'Times.  The  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Lee  was  important,  and  in  it  he  had  the  confi- 
dence ol  the  olliecrs  ot  both  armies.  When  the  German 
army  entered  Tonis  the  General  in  command  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration  ; no  soldiers 
were  quartered  in  his  house,  and  no  request  asked  by  him 
for  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  was  denied,  if  con- 
sistent with  military  necessity.  At  the  close  of  the  war  his 
services  were  recognized  by  all  parties.  The  French  Re- 
public conferred  upon  him  the  Decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  the  Prussian  Government  that  of  the  Royal 
Crown  of  Prussia,  and  the  Bavarian  Government  that  of  the 
Cross  of  Merit  of  Bavaria.  Mr.  Lee  also  occupied  himself 
in  the  charitable  work  of  distributing  seeds  to  the  small 
farmers  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  war,  and  in  aiding 
and  advising  in  the  distribution  of  the  American  funds 


sent  out  through  the  sympathy  and  generosity  of  our  own 
countrymen,  to  the  unfortunate  people  whose  homes  had 
been  made  desolate,  lie  received  letters  of  thanks  from 
the  authorities  of  Orleans  and  a large  number  of  the  Com- 
munes in  the  Valley  of  the  Loire,  and  from  the  leading 
people  of  Touraine  a most  beautiful  testimonial  in  the  form 
of  a magnificent  volume  of  the  history  and  monuments  of 
Touraine.  In  1877  he  brought  his  family  home.  They 
arc  now  occupying  their  handsome  establishment  on  the 
corner  of  Charles  Street  and  Boundary  Avenue,  where  he 
lives  surrounded  by  his  children  and  grandchildren,  and  en- 
joying the  sincere  affection  and  respect  of  the  community. 


^HTvEE,  Colonel  James  Fenner,  State  Senator  of  Mary- 
SXlaP  land,  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  July 
9,  1843.  He  is  the  eldest  living  son  of  Stephen 
p.Ti  S.  and  Sarah  F.  (Mallett)  Lee,  who  removed  to  Bal- 
■*  I timore  in  the  year  of  his  birth.  In  that  city  he  was 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  best  masters,  and  in 
1855  was  sent  to  Europe,  where  he  was  for  several  years 
in  one  of  the  fir^  schools  of  Switzerland.  He  completed 
his  collegiate  studies  in  Paris  at  the  Lyc6e  St.  Louis,  and 
after  having  travelled  over'the  Continent  returned  to  Balti- 
more. There  he  entered  as  a law  student  the  office  of  Brown 
& Brune,  and  before  applying  for  admission  to  the  bar  spent 
a term  at  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University.  In  1S66 
he  married  Mrs.  Albert  Carroll,  daughter  of  William 
George  Read,  Esq.,' and  granddaughter  of  Colonel  John 
Eager  Howard.  On  this  event  his  parents  presented  him 
with  a. farm  in  Carroll  County,  and  he  decided  to  devote 
himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  as  soon  as  he  could  dispose 
of  his  law  business  and  complete  the  third  volume  of  the 
Maryland  Digest,  which  he  had,  in  "conjunction  with  his 
friend,  Jacob  J.  Cohen, undertaken  to  publish.  Having  in 
time  accomplished  this  and  settled  upon  his  farm,  lie  sqoii 
became  identified  with  and  earnest  in  the  promotion  of  every 
material  interest  of  his  county.  In  a short  time  such  was 
his  popularity  that  he  was  constantly  chosen  to  represent 
the  interests  of  his  district  in  the  Democratic  county  con- 
ventions, and  frequently  selected  by  them  to  represent  his 
county  in  the  Staid''  conventions.  In  1874  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  Aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Groome,  with  rank 
• of  Colonel.  Colonel  Lee  was  in  1S76  nominated  for  the 
office  of  State  Senator  by  the  Democratic  party  of  his 
county,  and  elected  after  a most  active  and  exciting  cam- 
paign. In  the  Senate  he  svas  made  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing, ttnd  did  good  service  to  the  State 
by  reducing  the  expenditures  for  the  same  ?20,ooo.  This 
position  he  retained  in  the  second  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  was  equally  successful  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  economy  in  that  department.  At  the  assembling  of 
tlie  Senate  he  was  unanimously  chosen  President  of  the 
temporary  organization,  and  was  invariably  during  the  ab- 
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senceof  Colonel  Lloyd — the  permanent  President — elected 
to  till  that  office.  It  was  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  I ,ee  that  the  endowment  of  twenly-six  free  scholar- 
ships was  obtained  Iron)  the  Slate  for  the  Western  Mary- 
land College,  situated  in  the  County  which  he  represented. 
Colonel  Lee  Inis  four  children  : Arthur  I'.  Lee,  Sarah  Lee, 
J.  Fenner  Lee,  Jr.,  and  Sophia  Howard  Lee. 


VryjlLDKN,  Marmaduke,  of  Great  Oak  Manor,  Kent 
SWjRi'  County,  Maryland,  came  to  Kent  at  an  early 
period,  and  died  in  September,  1671,  leaving  three 

fsons,  viz.,  Marmaduke,  Charles,  and  John  Tilden. 
1 1 is  eldest  son,  Marmaduke  Tilden,  owned  at  one 
time  thirty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
land,  married  Rebecca  Wiltner,  daughter  of  Lambert  and 
Ann  Wilmer,  died  June  20,  1726,  and  had  a daughter, 
Wealthy  Ann  Tilden,  who  married  and  has  descendants 
now  living,  one  of  whom  is  James  Hodges,  Esq.,  of  Balti- 
more. His  second  son,  Judge  Charles  Tilden,  a distin- 
guished member  of  the  first  vestry  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  was 
upon  the  bench  of  Kent  County  for  many  years,  and  has 
descendants  now  living,  one  of  whom  is  Colonel  George 
A.  Hanson,  of  Chestcrtown.  His  great-grandson,  Dr. 
William  lllay  Tilden,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
prominent  vestrymen  of  Shrewsbury  Parish  in  1769,  and  is 
represented  by  living  descendants,  viz.,  Charles  Tilden 
Westcott,  Esq.,  of  Chestertown,  and  John  W.  Jones,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia,  at  one  time  Vice-President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad. 


gjfSpEl‘1,  Jut. ian  IIknky,  Merchant,  of  Baltimore,  is  the 
SjfJb’  second  living  son— their  eldest  child  having  died 
y.'-I in  infancy — of  Stephen  S.  and  Sarah  F.  (Mallell) 

| Lee,  and  was  born  in  Baltimore,  November  2,  1845. 
\ His  primary  education  was  carefully  conducted  in  his 
native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  taken  to  Europe 
with  his  elder  brother,  and  placed  in  the  famous  Pension 
Bellcvive,  in  Switzerland,  then  under  the  management  of 
Monsieur  Edouard  Silhg.  I lerc  he  spent  four  years,  when, 
having  mastered  the  French  language,  he  returned  to  this 
country  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dal- 
rymple’s  college  in  Baltimore,  lie  then,  in  the  year  1861, 
entered  his  father’s  office,  and  in  a short  time  so  familiar- 
ized himself  with  all  the  details  of  the  business,  developing 
so  much  energy,  good  judgment,  and  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  several  important  transactions,  that'  he  was  tit  a 
very  early  age  admitted  as  a partner  in  the  profits  of  the 
business.  Shortly  after  this  his  mother’s  health  failed,  and 
his  father  spent  some  years  with  her  in  Europe,  leaving  to 
him  the  entire  responsibility  ol  the  huge  establishment, 
and  also  the  management  of  his  mother’s  estate,  of  which 
he  had  been  appointed  trustee  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Tilling 
7fi 


hurst,  who  resided  in  Rhode  Island.  Both  of  these  im- 
portant trusts  he  discharged  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
the  interested  parties.  Mr.  Lee  is  still  in  business  with  his 
father,  enjoying  the  full  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  From  his  earliest  manhood  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  development  and  management  of  all  the 
successful  associations  devoted  to  open-air  sports  which 
have  been 'organized  by  the  leading  young  men  of  the  city, 
lie  has  been  Captain  and  President  of  the  Ariel  Boating 
Club,  President  of  the  Baltimore  Cricket  Club,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  National  Cricket  Association,  and 
President  of  the  Baltimore  Athletic  Club.  Mr.  Lee  was 
married  in  1873  to  Elizabeth  D.,  daughter  of  James  W. 
Tyson,  of  Baltimore  County.  They  have  three  children  : 
Elizabeth,  Stephen  States,  and  Guillielma.  He  belongs 
to  the  parish  of  St  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  with  the  work 
of  which  he  has  been  for  a long  time  identified  as  Sunday- 
school  teacher  and  as  a visitor  to  the  sick  and  needy.  He 
is  at  all  times  .a  ready  contributor  to  its  charities. 


O naAen-H 

i^fijlfjAN  BIBBER,  Washington  Chew,  M.D.,  was 
filAjtja  born  in  Frederick,  now  Carroll  County,  Mary- 
£.ji  1 land,  July  24,  1824.  At  the  age  of  seven  years 
he  was  placed  at  a school  in  Little  York,  I’ennsyl- 
^ vania,  which  was  subsequently  known  as  Marshall 
College.  Aftt;r  remaining  there  two  years  he  entered 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  for  a year,  and  then  went  to  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Emmettsburgh,  Maryland,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
he  entered  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  in  1840  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  After  graduating  he  removed  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  office  of  the  late  Professor  Nathan  R.  Smith.  lie 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in  the  fall  of 
1841,  and  graduated  therefrom  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  the  spring  of  1S45.  He  •hen  went  to 
Grand  Gulf,  Mississippi,  where,  however,  he  remained  but 
fora  brief  period,  and  then  located  in  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana. In  that  city  he  spent  the  memorable  summer  of 
1845;  the  fellow  fever  was  devastating  the  place,  its 
ravages  only  being  equalled  by  the  epidemic  of  the  same 
disease  which  afflicted  the  Crescent  City  in  1853.  There 
he  had  abundant  opportunity  of  studying  the  nature,  phe- 
nomena and  mode  of  treatment  of  that  malignant  malady, 
being  brought  ^pto  frequent  personal  iclation  with  it,  both 
in  private  practice  and  in  the  Charity  Hospital.  On  leav- 
ing New  Orleans  he  was  placed  in  professional  charge  of 
a party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Maryland,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  that  Slate.  In  1 84 < > he  established  himself 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Baltimore,  which  he 
has  been  actively  and  uninterruptedly  pursuing  cvei  since. 
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In  1852  ami  1853  Dr.  Van  Bibber  served  ns  physician 
to  the  Baltimore  County  Almshouse,  lie  has  been  for 
many  years  physician  to  various  institutions  of  a benevo- 
lent and  humanitarian  character,  such  as  Christ  Church 
Asylum,  Home  of  the  Friendless,  St.  Mary’s  Seminary, 
Notre  Dame  Convent,  etc.  lie  is  a member  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  and  was  for  some  time 
its  Secretary;  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1852  of  the 
Baltimore  Pathological  Society,  acted  as  its  Secretary  for 
seven  years ; also  served  as  its  President,  and  represented 
it  in  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  doctor  has 
contributed  many  valuable  articles  on  medical  science, 
and  was  from  1856  to  1S59  an  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Virginia  Medical  Journal,  and  from  1859  to  1861  was 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Medical 
Journal.  His  father  was  Washington  Van  Bibber,  a 
native  of  Baltimore,  and  at  one  time  an  extensive  farmer 
in  Carroll  County.  lie  participated  in  the  defence  of 

Baltimore  in  1814.  His  grandfather,  Isaac  Van  Bibber, 
was  a native  of  Bohemia  Manor,  Cecil  County,  Mary- 
land. lie  was  a famous  sea  captain  and  voyageur , owning 
the  ship  which  he  commanded.  The  shipping  firm  of 
Isaac  and  Abraham  Van  Bibber,  of  Baltimore,  which  was 
well  known  in  its  day,  he  was  the  senior  partner  of.  The 
Van  Bibbers  were  an  ancient  llollandise  family,  its  pro- 
genitor in  this  country  being  a Captain  Isaac  Van  Bibber,  a 
native  of  Amsterdam,  and  who  came  to  America  in  com- 
mand of  a vessel  belonging  to  Lord  Baltimore’s  fleet,  and 
settled  in  Cecil  County.  The  doctor's  mother  w'as  Lu- 
cretia  Emory,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lane  Emory,  farmer, 
of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland.  His  grandmother 
on  the  maternal  side,  was  a Hebb,  and  his  grandmother 
on  the  paternal  side  was  of  the  old  and  respectable  Chew 
family  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Van  Bibber  married  in  1848 
Miss  Josephine  Chafard,  youngest  daughter  of  the  hate 
I)r.  Peter  Cluitard,  an  eminent  physician  of  Baltimore. 
He  has  live  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
former  are  talented  and  accomplished  physicians,  and  are 
associated  w ith  their  father  in  practice.  The  elder,  Dr. 
John  P.  Van  Bibber,  graduated  at  the  Maryland  University 
in  1871;  and  his  brother,  Dr.  Claude  Van  Bibber,  gradu- 
ated therelrom  in  1877.  Carefully  eschewing  all  public 
or  political  station,  Dr.  Van  Bibber  has  been  wedded  to 
his  profession,  in  which  he  has  gained  an  eminence  that 
places  him  alongside  of  the  best  anil  most  honored  of  its 
members,  the  Smiths,  Miltenbergers,  Chews,  Chatards, 
Bucklus,  and  others,  who  have  shed  a lustre  upon  "their 
noble  vocation. 

KICKERS,  II<>n.  C til >rcic,  Ex- United  States  Senator, 
was  born  in  Chcslertown,  Maryland,  November 
i”  19,  t8ot.  lie  was  the  only  surviving  child  of 

f ig-  James  and  Ann  Vickers,  the  former  of  w hom  died 

(lt  suddenly  in  1818,  and  the  latter  in  1827.  The  les- 

sons impressed  on  his  mind  by  his  mother  influenced 


him  through  life,  lie  grew'  up  strictly  moral  and  with  a 
great  respect  for  sacred  things.  He  was  educated  at  Wash- 
ington College,  and  at  the  age  o(  sixteen  entered  the  office 
of  the  county  clerk.  In  two  years  he  was  promoted  to  the 
first  clerkship  in  the  office.  While  thus  engaged  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  legal  profession,  pursuing  his  studies 
so  privately  that  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1832  was  a 
great  surprise  to  his  friends.  A great  compliment  was  paid 
him  by  the  examiners,  who  had  so  well  understood  his 
character  from  childhood  as  to  propose  to  omit  the  exami- 
nation, since  he  would  not  have  made  application  unless 
fully  qualified.  The  following  year  he  opened  an  office  in 
Chestertown,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  his  profession, 
and  in  time  obtained  the  largest  practice  at  the  Kent  bar. 
In  1836  he  w'as  elected  as  a Whig  one  of  the  two  electors 
of  the  Senatorial  College  of  Maryland,  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  in  each  election  district.  The  great 
difficulties  that  arose  in  the  State  Senate  of  that  year  were 
mainly  adjusted  by  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Vickers.  After 
this  he  confined  himself  strictly  to  his  profession,  being  very 
decidedly  oppose'd  to  all  office-seeking.  In  1861,  without 
any  previous  intimation,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
Hicks  as  Major-General  of  Militia  for  the. Eastern  Shore, 
and  being  solicited  to  accept  by  deputations  from  two  mili- 
tary companies  in  his  town,  and  by  a written  request  from 
a number  of  citizens,  he  yielded  to  their  wishes.  He  was 
opposed  to  secession,  and  used  his  influence  to  keep  Mary- 
land in  the  Union.  Still  he  was  very  conservative.  He 
declined  the  offer  of  a judgeship  tendered  him  by  Gover- 
nors Hicks  and  Bradford.  In  1864  lie  was  without  his 
knowledge  put  on  the  electoral  ticket  for  the  election  of 
General  McClellan,  and  made  speeches  at  various  public 
meetings.  In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Mary- 
land, and  served  the  two  following  years.  During  the  last 
he  w'as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Judicial  Proceed- 
ings, and  not  one  bill  w'as  left  unreported.  In  1866  he  was 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  great  Union  Convention 
which  met  in  Philadelphia.  Early  in  March,  1868,  he  was, 
most  unexpectedly  to  himself,  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  five  years,  and  took  his  seat  the  third  day  after 
the  commencement  of  the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  for  w hose  acquittal  he  voted.  While  in  the  Senate 
he  served  on  several  important  committees,  and  made  many 
speeches  ar.d  reports.  On  returning  to  private  life  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  is  still 
engaged,  having  by  care  and  prudence  preserved  his  health, 
and  preserving  the  appearance  and  vivacity  of  a man  twenty 
years  younger.  When  quite  a young  man  Mr.  Vickers 
made  many  temperance  addresses  and  did  much  to  advance 
the  cause,  lie  united  with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
in  1848,  ib  which  communion  he  still  continues,  and  is 
very  benevolent.  Mr.  Vickers  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  has  read  the  Bible  through 
ten  times,  and  the  New  Testament  twenty  times,  besides 
promiscuous  reading  of  the  sacred  chapters  almost  daily. 
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He  donated  to  the  people  of  his  town  a few  years  since 
about  three  acres  of  land  for  a cemetery,  which  is  now  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  county.  lie  has  always  been 
very  active  in  every  enterprise  for  the  improvement  of  his 
locality . 1 le  was  the  lirst  1 'resident  of  the  Kent  County  Rail- 
road Company,  and  so  continued  till  the  road  was  built 
and  put  in  operation.  He  was  married  in  1826  to  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  and  Ann  Mansfield,  and  has  lived 
to  enjoy  his  golden  wedding.  Only  four  of  their  eleven 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  now  survive. 


j^TJ^UGER,  General  Benjamin,  Senior  Major-General 
UPjftl  Confederate  States  Army,  was  born  in 

Ja  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  in  1805.  He  graduated 

at  West  Point  in  1825,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
^ k Third  Artillery  in  Florida.  In  1834  he  was  one  of 
three  artillery  officers  to  visit  Russia  and  France,  consti- 
tuting a commission  appointed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  study  artillery  tactics  in  those  countries.  The 
result  was  the  organization  during  the  ensuing  year  of  the 
Ordnance  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  which 
Huger  was  made  a Captain.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Ordnance  Arsenal  at  Old  Point  Comfort  in  1836,  he  was 
assigned  to  its  command,  retaining  the  same  for  several 
years.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  was  Chief  of  Artillery 
under  Major-General  Scott,  lie  served  throughout  the 
war,  ami  received  three  brevets  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct.  After  the  close  of  hostilities  with  Mexico,  he 
was  made  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Armory  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  Virginia,  continuing  as  such  until  1855. 
He  was  then  appointed  Chief  of  Artillery  and  Ordnance, 
with  his  headquarters  at  Pikesville  Arsenal,  Maryland, 
and  was  stationed  there  when  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
when  he  immediately  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  after  a brief  connection  as  an 
officer  with  the  Fifth  Maryland  Regiment  (about  the  time 
of  April  19,  1861,  difficulties)  repaired  to  Richmond,  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was 
appointed  ltrigadier-General  in  the  Virginia  State  Service, 
and  assigned  to  the  department  of  Norfolk.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  the  regular  Confederate  Army  he  was  made 
Major-General  therein,  and  retained  the  command  at  Nor- 
folk until  ordered  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  to  evac- 
uate that  position  and  repair  to  Richmond.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  various  battles  around  Richmond,  in  the 
“ Seven  Days’  Fight,”  and  was  afterwards  relieved  and 
transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Trans-Mississippi, 
where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  then 
went  to  South  Carolina  and  abided  for  about  a year,  when 
he  bought  a farm  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  upon 
which  he  resided.  The  General  died,  December  7,  1877, 
whilst  on  a visit  to  his  native  Stale.  1 1 is  wife  was  Celes- 
tine  Pinckney,  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Pinckney,  of 


South  Corolina,  and  granddaughter  of  General  Charles 
Cotesworth -Pinckney  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  w ho  was 
at  one  time  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  lie  was  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  expression,  “ Millions  for  defence  and 
not  one  penny  for  tribute.”  General  II tiger’s  father, 
Colonel  Francis  Kinlaeh  Huger,  was  a native  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  a student  of  Sir" John  Hunter,  the 
eminent  surgeon  of  England,  and  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  Whilst  a student,  he,  with  a classmate  named 
Tollman,  went  to  Olmiitz,  Austria,  to  effect  the  release  of 
the  Marquis  Lafayette,  w'ho  was  imprisoned  for  political 
offences.  Lafayette  was  rescued,  and  succeeded  with 
Bollman  in  getting  on  a sea-bound  vessel.  Huger  was 
apprehended  and  imprisoned  for  a year,  when  he  was  ran- 
somed at  a large  price.  He  returned  to  America  just 
prior  to  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain.  He  entered 
the  American  service,  and  became  Aide-de-camp  to  General 
Ferguson  of  the  Army  of  the  South.  Pie  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  a Colonelcy,  and  served  with  bravery  and  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  war.  The  grandfather  of  General 
Huger,  Daniel  Huger,  was  a native  of  France,  which  he 
left  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  came  to 
America,  settling  on  the  Cooper  River,  South  Carolina. 
The  General  had  five  children:  Benjamin  Huger,  who  was 
on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  when  our  civil  war 
broke  out,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  service  as 
Adjutant- General  to  his  father;  Eustis  Huger,  who  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy,  but  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Confederacy  immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  as  Captain  of  artillery,  serving  throughout  the 
war,  and  participating  in  the  principal  battles.  He  is  liv- 
ing in  Baltimore,  but  also  attends  to  his  extensive  planting 
interests  in  Virginia.  Frank  Huger,  another  son,  was 
Lieutenant  in  the  Third  United  States  Infantry,  and  en- 
tered, April,  1861,  the  Confederate  States  Army  as  Captain 
of  artillery.  lie  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  Long- 
street’s  Corps.  He  is  now  Master  of  Transportation  anil 
Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Air 
Line  Railroad,  of  which  another  brother,  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney, who  was  a Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army,  is 
the  General  Agent,  with  his  headquarters  in  New  York. 

Sy"X?OLLMAN,  Wendel,  Iron  Bridge  Inventor,  and  Ex- 
Master  of  Road  and  Bridge-builder  of  the  Balti- 
j more  and  Ohio  Railroad,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 

/(it)  # 

1 January  21,1814.  II is  father,  Thomas  Bollman,  was 
born  in  Bremen,  May  28,  1775,  and  came  to  Balti- 
more about  1778  or  ’79.  He  was  a baker,  and  assisted  in 
the  defence  of  the  city  in  1814.  fllis  death  occurred 
April  17,  1819,  when  Wendel  was  only  five  years  old. 
Ifis  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ann  Barbara  Rabb, 
was  born  in  Weissenbach,  September  20,  1 7 86 ; came  to 
Baltimore,  January  1,  1800;  was  married,  April  16,  1805; 
and  died,  January  30,  1866,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  Her 
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father,  Adam  Gottlieb  Rabb,  kept  the  German  Lutheran 
day-school  connected  with  Zion  Church,  on  Gay  Street, 
and  was  organist  of  the  church.  Her  mother  was  Magda- 
lena Schaefer,  of  Weissenbach.  Their  children  were  : 
William,  born  August  3,  1806, died  August  2,  1807;  Mary 
Ann,  born  November  5,  1807,  deceased  ; Ann  Catharine, 
born  January  it,  1S09,  died  October  1,  i860;  George, 
born  June  14,  1810,  died  September,  1810;  Ann  Marga- 
retta  and  John  Thomas  (twins),  born  August  30,  181 1,  the 
former  of  whom  is  the  widow'  of  William  McKimmell,  the 
latter  died  in  New  Orleans,  October  17,  1835;  Wendel, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  date  of  birth  before  given  ; and 
Andrew  Rohr,  born  February  19,  1S16,  and  died  October 
14.1853;  so  that  of  the  eight  children,  Margaretta  and  Wen- 
del  are  the  only  survivors.  Wendel  attended  Bassford’s  free 
school  on  Calvert  Street,  and  a private  school  for  a brief 
period.  His  education,  however,  is  mainly  self-acquired. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  his  mother  was  left  very  poor, 
and  having  six  children  to  provide  for,  endeavored  to  do 
so  by  keeping  boarders.  In  1824  Frederick  F.  Springer 
and  Albert  Roster,  who  boarded  with  Wendel’s  mother, 
formed  a copartnership  and  entered  into  the  drug  and  apoth- 
ecary business  at  Shepherdstown,  Virginia.  In  less  than  a 
year  thereafter  an  opportunity  occurred  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
to  establish  a branch  of  their  business  there,  Mr.  Springer 
taking  charge  at  the  Ferry  and  Mr.  Roster  remaining  at 
Shepherdstown.  They  now  required  additional  help,  and 
as  Mr.  Springer,  who  liked  Wendel  as  a boy,  had  told  him 
when  leaving  Baltimore  for  Virginia,  that  if  successful  in 
business  he  would  send  for  him,  he  wrote  to  his  mother 
asking  her  consent  to  let  Wendel  come  to  him,  promising 
to  educate  and  care  for  him,  giving  him  his  choice  of 
Shepherdstown  or  Harper’s  Ferry  as  a home.  He  went  to 
Shepherdstown  first,  and  liking  the  place  resolved  to  remain 
there.  Mr.  Roster  had  married  a most  accomplished 
daughter  of  I)r.  Rich  of  that  place.  Wendel  found  in 
this  lady  all  the  kindness  and  care  of  a mother.  She  be- 
came his  teacher,  giving  him  morning  and  evening  lessons, 
and  in  six  months  she  had  taught  him  the  English  and 
Latin  name  of  every  drug,  tincture,  and  compound  in  the 
store.  She  wrote  prescriptions  itt  Latin,  and  instructed 
him  in  the  form  of  putting  them  up,  watching  him  closely 
to  see  that  he  made  no  mistakes  in  the  medicine  or  the 
weights.  Unfortunately,  he  had  but  nine  months  o(  train- 
ing when  she  died.  Mr.  Roster,  after  her  death,  dissolved 
partnership  and  returned  to  Baltimore.  Wendel  then  went 
to  Mr.  Springer  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  who,  though  more  ex- 
acting than  Mr.  Roster,  treated  him  very  kindly.  He  had 
been  there  but  one  year  when  he  was  taken  with  chills  and 
fever,  from  w hich  he  found  it  impossible  to  free  himself, 
lie,  therefore,  relumed  to  Baltimore,  in  the  hope  that  a 
change  of  location  might  be  of  benefit  to  him.  lie  went 
to  Ihe  residence  of  an  uncle  on  < lay  Street,  w hose  oppo- 
site neighbor  was  Dr,  I len/.ie,  his  uncle’s  family  physi- 
cian. The  doctor,  satisfying  himself  of  Wendel’s  ability 


in  putting  up  prescriptions,  proposed  that  he  should  remain 
in  his  office  and  employment,  and  he  would  cure  him  for 
nothing.  Dropsy  of  the  chest  had  also  set  in,  but  in  three 
months  the  doctor  had  completed  his  cure.  On  July  4, 
1828,  he  w'as  able  to  lake  part  with  the  boys  in  the  proces- 
sion in  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  The  following  week  he  entered  as  an  appren- 
tice with  Mr.  Pain  Holland  to  learn  the  carpenter  busi- 
ness. After  building  two  small  houses  Mr.  Holland’s 
W'ork  slacked  off,  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  do.  Wen- 
del then  turned  his  attention  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  That  company  was  about  laying  the  track  from 
Pratt  Street  to  the  Carrollton  bridge,  over  Gw'ynn’s  Falls, 
through  Mount  Clare  property.  He  went  there,  and  ap- 
proaching an  engineer  w'ho  was  giving  directions . about 
the  work,  he  inquired  if  more  hands  were  wanted.  The 
engineer  thought  he  was  almost  too  light  for  the  work, 
but  inquired  what  he  could  do.  Wendel  said  he  had 
been  four  months  at  the  carpenter  trade,  that  work  had 
failed,  and  that  he  could  handle  the  saw,  hatchet,  and 
jack-plane.  The  engineer  was  Lieutenant  George  W. 
Whistler,  but  Wendel  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  He 
was  referred  to  Mr.  John  Ready,  boss  carpenter,  who 
employed  him  at  sixty-two  and  a half  cents  per  day  at 
notching  cross-ties.  The  next  day  Lieutenant  Whistler 
gave  him  two  hundred  stakes  to  make  for  the  final  line 
and  level  for  the  track.  The  following  morning  the 
Lieutenant  said:  “ I want  to  see  if  you  can  drive  those 
stakes  you  have  made,  and  I want  you  to  go  with  the  en- 
gineers and  do  whatever  they  direct.”  This  Wendel  con- 
sidered promotion,  and  he  determined  to  do  everything  he 
could  to  please  them  ; to  be  always  on  time  and  to  move 
quickly.  The  Lieutenant  took  notice  of  his  spirit  and 
action,  and  the  second  week  paid  him  off  at  seventy-five 
cents  per  day.  This  change  promoted  him  to  “ tollman” 
when  required,  lie  considered  it  to  be  great  promotion, 
and  thought  he  could  soon  learn  to  use  the  instrument. 
This  brought  him  to  the  commencement  of  laying  track  in 
the  fall  of  1829.  I he  carpenters  detailed  for  this  purpose 
were  John  Ready,  Superintendent;  Thomas  McMachen, 
Foreman;  Alfred  Ray,  Nicholas  Ridgely,  Silas  Ficket,  and 
Wendel  Bollman.  These  all  participated  in  laying  the 
first  cross-tie,  stringer,  and  iron  rail  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Mr.  Latrobe  promised  him  he  should  par- 
ticipate in  laying  the  last,  but  this  he  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  do.ng,  as  his  presence,  was  required  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  road.  After  the  track  was  laid  from  Pratt 
Street’to  Gwynn’s  Falls  bridge  he  remained  on  the  road 
■until  the  spring  of  1830.  His  motlysr  was  anxious  he 
should  learn  the  carpenter  business;  he  therefore  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  John  Goals,  an  old  friend  of  his  mother, 
and  alter  being  w ith  him  less  than  a year  Mr.  Goals  en- 
tered "mlo  partnership  with  Gool  \ Randall  in  the  lum- 
ber business,  and  retired  from  carpentering,  at  the  same 
time  procuring  for  Wendel  a place  with  John  and  Valen 
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tine  Dushane  to  finish  learning  his  trade.  Having  finished 
his  apprenticeship,  lie  worked  for  a few  months  as  a jour- 
neyman, and  then  with  several  other  carpenters  lie  went 
to  Natchez,  where  he  assisted  in  the  erection  of  a mansion 
for  a planter,  lie  returned  to  lialtimore  in  the  spring  of 
1837  and  commenced  business  on  his  own  account.  While 
engaged  in  building  a house  at  Harper’s  Ferry  for  a son 
of  Bishop  Waugh,  he  was  invited  by  Mr.  James  Murray, 
Engineer  of  the  Road  Department  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  to  act  as  Foreman  of  Bridges  011  that  road, 
and  to  rebuild  the  wooden  bridge  at  the  Ferry.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  a successful  career  with  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  From  that  time  he  con- 
tinued to  work  on  the  road,  and  in  due  time,  by  gradual 
promotion, — ever  proving  himself  a master  workman, — was 
intrusted  \\  ilh  responsibilities  in  connection  with  its  me- 
chanical departments  under  the  able  engineers  in  charge 
of  the  work.  Showing  at  every  opportunity  a great  apt- 
ness for  the  higher  range  of  his  trade,  and  applying  him- 
self to  a deep  study  of  the  principles  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering, he  soon  became  a valuable  member  of  the  corps 
of  brain-workers  whose  labors  have  made  that  great  road 
the  admiration  of  the  country  and  the  source  of  immense 
wealth  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Still  advancing,  he  next 
became  the  “ Master  of  Road  ; ” intrusted  with  the  entire 
care  and  management  of  its  tracks,  buildings,  bridges,  and 
all  other  stationary  structures.  In  this  enlarged  sphere  he 
became  an  inventor,  and  his  name  grew  to  be  known 
among  men.  Yet  he  continued  his  labors  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  ; and  though  often  tempted  to 
assume  a still  wider  field  for  his  fame,  or  to  yield  to  more 
inviting  prospects  of  personal  rewards,  he  remained  with 
the  road  until  1858,  a period  of  eighteen  years,  on  his  sec- 
ond engagement.  He  had,  however,  seen  it  beautified  and 
guarded  against  dangers  incident  to  other  structures  by 
many  of  his  own  most  excellent  works  before  lie  dissolved 
his  connection  with  it.  But,  at  last,  his  fame  having  spread 
over  other  lands,  he  was  called  to  perpetuate  it  in  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  So  strongly  did  the  history 
of  Mr.  Bollman  appeal  to  the  personal  pride  of  the  three 
thousand  employes  ol  the  company,  that  they  resolved  on 
presenting  him  with  a magnificent  service  of  plate  and  a 
massive  gold  watch  and  chain.  Accordingly,  within  a few 
months  after  his  retirement,  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
finished  after  the  elaborate  designs  furnished,  he  was  in- 
vited to  meet  his  friends  having  the  matter  of  presentation 
in  charge  at  the  Revere  House  in  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
on  Thursday,  February  10,  1859.  As  many  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  road  as  could  be  spared— to  the  number  of 
about  two  thousand— flocked  to  that  City.  The  spacious 
parlors  of  the  hotel  were  thronged  with  spectators,  includ- 
ing many  ladies.  At  the  appointed  time,  A.  Difl'ey,  Esq., 
Supervisor  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  road,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Bollman  and  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
took  their  positional  the  head  of  the  table  containing  the 


gifts,  and  in  fitting  words,  in  which  Mr.  Diffey  brielly  re- 
viewed the  history  of  Mr.  Bollman  from  his  first  act  as  an 
apprentice  boy,  in  connection  with  laying  the  first  cross- 
tie, until  the  occasion  which  then  called  them  together,  he 
presented  the  several  articles  for  his  acceptance  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sincere  regard  entertained  for  him  by  the 
thousands  of  employes  in  the  company’s  service,  both  in 
a professional  and  personal  sense.  Mr.  Bollman  followed 
with  a reply  replete  with  hearty  encomiums  on  the  many, 
who  in  their  respective  spheres  had  aided  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  grand  enterprise.  After  this  a sumptuous 
banquet  was  partaken  of  by  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
persons.  The  entire  expenses  of  the  entertainment,  in- 
cluding the  passage  fare  of  the  invited  guests,  were  de- 
frayed by  the  committee.  The  service  of  plate  consisted 
of  ten  pieces,  comprising  a coffee  urn  thirty  inches  in 
height,  water  pitcher,  coffee  pot,  tea  pot,  water  pot,  suga'r 
bow  l,  cream  pitcher,  slop  bowl,  and  two  waiters.  The 
watch  was  a magnificent  gold  chronometer,  with  a massive 
gold  chain  six  feet  long.  The  whole  costing  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  During  his  connection  with  the  road,  in  ad- 
dition to  many  wooden  bridges,  Mr.  Bollman  designed  and 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  following  iron  bridg- 
ing : Two  at  Elysville,  one  each  at  Monocacy,  Marnotts- 
ville,  North  Branch,  and  Winchester  span  of  the  Harper’s 
Ferry  bridge,  on  the  main  stem,  and  the  Savage  and  Bla- 
densburg  bridges  on  the  Washington  Branch.  Of  these, 
the  Monocacy  and  Winchester  spans  and  part  of  the  North 
Branch  were  destroyed  by  the  Confederates  during  the 
war,  and  were  rebuilt  by  the  railroad  company  from  draw- 
ings furnis^^l  by  Mr.  Bollman.  Jfe  has  furnished  the 
plans  and  superintended  the  construction  of  nearly  two 
hundred  spans  of  bridges  on  the  main  stem.  Benjamin 
II.  I.atrobe,  Fsip,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  and  1’illslmrg  and  Conncllsville  Railroad, 
said  that  “ Mr.  Bollman  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
successful  iron  bridge-builder  in  this  country.”  I lis  bridge 
was  patented  in  1852,  and  renewed  in  1866.  After  his 
withdrawal  from  the  service  of  the  railroad  company,  Mr. 
Bollman  formed  a copartnership,  in  1858,  with  John  H. 
Tcgmcycr  and  James  Clark,  under  the  linn  name  of  W. 
Bollman  8c  Company,  which  continued  until  1863,  when 
the  firm  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Bollman  has  since  conducted 
the  business  in  his  own  name  at  Canton.  Inconsequence 
of  the  war,  the  company  suspended  operations  from  1861 
to  ’63.  During  that  copartnership  the  firm  built  two  large 
iron  bridges  in  Chili,  South  America.  One  of  these  con- 
taineerfour  spans  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  each, 
over  the  Angostura  River;  the  other,  jme  span,  over  the 
l’aine  River.  They  built  several  bridges  in  Cuba."  All  of 
the  bridges  over  the  large  streams  and  several  over  the 
smaller,  including  the  bridges  and  iron  station-house  at 
(iilincs^on  the  Havana  Railroad, and  the  bridges  for  the 
Cienfucgos  Railroad,  the  Cardinas  Railroad,  and  the  Ha- 
vana and  Matanzas  Railroad,  were  constructed  by  them. 
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Since  tlic  dissolution  of  the  firm,  Mr.  liollman  designed 
and  constructed  for  the  Havana  Railroad  an  iron  trestle- 
work,  which  was  composed  of  hollow  wrought-iron  col- 
umns, with  cast-iron  liases  and  taps;  being  the  first  of  (he 
kind  made  alter  that  manner.  The  wrought-iron  columns 
used  were  seven  inches  diameter,  live-eighths  inch  thick, 
which  cost  ten  dollars  per  lineal  foot.  They  were  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  by  Morris,  Tasker  & Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. No  wrought-iron  segment  columns  were  then 
known.  Afterward  Mr.  Bollman  gave  his  views  to  Mr. 
Reeves  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works  of  Philadelphia,  from 
which  that  gentleman  invented  the  wrought-iron  segment 
column,  now  forming  an  important  feature  in  wrought- 
iron  viaduct  and  truss-bridge  construction.  Mr.  Reeves, 
alluding  to  this  important  improvement,  stated  that  if 
“ Mr.  Bollman  was  not  the  father  of  the  invention,  he 
might  be  considered  the  grandfather.”  In  1863  or  ’64  he 
designed  the  Pivot  Drawbridge  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  over 
the  Mississippi  River,  built  by  the  Detroit  Bridge  and  Iron 
Works  Company.  It  was  at  that  time  the  longest  pivot 
iron  bridge  on  record,  being  over  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  long.  About  the  same  time  he  built  a bridge  for  the 
Vera  Cruz  and  Jucaro  Railroad  in  Mexico,  the  span  being 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  It  was  the  first  iron  bridge 
in  that  country.  The  present  Harper’s  Ferry  iron  bridge 
is  a marvel  of  skill  and  beauty.  It  was  built  under  Mr. 
Bollman’s  supervison  in  1864.  It  contains  in  all  eight 
spans  and  is  over  one  thousand  feet  long.  The  track  en- 
ters the  bridge  on  span  number  eight  on  the  Maryland 
side,  with  a curve  to  the  left  of  three  hundred  feet  radius, 
and  terminates  on  next  span  (number  seveajr,  and  from 
there  the  track  is  straight  on  numbers  five,  four,  and  three 
spans,  to  what  is  called  the  wide  span,  or  number  two. 
On  the  east  end  of  the  wide  span  a three  hundred  feet 
radius  curve  commences,  curving  to  the  right,  passing 
over  the  entire  length,  and  entering  what  is  called  the 
Virginia  curve  span,  number  one,  forming  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  letter  Y.  The  left  arm  has  the  Winchester 
track,  connecting  at  the  east  end  of  the  wide  span,  pass- 
ing over  the  entire'  length,  and  entering  what  is  known 
as  the  Winchester  span.  On  the  wide  span  there  are 
two  railroad  tracks,  with  a county  road  crossing  the 
curved  track,  which  made  it  difficult  to  construct.  To 
accommodate  this  travel,  the  west  end  of  wide  span,  num- 
ber two,  is  made  seventy-five  feet  wide,  and  the  east 
end  thirty-five  feet  wide.  It  is  the  only  bridge  of  the 
kind  in  its  construction  and  formation  known,  being  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  both  American  and  European 
engineers,  and  will  long  stand  to  attest  the  inventor’s 
superior  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  Equilibrium  of  forces. 
Mr.  Bollman  . also  built,  in  1867  and  1868,  two  large 
bridges  over  the  Cape  Fear  River  for  the  Wilmington  Rail- 
way Bridge  Company  of  North  Carolina,  containing  about 
two  and  a quarter  miles  of  wooden  trestle-work  between 
the  two  bridges.  That  on  the  northeast  of  Cape  Fear 


contains  four  spans:  two  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  and 
a half  feet  each,  011c  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet, 
and  one  pivot  draw  span  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  northwest  bridge  contains  one  span  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  feet,  with  a pivot  draw  span  of  one  hundred 
and  filly  feet.  These  bridges  are  built  on  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders six  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  the  draws  resting  on 
cast-iron  cylinders  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  the  largest 
then  known.  The  cylinders  were  sunk  by  the  pneumatic 
process  from  sixty-five  to  eighty  feet  in  depth,  and  in  water 
from  twenty  to  fifty-three  feet  deep.  The  cylinders  sunk 
eighty  feet  was  the  greatest  depth  known  to  be  made  by 
the  pneumatic  process  at  the  time  of  this  construction. 
The  process  of  sinking  was  watched  day  and  night  by  Mr. 
Bollman  with  a father’s  care,  as  he  found  at  the  depth  of 
seventy  feet  the  pressure  of  air  used  in  the  cylinder  com- 
mence to  tax  the  constitution  of  the  men,  and  great  watch- 
fulness and  care  were  necessary.  And  it  is  said  that  the 
ten  cylinders  were  sunk  and  filled  with  masonry  without 
the  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  a single  man  employed  on  the 
works.  This  contract  amounted  to  about  four  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  completed  in  eighteen 
months.  Thes'e,  together  with  the  iron  dome  on  the  Balti- 
more City  Hall,  will  long  stand  as  monuments  of  the  in- 
ventive skill  and  mechanical  genius  of  Wendel  Bollman. 
He  has  also  constructed  scores  of  smaller  bridges  through- 
out the  country.  Early  and  late  Mr.  Bollman  devotes 
much  time  to  studies  in  engineering.  His  collection  of 
works  on  that  particular  branch  is  very  complete.  He  is 
emphatically  the  workingmen’s  friend,  and  has  been  liberal 
towards  them.  He  is  never  more  happy  than  when  he  has 
a weekly  pay  roll  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  is  not  a member  of  any  church,  but  has  a pew 
in  Dr.  Barclay’s  English  Lutheran  Church.  He  is  gener- 
ous in  his  contributions 'to  all  religious  denominations  and 
benevolent  associations.  He  has  never  had  time  to  accept 
of  any  political  or  public  position,  sa^re  that  he  served  for 
a time  as  a member  of  the  Water  Works  Board,  and 
President  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  Company, 
lie  \vas  active  some  years  ago  in  the  Reform  movement  in 
Baltimore  ; but  he  has  always  rather  avoided  than  courted 
public  notoriety.  He  has  only  consented  to  the  publica- 
tion of  this  sketch  with  the  hope  that  the  record  of  success 
attendant  upon  his  perseverance  and  integrity  may  be  an 
incentive  to  young  men  starting  out  in  life  to  fix  their  aims 
high,  and  then  resolve  to  reach  them,  not  by  intrigue  and 
chicanery,  or  political  demagoguisin,  but  “ by  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing.”  Early  in  life,  just  after  complet- 
iug  lus  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Bollman  muirjcd  Ann  Catharine 
Smith,  a most- estimable  lady;  she  died  in  l86q.  They 
had  ten  children,  three  only  of  whom  are  living:  his  son, 
John  W„  a draughtsman  and  constructing  engineer  at 
the  factory,  who  married  Mary  11.  He  Mangin ; Jacob  M., 
Superintendent  at  the  works,  who  married  Louisa  C. 
Brunt;  and  Annie  M.  His  youngest  daughter,  Mary 
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Elizabeth,  deceased,  married  K.  I).  Miller,  who  has  charge 
of  tlie  financial  department.  Thomas  Smith  Ilollinan  was 
born  December  2,  1852,  and  died  March  10,  1874.  lie 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  leading  engineers  in  this 
county  by  his  supei  ior  ability  and  Knowledge  in  ei\  il  engi 
Heeling,  and  had  lie  lived  would  110  doubt  have  made  for 
himself  a lasting  reputation,  lie  more  particularly  in- 
herited his  father’s  ability  and  ingenuity  in  civil  and  con- 
structing engineering.  The  other  children  died  in  early 
life. 


^^RUTCHFIELD,  Andrew  F.,  Editor  and  one  of  the 
BK®  Proprietors  of  the  Baltimorean,  was  born  in  Rich- 
x"  rnond,  Virginia,  March  13,  1824.  His  father  was 
| Ralph  Crutchfield,  a native  of  Hanover  County,  Vir- 
1 ginia,  but  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  a citizen 
and  prominent  merchant  of  Richmond  ; and  his  mother 
was  Mary  Ann  Williams,  a native  of  New  Kent  County, 
Virginia.  Andrew’s  youth  was  spent  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  received  an  excellent  education.  He  pursued 
his  studies  in  Walford’s  Academy  for  five  years,  after  which 
he  determined  to  learn  the  printing  trade.  His  first  en- 
gagement was  in  the  office  of  the  Richmond  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, where,  under  the  late  Dr.  William  A.  Smith,  Metho- 
dist minister,  he  rapidly  acquired  a knowledge  of  “ the 
art  preservative  of  all  arts.”  At  the  expiration  of  three 
years  after  the  commencement  of  his  apprenticeship  Dr. 
Smith  was  transferred  to  the  Presidency  of  Randolph 
Macon  College,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eeroy  M.  Lee,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Methodist  Conference,  succeeded  him  as  editor  of 
the  Advocate.  Under  this  gentleman,  who  is  still  living 
(at  an  advanced  age),  Mr.  Crutchfield  finished  his  appren- 
ticeship. Having  mastered  his  trade  he  worked  as  a com- 
positor for  a few  years,  devoting  his  spare  hours  to  the  re- 
porting of  meetings  and  the  furnishing  of  matter  to  the 
local  columns  of  the  Richmond  daily  papers.  lie  also 
acted  as  correspondent  for  prominent  journals  published 
outside  of  Richmond  and  Virginia.  In  the  spring  of  1852 
Mr.  Crutchfield  was  tendered  the  general  management  of  a 
penny  paper,  the  Petersburg  Express,  the  publication  of 
which  commenced  April  24  of  that  year  under  the  pro- 
prietorship of  lyiessrs,  Paul  & Ellyson,  of  Petersburg, 
Virginia.  The  Petersburg  community  was  a small  one, 
not  exceeding  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-third  were 
blacks  and  unlettered.  For  this  reason,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Richmond  Daily  Dispatch,  as  also  the  Baltimore  Daily 
Sun,  both  at  that  time  penny  papers,  were  delivered  in 
Petersburg  each  day,  the  former  at  an  early  hour  ami  the 
latter  in  the  afternoon,  many  misgivings  were  expressed  as 
to  the  success  of  a penny  paper  in  that  locality.  Just  one 
month  after  the  first  number  had  been  issued  Messrs.  Paul 
iV  Ellyson  announced  their  intention  to  discontinue  the 
publication  of  the  Express.  Mr.  Crutchfield  believed  that 
nothing  was  required  to  insure  its  success  except  pluck  and 


energy,  and  effected  a negotiation  by  which  the  Express 
passed  into  the  hands  of  himself  and  two  gentlemen,  who 
were  also  practical  printers.  Under  the  firm  name  of  A. 
F.  Crutchfield  & Co.,  the  publication  of  the  E xpress  was 
continued,  mid  in  11  few  years  became  a source  ol  profit.  Its 
circulation  reached  large  portions  of  South  Side,  Virginia, 
as  well  as  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  Carol! lias, 
enjoying  in  these  States  great  popularity.  From  1852  to 
1866  Mr.  Crutchfield  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Express, 
when  his  impaired  health,  caused  by  fourteen  years  of  in- 
cessant toil,  induced  him  to  dispose  of  his  interest  therein, 
and  remove  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  There,  after  a con- 
nection in  the  night  editorial  department  of  the  Daily  Sun 
of  over  one  year,  and  as  Managing  Editor  of  the  Sunday 
Telegram  for  three  years,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  pub- 
lishing a first-class  weekly  journal.  Forming  a partner- 
ship with  Mr.  J.  C.  Haas,  a practical  printer,  Mr.  Crutch- 
field made  all  the  necessary  preparations,  selected  a name, 
and  on  Saturday,  June  8,  1872,  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  Baltimorean.  This  enterprise  rapidly  won  its  way  to 
public  favor,  and  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a large  circu- 
lation and  profitable  advertising  patronage.  A feature  of 
the  paper  is  a first-class  portrait  every  week  of  some  promi- 
nent individual,  accompanied  by  a biographical  sketch. 
As  its  name  implifes  it  is  largely  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  extensive  country  with  which  that  city 
enjoys  social  and  business  relations.  It  is  edited  with  rare 
ability,  and  its  correspondence  and  miscellany  are  varied 
and  interesting.  Its  columns  are  never  polluted  by  any 
matter  that  would  bring  a blush  to  the  cheek  of  modesty, 
or  invoke  the  reproval  of  the  purest  minds.  In  his  efforts 
to  produce  a model  jonrnal  Mr.  Crutchfield  is  ably  seconded 
by  his  experienced  and  accomplished  partner,  Mr.  Haas. 
Mr.  Crutchfiejd  was  united  in  marriage,  March  3,  1847,  with 
Miss  Sallie  Louisa  Davies,  of  Richmond,  a daughter  of 
the  late  Rees  Davies, a famous  civil  engineer  and  constructor 
of  his  day.  lie  has  five  children  living,  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  three  eldest  sons  are  all  connected  with 
the  press,  and  the  youngest  of  these  is  regarded  as  among 
the  most  skilled  engravers  of  personal  portraits  in  the 
country.  The  columns  of  the  Baltimorean  have  been 
repeatedly  adorned  with  his  work.  Mr.  Crutchfield  is 
thoroughly  wedded  to  the  profession  of  journalism,  and 
although  some  of  his  newspaper  enterprises  have  been 
started  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  he  has  invariably 
achieved  success.  He  is  a useful,  enterprising,  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen,  whose  excellencies  of  character  com- 
mand universal  respect. 

$^HX5'J'KINSON,  Archihald,  Jr.,  M.IJ.,  Professor  of 
su/uY.  - Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  College 
'. j 1 of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  was  born 
Ofy  February  23,  1832,  near  Smithfield,  on  the  James 
J -v-  River,  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Virginia.  His  father 
was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  represented  the  Second  Con- 
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gressional  District  of  Virginia  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress from  1844  to  1848.  Dr.  Atkinson  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  graduated  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring 
of  1854.  Alter  receiving  his  diploma  he  went  abroad  and 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  clinics  of  the  most  famous 
hospitals  of  Paris  for  eighteen  months,  and  a six  months’ 
residence  in  the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Dublin, 
Ireland.  Returning  to  America  in  185611c  located  in  Bal- 
timore, where  he  practiced  his  profession  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  late  civil  war,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  State 
and  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Wise  Legion 
in  West  Virginia,  and  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  Lewis- 
burg  Hospital.  In  1862  Dr.  Atkinson  was  selected  as  the 
Surgeon  of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  Virginia  Cavalry,  belong- 
ing to  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  command,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1863  was  assigned  to  the  Thirty-first  Virginia 
Regiment  of  Infantry.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed 
Brigade-Surgeon  in  General  John  Pegram’s  Brigade,  Early’s 
Division,  Second  Army  Corps,  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  he  established 
himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  town 
of  Smithfield,  Virginia,  continuing  there  until  the  spring 
of  1S73,  when  he  removed  to  Baltimore  and  located  on 
North  Charles  Street.  In  the  fall  of  1875  Dr.  Atkinson 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  anil  Thera- 
peutics in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Bal- 
timore, a position  which  he  has  filled  with  rare  ability  and 
eminent  success  as  an  imparter  of  medical  knowledge. 
His  maternal  ancestors  were  the  Powells  and  Chiltons  of 
Loudon  County,  Virginia,  whose  progenitors  originally 
came  from  Scotland  and  Wales.  His  ancestors  on  the 
paternal  side  were  English.  He  has  a brother,  Dr.  Robert 
Chilton  Atkinson,  who  is  practicing  medicine  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  On  November  2,  1858,  Dr.  Atkinson  married 
Mary  Elizabeth  Thomas,  of  Smithfield,  Virginia,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Thomas,  whose  wife  was  Frances  Harrison 
Woodley,  daughter  of  Major  Woodley,  of  Smithfield.  The 
issue  of  the  marriage  is  two  children,  Mary  Chilton  and 
Louis  Woodley  Atkinson,  both  of  whom  are  living.  In 
religion  Dr.  Atkinson  is  inclined  to  the  tenets  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  his  political  sentiments  are  of  the 
Jeffersonian  State  rights  Democratic  stamp.  As  a citizen, 
scholar,  physician,  or  preceptor,  none  stand  higher  than 
he  in  the  community  where  he  is  so  steadily  and  success- 
fully practicing  his  profession. 


gST^REWER,  George  Gaston,  Lawyer,  was  born  in 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1801.  His  father,  John 
Brewer,  was  also  a lawyer,  and  was  for  about 
j twenty  years  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office.  The 
•s^-a  first  ancestor  of  the  Brewer  family  who  emigrated 
to  America  came  over  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  being  the 


first  to  disembark,  a large  tract  of  land  was  given  him  on 
South  River.  The  village  of  Brewerlown  was  at  one  time 
very  flourishing.  Mr.  Brewer  graduated  at  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, and  became  a chancery  lawyer  of  much  repute.  A t 
the  early  age  of  twenty-one  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  which  he  held  till  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1850.  The  Democrats 
succeeded  to  power  under  that  Constitution,  and,  being  a 
Whig,  Mr.  Brewer  lost  his  position.  He  was  three  times 
married.  He  died  June  10,  1861.  His  brother,  Nicholas 
Brewer,  was  a lawyer  in  Annapolis,  and  for  a number  of 
years  was  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  under  Governor 
Bradford.  He  died  in  1875. 


VVOULD,  Alexander,  was  born  in  Balcorn,  Parish-of 
\<Ar:  Logey,  County  Clackmannanshire,  Edinburgh, 

Scotland,  in  1780.  His  father,  John  Gould,  native 
^ of  the  same  place,  married  in  early  life  Ellen  Drys- 
% dale,  daughter  of  Alexander  Drysdale,  a wealthy  tal- 
low chandler,  and  emigrated  to  America  with  his  family, 
consisting  of  James  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  born  on  the  passage.  He 
settled  in  Baltimoretown  in  17S4,  some  distance  beyond 
what  is  now  known  as  Federal  Hill  and  Sandy  Bottom, 
in  the  extreme  southern  section  of  the  town.  The  land 
upon  which  he  located  was  purchased  from  John  Moale. 
It  fronted  on  what  was  known  as  Ferry  Point  Road,  then  a 
vast  common,  and  extended  nearly  to  the  Spring  Gardens. 
John  Gould  was  a dealer  in  live  stock,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful as  such  on  account  of  his  strict  integrity  and  fair 
dealing.  He  subsequently  embarked  in  the  butchering 
business,  associating  with  him  therein  his  son  Alexander. 
The  firm  enjoyed  a very  extensive  and  lucrative  trade. 
His  father  dying,  Alexander  succeeded  him  in  the  business, 
which  continued  to  increase  and  prosper.  In  1805  he 
purchased  five  additional  acres  of  land  lying  nearer  to 
Baltimore  than  where  he  then  resided.  lie  removed 
thither  and  erected  a substantial  dwelling.  His  business 
soon  surpassed  any  other  of  a similar  kind  in  Baltimore. 
In  1 8 1 1 he  made  another  purchase  of  adjacent  land,  em- 
bracing thirty-five  acres,  of  S.  II.  Key,  of  St.  Mary’s 
County,  the  father  of  the  author  of  the  “ Star-spangled 
Banner.”  In  1825  he  added  still  further  to  his  property 
by  purchasing  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  from  William 
Norman,  which  were  located  on  the  east  side  of  Ferry 
Point  Road  and  immediately  opposite  the  Key  purchase. 
These  several  purchases,  with  others  of  a smaller  character, 
constituted  Alexander  Gould  the  largest  landed  proprietor 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  city.  It  being  ascertained 
tlmt  large  bodies  of  the  finest  brick-clay  underlaid  portions 
of  his  lands,  he  soon  received  numerous  applications  from 
brick  manufacturers  for  the  privilege  of  opening  yards 
upon  royalties.  The  first  leases  were  to  Messrs.  John  and 
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William  Rouse,  Alexander  Russell,  Henry  W.  Wilson, 
Samuel  ll;mnan,aud  olliers,  on  a royally  of  fifty  cents  per 
thousand  Inick,  the  manufacturers  being  obligated  to  make 
a certain  number  every  year.  The  results  of  the  arrange- 
ment were  the  yielding  of  a very  heavy  revenue  to  Mr. 
(iould,  the  employment  of  a great  number  of  industrious 
workmen,  and  the  dispelling  of  malaria  through  the  in 
strumentality  of  the  huge  volumes  of  smoke  issuing  from 
the  almost  constantly  burning  kilns.  In  1849  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  began  to  consider  by 
what  means  they  could  facilitate  or  accommodate  their  aug- 
menting coal  trade  by  reaching  tide-water.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  object  they  found  it  necessary  to  construct 
a branch  road  from  their  main  stem  through  the  vacant 
property  lying  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  section  of 
Baltimore.  This  would  give  them  a terminus  to  tide- 
water at  Locust  Point.  After  determining  upon  that  road 
it  was  essential  to  secure  the  right  of  way  from  the  owners 
of  the  property  through  which  the  branch  road  would 
have  to  be  constructed.  Mr.  Gould  was  the  only  one 
who  responded  favorably  to  the  application  of  the  railroad 
company,  and  accorded  it  the  right  of  way  without  any 
compensation,  believing  that  though  it  would  not  directly 
benefit  his  property  it  would  be  the  means  of  inducing  a 
large  trade  to  Baltimore,  give  employment  to  a great 
number  of  mechanics  and  workingmen,  and  necessarily 
cause  them  to  locate  in  that  section.  The  Locust  Point 
branch  having  been  completed,  and  the  facilities  thus  af- 
forded the  company  materially  increasing  its  business,  it 
realized  the  fact  that  the  tracks  laid  by  it  were  inadequate 
to  said  business,  and  in  1853  it  made  a second  application 
for  more  land.  As  in  the  former  case  Mr.  Gould  was  the 
only  one  who  granted  the  right  of  way.  He  deeded  to 
the  company  seventeen  feet  of  ground  on  each  side  of 
their  road,  making,  with  the  first  grant  of  sixty-six  feel,  a 
total  of  one  hundred  feet.  This  belt  of  land  he  styled 
Ohio  Avenue.  During  the  war  of  1812  Alexander  Gould 
was  a member  of  the  Washington  Blues  military  company, 
Captain  George  II.  Stuart;  and  his  residence,  which  was 
not  far  from  the  Old  Gun  Battery,  was  the  quarters  of  a 
large  number  ol  American  officers,  including  the  late 
Generals  Winder  and  George  11.  Stuart.  Mr.  Gould, 
early  in  life,  identified  himself  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  worshipped  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  on  Sharp  Street,  then 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  J.  P.  K.  Henshawq  who 
was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island.  Principally 
through  Mr,  Gould’s  liberality  a mission  chapel  of  the 
church  was  erected  on  William  Street;  and  a flourishing 
Sunday-school  w;as  established  through  the  exeftions  of 
himself  and  others,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Ex 
Mayor  Jacob  Small  and  the  now  venerable  William  Wood- 
ward. O11  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age  Mr.  Gould 
withdrew  from  St.  Peter’s  because  of  its  great  distance 
from  his  residence,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Lee  Street 
Church,  'Hie  congregation  becoming  too  large  for  this 
77 


church,  Mr.  Gould,  being  Warden  and  Vestryman,  advised 
its  sale  and  the  erection  of  a new  church  on  Hanover 
Street,  known  as  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  which  was  largely 
built  through  his  liberality.  Mr.  Gould  was  a member  of 
the  St.  Andrew’s  Society,  and  always  participated  in  its 
annual  dinners  and  reunions.  He  was  modcsL  and  unas- 
suming in  his  manners,  and  always  had  a pleasant  word 
for  everyone.  He  was  held  in  high  respect  by  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Gould  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife 
preceding  him  to  the  grave  two  years.  He  died  April  16, 
1859,  leaving  four  sons  and  three  daughters  out  of  four- 
teen children  who  had  been  born  unto  him.  1 1 is  remains 
] were  followed  to  their  last  resting-place  in  Greenmount 
Cemetery  by  over  one  hundred  of  his  tenants,  and  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  sorrowing  friends.  lie  was  an  honest 
and  upright  Christian  gentleman.  1 1 is  surviving  children 
are  Alexander,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Henry  P.,  William 
Wallace,  and  Elizabeth.  Under  the  management  of  his 
sons,  whom  he  appointed  as  his  executors,  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Gould  is  daily  increasing  in  value. 


!V f^HOM  AS,  John  Chew,  fourth  son  of  Samuel  and 
k/JL  xf  Mary  Thomas,  w as  born  October  15,  1764.  He 
married,  September  18,  1788,  Mary,  only  daugh- 
j ter  and  heiress  of  Richard  and  Eliza  (Rutland) 

C Snowden,  of  “ Fairland,”  Anne  Arundel  County, 

Maryland.  He  resided  after  his  marriage  at  “ Fairland,” 
w hich  place  he  afterwards  sold  for  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
He  was  a man  of  high  character  and  an  active  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  I11  early  life  he  took  an  interest 
in  politics,  and  was  elected  by  the  Federal  party  as  one  of 
their  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  1799  and  1S01.  As 
a member  of  that  House  he  look  part  in  the  celebrated 
election  of  President  in  the  last-named  year,  which  after 
three  days  of  intense  excitement,  and  thirty-live  ballots, 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  On  marrying 
an  heiress  and  becoming  a slaveholder,  John  C.  Thomas 
lost  his  membership  in  life  Society  of  Friends,  but  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1812,  lie  flianumilled  his  slaves  to  the  number  of 
over  one  hundred,  and  was  received  again  into  membership 
w ith  the  Society,  lie  died  at  his  residence  in  Leipcrville, 
Pennsylvania,  May  10,  1836.  Seven  of  his  fifteen  children 
survived  him. 


f 


■JOGS,  Hon.  CiiriStoeher  M.,  Farmer  and  Legis- 
Jjjp  lator,  was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland, 
December  14,  1825.  Mr.  Riggs  received  a com- 
v inon-school  education,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his 
l life  worked  on  a farm,  For  the  p^st  twenty  years 
lit  has  been  engaged  both  in  farming  and  in  the  quarrying 
of  slate  for  roofing  purposes.,  lie  has  served  as;  School 
Trustee  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  law'  creating  school 
trustees.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates  on 
the  Republican  ticket  in  1875,  and  re-elected  in  1877, 
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B IOGRA  PUrC A L C 1 'CL.  OPED  LA . 


OACII,  II  ON.  W il. 1. 1 AM,  was  born  111  Somerset 
County,  Maryland,  May  13,  1826.  Mr.  Roach 
..j  i " ' received  a common-school  education,  and  liisboy- 

PM»  hood  was  spent  on  a farm.  In  i8.|(i  lie  entered  into 
v lnercanlile  life, and  lias  heen  farming,  merchandising, 
and  speculating  ever  since,  lie  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  successful  farmers  of  Somerset  County,  and  has 
also  a large  vessel  interest,  lie  has  an  interest  in  the  East- 
ern Shore  Railroad,  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  road  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  and  is  also  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Crisfield  property,  situated  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  that 
road,  lie  held  the  office  of  Postmaster  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  Pierce  and  Buchanan  ; was  County  Commis- 
sioner of  Somerset  County  in  1852  and  1853;  served  as 
Sheriff  in  1864  and  1865;  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  year  1871,  and 
re-elected  in  1877.  He  was  married  in  1849  t°  Miss  Caro- 
line B.  Gunby,  daughter  of  William  Gunby,  of  Somerset 
County,  and  has  eight  children  living. 


[jLEESON,  Captain  John  P.,  Lawyer,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  August,  1835.  He  was  a brother  of 
Judge  William  E.  (Beeson,  of  Baltimore.  He  was 
attached  to  the  Fifth  Maryland  Regiment  United  States 
Volunteers  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  recognized 
as  a gallant  officer.  He  was  promoted  for  meritorious  con- 
duct on  the  field  of  Antietam.  He  was  captured  at  the 
battle  of  Winchester,  and  confined  in  Libby  Prison,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  where  lie  died  October,  1863.  His  heroic 
conduct  in  prison  was  such  as  to  win  the  admiration  of  his 
foes,  and  his  brothers-in-arms  of  the  same  regiment  were 
permitted  to  attend  his  funeral.  Their  request  that  his 
remains  should  be  deposited  in  a vault  to  await  transmis- 
sion to  Baltimore  was  granted.  In  November,  1863,  they 
were  exchanged  for  the  body  of  Captain  Stamp,  of  Missis- 
sippi, a nephew  of  Jefferson  Davis,  by  special  cartel  with 
the  War  Department.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors 
in  the  Cathedral  Cemetery,  Baltimore.  The  funeral  cortege 
was  among  the  largest  ever  witnessed  in  Baltimore.  It  was 
attended  by  a large  military  escort,  under  command  of 
General  E.  B.  Tyler.  Captain  Gleeson’s  friends  in  com- 
memoration of  his  patriotic  services,  erected  over  his  grave 
a substantial  and  handsome  monument. 


Sifl1:;:! 


jJ&ASIIIELL,  Captain  1 If.nry,  Ship-master,  was  born 


in  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  February  9,  1769. 
1 1 is  parents  were  Thomas  and  Jane  (Renshaw) 
lie  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children, 
The  family  is  an  ancient 
one.  They  were  Huguenots  or  French  Protestants,  who 


Dashiell 

Hi  four  of  whom  were  sons 


upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  or  in  some  earlier 
persecution,  lied  to  England.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
said  to  be  a motto  of  the  pious  Huguenots — Gol)  a shield; 
the  word  in  early  limes  ending  as  well  as  commencing  with 
a capital.  The  name  was  at  first  I)’  a shield,  next  Dashiel, 
finally  Dashiell.  The  American  head  of  the  family  was 
James  Dashiell,  who  settled  in  Somerset  County,  Mary- 
land, about  1666.  He  purchased  and  resided  on  land  at 
the  head  of  the  Welipquin  Creek,  and  which  by  his  will- 
dated  in  1696,  admitted  to  probate  in  1697 — he  devised  to 
his  son  James.  The  records  in  the  Land  Office  at  Annapo- 
lis also  show  that  the  first  Janies  Dashiell  patented  lands 
in  Somerset  County  in  1672,  1673,  and  1696.  He  left  four 
sons,  viz.,  James,  Thomas,  George,  and  Robert,  and  one 
daughter,  Jane.  From  the  elder  James  have  descended,  as 
it  is  believed,  all  the  families  in  the  United  States  who 
bear  the  name  Dashiell.  There  are  other  records  in  ref- 
erence to  lands  granted  to  Major  George  Dashiell  on  the 
Wicomico  River  in  1734.  The  family  participated  largely 
in  the  American  Revolution,  and  many  traditions  in  rela- 
tion to  them  exist  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dor- 
chester. The  names  of  Colonels  Joseph  and  George 
Dashiell  may  be  found  as  members  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  Constitution  of  Maryland  in  1776.  A 
few  years  ago  a number  of  letters  were  published  in  a 
Somerset  County  newspaper,  written  by  the  last-named 
gentleman  during,  and  describing  events  of,  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  In  1814  a full-length  portrait  of  the  father 
of  our  country,  which  adorned  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
President’s  house  at  Washington,  was  saved  from  the  con- 
flagration caused  by  the  British  forces.  Jacob  Barker,  as- 
sisted by  Robert  G.  L.  De  l’eyster,  carried  it  some  distance 
in  the  country  and  left  it  with  a widow  lady.  Six  weeks 
afterwards  Mr.  Barker  called  in  company  with  Miss 
Dashiell  (so  she  is  mentioned  in  the  historical  account  as 
of  some  person  well  known  at  the  time),  took  the  picture 
back  to  Washington,  and  it  was  reinstated  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s house,  where  it  stilR  remains.  Captain  Henry 
Dashiell  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age,  and  on  attaining  his 
majority  he  was  the  commander  of  a ship.  A small  fly 
advertisement  is  still  preserved,  dated  Hull,  England,  July 
27,  1795,  giving  notice  that  he  is  about  to  sail  with  his  new 
American  ship  “ Venus  ” for  New  York  and  Baltimore. 
On  January  24,  1799,  he  was  married  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ire- 
land to  Mary  Leeke,  whose  family,  of  English  origin,  was 
also  very  ancient.  Her  father,  Nicholas  Leeke,  was  born 
in  London,  and  was  a relative  of  the  Right  II011.  George 
Grenville  ; also  of  James  Leeke,  Earl  of  Scarboro,  vdio  was 
Prime  Minister  to  George  I and  George , II.  The 
arms  of  the  family  of  Leeke  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1150.  Their  names  are  found  in  the  Aquilduscum, 
a list  of  life  knights  going  to  the  second  Crusade.  The 
Leekcs  had  the  right  to  several  coats  of  arms.  In  Burke's 
General  Armory , the  branch  of  the  family  from  which  Mrs. 
DaxTTiell  descended  is  thus  mentioned  : “ Leeke  (Newark- 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  CYCLOPEDIA . 


manned  entirely  by  his  slaves.  After  running  her  a few 
years  he  appointed  decree,  a younger  son,  as  clerk. 
Within  a short  period  Captain  Weems  bought  out  the 
stockholders  and  also  purchased  the  property  now  known 
as  f air  llaven,  on  which  lie  creeled  the  present  hotel  and 
its  adjacent  buildings.  I he  steamer  “ Planter  ” was  built, 
in  1845,  by  Mason  L.  Weems,  the  most  prominent  o(  the 
sons,  who  owned  and  commanded  her.  In  1864  he  built 
and  commanded  the  steamer  “ Matilda.”  I11  1858  the 
“ George  Weems  ” was  built  by  Theodore  and  Augustus 
Weems,  and  commanded  by  the  former.  She  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1S70.  The  steamer  “ Theodore  Weems” 
was  built  in  1871.  The  Weems  line  of  steamers  were 
employed  for  awhile  in  the  service  of  the  civil  war. 
Captain  George  Weems  died  at  Fair  Haven,  March  6, 
1853,  and  was  buried  in  Herring  Creek  Churchyard 
among  his  ancestors.  He  had  six  children,  Thomas, 
Margaret,  Mason  I..,  Gustavus,  George,  and  Theodore 
Weems.  Mason  L.  Weems  married  Miss  Sparrow,  of 
Calvert  County,  their  children  being  Mrs.  Henry  Williams 
and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Forbes.  George  married  Rachel  A.  D. 
Weems.  Captain  Weems  was  remarkably  kind  and  cheer- 
ful in  his  disposition,  benevolent  and  public-spirited.  It 
is  said  that  his  father  bequeathed  a larger  amount  of  his 
property  to  him  than  to  his  son  Gustavus,  but  George  de- 
clined to  receive  more  than  an  equal  share.  He  was  a 
sprightly  and  agreeable  conversationalist  and  sympathetic 
in  his  nature,  lie  had  a great  attachment  for  his  kindred, 
and  was  fond  of  being  with  them.  He  was  particularly 
courteous  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  exceptionally  neat 
in  his  dress  and  personal  appearance.  His  religious  senti- 
ments were  in  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 


'SATlIIOT,  Augustus,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore August  4,  1799.  He  was  of  French  ex- 
^ traction,  and  a lineal  descendant  of  Huguenot 
-,K  ■ ancestry  of  high  birth,  who  left  France  at  the  rev- 
el. ocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  settled  in 
England,  where  they  remained  until  allowed  to  return  to 
their  native  land  and  enjoy  their  estates,  divested,  how- 
ever, of  their  titulary  honors.  The  family  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  retain  in  their  possession  the  marriage  con- 
tract, drawn  up  in  form  on  parchment,  of  the  nuptials  of 
Jean  Mathiot  to  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Jacques  Ber- 
nard, Mayor  of  Dampierre.  Jean  Mathiot  and  his  wife, 
with  many  other  Huguenot  families,  came  to  America  about 
1752,  and  settled  in  Lancaster,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, over  which  one  of  his  grandchildren  presided  as 
Mayor  for  twelve  or  fourteen  consecutive  years.  The  oldest 
son  of  Jean  Mathiot  removed  from  Lancaster  to  Baltimore 
about  the  year  1794,  where  he  died  when  his  son  Augustus 
was  but  twelve  years  of  age.  lie  left  his  family  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  his  children,  who  were  old 


enough  to  receive  it,  had  been  provided  with  an  excellent 
education.  Being  orphaned  at  so  early  an  age,  Augustus 
during  his  minority  applied  himself  closely  to  books  and 
slmly,  and  availed  himscll  ol  every  opportunity  for  nequir 
iug  knowledge,  having  at  a very  early  age  developed  a 
taste  for  scientific,  historical,  and  general  literary  pursuits. 
His  business  career  was  commenced  in  the  capacity  of 
superintendent  of  an  extensive  chair  factory,  which  he  sat- 
isfactorily managed  for  several  years.  During  the  period 
of  the  above  engagement  he  did  not  neglect  his  mental 
improvement,  and  was  a membef  of  debating  and  histor- 
ical societies,  whilst  his  principal  associates  were  gentle- 
men of  education  and  scientific  attainments.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years  he  established  himself  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing  chairs  and  cabinet- ware,  and  the  export- 
ing of  the  same  to  South  America.  Though  sustaining 
financial  losses  during  monetary  crises  of  the  country1, 
notably  that  of  1837,  and  by  a conllagration  which  entirely 
destroyed  his  immense  establishment,  involving  the  loss 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  he  always  maintained  a 
high  credit,  and  assured  for  his  house  a place  among  the 
leading  and  most  substantial  cabinet  establishments  of  the 
South,  a position  it  still  occupies.  Mr.  Mathiot  was  for 
half  a century  prominently  identified  with  the  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  12,  1872, 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Order  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  initiated  in  Washington  Lodge,  No.  1,  at  Balti- 
more, in  1821  or  1822.  He  was  regarded  as  quite  an 
accession  to  the  society,  as  he  was  a young  man  of  intelli- 
gence, and  full  of  energy  and  ambition.  He  passed 

rapidly  through  all  the  offices,  from  that  of  Outside 
Guardian  to  the  highest  chair,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
credit  in  each.  He  continued  to  labor  in  the  Order 
with  unabated  zeal  up  to  his  demise,  taking  an  active 
interest  and  part  in  the  proceedings  of  both  the  Grand  and 
.subordinate  lodges.  There  was  scarcely  a meeting  of  his 
own  lodge  that  he  did  not  attend,  and  in  the  sessions  he 
always  showed  himself  to  be  a ready  and  able  debater. 

' He  passed  into  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  in  1830;  in 
1831  was  elected  Deputy  Grand  Master,  and  by  virtue  of 
his  office  became  Grand  Master  upon  the  resignation  of 
that  officer;  \vas  Grand  Representative  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,  from  1836  to  1840;  was 
elected  Grand  Master  for  a second  time  in  1836;  was 
Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
from  1829  to  1833,  and  in  that  capacity  was  the  first  officer 
who  printed  the  minutes  of  that  body  in  pamphlet  form  ; 
was  Grand  Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States  from  1833  to  1836  ; was  one  of  the.charter  members 
of  the  first  Grand  Encampment  authorized  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  in  1831,  of  which  body  he 
was  second  Grand  Patriarch,  being  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Thomas  Wildey.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Order 
the  lodge  rooms  were  mostly  adjacent  to  bars,  and  the 
members  indulged  in  great  conviviality.  Mr.  Mathiot  in- 
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Iroduccd  n resolution  in  I lie  Washington  Lodge  t lmt 
thenceforth  no  lii|Uoi'  should  lie  used  therein,  ;uul  liy  all 
elui|uent  :i|>|)eal  seemed  its  adoption.  The  lodges  profited 
immensely  1 >y  llie  change,  and  in  a short  time  the  ( haler  in 
Baltimore  largely  increased  in  membership.  It  is  claimed 
for  Mr.  Malhiot,  and  is  entered  on  the  record  of  his  lodge, 
that  he  alone  set  on  foot  this  important  movement.  From 
that  day  to  his  death  he  never  ceased  to  devote  his  time, 
talents,  and  means  to  the  promotion  of  the  good  cause  he 
had  inaugurated,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  effected 
an  entire  moral  revolution  in  the  Order.  lie  was  a man  of 
superior  scholastic  attainments,  and  on  several  occasions 
lectured  before  the  lodges  upon  archaeology  and  antique 
researches,  displaying  a thorough  familiarity  with  this 
branch  of  learning,  which  appeared  to  be  his  favorite 
subject,  though  he  directed  his  attention  very  largely  to 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  His  information  was 
very  extensive,  and  of  an  instructive  and  interesting  char- 
acter. Mr.  Malhiot  was  attached  to  the  German  Re- 
formed Church.  He  was  a faithful  and  devoted  husband 
and  father,  amiable  and  affectionate,  kind  and  indulgent 
in  the  family  circle.  “ As  a citizen  he  was  public-spirited, 
liberal,  modest,  and  candid,  pure  and  virtuous,  upright 
and  honorable.”  He  was  conspicuous  for  his  benevolence 
and  liberality.  He  was  ever  ready,  as  he  was  able,  to  give, 
and  many  a family  whom  he  has  aided  and  befriended  re- 
members his  beneficence  with  gratitude.  He  married  in 
1826  Miss  Mary  Hodges.  Her  paternal  ancestors  were  of 
an  honorable  family  of  Kent  County,  Maryland,  and  on 
the  side  of  her  mother,  who  was  a Miss  Claypoole,  she 
was  a descendant  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Mr.  Mathiot  left 
seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 


|Y^V:FVF.I.1.,  Jamks,  Lawyer,  the  son  of  Martin  Fan- 
lien  and  Mary  A.  (Holme)  Revel  I,  was  born  in 
-Ji”1  " Annapolis,  Maryland,  February  6,  1S31.  His 
ftjV  father  was  born  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  - lie 
removed  to  Annapolis  about  the  year  1820,  follow- 
ing the  business  of  merchant  tailor  and  merchant,  and  was, 
during  President  Folk’s  administration,  Postmaster  of 
that  city.  He  died  in  1849.  Mr.  Revell’s  mother  died  in 
January,  1879,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  His 
father’s  remote  ancestors  were  Irish,  and  came  to  America 
in  the  early  colonial  times,  as  also  did  the  Holme  family, 
who  were  of  German  extraction,  lioth  fought  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war  for  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Christopher  Holme,  was  an 
officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  Revell  graduated  A.R.  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  in  1848;  entered  the  office 
of  Frank  H.  Stocked  as  a student  of  law;  taught  school 
for  a short  time;  then  became  clerk  to  the  Auditor,  11. 
Hammond,  Esq.  From  185010  1856  lit  filled  the  position 
of  Private  Secretary  to  Governors  1 .owe  and  I igon,  during 


which  time,  in  1854,11c  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before 
Judge  Drewcr.  In  1859  he  was  elected  State’s  Attorney 
for  Anne  Arundel  County  for  an  unexpired  term  of  two 
years.  lie  here  proved  himself  so  able  and  became  so 
popular  that  lie  was  re-elected  for  the  four  succeeding 
terms,  making  a period  of  eighteen  years  in  all.  During 
these  years  he  prosecuted  many  capital  cases,  several  of 
which  excited  a profound  and  widespread  interest.  One 
of  the  first  was  brought  from  Baltimore  city  on  a change 
of  venue,  and  was  the  trial  of  five  men  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Adam  B.  Chyl^,  a highly  respected  citizen. 
This  wanton  murder  was  committed  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  riotous  element  of  that  time.  W.  If.  G.  Dorsey, 
of  Baltimore,  had  been  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Po- 
lice Commissioners  to  assist  Mr.  Revell  in  the  prosecution, 
which  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  two  of  the  accused. 
The  result  of  that  trial  exercised  an  immediate  and  ■-most- 
salutary  effect  in  repressing  the  lawlessness  which  had  for 
some  years  prevailed  in  Baltimore.  The  case  of  IIollo- 
han  and  Nicholson,  who  were  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Lampleyi  the  mother-in-law  of  the  latter,  excited 
much  interest.  They  were  executed  in  Baltimore , from 
which  city  the  case  had  been  brought.  'Lite  trial  of  Nim- 
rod Richards,  of  Prince  George  County,  for  the  murder  of 
an  old  lady,  also  attracted  much  attention.  He  was  con- 
victed and  executed.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases 
ou  record  is  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Wharton  for 
the  murder  by  poison  of  General  William  S.  Ketchum  on 
June  28,  1871.  Attorney-General  Andrew  K.  Lyster  as- 
sisted Mr.  Revell  in  the  prosecution.  The  attorneys  for 
the  defendant  were  J.  Nevitt  Steele  and  John  II.  Thomas, 
of  Baltimore,  and  Alexander  B.  Hagner,  of  Annapolis. 
The  trial  lasted  forty-three  days,  and  resulted  in  the  ac- 
quittal of  Mrs.  Wharton.  In  1872  she  was  again  tried  at 
Annapolis  for  the  poisoning  of  Eugene  Van  Ness.  The 
same  counsel  were  engaged  on  both  sides,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  place  of  Mr.  Steele  was  supplied  by  the  Hon. 
Herman  Stump,  of  Bel  Air.  The  jury  failed  to  agree  and 
were  discharged  ; a stet  was  finally  entered.  Mr.  Revell’s 
practice  has  taken  a wide  range  since  the  expiration  of  his 
last  term  of  office;  he  has  had  many  important  civil  cases, 
and  defended  capital  cases  of  much  interest.  Besides  his 
professional  duties  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  many  en- 
terprises looking  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 
He  is  a Director  in  the  Farmers’  National  Bank  of  Annap- 
olis, and  its  Counsel  ; was  for  several  years  one  of  the  In- 
spectors of  Public  Schools ; and  is  now  President  of  the 
Mutual  Building  Association  of  that  city.  He  is  also  one 
of  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of^  Annapolis.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  building  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Spa  Creek,  and  was  a director  in  a local  tele- 
graph company,  which  was  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Western  Union.  In  1875,  at  *1'°  organization  of  the  An- 
napolis Savings  Institution,  Mr.  Revell  was  made  Vice- 
President,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  its  Prexi- 
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dent.  Me  has  been  President  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Catholic 
Beneficial  Society  since  its  formation  in  1 86 1 . Mr.  Revell 
is  and  has  always  been  warmly  attached  to  the  South.  lie 
advocates  State’s  rights  and  a strict  Construction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stales.  In  religion  he  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  ; in  politics  a Democrat,  lie  was  mar- 
ried in  1S60  to  Miss  1C.  Janie  Cowan,  of  Annapolis,  who 
is  exceedingly  popular  and  beloved  by  all. 


§lri!|  li\  I LG  1 1 M A N , Hon.  William,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
SwMS  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  at 
fSSijf  Fawsley,  near  Easton,  in  Talbot  County,  Mary- 
land,  August  12,  1756.  His  father,  James  Tilgh- 
i man,  removing  in  1762  from  Maryland  to  Philadel- 
phia, became  the  Attorney-General  for  the  Proprietary  of 
Pennsylvania,  a member  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Land  Office.  Being  a loyalist  he  resigned 
the  last-named  office  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
and  returned  to  his  native  State,  residing  from  that  time 
in  Chcstcrlown,  Kent  County.  He  had  six  sons.  The 
American  founder  of  the  family  was  Richard  Tilghman, 
surgeon,  who  in  1660  emigrated  from  Kent  in  England  to 
Maryland,  settling  first  in  what  is  now  the  county  of  Tal- 
bot, and  afterwards  at  the  Hermitage  in  the  present  county 
of  Princess  Anne.  His  son  of  the  same  name  succeeded 
him  in  the  ownership  of  the  Hermitage,  and  held  many 
positions  of  honor  under  the  proprietary  and  royal  govern- 
ments in  the  Province,  being  a member  of  the  Governor’s 
Council,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Provincial  Court,  and 
Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Maryland. 
He  had  a large  family,  one  of  his  sons  being  James,  the 
father  of  Judge  Tilghman.  The  latter  enjoyed  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  the  best  educational  advantages  the  coun- 
try then  afforded,  and  on  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  received  the  degrees  of  I!. A.  and  A.M. 
Later  in  life  the  same  institution  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  Commencing  the  study  of  law  in  1772, 
he  continued  it  after  1776  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  whom  lie  accompanied  to  Chcstcrlown,  in  which 
place  he  first  practiced  his  profession  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar  in  17X3.  lie  was  elected  from  Kent  County  to 
the  House  of  Delegates  for  the  three  years  succeeding 
1788,  and  in  April  of  that  year  was  a member  of  the  con- 
vention which  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in 
the  General  Assembly  was  active  in  framing  measures  to 
carry  it  into  practical  effect.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  electors  from  Maryland  to  choose  the  first  President 
ol  the  United  Stales,  and  cast  his  vote  for  General  Wash- 
ington. In  1791  he  was  chosen  State  Senator  from  the 
Eastern  Shore,  resigning  his  seat  in  1793,  when,  having 
married,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  practiced  his 
profession  in  that  city.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Adams  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Cir- 


cuit Court,  embracing  the  city  in  which  he  resided,  which 
position  he  held  but  a short  time.  In  1805  he  was  ap- 
pointed Presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  the  First  District  of  Pennsylvania,  but  a few  months 
afterwards  the  Governor  commissioned  him  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  a position  he  filled 
with  distinguished  ability  till  shortly  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  30,  1827.  He  was  noted  for  his  uni- 
form courtesy  to  every  one,  and  for  his  great  kindness  and 
benevolence,  lie  had  many  slaves,  all  of  whom  he  eman- 
cipated long  before  his  death.  Judge  Tilghman  was  long 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  for  some  time  a Vice-President  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  ; in  1824  became  its 
President,  and  delivered  a eulogium  upon  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  which  was  published.  He  was  the  first  President 
of  the  Athenaeum,  a literary  society  of  Philadelphia,  and 
a Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agri- 
culture, before  which,  in  1820,  he  delivered,  by  invitation, 
an  address,  which  was  also  published. 


rjILDEY,  Thomas,  Founder  of  Odd  Fellowship  in 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  the  city  of  London, 
England,  January  15,  1782,  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  at  the  close  of  our  Revolutionary  war. 
His  early  education,  which  was  rather  meagre,  was 
acquired  at  a parish  school,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  to  learn  a trade,  that  of  coach-spring  maker. 
He  worked  at  his  trade  for  several  years  after  serving  his 
apprenticeship,  and  in  1817  came  to  the  United  States,  set- 
tling in  Baltimore  city  early  in  September  of  that  year. 
He  married  shortly  prior  to  leaving  his  native  land.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in 
England  from  the  date  of  his  majority,  and  served  in  every 
capacity  therein  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest  office. 
His  first  employment  in  Baltimore  was  as  a coach-spring 
maker  on  Harrison  Street;  afterwards  he  became  a coal 
dealer  on  the  wharf,  lie  next  entered  into  the  restaurant 
business,  and  alter  engaging  for  a while  in  market  garden- 
ing went  to  farming,  in  the  possession  of  ample  means. 
The  initiatory  movement  for  the  establishment  of  Odd  Fel- 
lowship in  this  country  was  made  by  Mr.  Wildey  in  the 
shape  of  a notice  he  published  calling  for  a meeting  of 
such  Odd  bellows  as  might  be  in  Baltimore  to  effect  the 
above  purpose.  Pursuant  to  notice  the  meeting  took  place 
April  13,  1819,  five  persons,  including  Thomas  Wildey, 
being  present.  Mr.  Wildey  informed  them  ijf  his  intention 
to  establish  the  Society  of  Odd  Fellowship,  there  being  no 
organized  arrangement  to  relieve  the  distressed  or  to  care 
for  the  widow  and  orphan.  A lodge  was  established,  and 
was  named  “ Washington,”  after  the  “ Father  of  his 
country.”  It  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  1819, 
that  Washington  Lodge,  Number  One,  of  the  Independent 
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Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  llie  United  Stales  was  opened. 
Though  the  Order  made  hut  little  progress  for  several  years, 
and  was  compelled  to  struggle  against  disfavor,  apathy, 
and  a want  of  confidence,  it  finally,  through  Mr.  Wildey’s 
wonderful  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  became  a 
great  success,  and  when  he  retired  from  office  in  1833  he 
had  instituted  four  lodges  in  Maryland,  organized  the 
“Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  and  of  the  United  States,” 
and  originated  the  Patriarchal  Order;  he  had  extended  the 
institution  to  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  saw  them  all  united  under  the  present  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States.  He  left  the  chair  of  Grand 
Sire  of  the  Order  in  i S33  to  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  the 
brotherhood  at  large,  having  in  1826  visited  England  and 
obtained  a charter  from  the  Manchester  Unity,  giving  the 
transatlantic  Order  independence,  character,  and  power. 
Though  divested  of  his  high  rank,  Mr.  Wildey  still  con- 
tinued to  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the  spread  and 
prosperity  of  the  Order,  travelling  and  instituting  lodges  in 
all  directions,  upon  which  missions  he  was  deputed  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Wildey  died,  October  19,  1861,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Greenmount  Ceme- 
tery. In  1865  a large  and  handsome  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  on  North  Broadway,  Baltimore. 


?yp?ANAHAN,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Harri- 
; 1 M sonburg,  Virginia.  Eminently  does  he  represent 
that  large  class  of  more  than  ordinary  men  who 

towe  their  prominence  and  success  in  life  more  to 
indomitable  perseverance  and  tireless  intellectual 
exertion  amid  very  meagre  educational  advantages,  than  to 
favorable  and  long-continued  surroundings  for  culture  in 
academic  or  collegiate  halls.  Professing  conversion  in  his 
youth,  he  soon  realized  inward  impressions  of  a divine  call 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  March,  1838,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Early  in  his  ministerial  life  his  supe- 
rioi  lalenls  won  the  attention  of  the  Conference,  and  for 
many  years  his  appointments  have  been  the  most  com- 
manding and  influential  within  its  gift.  Among  the  earlier 
charges  he  served  in  the  pastorate  are  the  principal 
Methodist  churches  of  Frostburg,  Maryland;  Alexandria, 
Virginia;  Fredericksburg,  Virginia;  Georgetown,  District 
of  Columbia;  and  Cumberland,  Maryland.  He  afterwards 
occupied  the  pulpits  of  the  Exeter  Street  and  Caroline  Street 
churches  of  Baltimore,  and  that  of  the  Foundry  Church 
at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  then  the  most  influ- 
ential appointment  of  the  denomination  at  the  National 
Capital.  During  the  later  ministry  of  Dr.  Lanahan,  he 
has  served  his  Conference  much  in  the  important  and 
laborious  office  of  Presiding  Elder.  I11  such  superintend- 
ency of  church  work  he  has  travelled  the  Potomac,  Vir- 


ginia, Baltimore,  Washington,  and  East  Baltimore  dis- 
tricts of  the  Conference,  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
through  a period  of  forty  years.  By  the  votes  of  his 
brother  pastors  he  has  continuously  represented  them  in 
the  General  Conference,  the  supreme  legislative  council 
of  the  denomination,  from  the  session  of  1856  to  the 
present  date.  During  the  late  civil  war  his  work  embraced 
much  of  the  territory  occupied  by  contending  armies,  and 
dotted  with  battle-fields.  At  that  time  the  Hon.  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  gave  expression  to  the 
estimate  he  placed  on  the  honor  and  patriotism  of  Dr. 
Lanahan,  by  furnishing  him  with  an  official  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  military  officers  at  large,  instructing  them  to 
provide  Dr.  Lanahan  with  protection  and  transportation 
when  he  should  request  it  in  the  discharge  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical duties.  Probably  the  most  important  period  in  his 
ministerial  life  is  associated  with  his  official  connection 
with  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  at  New  York.  At  the 
session  of  the  General  Conference  of  1868,  his  name  was 
presented  as  a candidate  for  Assistant  Book  Agent.  He 
declined  the  nomination,  but  over  his  declinature  he  was 
elected.  He  resolved  to  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with 
the  character  and  details  of  the  vast  business  intrusted  to 
the  two  agents.  He  made  his  work  a study.  He  visited 
other  publishing  houses,  and  conversed  with  experienced 
representative  publishers  as  to  the  grades  and  prices  of 
materials,  the  amount  of  finished  work  certain  quantities 
of  paper  and  leather  should  produce,  the  wages  paid  for 
skilled  labor,  methods  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  business,  and  prices  obtained 
for  books,  etc.  When  made  fully  acquainted  with  these 
interests  he  began  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  the  Concern, 
and  his  gravest  suspicions  were  aroused.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation convinced  him  that  dangerous  and  very  loose 
business  methods  prevailed  : that  the  superintendent  of  the 
Printing  Department  by  private  arrangement  allowed  an 
outside  friend  to  purchase  as  “ a middleman,”  and  at  a 
heavy  gain  to  himself  and  corresponding  loss  to  the  house, 
all  paper  used  in  the  establishment ; that  enormous  amounts 
expended  for  materials  were  audited  by  the  cashier  on  the 
statements  of  those  making  the  purchase,  with  which  no 
vouchers  were  offered  as  proof  of  their  accuracy;  that  the 
waste  materials,  such  as  gold-leaf,  paper-clippings,  etc., 
aggregating  the  amounts  of  salary  received  by  the  super- 
intendents, were  sold  as  perquisites  by  these  persons;  that 
hundreds  of  dozens  of  sheep  and  morocco  skins  and  quan- 
tities of  costly  silk  velvet  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  bindery  after  their  purchase  ; that  the  pay-roll  of 
the  house  was  unreliable  and  fraudulently  kept;  that  the 
ledgers  contained  enormous  false  entrjes  ; that  the  annual 
exhibits  to  the  Conferences  were  incorrect  and  deceptive; 
and  that  grave  discrepancies  existed  between  the  balances 
on  the  books  of  the  house  and  those  of  the  bank  in  which 
the  agents  made  their  monetary  deposits.  During  the 
period  involved  in  these  discoveries  and  the  acquisition  of 
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tlie  proof  with  which  these  statements  were  finally  forti- 
fied, rumors  affecting  the  fair  fame  of  the  Concern  became 
current.  The  New  York  'Pirn es  published,  September  21, 
lS(ic),  un  elaborate  editorial  presenting  huts  and  figures 
impeaching  the  integrity  ol  the  house.  In  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Christian  Advocate  the  Assistant  Agent  was 
charged  with  being  the  inspirer  of  this  article.  The  llook 
Committee  of  ministers  and  laymen,  whose  office  it  was  to 
supervise  the  affairs  of  the  Concern,  were  pressed  to  save 
the  reputation  of  the  establishment  at  any  cost.  Strug- 
gling to  rescue  the  perilled  credit  of  the  house  and  more 
especially  the  characters  of  those  who  had  long  controlled 
its  management,  they  nevertheless  admitted  the  existence 
of  wrongs  in  the  Printing  Department.  Of  the  affairs  of 
the  Hindery,  they  say  : “ The  investigation  of  the  affairs 
and  business  of  the  bindery  has  satisfied  the  committee 
that  there  has  been  great  mismanagement  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  that  serious  losses  have  occurred  therein.”  The 
impression  made  on  the  great  denominational  public  by 
this  report  was  so  unfavorable  as  to  produce  throughout 
Methodism  a profound  sensation.  Scores  of  the  most  in- 
fluential secular  and  religious  journals  of  the  country  con- 
demned it  as  an  ill-advised  effort  to  cover  up  gross  corrup- 
tion. The  Committee  were  soon  led  to  a reversal  of  their 
judgment,  and  a minority  of  their  number  issued  an  address 
to  the  Annual  Conferences  in  support  of  the  main  allegations 
made  by  Dr.  Lanahan.  Friends  of  accused  parties  signed 
charges  against  the  Assistant  Agent,  who  during  their 
pendency  was  suspended  from  his  office.  Of  the  seventeen 
persons  who  attached  their  signatures  to  the  charges,  but 
four  appeared  at  the  trial.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  inves- 
tigation, the  prosecution  over  the  protest  of  Dr.  Lanahan 
abandoned  the  case,  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office. 
The  book  Committee  secured  Dr.  Lanahan’s  final  consent 
to  a mutual  withdrawal  of  the  charges,  on  condition  that 
the  books  of  the  establishment  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  professional  accountants.  In  the  selection  of 
these  examiners,  the  Senior  Agent  declined  to  allow  his 
partner,  Dr.  Lanahan,  any  voice  or  representative.  Under 
the  pressure  of  Dr.  Lanahan’s  charges  the  superintendent 
of  the  Printing  Department  had  been  forced  to  resign  the 
position  he  had  long  held.  He  entered  suit  in  a civil 
court  against  Dr.  Lanahan  for  slander.  That  he  might 
obtain  the  necessary  proof  for  this  investigation.  Dr. 
Lanahan  demanded  access  to  the  check  books  and  other 
records.  The  Senior  Agent  refused  his  demand.  Dr. 
Lanahan  was  then  compelled  to  apply  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties for  the  order.  This  stirred  the  indignation  of  those 
who  desired  to  witness  Dr.  Lanahan’s  defeat.  The  book 
Committee  was  again  hastily  convened,  and  a second  time 
was  the  Assistant  Agent  suspended.  The  majority  re- 
solved to  impeach  him  at  once  for  this  application  to  the 
courts.  Dr.  Lanahan  urged  a lull  investigation,  hoping 
that  by  this  method  an  opportunity  would  be  furnished 
him  to  prove  his  allegations  of  fraud  and  mismanagement. 


Under  the  law  of  the  Church  the  board  of  bishops  were 
required  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  and  to  act  as  a Senate 
or  concurrent  house,  bishops  janes  and  Ames  represented 
the  Cpiscopacy.  A majority  of  the  committee  resolved  to 
remove  Dr.  Lanahan  from  his  office.  In  concurring  with 
this  majority,  the  late  lamented  bishop  Janes  paid  to  Dr. 
Lanahan  this  richly-merited  tribute:  “With  Dr.  Lanahan 
I have  been  acquainted  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. I have  assigned  him  to  some  of  the  most  difficult 
and  responsible  appointments  in  his  Conference.  He  has 
always  met  his  obligations  with  fidelity  and  ability.  I 
have  honored  him  in  my  heart  as  well  as  in  my  adminis- 
tration. My  confidence  in  him  as  a Christian  brother  and 
as  a minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  unshaken,  and 
my  affection  for  him  remains  undisturbed.  My  decision 
refers  only  to  his  official  act  as  Assistant  Agent  of  the 
book  Concern.  His  act  of  suing  out  a writ  of  maudamuT~ 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  he  did,  I cannot  approve; 
but  the  question  whether  the  error  is  sufficient  to  remove 
him  from  office,  1 have  found  a very  difficult  one  to 
decide.”  The  non-concurrence  of  bishop  Ames  restored 
Dr.  Lanahan  to  the  office  to  which  the  General  Conference 
had  elected  him.  At  the  ensuing  General  Conference  held 
in  May,  1872,  the  Assistant  Agent  presented  an  able 
report,  traversing  the  entire  history  of  the  case.  This  was 
accompanied  by  documentary  evidence.  Mr.  John  A. 
Gunn,  employed  by  the  Senior  Agent  for  more  than  a year 
in  an  examination  of  the  books,  presented  his  report  as  an 
expert  in  bookkeeping  to  the  same  supreme  council  of  the 
Church.  'I'll is  elaborate  review  of  the  business  affairs  of 
the  house  fully  sustained  some  of  the  gravest  charges 
made  by  Dr.  Lanahan,  and  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
fraudulent  exhibits  of  the  books  were  serious,  and  covered 
a period  of  about  fifteen  years.  Dr.  Lanahan  was  re- 
nominated, but  declined  a re-election,  that  he  might 
resume  ministerial  work  in  the  baltimore  Conference. 
After  various  attempts  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  a com- 
promise, the  employe  who  had  sued  him  for  slander 
abandoned  the  case.  A vacancy  having  occurred  in  the 
Presiding  Eldership  of  the  Washington  District,  Dr.  Lana- 
han was  appointed  to  fill  the  same.  Since  1872  he  has 
been  continuously  in  the  Presiding  Elder’s  office.  He  is 
an  able  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  as  a ready,  impressive, 
and  trenchant  debater,  his  addresses  on  the  Conference 
floor  are  always  received  with  profound  attention.  His 
Conference  continues  to  lavish  on  him  its  most  conspicuous 
badges  of  honor  and  affection,  and  throughout  the  States 
engirding  the  National  Capital  his  name,  as  an  eminent 
minister  and  distinguished  citizen,  js  held  in  the  highest 
veneration.  At  the  session  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  in 
1878,  he  was  appointed  for  the  second  time  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Foundry  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  where  President  Hayes  and 
family,  as  well  as  many  other  distinguished  men,  attend 
upon  his  ministrations. 
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.THT^ORRISON,  George,  Presbyterian  Minister  and 
Editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Weekly,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  was  born  at  Sweet  Air,  Baltimore 
I'.j t County,  January  30,  1X31.  After  a thorough  pie- 

.a  j>aratory  education  under  the  insli tuitions  of  the 

Rev.  Professor  Stephen  1’Vrkes,  l).l).,  now  of  Danville 
Theological  Seminary  of  Kentucky,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  entered  Princeton  College,  whence  he  graduated  in 
1852.  Though  in  early  life  having  a great  ambition  to  be 
a farmer,  he  established  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  his 
graduation  from  Princeton  a classical  school  at  Sweet  Air, 
which  proved  to  be  a successful  step.  In  1854  he  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  which 
position  he  held  until  1857,  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners on  the  occasion  of  his  resignation  passing  resolu- 
tions highly  complimentary  to  the  faithful  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his  duties.  The  same 
year  he  removed  to  Danville,  Kentucky,  to  study  theology 
at  the  Danville  'Theological  Seminary,  and  in  i860  was 
licensed  by  the  Baltimore  Presbytery  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
After  travelling  for  some  months  in  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  he,  in  the  autumn  of  i860,  accepted  the 
charge  of  a church  at  Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  In  1865  his  wife 
died,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  he  resigned  his  Ken- 
tucky charge  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  .at  Terre  Ilaute,  Indiana,  the  duties  of  which  he 
entered  upon  in  the  winter  of  1S66.  During  his  Kentucky 
residence  he  adhered  to  the  Federal  Government  in  all  of 
its  struggles  for  unity  and  integrity,  and  was  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  secular  and  religious  press,  lie  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  church  at  Terre  Haute  until  the 
spring  of  1870,  and  whilst  there,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral 
work,  contributed  to  the  Herald  and  Presbyter,  performed 
considerable  missionary  and  educational  work  for  his  Pres- 
bytery and  Synod,  and  paid  off  the  debt  of  the  church 
building.  He  resigned  the  above  charge  with  a view  to 
return  to  the  bounds  of  the  Baltimore  Presbytery.  In  1867 
Mr.  Morrison  was  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
his  Church  at  Cincinnati,  and  during  the  same  year  at  In- 
dianapolis. At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  synods  of  Indiana 
he  delivered  a forcible  and  eloquent  address  on  a reunion 
of  the  Presbyter, inn  Church,  which  was  published  in  full 
in  the  Indianapolis  Journal.  For  a few  months  before 
his  return  to  Maryland  he  supplied  a church  at  Shipman, 
Macoupin  County,  Indiana.  In  1872  he  accepted  a call 
to  the  Bethel  Church  of  Harford  County,  Maryland,  still 
retaining  his  residence  in  Baltimore.  In  1873  he  became 
editor  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Presbyterian 
Weekly  of  Baltimore.  In  May  of  1S75  'le  was  appointed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  to  represent  them  in  the 
General  Assembly  which  sat  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1876 
lie  resigned  his  charge  of  the  Bethel  to  assume  that  of 
the  Grove  Church,  Harford  County.  From  i860  until  the 
present  time  Mr.  Morrison  lias  been  prominently  identified 
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with  the  questions  that  affect  the  integrity  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  His  father,  George  Morrison,  was  a Presby- 
terian minister,  who  from  1822  to  1S37  preached  in  Balti- 
more and  Harford  counties,  lie  was  an  accomplished 
classical  teacher,  his  reputation  as  such  extending  through 
out  the  State.  His  wile,  the  mother  of  George  Morrison 
the  younger,  was  Eliza  Millington  Lovell.  ’The  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Douglass  Morrison, 
w ho  died  at  his  farm,  near  White  Clay  Creek  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  New'  Castle  County,  Delaware.  He  was  an 
elder  in  that  church,  as  were  his  father  and  grandfather. 
Five  generations  of  the  Morrison  family,  from  I7ii,are 
interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  above  church.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison’s maternal  grandfather  was  William  Lovell,  from 
London,  w'ho  settled  in  Baltimore  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  In  August  of  1856  Mr.  Morrison  was 
married  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  to^his 
daughter,  Miss  Sally  Campbell  Breckinridge,  at  Braedul- 
lane,  near  Lexington,  Kentucky.  She  dying  in  1865,  he 
married  the  second  time,  February,  1875,  Miss  Maggie 
Register,  daughter  of  Joshua  Register,  of  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Morrison  is  a gentleman  of  great  force  of  character  and 
marked  individuality,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 


SUTLER,  Rev.  John  George,  D.D.,  w'as  born  in 
1826  in  Cumberland,  Maryland.  1 1 is  parents 
were  Jonathan  and  Catharine  Butler.  His  grand- 
father, Rev.  John  George  Butler,  was  for  many  years 
a noted  minister  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  pietistic  type,  and  labored  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Butler’s  parents  were  both  con- 
sistent Christians.  His  father  was  to  the  time  of  his  death 
a merchant  in  Cumberland,  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  A very  important  part  of  Mr.  Butler’s  education  was 
gained  behind  his  father’s  counter  and  in  managing  country 
stores,  of  which  he  had  several.  A number  of  years  were 
spent  in  the  Academy  of  Cumberland,  and  in  1846  he 
entered  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg  as  a partial 
course  student.  He  went  through  the  regular  course  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  and  was  called  to  St. 
Paul’s  Church  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1849,  of  which  he 
was  pastor  for  about  twenty-four  years.  Dr.  Butler’s -en- 
tire ministerial  life  has  been  spent  in  Washington.  The 
pulpit  of  St.  Paul’s  w'as  probably  the  first  in  the  Capitol  to 
speak  out  firmly  for  the  Government  after  the  firing  upon 
Sumter.  But  whilst  unequivocal  in  sustaining  the  Gov- 
ernment, such  was  the  confidence  pf  (he  people  in  the 
moral  integrity  of  the  pastor,  and  such  his  kindness  and 
gentleness,  that  many  of  his  people  of  Southern  sympathy 
were  his  fastest  friends.  He  was  tendered  and  accepted 
the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  one 
of  the  first  coming  to  the  defence  of  the  Capitol,  after  April 
19,  1861.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  Hos- 
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pital  Chaplain,  aijd  served  successively  in  Union  Hotel  and 
Seminary  hospitals  in  Georgetown,  in  Cliffburn  and  Lin- 
coln hospitals  of  Washington,  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  Memorial  Church  of  Washington,  of  which  he  is  now 
Pastor,  was  projected  in  1866,  and  dedicated  in  June,  1S74. 
It  is  an  attractive  and  capacious  free-seated  church,  and 
is  supported,  as  it  was  erected,  wholly  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. '1'he  Memorial  Church  is  organized  upon  the 
broadest  basis  consistent  with  scriptural  catholicity,  and  is 
intended  to  represent  the  evangelical  type  of  Christianity 
promulgated  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  Dr.  Butler  preaches  wholly  without 
notes,  and  has  done  so  from  his  early  ministry.  He  is  at 
this  time  the  Senior  Pastor  of  Washington  city.  Several 
years  ago  the  honorary  degrees  of  A.M.  and  D.D.  were 
successively  conferred  upon  him  by  Pennsylvania  College, 
lie  was  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Forty-first,  Forty-second  and  Forty-third  congresses,  and 
received  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  same  position 
in  the  Forty- fourth  and  Forty-fifth  congresses.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  Associate  Chap- 
lains of  the  United  States  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  near 
Washington.  He  had  from  its  inception  been  a member 
of  the  ddieological  Faculty  of  Howard  University,  where 
he  now  occupies  the  chair  of  Church  History,  Homiletics, 
and  Pastoral  d'heology.  lie  is  a Director  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  Gettysburg,  and  a Trustee  of  Pennsylva- 
nia College.  He  is  a weekly  correspondent  of  the  I .ulln'inii 
Observer,  to  which  he  has  been  a contributor  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  f or- 
eign Missions,  and  the  President  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 


• EW NAM,  Wii.I.iam  EtHii.NK  Gkoomk,  retired 
Merchant,  was  born  in  Millington,  Kent  County, 
Maryland,  February  17,  1818.  lie  was  the  eldest 
(•;.)»  child  of  William  and  Margaret  (Groome)  Newnam, 
J ^ whose  marriage  took  place  in  1S17.  II  is  mother’s 
family  had  long  been  settled  in  that  county.  Her  father 
was  born  in  1778.  1 1 is  father  served  in  the  war  of  1812, 

and  was  engaged  in  the  action  near  Chestertown,  in  which 
Admiral  Cochcam  was  killed.  William  E.  G.  Newnam  was 
born  w ith  defects  of  speech  and  hearing,  which  were  only 
remedied  by  the  most  persevering  surgical  and  medical 
treatment,  and  which  prevented  his  attending  school  during 
his  very  early  years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed 
in  the  office  of  Thomas  Nicholls,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
A pi  icals  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  When  this 
office  was  transferred  to  Annapolis  he  engaged  as  clerk  to 
lames  Price,  who  for  Idly  years  was  Register  of  Wills  for 
Talbot  County.  Afterwards  he  entered  the  office  of  James 
Parrott,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  that  county,  where 
he  continued  till  he  reached  his  majority,  lie  then  went 


to  Wetumpka,  Alabama,  to  find  an  opening  for  business, 
but  returned  and  became  a clerk  in  the  well-known  store 
of  John  W.  Cheezum.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
store  of  W.  II.  & P.  Groome,  to  whom  he  has  always  felt 
greatly  indebted,  not  only  for  the  kindness  he  experienced, 
but  for  the  business  knowledge  he  there  acquired.  In 
July,  1850,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  cousin,  W. 
II.  Newnam,  on  Kent  Island,  which  was  continued  for  ten 
years.  Conducting  his  business  on  the  soundest  business 
principles,  and  satisfied  with  regular  and  legitimate  profits, 
Mr.  Newnam  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  has  accu- 
mulated a large  property,  owning  several  hundred  acres  of 
land.  His  home  is  in  Stevensville.  He  was  married  April 
15,1  S74,  to  Elmina,  daughter  of  Joseph  M.  and  Jane  Smith, 
of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  and  has  one  daughter,  Eva 
Groome.  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania,  of  the  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Newnam. 


IVT^ERKINS,  Thomas,  was  born  March  12,  1720,  in 
■ Kent  County,  Maryland.  He  was  the  son  of 
■O'"'  ‘ Daniel  and  Susannah  Starton  Perkins.  He  mar- 
HWji  tied  Ann  Hanson,  daughter  of  Judge  Frederick 
and  Mary.  (Lowder)  Hanson.  He  was  a very  promi- 
nent, wealthy,  and  leading  citizen  of  Kent  County,  a de- 
vout member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a vestryman  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  one  of  the  first  vestry  of  Chester  Parish 
when  it  was  organized,  February  4,  1766.  He  died  at  the 
White  House,  Kent  County,  Maryland,  February  21,  176S, 
leaving  a very  large  and  valuable  estate.  1 1 is  daughter 

and  heiress,  Mary  Perkins,  married  John  Wilson,  son  of 
George  and  Margaret  (Hall)  Wilson,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Margaret  Wilson,  who  married  Dr.  James  Black,  of 
Fairlields. 


^Y'^'LAV,  Coi.onki.  Edward,  of  Blay’s  Range,  Kent 
County,  Maryland,  of  English  parentage,  was  a 
eU  • “ * distinguished  and  zealous  member  of  the  Episco- 
I pal  Church,  and  one  of  the  first  vestry  of  Shrews- 
J”  bury  Parish  in  Kent  County.  In  1709-1  7 10  he  gave 
to  that  parish  two  acres  of  land,  the  ground  upon  which 
the  present  church  edifice  stands.  1 le  was  a member  of 
the  Maryland  Legislature  in  1706,  1707,  and  1713.  His 
wife,  Madame  Anne  Blay,  was  buried  at  Shrewsbury,  Au- 
gust 27,  1712.  Ilis  son,  Colonel  William  Blay,  was  also 
a prominent,  and  influential  vestryman  of  Shrewsbury  Parish, 
and  represented  Rent  County  in  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land in  1714  and  1715.  lie  married  Isabella  Pearce, 
daughter  of  Judge  William  and  Isabella  Pearce.  Ilis 
daughter  Catharine  married,  July  27,  1722,  John  Tilden. 
Ilis  daughter  Rachel  married  Richard  Wethered. 
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vV^KARCE,  Mon.  Jamks  Ai.i'ki.d,  was  born  December 
14,  1805,  at  the  residence  of  his  maternal  graml- 
„ij  ' father,  Dr.  Elisha  Cullen  Dick,  in  Alexandria, 

J ).  Virginia.  lie  was  the  son  ol  (lideon  and  Julia 
Jv  (Dick)  1‘earee,  ol  Kent  County,  Maryland,  and  the 

grandson  of  James  I’earce,  the  son  of  Clideon  I’earce,  who 
married  Beatrice  Codd,  daughter  of  Colonel  St.  Ledger 
Codd.  'Idle  last-named  Gideon  Pearce  was  the  son  of 
judge  William  Pearce,  a memoir  of  whom  is  contained  in 
this  volume.  1 1 is  mother  died  when  he  was  very  young, 
and  his  early  education  was  received  in  Alexandria  under 
the  direction  of  his  grandfather.  Me  entered  Princeton 
College  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  graduated  in 
1822  before  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  dividing 
the  honors  of  his  class  with  Hugo  Mearns,  ol  Pennsylvania, 
and  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  of  Ohio,  both  of  whom  were 
men  of  mature  years  and  minds,  and  were  distinguished  in 
after  life.  Among  his  classmates  also  were  George  R. 
Richardson,  Attorney-General  of  Maryland,  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Maryland  bar  in  his  day,  and 
Albert  B.  Mod,  of  New  Jersey,  afterwards  a brilliant  rheto- 
rician and  lecturer  and  a professor  in  Princeton  College. 
After  leaving  college  Mr.  Pearce  studied  law  in  Baltimore 
with  the  late  Judge  John  Glenn,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1824.  Soon  after  Ins  coming  to  the  bar  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Cambridge,  Mary- 
land, where  he  remained  about  a year,  after  which  he  went 
to  Louisiana  and  engaged  in  sugar  planting  with  his 
father.  He  remained  there  about  three  years  and  then  re- 
turned to  Kent  County,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  On  his  return  to  Maryland  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  cultivating  the  farm  upon 
which  he  resided.  He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his  profession  as  he  desired,  for  he  was 
early  called  into  public  life.  In  1851  he  was  sent  to  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  and  in  1S35  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a single  term,  in  1839,  when  he  was  defeated  by  a 
small  majority  by  Hon.  Philip  F.  Thomas,  he  was  re-elected 
from  time  to  time  till  1843.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  served  from  March  4 of 
that  year,  and  was  continued  by  four  successive  elections 
until  his  death.  During  Ins  long  period  of  public  service 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Botanical  Gardens,  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  and  the  Coast  Survey  Department 
were  favorite  objects  of  his  fostering  care,  and  received 
great  and  valuable  attention  from  him,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  discharged  with  distinguished  ability  all  the  duties 
of  a legislator.  He  was  offered  a seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  State  of  Maryland  by 
President  Fillmore,  and  during  the  same  administration 
was  nominated  and  confirmed  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
both  of  which  positions  he  declined,  preferring  to  remain 
in  the  Senate,  where  he  believed  he  could  be  more  useful 
to  his  country.  He  took  a lively  interest  in  the  advance- 


t 

ment  and  welfare  of  his  county  and  State.  On  March  17, 
1832,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Visitors  and  Governors  of 
Washington  College,  and  subsequently  in  his  leisure  hours 
tilled  the  position  of  Lecturer  on  Law  in  that  venerable 
institution,  (tii  April  1,  1850,11c  was  elected  a Vestryman 
of  Chester  Protestant  Episcopal  Parish.  In  early  life  he 
was  a Whig;  when  that  party  disbanded  in  1856  he  be- 
came a constitutional  supporter  of  the  national  Democratic 
party.  He  married  in  1830  Martha  J.  Laird,  who  died 
March  8,  1845,  leaving  the  following  children,  viz., 
Catharine  Julia  Pearce,  Charlotte  A.  Lennox  Pearce 
( Mrs.  Crislicld,  the  gifted  poetess),  and  James  Alfred 
Pearce,  who  worthily  bears  the  honored  name  of  his 
distinguished  father.  Mr.  Pearce  married  again,  March 
22,  1847,  Matilda  C.  Ringgold,  daughter  of  James 

Ringgold,  and  died  December  20,  1862,  leaving  his 
widow,  with  one  daughter,  Mary  C.  Pearce,  and  his  other 
children,  surviving.  He  was  a gentleman  of  great  and 
varied  culture,  and  a statesman  of  enlarged  conservative 
views.  He  was  not  a politician  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  word,  and  yet  lie  was  one  of  the  most  successful  pub- 
lic men  in  Maryland  during  the  period  of  his  life.  Honors 
and  offices  waited  upon  him.  Ills  success  was  due  entirely 
to  his  own  individual  merit,  his  unsullied  integrity  and 
capacity  for  public  affairs,  and  the  appreciation  of  his  emi- 
nent qualities  by  his  fellow-citizens.  II  is  death  was  regarded 
by  men  of  all  parties  as  a loss  to  the  country,  and  deplored 
as  a national  calamity,  lie  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
wisest  and  safest  statesmen  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  ; and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  turning  toward 
him  as  a proper  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  when  death 
removed  him  from  the  councils  of  the  nation. 


§|LACK,  Major  G KORCK,  was  born  in  Londonderry, 
and  came  to  Kent  County,  Maryland,  about  the 
year  1740  with  his  father,  James  Black,  and  settled 
at  Fairfields,  an  estate  which  has  never  been  sold  by 
his  descendants.  He  married  in  1770  Margaret 
Wallace,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Eleanor  Wallace.  He 
was  noted  as  an  ardent  advocate  of  colonial  independence, 
and  for  his  generous  contributions  of  food  and  clothing  to 
the  Continental  army.  During  the  gloomy  period  of  the 
encampment  at  Valley  Forge  Robert  Morris  depended 
largely  upon  his  efforts  and  those  of  Colonel  Isaac  Perkins 
to  keep  the  starving  soldiers  supplied  with  food.  He 
always  commanded  the  military  escorts  of  the  supply 
trains,  and  repeatedly  with  singular  success  evaded  the 
British  troops  lying  in  wait.  1 le • performed  this  haz- 
ardous duty  with  a fidelity  and  promptness  that  merited 
and  received  the  applause  and  thanks  of  Washington.  His 
son,  Dr.  James  Black,  of  Fairfields,  born  January  4,  1772, 
married,  December  12,  1798,  Margaret  Wilson,  daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Wilson,  and  died  Octuber  27, 
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iSo.(,  leaving  two  children,  viz.,  Susan  Wilson  Black, 
horn  January  17,  1S00,  who  married,  December  22,  1S29, 
Colonel  Alexander  Baird  Hanson,  of  Woodbury,  Kent 
County,  Maryland,  and  died  October  24,  1864,  in  Brod- 
erick, Maryland,  and  Major  John  Guslavus  Black,  a 
memoir  of  whom  is  contained  in  this  volume. 

^rjryjRACY,  IIon.  John  S.,  Farmer  and  Legislator,  was 
if  Vr  born  in  Howard  County,  Maryland,  in  1829.  He 
^s  'r  was  educated  partly  in  his  native  county  and 
? ' partly  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  After  serving  as 
•L  clerk  in  a drygoods  house  in  Baltimore  for  eleven 
years,  he  engaged  in  farming.  He  served  as  County  Com- 
missioner of  Howard  County  from  1868  to  1872,  and  then 
was  elected  Sheriff.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates in  1S77  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

IjlIPjLACK,  James,  came  from  Londonderry  to  Kent 
County,  Maryland,  about  1740.  He  was  of  Scotch- 

67^1“. 0 Irish  descent  and  a Presbyterian.  II is  father  dis- 

w . . ... 

| tinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Londonderry 

1 when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
169S.  His  children  were  James  Black;  William  Black, 
whose  descendants  are  living  in  the  Carolinas;  Martha 
Black,  who  married  Andrew  Kerr;  George  Black,  who 
married  Margaret  Wallace;  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  married  John  Kilgour,  of  Pennsylvania,  llis  eldest 
son,  James  Black,  married,  May  11,  1 762,  Jennette  Wallace, 
daughter  of  Andrew  and  Eleanor  Wallace,  and  by  his  third 
wife,  Mary  Rice,  was  the  father  of  Judge  James  Rice  Black, 
the  grandfather  of  lion.  James  Black  Groome,  Ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  now  United  States  Senator.  Mary 
Wallace,  who  married  Hon.  Thomas  Ward  Veazey,  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  1835-1838,  was  his  granddaughter  by 
his  first  wife,  Jennette  Wallace. 


SY^ASIIIELL,  Nicholas  Lkkkk,  Physician  and  Sur- 
geon,  was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland, 
‘“C  July  1,  1814.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Cap- 
Jl  tain  Henry  and  Mary  (Leeke)  Dashiell,  a me- 

1 moir  of  whom  is  contained  in  this  volume.  Dr. 

Dashiell  was  educated  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences of  the  University  of  Maryland,  then  called  Baltimore 
College,  and  at  St.  Mary’s  College.  In  1835  he  entered 
the  office  of  Professor  Nathan  R.  Smith  as  a student,  and 
graduated  M.D.  from  the  Medical  University  of  Mary- 
land, in  March,  1837.  He  at  once  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  at  his  present  residence,  the  house  built 
by  his  father,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Alice  Ann 
Street,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  I le  soon  acquired 
a very  extensive  practice.  He  is  a general  practitioner, 


but  has  always  been  especially  skilful  in  surgery.  On  July 
19,  1852,  Governor  Ligon  appointed  him  Surgeon  of  the 
Lafayette  Light  Dragoons,  a volunteer  troop  of  horse,  a 
popular  military  organization  of  that  time.  He  still  pre- 
serves the  uniform  and  elegant  sword  he  wore  at  the  parades, 
lie  was  also  appointed  Surgeon  of  the  Eagle  Artillery,  an 
excellent  company,  of  which,  however,  the  larger  part  sym- 
pathized with  the  Confederate  cause,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
war  they  were  disbanded  by  the  Government,  and  their  arms 
and  accoutrements  taken  possession  of.  The  sentiments 
of  the  company  when  first  expressed  to  Dr.  Dashiell  in  the 
excitement  of  this  period  were  a great  surprise  to  him.  He 
had  hastened  to  meet  with  them  with  no  other  thought  than 
to  stand  by  his  country  and  the  flag  for  which  his  father 
had  fought,  and  which  he  had  himself  in  his  oath  of  office 
sworn  to  defend.  Dr.  Dashiell  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty  ol  Maryland,  having  united  with  that  society  June 
7,  1847.  In  early  life  he  united  with  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, and  has  always  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Order.  In  it  he  has  been  advanced  to  a high  degree, 
and  has  held  many  offices  of  trust  and  honor.  Congress 
gave  his  father,  Captain  Henry  Dashiell,  a grant  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  for  his  services  in  the  war 
of  1812-14.  This  now  valuable  property  is  located  in 
Franklin  and  Cedar  counties,  Iowa,  and  is  owned  by  Dr. 
Dashiell.  He  also  owns  considerable  real  estate  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  valuable  and  extensive  farms  in 
Dorchester  and  Garrett  counties.  He  was  married,  De- 
cember 20,  1855,  to  Louisa  Turpin  Wright,  daughter  of 
Captain  Turpin  and  Mary  II.  (Harris)  Wright,  of  Sussex 
County,  Delaware.  Her  grandfather,  Major  Benton 
Harris,  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1S12.  Miss  Wright 
graduated  at  Deer  Park  Hall,  Newark,  Delaware,  in  1850. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dashiell  have  six  children,  of  whom  live  are 
living:  Henry,  Nicholas  Leeke,  Mary  Dashiell,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  four,  George  Washington,  Mary  Leeke,  and 
Louisa  T.  Dr.  Dashiell  is  a gentleman  of  high  character, 
and  is  greatly  respected  by  his  professional  brethren  and 
the  community  in  which  he  resides.  He  is  a man  ol  strong 
individuality,  and  is  very  popular  with  all  classes. 


1 FINER,  Hon.  Lewis  Henry,  M.D. , State  Senator 
of  Maryland,  was  born  in  Frederick  City,  Mary- 
land,  in  1827.  His  parents  were  Christian  and 
f Rebecca  ( Weltzheimer)  Steiner.  His  family  is  of 
.L  German  origin,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  country. 
His  great-grandfather,  John  Steiner, jwas  born  about  the 
year  1750  in  Frederick  County,  within  three  miles  of 
the  present  residence  of  Dr.  Steiner.  He  commanded 
a company  of  militia  against  the  Indians  in  1775-  The 
doctor  was  graduated  by  and  received  his  degree  of 
Arlium  B ana  la  i/reus  from  Marshall  College,  Mercers- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  in  184b,  and  Mcilicinic  Doctor  at  the 
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University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1849.  In  the  same  year 
lie  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Frederick. 
In  1852  he  removed  to  Haiti  more  and  began  to  lecture  on 
chemistry  and  toxii  ulogy  in  the  private  medical  institute 
established  by  lb.  |.  K.  W . Ibmbar.  From  that  time 
until  1SO1  he  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History  in  Columbia  College,  and  of  Chemistry  anil  Phar- 
macy in  the  National  Medical  College  at  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  He  was  Lecturer  on  Applied  Chem- 
istry at  the  Medical  Institute,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  St.  James,  and 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of  Pharmacy, 
and  held  other  analogous  positions.  In  1861  Dr.  Steiner 
returned  to  Frederick  City  and  renewed  his  residence 
there.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  Union  cause,  assisted  in  raising  troops,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Sanitary  Commission  was  organized  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Inspector  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
In  this  service  he  labored  indefatigably  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  took  entire  charge  of  its  benevolent  work  ; 
saved  the  soldiers  as  much  as  possible  from  exposure  and 
discomfort,  and  cared  for  them  in  every  way  in  his  power. 
When  slavery  was  abolished  and  the  Freedman’s  Bureau 
organized,  he  interested  himself  in  the  establishment  of 
colored  schools  all  over  Maryland,  and  served  as  President 
of  the  School  Board  for  nearly  three  years.  All  this  ser- 
vice he  performed  without  compensation,  laying  it  all 
gladly  as  an  offering  on  the  altar  of  his  country.  Since 
1 868  he  has  mainly  occupied  himself  with  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits.  1 1 is.  contributions  to  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  country  have  been  constant  since  1851, 
having  published  a large  -number  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  made  valuable  translations  from  the  German.  He 
has  delivered  orations  and  addresses,  contributed  to  our 
best  periodicals,  and  been  Assistant  Editor  of  the  American 
Medical  Monthly  since  January,  1858.  lie  is  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
a member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  a corres- 
ponding member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia,  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  Historical  Society,  lie  is  also  a member  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  of  which  he  was 
Vice-President  for  one  year,  and  is  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Medicine,  of  which  he  has  been  chosen 
presiding  officer.  He  is  a Fellow  of  the  Maryland  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical  Faculty,  and  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  a trustee  of 
several  collegiate  and  literary  institutions.  In  1876  he  was 
a member  of  the  Cincinnati  Republican  Convention,  which 
nominated  Mr.  Hayes  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1871  by  the 
Republican  party  of  Frederick  County,  having  a majority 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  votes.  Four  years  later, 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  was  re-elected  by  a ma- 
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jorily  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  over  Ousterbridge 
Horsey,  Esq.,  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  i860  Dr. 
Steiner  married  Miss  Sarah  Spencer,  daughter  ol  Judge 
Ralph  1).  Smith,  of  Guilford,  ( 'onneelieui.  They  hud  six 
children,  live  of  whom  are  living. 


l^cUGHEY,  Thomas  Cook,  Attorney-at-law,  Cum- 
berland, Maryland,  was  born  July  21,  1839,  at 
Centreville,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland. 
He  is  the  only  surviving  child  of  his  parents.  II is 
father  was  Thomas  Hughey,  Esq.,  long  known  as 
an  upright  and  honorable  citizen  of  Centreville,  who  died 
in  1869  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  mother  was 
Miss  Ann  Kent  Cook,  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Bay- 
nard  Cook,  and  among  the  oldest  and  most  respected  fami- 
lies of  that  county.  She  is  still  living,  advanced  in  years, 
and  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  know  her.  Thomas 
Cook  Hughey  began  his  education  at  a private  school,  sub- 
sequently became  a pupil  at  the  Centreville  Academy, 
from  whence,  after  completing  his  preparatory  studies,  he 
was  sent  to  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 
From  this  college  he  returned  to  his  home  in  1857,  and 
at  eighteen  years  of  age  entered  as  a student  in  the  law 
office  of  Cook  & Hopper,  of  Centreville,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  being  his  mother’s  brother,  a gentleman 
of  great  worth,  an  honor  to  his  profession,  and  who  had 
served  for  many  years  in  the  Senate  of  Maryland.  After 
completing  his  studies  Mr.  Hughey  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  in  August,  i860,  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  his 
profession  under  the  most  llattering  auspices,  but  the  war 
breaking  out  in  1861  his  patriotism  induced  him  to  devote 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  duty  of 
the  hour  for  him — the  service  of  his  imperilled  country. 
In  1861,  in  the  face  of  threatened  social  ostracism  and  con- 
trary to  the  urgent  wishes  of  his  friends,  most  of  whom 
were  on  the  other  side,  he  organized  and  equipped,  partly 
out  of  his  own  funds,  the  battalion  known  as  the  “ Maryland 
Zouaves,”  who  did  good  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
By  his  enthusiastic  patriotism  Mr.  Hughey  was  brought  to 


the  favorable  notice  and  confidence  of  such  men  as  ( iovernor 
flicks,  Hon.  11 . Winter  Davis,  Major-General  Dix,  and 
other  prominent  gentlemen,  to  whose  memory  he  yet  clings 
with  affectionate  attachment.  A severe  illness,  of  nine 
months’  duration,  forbade  his  services  in  the  field,  and 
greatly  to  his  regret  this  rheumatic  affection  prevented  his 
future  participation  in  the  active  services  of  the  war,  either 
with  his  battalion  or  otherwise.  In  1863  Mr.  Hughey  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  S.  Lizzie  Carter,  an  estimable 
arid  cultivated  lady  of  his  native  county.!  1'wo  children 
were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  only  one  of  whom,  a 
daughter,  still  survives.  I11  the  same  year  (1863)  his 
health  becoming  improved  Mr.  Hughey  was  nominated  on 
the  Republican  ticket  for  Slate’s  Attorney  of  Queen  Anne’s 
County,  and  was  elected  by  a handsome  majority.  Enter- 
ing on  the  duties  of  his  office  he  rapidly  rose  to  popular 
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notice  and  distinction  as  a lawyer.  Several  important  and 
complicated  murder  cases,  among  them  the  celebrated  l’aca 
murder  trial,  occurring  during  his  administration  of  the 
(diice,  lie  won  favorable  regard  from  all  by  his  astuteness 
and  the  ability  with  which  he  discharged  his  duty  as  an 
officer  of  the  State,  largely  augmenting  his  reputation  as  a 
criminal  lawyer,  lint  though  thus  employed  at  the  bar  of 
his  native  county,  he  never  ceased  to  put  forth  the  fullest 
measure  of  ellort  lot  the  success  of  the  Union  cause  and 
party.  Although  not  twenty-live  years  of  age  he  exerted 
a wide  influence  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  Shores,  and 
his  eloquent  speeches  in  each  political  canvass  evinced  his 
unabated  ardor  in  his  country’s  interests.  From  i860  to 
1868  he  was  in  every  State  Republican  convention,  serv- 
ing also  during  the  same  period  as  a member  of  the  State 
Central  Committee.  Political  life  and  success  for  his 
political  friends  and  party,  rather  than  for  himself,  at  this 
time  seemed  to  absorb  in  a large  degree  all  his  thoughts 
and  aspirations.  In  1867  he  removed  to  Cumberland, 
Alleghany  County,  Maryland,  believing  that  rapidly 
growing  city  to  offer  a wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  influ- 
ence, and  success.  Here  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law,  and  for  some  years  continued  in  active  political  life, 
winning  many  friends  and  receiving  frequent  eulogy  from 
the  press,  both  as  a lawyer  and  eloquent  public  speaker. 
In  1S74  he  became  the  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Ilughey, 
lirace  & Richmond  in  that  city,  and  a large  and  successful 
practice  came  into  the  hands  of  this  firm.  In  1877,  from 
threatened  injury  to  his  health,  he  withdrew  from  that 
firm,  and  shortly  thereafter  began  for  himself  such  a prac- 
tice as  he  could  attend  to  without  strain  on  his  enfeebled 
system.  This  individual  practice  soon  became  not  only 
satisfactory  but  large  and  lucrative.  In  1879,  in  conse- 
quence of  increasing  trouble  to  his  nervous  system  and  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking,  in  change  of  place,  a tonic  and 
remedial  help,  lie  temporarily  removed  to  Washington, 
1).  C.  Mr.  Hughey  is  a member  in  high  standing  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Heptasophs,  and  other  secret  orders. 
He  is  the  Senior  Past  Grand  Dictator  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Maryland  of  the  “ Knights  of  Honor,”  and  also  a mem- 
ber id  the  “ Supreme  Lodge  ol  the  World.”  In  .Marvin 

1878,  he  was  elected  as  Representative  to  the  “ Supreme 
Lodge  of  the  World,”  attended  its  session  held  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  in  May  of  that  year,  and  in  the  following 
March  was  again  chosen  as  Supreme  Representative  to  the 
same  body,  which  meets  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  May, 

1879.  Mr.  Hughey  is  of  slender  frame,  yet  graceful  in  his 
movements,  and  very  popular  with  his  friends.  Though 
modest  he  is  possessed  of  large  will-power;  is  of  a kindly 
and  generous  nature,  urbane  in  his  deportment,  and  strictly 
temperate  in  his  habits.  I le  is  endowed  richly  as  to  talent, 
and  as  well  at  the  bar  as  on  the  hustings  is  a brilliant 
speaker.  Should  his  health  permit  the  exertion  needed, 
his  friends  anticipate  for  him  a brilliant,  happy,  and  suc- 
cessful future. 


■KgMITII.BKNjAM.N  Evkrktt,  Editor  of  tlie  Worcester 
fife™  County  Shield,  residing  at  Snow  Hill,  Maryland, 
«C was  born  in  Georgetow  n,  Kent  County,  April  4, 

J 1824,  being  the  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Purnell 
J'  Fletcher  and  Mary  Wright  (Everett)  Smith,  lie  was 
educated  principally  by  private  teachers  employed  by  his 
parents  at  his  home,  and  by  his  father.  From  his  earliest 
reading  the  Bible  interested  him  more  than  any  other 
book,  and  as  he  grew'  older  he  purposed  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  Episcopal  ministry,  but  after  some  lime  spent  in  the 
study  .of  divinity,  he  became  tinctured  with  Universalism, 
of  the  falsity  of  which,  however,  he  w'as  finally  convinced, 
but  thought  it  was  then  too  late  to  resume  his  studies,  a 
decision  he  has  since  greatly  regretted.  For  two  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  in  Philadelphia, 
but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  profession  he  gave  up 
his  studies  when  just  ready  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar.* 
Previously  to  this,  in  1839,  w hile  undecided  what  profes- 
sion he  should  choose,  he  obtained  his  father’s  consent  to 
learn  the  printing  business,  and  proceeded  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  to  Philadelphia,  wdiere,  binding  himself  simply 
by  his  word,  he  served  out  an  apprenticeship  of  three 
years.  Having  reached  his  majority  in  1844  he  sold  some 
real  estate  which  had  been  left  him  in  Maryland,  and 
bought  a large  printing  office  in  the  above  city,  which  he 
conducted  with  profit  until  he  was  induced  to  become  the 
publisher  of  unpopular  though  useful  books  and  of  an 
unsuccessful  newspaper.  In  consequence  his  affairs  be- 
came embarrassed,  and  in  1845  was  forced  to  sell  his 
printing  office,  reserving  only  a press  and  type.  With  this 
he  proceeded  to  Snow  Hill,  where  his  brother  had  that 
year  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  and  desired  also  to 
start  a newspaper.  Accordingly  they  commenced  the  issue 
of  the  Worcester  Shield , Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Smith  taking 
charge  of  it  for  the  first  five  months.  After  starting  it 
successfully  he  left  it  in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1846  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  a short-lived  election  paper.  After  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Taylor  in  1848  he  went  to  Washington, 
and  remained  there  as  correspondent  of  a number  of  papers 
till  November,  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  Consul  to  the 
Turk’s  and  Caicos  Islands,  belonging  to  the  Bahamas,  where 
he  remained  ten  years,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  people.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1851,  he  was  there  united  at  the  English  church  with 
Elizabeth  S.  Hayward,  of  Bermuda,  niece  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Turk’s  Island  Colony.  Leaving  the  Islands  in  1859, 
he  published  a newspaper  in  New  York  with  success,  until 
he  took  in  a partner  with  more  capital  than  judgment,  and 
the  paper  was  finally  abandoned.  In  1861  he  bought  the 
Shield  of  his  brother  in  Snow  Hill,  who  was  desirous  of 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  his  profession.  This  paper  has 
from  that  time  been  conducted  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Smith  with 
ability  and  success,  lie  was  in  1867  elected  as  a Delegate 
to  the  Legislature  from  Worcester  County,  and  in  the  ses- 
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sion  of  1868  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing 
and  one  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction.  In  politics 
Mr.  Smith  claims  to  be  independent,  though  he  has  always 
been  Democratic  in  principle.  During  the  war  he  upheld 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  notwithstanding  lie  was  in 
1863  imprisoned  for  awhile  in  Port  Mcllcnry  through 
some  misinterpretation  of  his  editorials.  In  1844  he  was 
made  an  Odd  Fellow  in  Philadelphia  Lodge,  No.  13,  and 
in  1849  was  made  a Mason  in  St.  John’s  Lodge,  No.  11, 
Washington  city.  While  residing  at  the  Islands  he  was  for 
two  years  Master  of  Turk’s  Island  Lodge,  No.  930,  and 
was  afterwards  made  Grand  Junior  Warden  of  the  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Bahamas.  Also,  while  at  the  Islands, 
lie  frequently  visited  the  Spanish  port  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
since  1850  has  been  a strong  advocate  of  the  annexation  of 
that  part  of  the  island.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  had  ten 
children,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  four 
sons  and  two  daughters  are  now  living,  all  residing  with 
their  parents  at  Snow  Hill. 


K'LACK,  Major  John  Gustavus,  was  born,  Decem- 
) ber  31,  1802,  at  Fairiields,  Kent  County,  Mary- 
s_s.  ' land.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Tames  and  Mar- 
7 garet  (Wilson)  Black,  and  the  grandson  of  Major 
J"  . George  Black,  a sketch  of  whom  is  contained  in  this 
volume.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  (Wilson)  Black,  w'as 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Perkins)  Wilson.  John 
Wilson  was  the  son  of  George  and  Margaret  (Hall)  Wil- 
son, of  Castle  Cairy,  Kent  County,  Maryland,  and  the 
grandson  of  Hon.  George  and  Mary  (Kennard)  Wilson,  of 
Broad  Oak,  Kent  County,  Maryland.  lion.  George  Wil- 
son represented  Kent  County  in  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land from  1728  to  1747,  and  died  in  1748.  lie  was  the 
son  of  James  Wilson,  of  Old  Field  Point,  Kent  County, 
Maryland,  a native  of  Scotland,  who  died,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1732.  Mrs.  Mary  (Perkins)  Wilson  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Aim  (Hanson)  Perkins,  of  the 
White  House,  Kent  County.  Thomas  Perkins  was  born 
March  12,  1720,  in  Kent  County,  Maryland.  He  was  the 
son  ol  Daniel  Perkins,  Iroin  Wales,  who  married  in  May, 
1715,  Susanna  Starton.  Mrs.  Ann  (Hanson)  Perkins  was 
the  daughter  of  Judge  Frederick  Hanson,  of  Kent  CouTUy, 
and  the  granddaughter-of  Colonel  Hans  Hanson,  of  Kim- 
bolton,  who  was  lineally  descended,  through  his  grand- 
father, Colonel  Hanson,  of  the  Swedish  Army,  from 
Roger  rle  Rastrick,  who  was  seated  at  Rastrick,  in  the 
Parish  of  Halifax,  York  County,  Kngland,  in  the  year  1251. 
After  receiving  a liberal  education  Major  Black  devoted 
hiniscll  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  married,  June  4,  1833, 
Alphonsa  Cummins,  of  Smyrna,  Delaware,  and  lived  for  a 
number  of  years  at  his  farm  and  ancestral  home,  Fairiields, 
in  Kent  County,  where  his  four  children  were  born,  vi/., 
James  F.dgar  Black,  Susan  Cummins  Black,  Margaret  Wil- 
son Black,  and  Fugenia  Black.  Margaret  Wilson  Black 


married,  November  3,  1870,  Dr.  George  S.  Culbreth,  United 
States  Navy,  who  died  November  24,  1877,  lost  at  sea  oil 
Kitty  Hawk,  coast  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  United  States 
sloop  of  war  Huron,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter,  Susan 
Black  Culbreth.  Mrs.  Alphonsa  (Cummins)  Black  was  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Susan  (Wilson)  Cummins,  of  Smyrna, 
Delaware,  w ho  w'as  related  to  Right  Rev.  George  D.  Cum- 
mins, D.D.,  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Daniel  Cummins.  Mrs.  Susan  (Wilson) 
Cummins  was  the  daughter  of  George  and  Susan  (Holli- 
day) Wilson.  George  Wilson  was  the  son  of  George  and 
Margaret  (Hall)  Wilson,  of  Castle  Cairy,  previously  men- 
tioned. Mrs.  Susan  (Holliday)  Wilson  was  the  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Phoebe  (Morris)  Holliday.  Mrs.  Phoebe 
(Morris)  Holliday  was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Mar- 
garet (Cook)  Morris.  James  Morris  w'as  the  son  of  An- 
thony Morris,  wdio  was  born,  August  23,  1651,  at  St.  Dun- ., 
stan’s,  Stepney,  London,  married  January  30,  1676,  Mary 
Jones,  and  died  October  24,  1721.  Major  Black  removed 
to  Smyrna,  Delaware,  in  1845,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  appointed  a Major  by 
Hon.  William  Temple,  Governor  of  Delaware,  but  the 
cares  of  a young  family  and  of  a large  landed  estate  con- 
strained him  to  decline.  In  his  habits  anil  tastes  he  was 
very  domestic,  and  found  his  chief  source  of  happiness  in 
the  home  circle.  1 1 is  filial  piety  and  devotion  were  noticea- 
ble traits  in  his  character.  When  he  died  he  was  the  owner 
of  Fairiields,  Kent  County,  Maryland,  the  estate  upon  which 
his  first  paternal  American  ancestor,  James  Black,  settled 
in  1740,  and  which  has  to  the  present  day  never  been  sold, 
lie  also  owned  “ White  House,”  in  Kent  County,  the  es- 
tate where  Washington  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr. 
John  Wilson  in  1784,  and  which  has  been  in  his  possession 
and  of  his  paternal  ancestors  for  more  than  a century  and 
a half.  He  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  his  manner,  genial, 
sympathetic,  and  generous.  In  all  his  business  transac- 
tions he  was  scrupulously  honest, — a man  of  his  word, — of 
unblemished  honor  and  unsullied  integrity,  and  exemplary 
Christian  character.  He  died  after  a brief  illness  at  half 
[last  eight  o’clock,  Wednesday  morning,  |une  5,  1878,  at 
home,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  devoted  wife  and  four 
children.  II is  remains  repose  in  St.  Peter’s  Protestant 
Episcopal  Cemetery,  near  Smyrna,  Delaware.  He  had 
been  a member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for 
many  years,  and  was  at  one  time  a vestryman  of  Shrews- 
bury Parish,  Kent  County,  Maryland. 

jY^.OBBIN,  I Ion.  Ckorck  Washington,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City, 
Jjf"  was  born  in  that  city  July  14,  1809.  11c  was  edu- 

jfiji  cated  at  Wentworth  Academy,  under  Dr.  Boisscau, 

J ■v’  and  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  lie  studied 
law  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  where  he  took  the  dc 
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gree  of  Bachelor  of  Law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
April  2,  1X30.  In  June,  1846,  he  was  commissioned  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  Cavalry  of  Maryland,  with  the  view  to 
the  organization  of  the  militia  of  the  State  during  the  war 
with  Mexico.  He  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Maryland  of  1867,  ami  was  Chairman  of  its 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City,  the  duties  of 
which  position  lie  entered  upon  November  20,  1867.  judge 
Dobbin  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Maryland  Histori- 
cal Society.  For  many  years  lie  was  one  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  Maryland  1 lospital  for  the  Insane.  1 le  was 
for  a long  time  a Director  of  the  Baltimore  Library  Com- 
pany, and  is  now  a Trustee  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  as 
also  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  He  is  a Regent  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty  therein.  In  1871  he  receiveil 
the  honorary  degree  of  I.L.D.  from  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Judge  Dobbin  is  still  upon  the  bench,  and  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  in  1S7S,  to 
permit  him  to  remain  thereon  after  his  attaining  the  age  of 
seventy-live  years.  Though  “ threescore  years  and.  ten,” 
Judge  Dobbin  is  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  mental 
faculties,  and  his  rulings  and  decisions  evidence  the  pos- 
session of  the  highest  order  of  judicial  knowledge  and 
ability.  He  was  married  June  27,  1831. 


ScCLENAIIAN,  Ebenezer  Dickey,  Contractor, 
was  born,  November  22,  1806,  in  Cecil  County, 
cj5  jB'  ka'|  Maryland.  His  parents  were  James  McClena- 
l'j  t han  and  Mary  Biddle.  Ilis  grandparents  emi- 

d grated  to  America  and  settled  in  Cecil  County 

about  1750.  Their  children  were  John,  James,  Mary, 
Margaret,  Elizabeth,  and  Ellen.  His  grandparents  on 
the  paternal  side,  Samuel  and  Ellen,  were  Scotch-Irish  ; 
maternal  side  were  English  and  Welsh.  The  country 
schools  of  that  day  afforded  him  his  early  education. 
When  about  ten  years  of  age  he  attended  the  first  Sunday- 
school  that  was  organized  in  Maryland.  That  school  was 
instituted  by  Sarah  Wilson,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Wilson, 
a seceding  Presbyterian  minister.  Mr.  Wilson  was  an 
Englishman  and  proprietor  of  the  New  Leeds  Factory. 
The  school  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1816.  Mr.  SMc- 
Clenahan  has  been  connected  with  the  Sunday-school  ever 
since  as  scholar,  teacher,  and  active  worker.  In  1S32  he 
joined  the  first  temperance  society  that  was  formed  in  Cecil 
County,  and  he  has  been  noted  for  his  labors  and  ad- 
vanced views  in  the  cause  of  temperance  from  that  time, 
lie  was  early  apprenticed  to  a wheelwright  and  coach- 
maker,  and  after  serving  his  apprenticeship  removed  to 
Elkton.  Being  a stranger  and  without  means  or  influence, 
he  felt  the  importance  of  carefulness  in  the  formation  of 
acquaintances.  In  1828,  although  he  had  been  reared  under 
Presbyterian  influence  and  taught  in  its  faith,  he  connected 


himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for 
more  than  fifty  years  has  been  an  active  and  useful  mem- 
ber. In  1832  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account 
in  Port  Deposit.  There  he  married  Margaret  J.,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Megredy.  Subsequently 
for  several  years  he  engaged  in  quarrying  granite,  aided  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Daniel  Megredy,  who  was  extensively 
engaged  in  that  business.  His  sons  succeeded  him,  and 
are  now  the  leading  men  in  that  line.  Since  (putting  the 
quarrying  of  granite  Mr.  McClenahan  has  been  engaged 
in  real  estate  speculations  and  in  contracting.  His  varied 
businesses  have  called  him  into  twenty-one  States.  He  is 
a man  of  energy  and  decision  of  character;  generous  in 
his  impulses  and  strong  in  his  attachments;  a hater  of 
shams  and  bold  for  the  truth.  Ilis  wife  died  February  12, 
1877,  on  her  sixty-eighth  birthday.  Their  children  are 
John  Megredy,  who  married  Laura  Jane  Earron,  whose 
surviving  children  are  Virginia,  Charles  Alfred,  Mary,  John, 
William,  Howard,  Robert  Emory,  and  Walter.  Daniel 
Megredy  McClenahan,  the  second  son,  is  unmarried.  Their 
third  son,  Robert  Emory,  married  Elizabeth  Perry;  they 
have  one  child,  Alice  Perry  McClenahan.  Walter,  the 
fourth  son,  died  June  19,  1S76.  Their  eldest  daughter, 
Mary,  married  Samuel  Rowland  Carson,  and  have  children, 
Walter  M.  and  John  C.  Carson.  Their  other  daughter, 
Sarah  W.,  married  Joseph  W.  Reynolds  ; she  died  October 
3,  1876,  leaving  children,  Jacob  Tome,  Caroline  Tome, 
Jesse,  Mabel,  Bertha,  Robert  Megredy,  and  Joseph  Webb 
Reynolds. 

jTl^pHilLKENS,  William,  Senior  Member  of  William 
Wilkens  & Co.,  manufacturers  of  curled  hair  and 
L bristles,  was  born,  October  13,  1817,  in  Oster- 

v linde,  near  Lesse,  Dukedom  of  Brunswick,  Ger- 
d  many.  His  parents,  Christian  and  Amelia  (Deppe) 
Wilkens,  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  highly 
respected.  His  father  was  a farmer,  but  afterward  con- 
ducted a small  drygoods  store  in  Lesse,  to  which  place  he 
removed  soon  after  William’s  birth.  About  the  year  1825 
they  removed  to  1 1 ildersheim,  u here  William  was  educated 
in  a common  school,  the  tuition  fee  being  about  fifty  cents 
per  quarter.  After  leaving  school  he  spent  several  years 
in  a drygoods  store.  Desiring  to  come  to  America,  and 
there  being  no  railroads  in  his  country  in  those  days,  he 
walked  to  Bremen,  one  hundred  miles  distant,  where  he 
took  ship  for  New  York,  about  the  year  1836.  He  went 
at  once  to  Philadelphia  and  commenced  his  business  career 
on  a capital  of  eighteen  cents.  I11  1837  lie  entered  as  an 
employe  in  the  silk -Weaving  factory  of  William  Ilorstmann, 
and  remained  with  him  about  one  year.  While  in  Phila- 
delphia he  boarded  with  H.  Gerker,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  curled  hair  on  a limited  scale,  and  from 
whom  he  received  the  idea  of  entering  into  the  same  busi- 
ness. Having  accumulated  a small  sum,  he  commenced 
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a general  trading  business.  In  1839  lie  went  to  New  Or- 
leans by  water,  and  with  a Mr.  Steckheim  conducted  fora 
brief  period  the  furniture  business.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Texas,  and  traded  between  Texas  and  New  Orleans  for 
about  six  months.  The  last  trip  to  the  ( reseent  City  proved 
a disastrous  one,  on  account  of  the  drowning  of  some  of  his 
mules  while  fording  a stream.  In  1841  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, trading  as  he  went.  lie  spent  about  eighteen 
months  in  Pennsylvania,  where  lie  married,  and  went  on  a 
visit  to  his  aged  father  in  Germany.  Returning  to  America 
he  decided  to  locate  in  Baltimore,  finding  it  a good  mar- 
ket for  hair  goods  ; and  there  being  no  factory  in  that  city, 
he  concluded  to  establish  a business  similar  to  that  of 
Gerker’s  in  Philadelphia.  He  accordingly  rented  a part  of 
Colson’s  glue  factory,  near  Ross  Street,  and  commenced 
in  1843  the  curled  hair  and  glue  business.  1 1 is  former 
trading  in  the  raw  material  gave  him  peculiar  advantages 
in  that  line,  and  led  him  to  associate  the  bristle  business 
with  that  already  established.  He  successfully  conducted 
his  operations;  and  finding  that  he  required  larger  accom- 
modations, leased  a lot  on  the  Frederick  Road  of  Charles 
Carroll,  about  one  hundred  feet  front,  and  built  a factory. 
He  subsequently  purchased  other  ground,  and  constantly 
enlarged  his  establishment  until  it  now  covers  about  fifteen 
acres,  with  all  the  most  approved  machinery,  part  of  which 
even  assorts  the  sues  of  the  bristles.  The  territory  around 
it  has  also  been  increased,  so  that  it  now  embraces  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  upon  which  dwellings  for  the 
workmen  are  erected  and  avenues  laid  out.  Mr.  Wilkens 
employs  about  four  hundred  persons  constantly.  A branch 
railroad  track  is  run  into  his  factory  for  the  shipment  of 
curled  hair,  bristles,  etc.,  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Con- 
siderable quantities  are  also  shipped  to  Europe,  while  but 
little  of  the  crude  material  is  imported,  this  being  the  best 
market  for  the  raw  material.  The  first  telephone  in  Balti- 
more was  laid  between  their  extensive  iron-front  ware- 
house on  Pratt  Street  and  the  factory,  to  supersede  the  tele- 
graph used  by  them.  They  have  branch  houses  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  St.  I.ouis,  where  much  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  collected.  The  bristle  business  was  added  in 
1853,  when  Mr.  Wilkens  associated  with  him  Mr.  Herman 
11.  ( Iraue,  a gentleman  of  fine  business  qualifications,  who 
has  entire  control  of  the  books  and  financiering  of  the  con- 
cern, and  who  worthily  represents  the  firm  during  the  fre- 
quent tripsof  Mr.  Wilkens  to  Europe,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
other  countries.  The  manufacturing  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Wilkens  & Co.  is  a source  of  pride  to  all  who  de- 
sire the  prosperity  of  Baltimore  as  a manufacturing  centre. 
He  has  been  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic 
fraternities  for  several  years,  but  his  business  engagements 
have  prevented  his  taking  an  active  partin  them.  He  was 
the  originator  of  the  railway  between  Baltimore  and  Ca- 
tonsville,  and  has  now  the  controlling  stock.  Mr.  Wilkens 
was  married  twice.  By  his  first  wife  he  has  three  children, 
and  two  by  his  second. 
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ffiffMITH,  IIicnky,  Builder,  was  born,  October  3,  1831, 
iM  at  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany.  He  is  of  German 
ancestry.  In  1846  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
I T Baltimore.  He  served  a term  of  apprenticeship  wilh 
A'*  john  Meiscr,  and  afterward  with  W.  Robinson,  in 
the  carpenter  business,  in  all  covering  a period  of  six 
years.  After  working  about  three  years  as  a journeyman, 
lie  acted  as  foreman  for  John  1).  Long  for  about  five  years. 
In  1859  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account.  Be- 
ing well  known  as  an  efficient  and  reliable  workman,  he  at 
once  secured  a good  business,  which  by  industry,  care, 
and  perseverance  he  gradually  increased  until  it  assumed 
large  proportions.  For  a number  of  years  he  has  had  as 
many  as  two  hundred  men  in  his  employment  at  one  time. 
He  has  sometimes  had  as  high  as  thirty  buildings  in  hand 
at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Some  of  the 
finest  dwellings,  business  houses,  and  warehouses  in  Balti- 
more have  been  built  by  Mr.  Smith.  His  work  is  always 
executed  under  his  own  inspection,  and  put  up  in  the  most 
substantial  manner.  He  has  never  yet  failed  in  giving 
satisfaction,  and  those  for  whom  he  has  erected  build- 
ings have  so  much  confidence  in  him  that  in  many  instances 
the  work  is  intrusted  to  his  judgment  and  the  cost  to 
his  honor,  without  any  contract  being  made.  Mr.  Smith 
is  a member  of  the  Lutheran  church  on  Jackson  Square, 
of  which  he  has  been  a Trustee  for  a number  of  years.  He 
is  a Director  in  the  German  American  Bank,  lie  married 
Elizabeth  G.,  daughter  of  George  W.  Dietz,  of  Germany, 
July  26,  1852.  He  has  five  children  living,  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  oldest  son,  Henry,  has  been  a 
partner  in  the  business  for  some  years. 

?iryjISHER,  IIakry,  Senior  Member  of  the  banking 
” I :D  house  of  William  F isher  & Sons,  Baltimore,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  January  12,  1840.  His  parents 

fwere  William  and  Jane  Alricks  Fisher,  both  deceased, 
His  father  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  bankers  of 
Baltimore;  he  died  in  1867.  Mr.  lusher  received  his  edu- 
cation at  St.  Mary’s  College  and  at  Topping’s.  After 
leaving  school  in  1857  he  entered  his  father’s  office,  where 
he  cultivated  strict  business  habits  and  tastes,  l je  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  banking  business  in  i860, 
under  the  above  firm  name,  and  has  remained  in  the  same 
business  and  firm  since  that  time,  having  become  the  se- 
nior member  in  1873,  in  which  position  he  still  continues. 
Mr.  Fisher  was  personally  and  successfully  engaged  in  im- 
portant negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  interest  of  the 
city  of  Wheeling  in  the  Baltimore  and  jOhio  Railroad 
Company,  and  also  of  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
in  the  same  road,  as  also  in  the  placing  a large  proportion 
of  the  five  million  five  per  cent,  bonds  issued  in  1878  by 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  By  strict  integrity  and  business 
ability  he  has  maintained  the  house  of  William  Fisher  A 
Sons  in  increasing  prosperity  and  standing.  The  house  is 
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now  composed  of  I lurry  Fisher  ;unl  Parks  Fisher.  In  as- 
sociation with  several  prominent  citizens  lie  was  instru- 
mental in  1874  in  establishing  the  American  District  Tele- 
graph system  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  ; and  having  been 
elected  President  of  the  company  at  its  organization,  he  has 
remained  so  since.  The  Baltimore  company  is  probably 
the  most  successful  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Tn  the  years  1866  and  1871  Mr.  Fisher  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe,  lie  is  a member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  politics  is  a Democrat.  In  1866  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Serena  McLane,  widow  of  Captain  George  Mc- 
Lane,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  daughter  of  James 
Vanall,  an  old  and  respected  merchant  of  Baltimore,  now 
deceased.  They  have  four  children.  Physically,  Mr. 
Fisher  is  robust  and  of  florid  complexion.  He  is  devoted 
to  business,  but  cultivates  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 


t»  t. 

|T:VgEMMICK,  George  Armistead,  Ex-Associate  Judge 
Lj  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  Howard  County,  and  at 
present  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Baltimore,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  March  17,  1818.  He  remained 
in  that  city  until  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
where  he  attended  various  schools  and  acquired  a knowl- 
edge of  the  shoe  manufacturing  business.  In  1841  he  re- 
moved to  Prince  George’s  County,  where  he  prosecuted 
the  above  vocation  for  two  years,  and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Howard  County,  where  he  successfully  carried 
on  the  same  business  for  ten  years.  Whilst  a resident  of 
Howard  County  Mr.  Ilemmick  occupied  for  four  years  the 
position  of  Associate  Judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of 
Howard  County,  under  an  appointment  by  Governor  Philip 
Francis  Thomas.  He  performed  the  duties  of  that  office 
w ith  such  acceptability  as  to  cause  his  election  for  another 
term,  under  the  change  in  the  State  Constitution  creating 
it  an  elective  position.  His  appointment  and  subsequent 
nomination  for  and  election  to  that  position  emanated 
from  the  Democratic  Conservative  party,  of  which  Mr. 
Ilemmick  is  a devoted  member.  During  the  last  year  of 
the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  he  resigned  his  office 
and  relumed  to  his  native  city,  where  he  resumed  his  early 
vocation,  and  continued  therein  until  1S68,  when  he  was 
' appointed  by  Governor  Thomas  Swann  a Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Baltimore  city,  which  position  he  has  held  con- 
tinuously to  the  present  day.  The  father  of  the»subject  of 
this  sketch,  Jacob  Ilemmick,  was  a native  of  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  where  the  paternal  progenitors  of  the 
family,  who  were  originally  from  Germany,  settled  prior  to 
the  American  Revolution.  His  maternal  ancestors  were 
of  Irish  descent.  In  1838  Mr.  Ilemmick  married  Miss 
Ann  C.  Shipley,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Shipley,  an  exten- 
sive agriculturist  of  Anne  Arundel  County.  Mrs.  Ilemmick 
died  in  1868,  and  the  surviving  children  of  the  marriage 
are  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  Both  as  a public  officer 
and  as  a private  citizen,  Mr.  Ilemmick  is  highly  respected. 


ICII,  ARTHUR,  M.D.,  was  born  ill  Kent  County, 
Delaware,  June  14,  1816.  On  his  mother’s  side 
he  was  of  Scotch  descent.  His  father,  William 


. Rich,  was  of  English  ancestry,  and  a native  of  the 

& State  of  Maryland.  Dr.  Rich  was  brought  up  by 
his  uncle.  Dr.  Arthur  Rich,  then  residing  in  Cambridge, 
Dorchester  County,  and  who  carefully  superintended  his 
education.  He  attended  school  at  Cambridge  until  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Baltimore,  and 
studied  medicine  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  who 
had  removed  to  that  city.  He  also  attended  three  courses 
of  lectures  at  the  Maryland  University,  and  graduated  in 
1836.  He  then  entered  into  partnership  with  his  uncle, 
under  the  firm  name  of  A.  Rich  & Nephew,  which  con- 
tinued until  his  uncle’s  death.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  Dr.  Rich  was  commissioned  Surgeon,  and 
served  in  the  hospitals  at  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
Alexandria,  Virginia;  and  since  has  been  practicing  in 
Baltimore,  his  present  location  being  at  No.  20  North 
Fremont  Street.  He  is  a member  of  the  Maryland  Chirur- 
gical  Faculty,  and  served  for  a number  of  years  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Executive  Committee.  Dr.  Rich  was  an  old- 
line  Whig  in  the  days  of  that  party,  and  was  a member  of 
the  Union  League  of  Maryland.  He  w'as  always  a strong 
and  unconditional  Union  man,  and  proved  well  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country  during  the  late  war.  He  is  now  a firm 
Republican.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  communion  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  taught  many  years  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school. On  July  7,  1842,  Dr.  Rich  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  George  A. 
Dunked,  of  Baltimore,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
the  late  Dr.  Wyatt.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was 
seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom 
only  one,  a son  thirty  years  of  age,  is  now  living. 


RANDOLPH,  Andrew  Jackson,  second  son  of 
iXi's  Thomas  and  Annie  Randolph,  was  born  in 
^ .pj, " Elklon,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  March  13,  1815. 

He  was  the  tilth  in  descent  from  Edward  Fit/.  Ran- 
■j'  dolpli,  who  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Blossom  in 
the  year  1646,  both  having  come  from  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, in  the  May  Flower.  Young  Randolph  was  carefully 
educated  by  his  father,  who  in  his  son’s  minority  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  school-teachers  of  Baltimore. 
When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  John  A.  Robb,  of  Baltimore,  to  learn  the  art  of 
shipbuilding.  He  was  able  to  master  its  most  difficult 
problems  before  attaining  his  majority,  4nd  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  was  considered  one  of  the  best  draughtsmen  in 
naval  architecture.  He  was  united  in  marriage  June  7, 
1837,  with  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Alexander  Despeaux, 
a prominent  shipbuilder  of  Baltimore.  In  1839  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  William  Bailey,  the  firm 
assuming  the  name  of  Bailey  Randolph.  Their  ship- 
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yard  was  located  on  Fell’s  Street  near  Thames,  in  the 
eastern  section  of  Baltimore.  In  1843  he  changed  his 
Business,  engaging  in  the  lumber  trade.  The  lirm  of 
Randolph,  Golibart  &.  Co.  continued  until  1865,  when  Mr. 
Golibart  withdrew,  and  the  business  was  conducted  under 
the  name  of  Randolph  Brothers  & Co.,  which  it  bears  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  now  under  the  management  of  his 
son-in-law,  Ferdinand  Trotten,  and  of  his  son,  Lewis  W. 
Randolph.  In  all  the  business  relations  and  transactions 
of  Mr.  Randolph,  he  exhibited  the  strictest  integrity;  his 
word  was  his  bond.  In  1S52,  when  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  lie  connected  himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  East  Baltimore  Station.  This  station  was  after- 
wards divided,  when  he  by  the  division  became  a member 
of  the  Broadway  Station.  In  this  church  he  continued 
through  life,  and  was  earnest  and  energetic  in  advancing 
its  interests.  In  the  Sunday-school  work  in  particular  he 
manifested  the  deepest  concern,  often  expressing  his  belief 
that  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Church  depended  mainly, 
on  the  careful  instruction  of  the  young.  He  was  eminently 
successful  in  this  department,  first  as  a teacher,  and  after- 
wards as  superintendent ; also  as  a steward  and  a class- 
leader  in  the  church  he  displayed  a remarkable  adaptation, 
feeling  at  all  times  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him. 
He  was  never  connected  with  any  association  of  a secret 
or  political  character.  He  was  an  old-line  Whig  until 
the  dissolution  of  that  party,  when  he  became  a Republi- 
can, and  a firm  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  colored  race.  Liberal  in  the  extreme, 
he  was  also  exceedingly  careful  and  conscientious  in  the 
bestowal  of  his  gifts,  endeavoring  to  make  each  accomplish 
the  greatest  amount  of  good.  In  his  social  relations  he 
was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  pleasant  companions,  full 
of  life  and  vivacity,  but  always  careful  of  the  feelings  of 
every  one  around  him.  In  the  years  1859-60,  while  Hon. 
Thomas  Swann  was  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  he  was  a School 
Commissioner,  which  was  tiie  only  public  office  he  ever 
held.  Mr.  Randolph  was  of  medium  height.  He  died 
March  17,  1874,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  leaving  behind  him 
his  wife,  one  son,  and  two  daughters. 


W5OMER,  Ciiari.es  C.,  was  born,  November  1,  1847, 
at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  1 1 is  father,  Christopher 
llomer,  a native  of  Hanover,  Germany,  cam*  to 
if  Baltimore  about  1827.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he 
entered  into  the  bacon  business,  and  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  that  branch  of  trade.  In  1866  he  retired 
with  a competency.  Charles  C.  Homer  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  Baltimore.  Being  an  only  child, 
his  father  determined  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  education.  Accordingly,  in  1862,  he  entered 
Georgetown  College,  graduating  in  1867.  After  gradua- 
tion he  became  for  a few  months  clerk  in  the  paint,  oil, 


and  glass  business  with  F.  T.  Ilolthaus  & Son,  of  Balti- 
more. He  was  then  called  to  settle  the  estate  of  his  uncle, 
James  Ifusgen,  which  occupied  him  about  three  years.  In 
1869  he  married  Fanny  M.,  daughter  of  F.  T.  Ilolthaus, 
of  Baltimore.  He  has  had  five  children,  four  of  whom 
are  living.  In  1870  he  became  a partner  with  R.  II.  Carr 
& Son,  in  the  wholesale  hardware  business.  This  partner- 
ship continued  two  years.  He  then  for  eleven  months 
became  bookkeeper  and  salesman  for  Mr.  John  N.  Foss, 
with  whom  he  became  associated  as  partner  in  1873.  The 
success  of  the  firm  "is  largely  attributable  to  Mr.  Homer’s 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  anil  his  kindly  and 
courteous  disposition. 


^j|^gORMAN,  Hon.  Arthur  P.,  State  Senator  and 
ij:  President  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  was 

the  eldest  son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  A.  (Brown) 
l Gorman,  and  was  born  in  Howard  County,  Maryland, 
i,  March  11,  1839.  His  father  was  a farmer  and  a 
large  contractor  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  with 
which  he  was  connected  for  many  years.  He  was  a native 
of  Baltimore.  His  grandfather,  John  Gorman,  came  to 
America  from  Ireland  in  the  year  1800,  and  settled  in 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  he  afterward  removed  to  Bal- 
timore. His  mother  descended  from  the  family  of  Samuel 
Brown,  who  were  of  English  blood,  but  came  from  Scot- 
land to  this  country  before  the  Revolution,  and  took  part 
in  that  war,  fighting  bravely  in  the  cause  of  American 
freedom.  Of  this  family,  also,  two  great-uncles  of  Mr. 
Gorman  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  of  1812. 
The  advantages  of  education  which  Mr.  Gorman  enjoyed 
in  early  life  were  very  limited.  He  attended  the  public 
school  in  Howard  County  for  only  a brief  period,  when,  in 
1852,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  he  went  to  Washington, 
and  through  the  influence  of  Judge  Edward  Hammond, 
then  a member  of  Congress  from  Maryland,  and  of  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  secured  a position  as  Page  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Here  his  amiable  and  obliging  dis- 
position, and  his  prompt  performance  of  duties,  made  him 
a general  favorite,  lie  was  advanced  from  one  position 
of  trust  to  another,  under  the  rules  of  promotion,  till  he 
had  held  every  subordinate  office  in  that  body,  except  that 
of  Sergeant-at-arms.  The  Senate  became  Republican  in 
1861,  but  such  was  his  popularity,  that  although  he  was  a 
pronounced  Democrat  he  was  retained  in  its  service.  In 
1866,  after  he  had  been  in  that  service  for  fourteen  years, 
and  was  then  Postmaster  to  the  Senate,  he  became  very 
active  in  opposition  to  the  effort  to  impeach  ^President 
Johnson.  This  gave  offence  to  the  Republican  majority, 
and  caused  his  removal.  Immediately  Reverdy  John- 
son, Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  and  other  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  with  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair,  united 
in  a petition  to  the  President  to  secure  his  appointment 
as  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Fifth  District 
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of  Maryland,  which  was  granted,  making  li is  commis- 
sion to  date  from  the  day  of  his  removal.  Messrs. 
Fessenden,  of  Maine,  Morgan,  of  New  York,  and  other 
conservative  Republicans,  united  with  the  minority  to 
secure  his  continuation,  lie  entered  upon  the  office  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed,  continuing  to  discharge  its 
duties  until  April,  1869,  soon  alter  the  accession  ol  (lat- 
eral Grant  to  the  Presidential  chair.  The  Fifth  District 
comprised  all  the  southern  tier  of  counties  down  to  Point 
Lookout,  and  had  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  manage.  Its  accounts  had  never  been  closed  up, 
yet  when  Mr.  Gorman  left  the  office,  his  were  closed  in 
less  than  six  months,  it  being  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  district  that  this  had  been  done.  In  the  autumn  of 
1869,  having  already  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political 
contests  of  the  time,  he  was  elected,  with  Judge  William 
McCormick,  to  represent  his  county  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. His  influence  began  to  be  decidedly  felt  before  the 
end  of  the  first  session.  During  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Company,  lie  was  returned  to  the  House  for  the 
succeeding  term  of  1872,  and  elected  to  the  Speakership 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  his  party  in  caucus.  Im- 
mediately after  the  adjournment  of  the  session  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  for  four  years,  to  succeed  Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll, 
the  present  Governor  of  the  State.  In  1877  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Amendments,  .but  when  they  became  a part  of  the 
National  fundamental  law  he  was  in  favor  of  recognizing 
them,  and  with  the  Hon.  Fred.  Stone  proposed  and  secured 
from  the  State  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people; 
coming  down  from  his  chair  and  advocating  the  measures 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment paying  its  just  obligations  to  the  letter,  and  is  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  anything  that  savors  of  repudia- 
tion. 'Pile  canal  of  which  he  is  President  had  not  been 
a profitable  investment,  but  during  the  five  years  of  his 
able  administration  has  been  made  to  yield  a net  revenue 
of  over  one  million  dollars,  being  more  than  double  the 
amount  earned  during  the  twenty  years  previous.  There 
has  never  been  a defaulter  in  any  of  the  offices  connected 
with  the  canal.  Mr.  Gorman  is  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous men  in  the  State,  and  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party.  This  position  has  been  accorded  him 
not  from  any  prestige  of  wealth  or  family,  but  solely  on 
account  of  his  magnificent  abilities.  His  personal  popu- 
larity, his  success  in  harmonizing  the  conflicting  elements 
and  interests  in  his  own  party  and  in  sustaining  party 
discipline,  his  wisdom  in  council,  his  force,  calmness,  and 
cool  courage,  united  with  his  life-long  experience  in  politi- 
cal life,  eminently  fit  him  for  the  leadership  in  the  public 


affairs  of  a great  Slate.  His  experience  of  fourteen  years 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  where  the  greatest  men  of 
the  country  were  dealing  constantly  with  the  profoundcst 
questions  of  Government  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
nation’s  history,  gave  Mr.  Gorman  a field  ol  observation 
and  a school  of  political  discipline  which  has  peculiarly 
lilted  him  for  the  position  in  which  he  has  been  placed  in 
his  native  State.  He  was  married  in  March,  1867,  to  Miss 
II.  Donagan,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  six  children.  His 
wife  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  he 
also  inclines. 


$RESWELL,  Hon.  John  A.  J.,  was  born,  November 
L 18,  1828,  at  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County,  Maryland, 
a thriving  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susque- 
- hanna  River,  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth.  Before 
t its  incorporation  in  1824  it  was  known  as  Creswell  V 
Ferry.  The  larger  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  the  estate 
formerly  owned  by  his  grandfather,  Colonel  John  Creswell, 
and  still  in  possession  of  the  family.  His  father,  John 
Creswell,  the  only  child  of  Colonel  John  Creswell,  after 
representing  his  native  county  of  Cecil  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Maryland,  in  the  session  of  1828-29,  died 
May  12,  1831,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine,  leaving  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  when  but  a little  over  two  years  of 
age,  together  with  three  infant  sisters,  to  the  sole  care  of 
his  mother,  Rebecca  E.  Creswell,  formerly  Rebecca  E. 
Webb,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Rachel  Webb, 
of  Pine  Grove,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  The 
Creswells  are  of  English  origin.  Robert  Creswell  is  en- 
rolled as  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Company  for  Vir- 
ginia previous  to  1620;  and  from  him  sprang  the  branch 
of  the  family  that  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake  and  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  some  of  their 
descendants  have  ever  since  resided.  Robert  Creswell, 
brother  of  Colonel  John  Creswell,  removed  to  Augusta, 
Georgia,  in  1795.  The  children  of  this  Robert  were  six 
in  number:  1.  John,  who  remained  at  Augusta.  2.  Mar- 

tha, wife  of  John  Phinizy,  a planter,  near  Augusta.  3.  Ann, 
wife  of  William  Sims,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama.  4.  Jane 
M.,  wife  of  Gassaway  B.  Lamar,  formerly  of  Augusta,  but 
afterwards  of  New  York  city.  Mrs.  Lamar  and  six  of 
her  children  were  lost  on  the  ill-fated  steamer  Pulaski, 
oil  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  June  14,  1838.  Charles 
A.  L.  Lamar,  who  alone  of  her  children  escaped  that 
deplorable  disaster,  was  killed  at  Columbus,  Georgia, 
in  1865,  while  serving  with  conspicuous  gallantry  as  an 
officer  in  the  Confederate  Army.  5.  Samuel,  who  died 
without  issue;  and  6.  Mary,  wife  of  General  George  W. 
Summers,  of  Augusta.  Rachel  Webb,  nee  Rachel  Ashe, 
the  mother  of  Rebecca  E.  Webb,  was  the  granddaughter 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Heinrich  Esch,  Anglice  Ashe,  or  Ash,  of 
Ilachenburg,  Germany.  He  was  a member  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  in  1741  ; 
but  was  lost  at  sea  in  1747  while  returning  to  his  native 
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land  to  recover  an  estate  to  which  he  had  become  entitled 
in  Ids  absence.  Through  Jonathan  Webb,  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Mr.  Creswell  is  descended  in  the  tilth  degree 
from  Richard  and  Kli/abelh  Webb,  who  were  prominent 
and  inlluenlial  leaders  in-  the  Society  of  f riends.  The 
Webbs  emigrated  from  Gloucester,  England,  in  1O99,  after 
the  return  of  Elizabeth  from  a previous  visit  to  America, 
and  settled  at  Birmingham,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
near  where  the  battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought  seventy- 
eight  years  afterwards.  Elizabeth  Webb  was  a most  in- 
trepid and  zealous  missionary  of  her  religion.  Her  en- 
thusiasm and  courage  were  unbounded.  In  her  diary, 
written  in  her  own  strongly-marked  chirography,  and  still 
preserved,  she  recounts  the  details  of  a voyage  she  made 
to  America  with  Mary  Rogers  as  her  companion  in  1697, 
“ upon  truth’s  service  only.”  Leaving  husband  and 
children,  and  all  the  comforts  and  delights  of  home, 
she  embarked  at  Bristol,  November  16,  and  braved  the 
perils  of  a winter  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  More 
courageous  than  the  Apostles  of  old,  she  stood  as  a pillar 
of  strength  amid  the  storms,  and  even  when  the  ship  was 
covered  with  waves  and  appeared  to  be  sinking,  she  in- 
spired by  her  exhortations  and  example  a renewed  forti- 
tude in  many  who  “ were  in  great  distress  because  death 
seemed  to  approach  near  unto  them.”  On  February  5 
they  came  to  anchor  within  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  and  a 
tew  (.lays  thereafter  elfected  a landing.  Regardless  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  she  forthwith  started  upon  her 
appointed  mission.  Crossing  the  bay,  she  traversed  the 
Eastern  Shore  from  Accomac  to  Cecil,  and  proceeding 
through  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania  made  her  first  halt 
at  Philadelphia.  Thence  moving  through  West  and  East 
Jersey,  she  passed  by  water  successively  to  New  York, 
Long  Island,  and  Newport,  where  she  arrived  June  13, 
1698.  She  then  visited  Boston,  Salem,  Salisbury,  Hamp- 
ton, Dover,  Amesbury,  Lynn,  and  Scituate.  Returning  to 
Boston,  she  held  “ a heavenly  meeting  there,”  which 
caused  her  to  exclaim,  “ It  is  the  day  of  Boston’s  visitation 
after  her  great  cruelty  to  the  servants  of  the  Lord.” 
Facing  southward,  she  retraced  her  steps  across  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  the  intervening  Sound,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  travelled  fifty  miles  into  Carolina,  “ through  the 
wilderness,  the  swamps,  and  deep  waters.”  Having 
reached  the  limit  of  her  lung  and  appalling  journey,  she  at 
last  reverted  to  the  place  of  her  debarkation.  Taking 
passage  in  the  good  ship  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  Frederick 
Johnsofi  master,  for  herself  and  her  friend  and  companion, 
Elizabeth  Lloyd,  a daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  who  was 
Deputy-Governor  of  Pennsylvania  under  William  Penn, 
they  set  sail  March  20,  1699,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  May  22  following  landed  at  Plymouth, 
“all  in  good  health  of  body  and  peace  of  mind,”  in 
thankfulness  for  which  she  devoutly  wrote,  “our  souls  do 
bow  before  the  Majesty  of  the  Great  God,  whose  power 
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and  preserving  hand  we  witnessed  to  lie  with  us  upon  the 
mighty  waters.”  In  the  performance  of  the  arduous 
duties  which  her  religious  fervor  imposed  upon  her,  she 
accepted  the  Holy  Spirit  as  her  infallible;  guide.  When 
soever  It  called,  she  obeyed;  whatsoever  It  counselled, 
she  executed;  wheresoever  It  led,  she  followed.  Active, 
vigilant,  laboring,  exhorting,  preaching,  praying,  never 
quailing  before  obstacles  or  dangers;  submitting  willingly 
to  the  severest  privations  and  sufferings,  and  confronting 
death  itself  unflinchingly,  she  endeavored  to  illustrate  in 
herself  the  precepts  of  Him  whom  she  acknowledged  as 
the  divine  impersonation  of  her  faith  and  the  strong  foun- 
dation of  her  hopes.  Through  cold  and  heat,  wet  and 
dry,  beating  tempest  and  burning  sunshine,  undeterred  by 
the  noxious  malaria  of  an  unaccustomed  climate  and  the 
dreadful  solitudes  of  the  scarce  broken  wilderness;  at  one 
time  sinking  by  the  wayside  from  exhaustion,  at  anotherj" 
struggling  for  life  with  consuming  fever;  in  jeopardy  to- 
day from  the  savage  Indian,  and  to-morrow  from  the  no 
less  savage  persecution  with  which  bigotry  and  intolerance 
pursued  the  unoffending  and  unresisting  Quaker,  she 
pressed  valorously  forward,  confident  that  she  needed  no 
more  potent  amulet  than  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  that  all 
along  her  pathway  “ the  mighty  power  of  God  would  be 
made  manifest  to  the  honor  and  exaltation  of  His  great 
and  glorious  name.”  These  eighteen  months  devoted  to 
the  most  perilous  and  self-sacrificing  service  are  but  an 
illustration  of  her  wdiole  life.  Until  her  death  she  was 
continuously  engaged  in  just  such  mighty  works,  without  a 
thought  of  earthly  compensation  or  reward.  Anthony 
William  Boehm,  chaplain  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
the  consort  of  Queen  Anne,  counted  her  among  his 
friends.  In  writing  to  her  under  date  of  January  2,  1712, 
he  said  : “ Your  letter  hath  been  read  with  great  satisfac- 
tion by  myself  and  many  of  my  friends,  but  I have  not 
been  able  to  recover  it  yet  out  of  their  hands.  Some  have 
even  desired  to  transcribe  it  for  their  edification,  and  this 
is  the  reason  I did  not  send  you  presently  an  answer; 
though  it  hath  been  all  along  upon  my  mind  to  express  the 
satisfaction  1 had  at  the  reading  thereof.  . . . True  love 
is  of  an  universal  and  overflowing  nature,  and  not  easily 
shut  up  by  names,  notions,  peculiar  modes,  forms,  and 
hedges  of  men,  and  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  me  even  after  your  return  from  America  1 shall 
always  be  ready  to  answer  your  kindness.”  Thomas 
Chalkley,  the  celebrated  Quaker  preacher,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  her  Treatise  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John, 
wrote  of  her:  “ It  was  my  lot  once  to  cross  the  sea  from 
America  to  Europe  in  company  withjlhis  servant  of  Jesus, 
and  her  conversation  and  deportment  had  a tendency  to 
draw  people’s  minds  towards  God  and  heavenly  things. 

It  washer  practice  to  speak,  read,  and  write  so  that  her 
r 

conversation  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  heaven  while  she  was 
on  earth.  I have  blest  the  Lord  that  I was  acquainted 
with  her,  she  being  like  a mother  to  me  in  my  tender 
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years  ; and  was  not  only  so  to  me,  but  was  indeed  a mother 
in  the  house  of  Spiritual  Israel.”  Other  women  no  more 
richly  endowed  with  the  treasures  of  intellect  and  heart, 
and  no  more  to  be  admired  for  the  sanctity  of  their  lives 
ami  the  record  of  their  benefactions,  have  been  preserved 
in  marble,  and  eulogized  in  song  and  history  as  worthy 
exemplars  for  succeeding  ages.  Elizabeth  Webb  has  not 
been  thus  canonized.  Her  simple  faith  forbids  that  her 
name  should  be  emblazoned  on  tables  of  stone  or  monu- 
ments of  brass,  or  that  her  virtues  should  be  sounded  in 
labored  inscription  or  measured  epitaph.  And  yet  her 
fame  survives.  A grateful  tradition  has  borne  her  sweet 
influence  down  the  tide  of  time.  The  spirit  of  love  which 
she  invoked  still  pervades  the  abodes  of  thousands  who 
cherish  her  precepts  doing  her  office  in  stirring  their 
hearts  to  soothing  charities.  Her  memory,  consecrated  by 
her  good  deeds,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  fragrance,  and  her 
descendants,  now  multiplied  through  seven  generations, 
may  traverse  the  habitable  globe,  and  visit  every  shrine 
and  mausoleum  erected  in  honor  of  the  most  famous  of 
their  race,  but  they  will  nowhere  find  a relic  better  entitled 
to  their  veneration  than  the  sacred  dust  which  for  more  than 
a century  and  a half  has  peacefully  reposed  within  her  un- 
marked grave.  Mr.  Creswell  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  June,  1848,  sharing  the 
first  honor  of  his  class  with  Professor  James  W.  Marshall, 
and  delivering  the  valedictory  oration  on  the  day  of  com- 
mencement. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Maryland  in 
1850.  In  politics  he  was  originally  a Whig,  and  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote  for  General  Scott  in  1852.  The 
Know-Nothing  movement  having  disbanded  the  Whig 
party,  Mr.  Creswell  became  a Democrat,  and  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  which  nominated  Mr. 
Buchanan  in  1856.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  he  joined  the  Union  party,  anil  afterwards 
became  a Republican.  In  1S61  he  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates.  In  the  summer  of 
1S62  he  was  made  Acting  Adjutant-General  for  the  State, 
and  had  charge  of  raising  the  quota  of  Maryland  troops. 
He  was  elected  in  1S63  a Representative  from  the  First 
District  of  Maryland  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  during 
which  he  served  on  the  committees  on  Commerce  and 
Invalid  Pensions.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  which  renominated  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
1864.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Legislature 
a United  States  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Hicks,  deceased.  He  served  on  the  commit- 
tees on  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Mines  and  Mining,  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Loyalists’  Convention  in 
1 866,  and  to  the  Border  State  Convention  held  in  Balti- 
more in  1867,  also  to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
of  186S.  His  position  as  an  advanced  Republican  is 
clearly  defined  in  his  speech  on  the  proposed  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  de- 


livered in  the  House'of  Representatives  January  5,  1865; 
in  his  address  on  the  life  and  character  of  his  friend 
and  colleague,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  delivered  by  request 
of  the  I louse  of  Representatives  February  22,  1866;  and 
in  his  speech  in  favor  of  manhood  suffrage  before  the 
Border  Slate  Convention,  held  in  Baltimore  September 
12,  1867.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster-General  at  the 
beginning  of  the  administration  of  General  Grant  in  1869. 
This  important  department  of  the  Government  was  under 
his  charge  for  five  years  and  four  months.  During  that 
period  almost  every  branch  of  the  service  was  extended  to 
meet  the  wants  and  convenience  of  the  people.  From 
June  30,  1868,  to  June  30,  1874,  the  number  of  post-offices 
in  operation  was  increased  from  26,481  to  34,294;  the 
number  of  money  order  offices,  from  1468  to  3404;  the 
number  of  postal  clerks,  from  232  to  S50 ; the  number  of 
free  delivery  cities,  from  48  to  87  ; the  number  of  letter- 
carriers,  from  1198  to  2049  ; the  number  of  mail  routes, 
from  8226  to  9761  ; the  aggregate  length  of  all  routes, 
from  216,928  miles  to  269,097  miles;  the  aggregate  annual 
transportation,  from  84,224,325  miles  to  128,627,476  miles; 
the  length  of  railroad  routes,  from  36,01s  miles  to  67,734 
miles;  the  aggregate  annual  transportation  on  railroad 
routes,  from  34,886,178  miles  to  72,460,545  miles;  the 
number  of  letters  exchanged  with  foreign  countries,  from 
13,600,000  to  28,579,045;  the  number  of  money  orders 
issued,  from  831,937  to  4,420,633;  the  aggregate  value  of 
money  orders  issued,  from  $16,197,858  to  $74,424,854; 
the  number  of  money  orders  paid,  from  836,940  to  4,416,- 
1 1 4 ; the  aggregate  value  of  money  orders  paid,  from 
$15,976,501  to  $74,210,156;  the  number  of  mail  letters 
delivered  by  letter-carriers,  from  64,349,486  to  177,021 , 1 79 ; 
the  number  of  local  letters  delivered  by  letter-carriers, 
from  14,081,906  to  54,137,401  ; and  the  number  of  letters 
collected  by  letter-carriers,  from  63,164,625  to  194,196,749. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  of  business  shown 
by  these  comparisons,  and  large  concurrent  reductions  of 
postages  and  money  order  charges,  the  cost  of  ocean 
transportation,  including  all  subsidies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1874,  was  $22,492  less  than  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1868,  and  the  total  deficiency  for  the 
former  year  was  $1,178,058  less  than  for  the  latter.  Mr. 
Creswell  always  kept  within  the  aggregate  of  his  appro- 
priations. He  returned  to  the  Treasury  unexpended  bal- 
ances for  the  years  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  amounting  to 
$4,376,556,  and  when  he  retired  from  office,  he  left  on 
hand,  after  charging  up  all  liabilities,  a balance  of  $1,834,- 
067.  During  his  administration  of  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment many  important  reforms  and  improvements  in  the 
postal  service  were  introduced  and  carried  into  successful 
operation,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  : 1.  A reduc- 
tion of  the, cost  of  ocean  mail  transportation  from  eight 
cents  to  two  cents  per  single  letter  rate  ; and  a great  ac- 
celeration of  speed  by  abandoning  the  contract  system  as 
to  ocean  transportation,  and  in  lieiAthereof  awarding  the 
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mails,  at  l lie  reduced  rate,  to  the  best  and  fastest  steamers 
appointed  to  sail  on  four  days  of  every  week,  and  then 
advertising  the  selections  monthly  in  advance,  2.  The 
readjustment  of  the  mail  pay  ol  railioads  on  an  equitable 
basis,  J,  An  extensive  increase  ol  laiboad  post  office 
lines  and  postal  clerks.  4.  A large  increase  ol  letter  car- 
riers in  cities,  and  a free  delivery  lor  every  city  in  the 
country  having  a population  of  twenty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. 5.  A thorough  revision  of  our  postal  arrangements 
with  foreign  countries.  6.  The  general  extension  of  the 
money  order  system  within  the  United  States  and  to 
foreign  countries.  7.  A complete  codification  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  Post-office  Department,  with  a systematic 
classification  of  offences  against  the  postal  laws.  8.  A 
reform  in  letting  mail  contracts,  which  eventually  led  to 
the  passage  of  such  legislation  against  fraudulent  bidding 
as  secured  fair  competition  among  responsible  bidders.  9. 
The  introduction  of  postal  cards  at  a postage  of  one  cent 
each,  as  a means  of  facilitating  business  correspondence, 
and  a step  toward  a general  reduction  of  domestic  letter 
postage.  10.  The  absolute  repeal  of  the  franking  priv- 
ilege. Mr.  Creswell’s  first  efforts  to  procure  a change  of 
the  law  so  as  to  extirpate  fraudulent  bidding  were  com- 
menced in  the  early  part  of  1870,  and  resulted  in  the  act 
of  May  5 of  that  year.  Unfortunately,  the  vital  provisions 
of  the  bill,  as  proposed  by  him,  were  stricken  out  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  objectionable  feature  of  confining  the 
Postmaster-General  in  making  mail  contracts  to  the  line  of 
bidders  inserted  against  his  protest.  That  act  proving  in- 
effectual, Mr.  Creswell  called  particular  attention  again  in 
his  report  of  1871,  pages  30,  31,  and  32,  to  the  pernicious 
practices  to  which  bidders  sometimes  resorted,  and  recom- 
mended a series  of  remedies,  which  he  afterward  embodied 
and  presented  in  the  form  of  bills.  The  passage  of  these 
measures  he  urged  at  the  ensuing  and  subsequent  sessions 
of  Congress,  notably  in  1872  and  1874,  but  with  only  par- 
tial success.  J I is  views  were,  however,  finally  adopted, 
and  the  essential  power  of  making  contracts  outside  the 
line  of  bidders  as  a last  resort  was  given  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  by  the  act  of  August  11,  1876.  The  department 
was  thus  after  a prolonged  contest  of  six  years  relieved 
from  the  vicious  contrivance  known  as  straw  bidding,  and 
to  Mr.  Creswell  more  than  to  any  other  person  is  due  the 
credit  of  devising  and  securing  the  adoption  of  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  that  evil.  lie  was  also  a zealous  advo- 
cate for  the  adoption  of  postal  savings  depositories  and 
the  postal  telegraph,  and  presented  in  his  reports  for  the 
years  1871,  1872,  and  1873  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
arguments  in  favor  of  both  those  measures.  The  sequel 
has  shown  that  if  his  views  in  relation  to  postal  savings 
depositories  had  been  adopted  many  millions  of  dollars 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  mechanics  and  laborers  of 
the  country,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  greatly  strengthened.  Although 
desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  Cabinet  at  the  end  of 
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General  Grant’s  first  term,  he  accepted  a reappointment  in 
obedience  to  the  President’s  desire,  and  continued  in  office 
until  June  24,  1874,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation. 
The  personal  and  official  relations  subsisting  between  him 
and  President  (bant  are  apparent  from  the  ensuing  cor 
respondence  : 

MR.  CRKSWKI.l.’S  LETTER  OK  RESIGNATION. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  24,  1874. 

Sir  : After  more  than  five  years  of  continuous  service, 
I am  constrained,  by  a proper  regard  for  my  private  inter- 
ests, to  resign  the  office  of  Postmaster-General,  and  to  re- 
quest that  I may  be  released  from  duty  as  soon  as  it  may 
be  convenient  for  you  to  designate  my  successor. 

For  the  generous  confidence  and  support  which  you 
have  uniformly  extended  to  me  in  my  efforts  to  discharge 
my  duty,  I shall  not  attempt  to  express  the  full  measure  of 
my  gratitude.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  my  relations, 
official  and  personal,  with  yourself,  and  with  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  of  the  Cabinet,  have  always  been  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  satisfactory  character  to  me. 

Rest  assured  that  1 shall  continue  to  give  to  your  ad- 
ministration my  most  cordial  support,  and  that  I shall  ever 
deem  it  an  honor  to  be  permitted  to  subscribe  myself, 
Sincerely  and  faithfully  your  friend, 

J no.  A.  J.  Creswell. 

The  President. 

GENERAL  GRANT’S  REPLY. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  24,  1874. 

My  dear  Sir:  As  I expressed  to  you  verbally  this 
morning  when  you  tendered  your  resignation  of  the  office 
of  Postmaster-General,  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  to  me 
that  you  should  have  felt  such  a course  necessary.  You 
are  the  last  of  the  original  members  of  the  Cabinet  named 
by  me  as  I was  entering  upon  my  present  duties,  and  it 
makes  me  feel  as  if  old  associations  were  being  broken 
up  that  I had  hoped  might  be  continued  through  my 
official  life. 

In  separating  officially  I have  but  two  hopes  to  express: 
First,  that  1 may  get  a successor  who  will  be  as  faithful 
and  efficient  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
you  resign ; second,  a personal  friend  that  1 can  have  the 
same  attachment  for. 

Your  record  has  been  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I know  it 
will  so  prove  to  the  country  at  large. 

Yours  very  truly, 

U.  S.  Grant. 

Hon.  J.  A-  J-  Ckeswell,  P.  M.  Gen'l. 

The  formal  transfer  of  the  department  to  his  successor 
did  not  take  place  until  July  6,  1874.  On  the  22(1  of  the 
same  month  he  was,  appointed  Counsel  for  the  United 
States  before  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama 
Claims,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  until  the 
court  expired  by  limitation  of  law  December  31,  1876. 
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At  (lie  end  of  It  is  labors,  (In;  judges  unanimously,  and  of 
their  own  motion,  exhibited  their  appreciation  of  his  ser- 
vices by  an  order  in  these  words  : “ The  Court  desire  to 
place  upon  record  an  expression  of  their  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  services  of  the  lion.  John  A.  J.  ('reswell  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  exhibited  unwearied  industry  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  of  the  several  cases,  great  research 
in  examination  of  the  difficult  questions  of  law  often 
arising,  and  great  ability  in  presenting  to  the  court  his 
views  both  of  the  facts  and  law.  With  an  earnest  zeal  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  Government,  he  has  yet  been  en- 
tirely fair  and  just  to  claimants.  His  uniform  courtesy 
and  kindness  of  manner  have  made  his  official  intercourse 
with  the  members  of  the  Court  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  alike  proper  and  just  that  this  ex- 
pression of  our  opinion  of  his  ability,  fidelity,  and  integ- 
rity should  be  placed  upon  the  record.”  Mr.  Creswell  is 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  closing  up  the  affairs  of  the 
Freedman’s  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  and  is  also  filling 
the  positions  of  President  of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank 
of  Washington  City  and  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Elkton,  his  residence  being  at  the  latter  place. 
He  is  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


?T|WLER,  Grafton,  M.I).,  Georgetown,  District  of  Co- 
r V*  lumbia,  was  born,  November  2 1,  i8u,onthe  family 
plantation  in  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland. 

| His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  England  in  1660.  He 

J1  is  the  second  son  of  Grafton  Tyler,  Sr.,  and  Ann  II. 
(Plummer)  Tyler,  the  elder  son  being  Samuel  Tyler,  LET)., 
late  Senior  Professor  in  the  Law  Department  of  Columbia 
College,  Washington.  His  uncle,  John  Tyler,  was  a fellow- 
student  of  the  celebrated  Abernclhy  in  London,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  day  in 
London  and  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Tyler  received  a thorough 
classical  education  under  the  Rev.  James  Carnahan,  after- 
wards President  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Rev.  James  McVean,  in  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia, 
lie  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Richard  Duck- 
ett, who  lived  near  his  father’s  estate,  continued  it  under 
Professor  Samuel  Baker,  Sr.,  of  Baltimore,  and  completed  his 
course  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated with  high  honors  in  1833.  He  commenced  practice 
in  his  native  place,  and  in  a short  time  became  eminently 
successful,  owing  to  his  special  knowledge  of  surgery, 
which  in  those  days  had  not  attained  a very  high  standard 
in  rural  districts.  I he  first  operation  he  performed  was 
the  amputation  of  the  leg  of  one  of  his  neighbor’s  slaves, 
an  old  farm-hand,  who  was  severely  injured  by  a threshing 
machine.  A number  of  old  physicians  were  summoned  to 
witness  the  operation.  Young  Tyler  stood  by  awaiting  the 
operation,  which  was  to  be  performed  by  a physician  long 


in  practice,  The  knife  was  offered  to  one  after  the  other 
of  the  old  doctors,  but  each  seemed  reluctant  to  undertake 
what  was  then  considered  a difficult  task,  that  of  taking  oil 
a man’s  leg.  “ Here,  Grafton,”  said  a physician  of  many 
years’  practice,  “you  are  just  from  college,  and  would 
perhaps  like  to  undertake  this  operation  Within  a few 
minutes  the  operation  was  successfully  performed,  and  from 
that  hour  the  young  practitioner’s  success  was  insured.  His 
engagements  were  constant.  In  April,  1843,  he  removed 
to  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  his  health  having 
been  impaired  under  practice  in  Maryland,  where  his  pa- 
tients were  scattered  over  a large  area  of  territory.  Shortly 
after  his  removal  to  Georgetown,  the  office  of  Physician  to 
Georgetown  College  was  tendered  to  him  by  the  faculty  of 
the  institution.  This  position  had  hitherto  been  held  by 
men  of  eminent  ability,  and  the  faculty  of  the  college 
paid  a tribute  to  Dr.  Tyler’s  worth  by  offering  it  to  him. 
He  accepted  the  office,  and  has  held  it  with  distinguished 
credit  for  a period  of  thirty-six  years.  In  1846  Dr.  Tyler 
was  elected  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Medical  Department  of  Columbia  University, 
also  Professor  of  Clinics,  inaugurating  in  the  Washington 
Infirmary  the  Medical  Clinic  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  resigned  these  positions  in  1859.-  He  was  commissioned 
one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  its  foundation  in  1855,  and  after  serving 
six  years  resigned.  In  1855  he  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  having 
been  elected  President  in  1872;  also  a member  of  the 
Medical  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Maryland.  He  is  one 
of  the  consulting  physicians  to  Provident  Hospital,  and  has 
been  President  of  the  Medical  Board  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1859.  lie  was  one  of  tire  corporators,  also  is  one 
of  the  directors,  and  one  of  the  consulting  medical  staff  of 
the  Children’s  Hospital  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
of  St.  Ann’s  Infant  Asylum.  At  one  time  Dr.  Tyler  was 
President  of  the  Common  Conned  of  Georgetown  ; also 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health  until  the  charter  of  the 
town  was  abrogated.  He  is  Emeritus  Professor  of  Colum- 
bia College.  He  never  sought  any  public  position.  Dur- 
ing a life  of  unusual  professional  activity  he  has  found  time 
for  contributions  to  medical  literature.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  his  writings  are  “ Obstetric  Reports,  with 
Observations  on  Spontaneous  Evolution,”  Baltimore  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  1841  ; “ Medicine  as  a Science 
and  an  Art — its  Philosophy,  Influences,  Purposes,  and  Re- 
sults ; its  Past  and  Present  Condition)  and  Future  Pros- 
pects.” This  last  is  characterized  by  deep  scientific  re- 
search, and  has  met  with  the  highest  commendations  from 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  men  of  the  coun- 
try, before  whom  it  was  delivered  in  1852.  11  is  addresses 

on  various  public  occasions  are  marked  by  a chasteness  of 
language  and  an  elegance  of  diction  bespeaking  a thorough 
It 
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acquaintance  with  the  English  classics,  and  when  it  is 
staled  that  many  of  these  addresses  were  not  the  result  of 
careful  pre|>arution,  hut  wine  made  extemporaneously  be- 
fore assemblies,  they  serve  as  stronger  evidence  ol  Ins 
ability,  lie  has  been  through  life  a member  ol  the  I’rol- 
estant  Episcopal  Church.  In  January,  1836,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  Walter  Bowie,  Esq.,  of  Prince 
George’s  County,  Maryland.  l)r.  Tyler  is  a man  of  great 
kindliness  of  heart,  and  his  charity  and  true  Christian 
character  have  been  proven  on  many  an  occasion.  He  is 
not  only  respected,  but  beloved  by  those  who  have  the 
honor  of  knowing  him,  both  as  a professional  man  and  a 
member  of  society.  The  late  Professor  Joseph  Henry  en- 
tertained for  him  the  highest  regard,  which  is  the  best  tes- 
timony to  his  worth. 


■•OE,  Edgar  Allan,  was  descended  from  a highly 
^ respectable  Irish  family.  In  1743  his  grandfather, 
David  Poe,  came  with  his  parents  to  this  country 
from  Londonderry  while  he  was  yet  but  two  years 
J old.  During  the  Revolution  he  espoused  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  and  became  an  officer  in  the  Maryland  Line 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  Lafayette.  In  his  patriotism  he 
gave  not  only  his  services,  but  his  ample  means  to  the 
public  good.  1 1 is  son,  David  Poe,  Jr.,  the  eldest  of  six 
children,  while  yet  a law  student  in  the  office  of  William 
Gwynn,  Esq.,  became  enamoured  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hop- 
kins, an  English  actress  of  some  repute,  and  on  the  death 
of  her  husband  eloped  with  and  married  her,  whereupon 
his  father  disowned  him.  Thrown  thus  upon  his  own  re- 
sources the  young  husband  adopted  his  wife’s  profession, 
and  made  his  debut  in  the  Vauxhall  Garden  Theatre,  New' 
York,  July  8,  1806,  as  Frank , in  “ Fortune’s  Frolic.”  Mrs. 
Poe  died  of  pneumonia,  December  8,  1811,  during  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Richmond  Theatre.  David  Poe,  Jr.,  her 
husband,  was  one  of  the  seventy  victims  that  perished  in 
the  burning  theatre  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Their 
three  orphan  children,  William  Henry,  the  eldest,  Edgar, 
and  Rosalie,  were  thus  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  the 
world.  Henry  was  taken  and  educated  by  his  godfather, 
Henry  Didier,  of  Baltimore  ; Edgar  was  adopted  by  John 
Allan,  a wealthy  Scotch  gentleman  of  Richmond  ; and  Ro- 
salie by  Mrs.  McKenzie.  Edgar  Poe  was  born  in  Boston 
January  19,  1809,  while  his  parents  were  filling  a theatrical 
engagement  in  that  city,  and  his  early  days  were  spent  in 
the  green-room.  His  foster-father  in  adopting  him  incor- 
porated his  own  name  with  Edgar’s,  and  he  was  afterwards 
known  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Finding  him  a boy  of  marked 
ability,  Mr.  Allan  determined  to  give  him  the  best  advan- 
tages of  education,  and  designed  him. as  his  heir.  In  the 
summer  of  1816  Mr.and  Mrs.  Allan  revisited  their  home  in 
Scotland  and  took  Edgar  with  them,  where  he  learned  the 
rudiments  of  English  and  Latin.  On  their  return  from 
80 


Europe  in  1818,  Edgar  w'as  placed  in  the  school  of  Professor 
Joseph  II.  Clarke,  where  he  made  remarkable  progress  in 
his  studies,  and  displayed  the  germs  of  that  rich  and  splen- 
did imagination  which  distinguished  him  in  after-lile.  In 
1823  he  was  placed  under  Professor  Clarke’s  successor, 
Mr.  William  Burke,  lie  was  of  slight  and  graceful  form, 
lithe  and  sinewy,  and  was  foremost  both  in  scholarship  and 
in  all  athletic  exercises,  especially  running,  swimming,  and 
boxing.  February  1,  1826,  he  was  placed  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  entered  the  schools  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  and  attended  the  lectures  in  connection 
with  them.  He  was  a regular  and  successful  student,  and 
at  the  final  examination  won  distinction  in  Latin  and 
French.  Gaming  was  at  this  lime  a common  practice  at 
the  University,  and  young  Poe,  who  had  been  too  lavishly 
supplied  with  money  to  understand  its  proper  use,  lost  large 
sums  at  earths,  which  brought  upon  him  the  severe  animad- 
versions of  his  foster-father.  lie  left  the  University  De- 
cember 15,  1826,  and  returned  to  Richmond,  where  his 
distinguished  talents,  brilliant  conversation,  polished  man- 
ners, and  expectations  of  wealth  as  the  presumptive  heir  of 
Mr.  Allan,  secured  him  access  to  the  best  society  of  the 
city.  But  young  Poe  was  not  wholly  engrossed  with  the 
pleasures  of  fashionable  life;  he  devoted  much  time  to 
reading  and  study,  and  to  composition.  In  1829  he  gave 
to  the  world  a thin  octavo  volume  of  seventy-two  pages, 
entitled  Al  Aaraaf,  Tamerlane,  and  Minor  Poems,  by 
Edgar  A.  Poe.  It  was  published  by  Hatch  & Dunning, 
of  Baltimore,  and  was  received  with  but  little  favor  at  the 
time.  While  in  the  city  in  connection  with  its  publica- 
tion, Edgar  was  kindly  received  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Clemm,his  aunt,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  his  little  cousin, 
Virginia,  then  in  her  seventh  year,  to  whom  he  became 
greatly  attached.  Summoned  home  by  the  alarming  ill- 
ness of  Mrs.  Allan,  his  foster-mother,  he  hastily  returned, 
but  to  find  her,  whom  he  had  tenderly  loved,  dead  and 
buried — an  irreparable  loss  to  him.  Mr.  Allan  thought  it 
was  time  for  Edgar  to  adopt  a profession,  and  as  he  dis- 
liked the  drudgery  of  legal  study  and  the  laborious  life  of 
a medical  practitioner,  Mr.  Allan  procured  for  him  a 
cadetship  at  West  Point,  and  he  entered  the  Military 
Academy  in  1830.  While  at  West  Point  a second  edition 
of  his  poems  appeared  with  seven  additional  articles.  His 
reading  studies  here  showed  his  preference  for  literature 
over  military  life.  The  young  cadet  soon  wearied  of  the 
dry  studies  and  -severe  discipline  of  the  Academy,  and  at 
the  end  of  six  months  he  asked  permission  of  Mr.  Allan 
to  resign.  This  being  refused  he  determined  to  get  away 
by  deliberate  neglect  of  duty  and  disobedience  of  rules, 
lie  was  tried  by  court-martial  for  “ neglect  of,  duty  and 
disobedience  of  orders,”  pleaded  “ Guilty,”  and  was  sen- 
tenced “ to  be  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States.” 
On  his  return  to  Richmond  he  was  coldly  received  by  Mr. 
Allan  and  the  new  wife  he  had  lately  married,  and  his 
proud  spirit  chafing  at  the  change,  lie  left  the  house  of  his 
*• 
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foster-father  never  to  return.  Going  to  Baltimore  lie  was 
received  at  the  house  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Cleinm,  with  whom 
he  found  a home,  and  in  her  affection  and  that  of  his  little 
cousin,  Virginia,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  found  a 
soothing  halm  for  his  wounded  spirit.  Resolved  not  to  he 
a burden  to  his  aunt  lie  sought  employment,  hut  finding 
none,  devoted  himself  to  writing  the  'Pales  of  the  Polio 
Club,  and  instructing  his  cousin  Virginia.  The  tales  com- 
prised “ The  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,”  “ Adventure  of 
Hans  Pfaal,”  “ A Manuscript  Found  in  a Bottle,”  “ A Tale 
of  the  Ragged  Mountain,”  “ Berenice,”  and  “ Lionizing.” 
In  1833  the  Baltimore  Saturday  Visitor  offered  a prize  of 
$too  for  the  best  tale,  and  #50  for  the  best  poem.  In  com- 
petition for  the  prize,  Mr.  Roe  submitted  his  'Talcs  of  the 
Polio  Club  and  his  poem,  The  Coliseum.  The  committee, 
of  which  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy  was  chairman,  awarded 
the  #100  prize  to  the  “ Manuscript  Found  in  a Bottle,”  and 
to  escape  the  charge  of  favoritism,  the  #50  prize  to  an 
obscure  author,  while  admitting  the  superiority  of  The 
Coliseum.  This,  to  Poe,  was  the  dawn  of  literary  success. 
Mr.  Kennedy  introduced  him  to  Mr.  White,  proprietor  of 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  at  Richmond.  He  be- 
came a contributor  to  the  magazine.  His  articles  attracted 
much  attention,  and  he  was  engaged  first  as  assistant  editor 
and  then  editor-in-chief,  in  which  position  his  reviews, 
critiques  and  tales  made  the  Messenger  of  national  repu- 
tation. When  he  first  w’ent  to  Richmond  he  missed  the 
society  of  his  aunt  and  cousin,  brooded  over  his  changed 
prospects,  and  fell  into  a settled  melancholy  and  gloom 
until  they  came  to  reside  with  him.  I11  1837  Mr.  Poe  was 
invited  to  accept  the  position  of  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Quarterly  Review.  The  field  here  was  wider 
and  more  remunerative.  He  accepted  it  and  removed  to 
New  York,  but  occasionally  wrote  for  the  Messenger  as 
long  as  he  lived.  II is  critiques  and  reviews  in  the  Quar- 
terly were  scholarly,  but  unsparing  in  exposing  literary 
pretension  and  mediocrity,  and  made  him  many  enemies. 
In  the  fall  of  1838  Poe  removed  to  Philadelphia.  During 
the  year  he  contributed  “ Ligcia,”  and  others  of  his  best 
tales,  and  the  airy  little  poem,  “ The  Haunted  Palace,”  to 
the  American  Museum,  edited  by  Professor  N.  G.  Brooks, 
anil  also  wrote  many  articles  for  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, published  by  Burton.  In  less  than  six  months  he  be- 
came editor  of  that  monthly,  and  when  Mr.  George  R. 
Graham,  proprietor  of  Phe  Cashel,  in  1840  purchased  the 
Gentleman' s Magazine,  and  incorporated  the  two  under 
the  title  of  Graham' s Magazine,  he  was  continued  editor 
of  the  new  monthly.  The  various  articles  he  wrote  greatly 
added  to  the  list  of  its  subscribers,  and  increased  his  own 
reputation.  His  articles  on  “Autography  and  Cryptog- 
raphy ” discovered  great  ingenuity  ami  power  of  analysis. 
That  he  possessed  this  power  to  a remarkable  degree  is 
shown  by  his  prophetic  analysis  of  Dickens’s  Barnaby 
Rudge.  From  a few  initial  chapters  that  were  published 
he  detailed  in  advance  the  entire  plot  and  denouement  of 


the  story.  In  1839  Lea  & Blanchard  published  in  two  vol- 
umes the  principal  tales  he  had  written,  under  the  title  of 
Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque,  which  met  a very 
favorable  reception  from  the  public  In  1842  the  declining 
health  of  his  child-wile  seriously  alllicted  him,  and  worn 
out  with  watching  by  her  bedside,  and  the  constant  tax 
upon  his  weary  brain  to  produce  some  article  for  the  press 
whereby  he  could  procure  the  merest  necessaries  of  life 
for  his  little  family,  he  wrote  to  a friend  in  Washington  to 
get  him  a clerkship,  “ even  a five  hundred  dollar  one,  so 
that  I have  something  independent  of  letters  for  a subsist- 
ence. To  coin  one’s  brain  into  silver  at  tire  w'ord  of  a 
master  is,  I am  thinking,  the  hardest  task  in  the  world.” 
In  the  spring  of  1843  R°c  achieved  another  conquest,  the 
winning  of  the  #100  prize  offered  by  'The  Dollar  Maga- 
zine of  Philadelphia,  for  the  best  story.  “ The  Gold  Bug  ” 
was  the  title  of  the  tale.  It  was  founded  upon  the  story  of 
Captain  Kyd’s  adventures.  During  this  year  Poe  and  T. 
C.  Clarke  projected  The  Stylus,  a monthly  magazine,  which 
Poe  was  to  edit.  Presuming  from  his  intimacy  with  the 
sons  of  President  Tyler  that  he  could  interest  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  and  prominent  members  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Poe  went  to  Washington,  and,  unfortunately, 
meeting  with  friends  who  induced  him  to  drink,  became 
intoxicated,  and  blasted  at  the  outset  all  hopes  of  estab- 
lishing the  magazine,  and  abandoned  the  idea.  Near  the 
close  of  the  year  he  delivered  a lecture  in  Baltimore  on 
American  Poetry,  which  he  repeated  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1844  Poe  became  associate  editor  of  ’The  Mirror,  an  even- 
ing paper  published  by  Willis  & Morris.  A daily  journal 
he  found  wearing  upon  his  strength,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  left  The  Mirror  to  join  Mr.  C.  H.  Briggs  in  the 
publication  of  'The  Broadway  Journal.  During  his  connec- 
tion with  The  Mirror  he  published  in  the  American  Review 
“ The  Raven,”  that  wijd,  weird  poem,  without  a parallel 
in  English  poetry.  About  this  time  he  wrote  for  Godey's 
Lady's  Book  a series  of  papers  entitled  “ The  Literati  of 
New  York,”  which  produced  such  a sensation  that  extra 
editions  of  the  magazine  were  necessary  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. Thomas  Dunn  English  being  severely  criticized, 
published  a libellous  retort,  which  was  copied  in  'The  Mir- 
ror. Poe  brought  a suit  for  damages,  and  the  paper  was 
mulcted  several  hundred  dollars.  In  the  spring  of  1846 
Poe  removed  to  Fordham,  in  Westchester  County,  that  the 
pure  air  of  the  country  might  be  beneficial  to  his  wife, 
now  in  a rapid  decline,  and  to  his  own  failing  strength, 
exhausted  by  mental  effort,  pecuniary  anxieties,  and  by 
watching  at  the  sick-bed  of  his  cherished  wife.  As  the 
winter  came  on  they  were  reduced  to  yxlremity  and  wanted 
even  the  barest  necessaries  of  life,  and  though  pecuniary 
relief  came  at  length,  disease  and  poverty  had  done  their 
work,  and  011  January  30,  1847,  the  beautiful  and  gentle 
sufferer  entered  into  rest.  Her  husband’s  sorrow  was  in- 
consolable. He  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  mental  exer- 
tion, and  he  often  wandered  at  midnight  in  the  snow  and 
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ruin  and  threw  himself  upon  her  grave,  calling  upon  her 
with  words  of  the  most  devoted  affection.  Under  the 
pressure  of  his  sorrows  he  took  to  drink,  not  for  the  pleas- 
ure it  afforded  him,  Inti,  as  he  expressed  it,  “ to  escape  from 
torturing  memories,  from  a sense  of  insupportable  loneli- 
ness, and  a dread  of  some  strange,  impending  doom.”  The 
only  article  published  by  him  in  1847  was  “ Ulalume,”  a 
wild,  weird  threnody  of  overwhelming  melancholy.  He  was 
engaged,  however,  in  the  preparation  of  a lecture,  “ The 
Universe,”  which  he  delivered  February  3,  1848,  at  the  So- 
ciety Library,  New  York.  He  printed  it  afterwards  under 
the  name  “ Eureka.”  He  had  hoped  to  obtain  means  from 
its  sale  to  take  the  first  steps  towards  bringing  out  his  pro- 
jected magazine,  The  Stylus , but  it  brought  him  neither 
fame  nor  money.  In  September,  1848,11c  published  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  an  elaborate  review  of  Mrs. 
Lewis’s  poems,  and  in  October  his  discriminating  article  on 
“ The  Rationale  of  Verse.”  I’oe  spent  the  summer  of  1849 
in  Richmond,  and  seemed  to  have  recovered  his  strength 
and  conquered  the  temptation  to  drink.  At  this  time  he  paid 
his  addresses  to  Mrs.  Elmira  Shelton,  to  whom  he  had  been 
attached  in  early  life,  before  her  marriage,  and  they  were 
to  be  joined  in  wedlock  on  the  17th  of  October.  On  his 
way  North  to  bring  Mrs.  Clemm  to  the  wedding  he  stopped 
in  Baltimore,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  a friend  who 
invited  him  to  drink.  Such  was  his  delicate  mental  organi- 
zation that  a single  glass  was  sufficient  to  madden  him,  and 
he  became  intoxicated.  He  was  found  by  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Neilson  Poe,  at  the  close  of  a municipal  election,  in  a 
state  of  stupefaction,  in  a back  room  of  the  Fourth  Ward 
polls,  and  the  presumption  is  that  he  had  been  “ cooped  ” 
by  one  of  the  political  clubs,  drugged,  and  made  to  vote  in 
the  different  wards  of  the  city.  He  was  taken  to  the  Wash- 
ington College  Hospital,  where  every  attention  was  paid 
him.  lie  died  on  the  following  Sunday,  October  7,  and  was 
buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  cemetery  of  Westminster 
Church,  corner  of  Fayette  and  Greene  streets.  11  is  grave, 
though  the  Mecca  of  poetic  pilgrims  for  years,  was  with- 
out a stone  to  mark  the  spot,  till  by  the  efforts  of  the 
teachers  of  Baltimore  and  the  munificence  of  George  W. 
Childs  a beautiful  monument  of  the  pedestal  form,  with 
sculptured  harps  and  a bas-relief  bust  of  the  poet,  was 
erected  over  his  remains,  that  had  been  removed  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  cemetery.  Appropriate  ceremo- 
nies preceded  the  unveiling  of  the  monument,  at  which 
more  than  a thousand  persons  were  present,  many  of 
them  from  other  cities. 


iil()RGAS,  Ferdinand  J.  S.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
was  born,  fitly  27,  1835,  in  Winchester,  Frederick 
tL.sx  County,  Virginia.  lie  graduated  at  Dickinson 
j College  in  1854;  at  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
J*  Surgery  in  1855  ; and  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine  in  1857.  He  was  appointed  Demon- 
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strator  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  1858, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  President,  Professor  Chapin  A. 
Harris,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  in  i860,  he  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  chair  of  Dental  Surgery.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
Dean  of  that  college,  which  position,  and  also  his  Profes- 
sorship, he  yet  holds.  In  1866,  in  connection  with  Profes- 
sor A.  Snowden  l’iggot,  M.D.,  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  the 
oldest  dental  journal  in  the  world.  Since  the  death  of 
Professor  Piggot  he  has  continued  to  edit  this  journal.  In 
1867  he  w'as  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Association  of 
Dental  Colleges,  which  is  composed  of  the  professors  of 
the  several  dental  colleges  in  this  country.  During  his 
connection  with  the  Baltimore  College  of  Ptental  Surgery, 
Professor  Gorgas,  in  addition  to  his  own  special  chair,  has 
for  brief  periods  occupied  the  chairs  of  Anatomy,  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  Clinical  Dentistry.  In 
1864  lie  revised  the  third  edition  of  Harris’s  Medical  and~ 
Dental  Dictionary,  adding  thereto  about  three  thousand 
new  words,  a labor  extending  over  three  years.  In  1878 
he  again  revised  the  fourth  edition  of  the  same  w'ork,  wdiich 
has  received  highly  favorable  notice  from  the  medical  and 
dental  press  of  this  country  and  parts  of  Europe.  In 
1872  he  edited  that  portion  of  Harris’s  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Dentistry  relating  to  dental  surgery.  This 
work  is  the  prominent  textbook  in  all  dental  colleges. 
Besides  numerous  articles  for  journals,  Professor  Gorgas  is 
the  author  of  Lectures  on  Dental  Surgery,  Special  Path- 
ology, Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  for  the  Use  of 
Dental  Students.  Since  1858  he  has  been  practicing  den- 
tistry and  surgery  of  the  head  and  face  in  Baltimore.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  Masonic  Order  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  has  been  honored  with  the  highest 
offices  in  lodge,  chapter,  and  commandery  of  both  the 
York  and  Scottish  rites,  and  up  to  this  time  has  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  forty-two  degrees,  from  the  first  to  the 
thirty  third  in  the  Scottish  Kite,  and  from  the  first  to  the 
eleventh  in  the  York  Rite.  He  has  been  twice  a repre- 
sentative at  the  triennial  meetings  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  Knights  Templar,  at  the  sessions  held  in  New 
Orleans,  1874,  and  Cleveland,  1877.  The  Baltimore  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,  of  which  Professor  Gorgas  is 
Dean,  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  institutions  for 
professional  education,  and  its  record  for  usefulness  prob- 
ably surpasses  that  of  any  professional  college  in  the 
country.  It  was  organized  under  a special  charter  from 
the  Maryland  Legislature  in  1839,  being  the  first  institu- 
tion ever  founded  in  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
regular  collegiate  instruction  in  this  important  branch  of 
medical  science.  It  was  an  experihient,  but  it  had  a sub- 
stantial basis  in  the  necessities  of  the  human  race,  and 
came  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  civilization  for  progress 
in  useful  and  beneficent  sciences.  Its  originators  were 
men  of  great  public  spirit  and  foresight,  yet  they  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated  the  wonderful  results  which  have 
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followed  their  enterprise.  The  modest  institution  which 
they  founded  has  become  an  influence  throughout  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  profession  they  labored  to  advance  has  moved 
forward  to  the  highest  standard,  with  a membership  em- 
bracing many  of  the  most  cultivated  and  progressive 
minds  of  the  age,  with  an  exclusive  literature  ol  its  own, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  high  honor  and  esteem,  and  with 
strong  claims  upon  the  appreciation  of  the  people  on  the 
ground  of  extreme  usefulness  to  humanity.  The  greater 
part  of  this  work  has  been  accomplished  within  the  past 
forty  years,  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Baltimore 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  and  among  the  influences  that 
have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  remarkable  develop- 
ment we  believe  this  institution  is  entitled  to  the  first  place. 
Upon  its  first  organization  the  college  was  placed  upon  a 
high  plane.  The  course  of  study  was  made  thorough  and 
comprehensive;  the  system  of  instruction  was  planned 
with  the  utmost  care,  with  a view  to  practical  efficiency; 
and  the  examinations  were  made  exacting.  The  faculty 
was  selected  with  great  judgment,  anil  embraced  a fine 
representation  of  the  best  talent,  skill,  and  experience  in 
both  the  medical  and  dental  professions.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose to  give  the  institution  a high  character  at  the  start, 
and  this  fact  accounts  largely  for  its  great  success  and  use- 
fulness. The  stamp  of  character  it  then  received  has  en- 
dured. The  purposes  of  its  originators  have  been  per- 
petuated in  the  management  ever  since.  The  standard  has 
never  been  lowered,  while  the  facilities  and  means  of  in- 
struction have  been  steadily  enlarged,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  discoveries  and  improvements.  This  institution  has 
now  graduated  eight  hundred  students.  It  has  drawn  its 
patronage  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  from  many  countries  in  Europe.  Its  graduates 
are  scattered  all  over  the  civilized  world.  They  are  located 
in  nearly  every  city  of  Europe.  They  lead  the  profession 
in  all  the  great  centres  of  civilization,  and  have  won  emi- 
nence and  renown  in  England,  France,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Italy.  They  have  carried  the 
honors  of  the  institution  into  Asia,  Australia,  and  the  land 
of  the  Pyramids,  while  in  every  State  in  the  United  States 
they  have  established  their  own  worth  and  the  reputation 
of  their  Alma  Mater.  In  this  community,  where  the  in- 
stitution is  best  known,  it  enjoys  the  highest  repute,  and 
its  diplomas  command  the  most  substantial  recognition. 
Upwards  of  sixty  graduates  are  in  practice  in  Baltimore 
alone.  The  College  may  well  point  with  pride  to  the 
standing  of  its  graduates.  Many  of  them  have  reachecj 
high  stations  in  the  profession ; many  have  become  re- 
nowned for  their  attainments,  original  discoveries,  and 
writings.  They  have  met  with  signal  honor  abroad,  nearly 
every  Court  dentist  in  Europe  being  a graduate  of  this  in- 
stitution. Very  many  of  them  are  men  of  broad  culture, 
who  had  been  previously  trained  in  other  high  educational 
institutions  ; and  collectively  they  have  developed  a degree 
of  worth  and  usefulness  which  reflects  the  highest  credit 


upon  the  College.  The  course  of  study  at  this  institution 
embraces  the  principles  and  practice  of  dental  science  and 
surgery,  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology,  therapeutics 
and  niidciia  mediea,  chemistry,  denial  nicehnnistn  and 
metallurgy,  together  with  other  studies.  The  thorough- 
ness and  comprehensive  character  of  this  course  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  medical  colleges  of  Baltimore  require 
graduates  of  this  institution  to  attend  but  one  session 
before  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  Clinics  and  demon- 
strations are  held  daily  throughout  the  session.  Nothing 
is  left  undemonstrated.  Students  are  required  to  make  all 
kinds  of  partial  pricces  and  perform  all  varieties  of  opera- 
tions for  themselves  daily.  The  infirmary  of  the  College 
is  open  during  the  entire  year,  and  is  free  to  all  matricu- 
lants. The  collections  for  the  museum  of  this  college 
were  commenced  in  1839,  and  have  continued  without  in- 
terruption until  now.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  "valu- 
able dental  museum  in  the  world.  The  College  building — 
located  at  the  intersection  of  two  great  thoroughfares, 
Eutaw  and  Lexington  streets — is  a large  and  handsome 
building,  four  stories  high,  and  was  built  by  the  College 
expressly  for  its  purposes.  The  lecture-rooms,  laboratory, 
and  other  departments  are  ample  in  every  respect,  and  ad- 
mirably arranged.  The  entire  establishment  is  thorough 
and  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  and  is  the  finest  and 
best  equipped  college  building  in  the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  dental  instruction.  The  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege is  at  present  constituted  as  follows  : Ferdinand  J.  S. 
Gorgas,  A.M.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Dental 
Surgery  and  Therapeutics;  E.  Lloyd  Howard,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Mediea;  James  H.  Har- 
ris, M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Dentistry;  James 
B.  Hodgkin,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Mechanism  and 
Metallurgy;  Thomas  S.  Latimer,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Phys- 
iology and  Pathology;  Charles  F.  Bevan,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy;  Basil  M.  Wilkerson,  D.D.S.,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry ; John  C.  Uhler, 
D.D.S.,  M.I).,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry; 
Augustus  W.  Sweeny,  Jr.,  D.D.S.,  and  Luke  J.  Pearce, 
D. I). S.,  Assistant  Demonstrators;  Charles  F.  Bevan,  M.D. , 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


fpiSRICE,  Rohert  John,  M.D  .,  was  born  in  Queen 
Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  October  13,  1838.  lie 
's  the  son  John  C.  and  Elizabeth  Price,  of  that 
county.  He  was  placed  at  a district  school  at  a very 
S'  early  age,  and  when  ten  yearf  old  entered  the  High 
School  in  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  for  some  time, 
and  then  returned  to  his  native  county  and  became  a pupil 
in  the  Centrcville  Academy,  attending  the  same  at  irregular 
intervals  until  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  death  of  his  father,  when  Robert  was  sixteen  years  of 
age,  was  the  cause  of  these  intervals  in  school  attendance, 
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during  which  lie  acquired  a knowledge  of  ihc  wdieel- 
wrighling  business,  the  aggregate  time  devoted  to  the  same 
being  four  years.  After  spending  another  year  at  the 
Academy  he  engaged  in  leaching,  and  simultaneously  in 
tin  study  ol  medicine,  Ills  prcceploi  being  I )r.  |osepli  A. 
Holton,  of  Olieen  Anne’s  County.  lie  matriculated  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and 
graduated  therefrom  in  the  spring  of  1866.  He  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Dor- 
chester County,  Maryland,  where  he  still  continues  to  re- 
side, in  the  enjoyment  of  an  extensive  professional  patron- 
age. He  has  occupied  the  position  of  Physician  to  the 
Almshouse  of  Dorchester  County,  and  is  at  present  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  the 
above  county.  Dr.  Price  married,  June  5,  1866,  Miss 
Laura,  daughter  of  Abraham  Jump,  of  Caroline  County, 
Maryland.  Dr.  Price  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
physician,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  community  in 
which  he  resides. 


r A R R I SO  N , Stephen,  was  born,  December  10,  1837, 
in  Newburg,  New  York.  Both  his  paternal  and 
ipC'  maternal  grandfathers  fought  on  the  American  side 
T in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  His  father,  Isaac 
J Garrison,  who  was  a farmer  near  Newburg,  died 
when  Stephen  was  about  four  years  of  age.  When  only 
about  eight  years  of  age  the  subject  of  this  sketch  began 
work  in  the  cotton  factory  of  William  Townsend,  where 
he  remained  for  nine  years.  lie  then  became  for  three 
years  apprentice  in  the  looking-glass  and  picture-frame 
business  with  Robert  Marcher  near  Newburg,  with  whom 
he  continued  as  a journeyman  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Marcher  in  1865.  In  the  meantime  he  served  two  and  a 
half  years  as  a volunteer  in  the  United  States  Army  during 
the  civil  war,  entering  the  service  in  1863,  and  continuing 
therein  until  he  was  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  During  the  w hole  period  of  his  service  lie  was 
a member  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  New  York  Mounted 
Ritles,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cesnola.  He  participated 
in  several  great  battles,  including  those  of  the  Wilderness, 
Gettysburg,  Winchester,  and  Five  Forks,  and  escaped 
without  any  very  serious  wounds.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Marcher,  in  1865,  he  w ent  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  about 
three  years  assisted  his  brother  David  Garrison.  In  1869 
he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  in  connection  with  Henry 
R.  Hall  began  the  picture-frame  and  cabinet-moulding 
business.  In  two  years  this  firm  was  dissolved,  and  a 
partnership  formed  with  his  brother,  George  W.  Garrison, 
and  Lewis  Eckhardt,  the  firm  subsequently  being  changed 
to  “Garrison  Brothers.”  I11  1S75  Mr.  Garrison  formed  a 
partnership  with  Win.  Henry  Shryock,  which  continued 
four  years,  and  since  January,  1879,  he  has  carried  on 


business  alone.  In  1858  he  married  Sarah  Odd,  of  New 
York,  and  has  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
Mr.  Garrison’s  industry,  perseverance,  and  integrity  have 
gained  him  many  friends,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
large  business  and  a prosperous  career. 


tllPSSOBBINS,  Henry  Russell,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Balti- 
PpMB;  more,  April  23,  1848.  He  received  his  principal 
JKiif  * education  at  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and 
jj-kj  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  entered  the  service  of 
9 the  United  States  Navy  as  Paymaster’s  Clerk  on  the 
steamer  Shawmut,  which  position  he  occupied  for  two 
years,  and  then  returned  tbhis  native  city,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  stove  business.  In  1871  he  became 
engaged  as  fireman  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  * 
and  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  engineer  on  the  same  road. 
Shortly  after  his  promotion  he  was  tendered  the  position 
of  engineer  in  the  mills  of  the  Baltimore  Pearl  Hominy 
Company.  He  subsequently  became  shipping  clerk  in  the 
same  establishment.  In  1876  he  represented  the  above 
company  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
having  charge  of  its  extensive  exhibit  there,  and  largely 
adding  to  the  trade  of  the  company  whilst  in  Philadelphia 
through  lus  diligence,  energy,  and  business  tact.  In  1877 
he  returned  to  Baltimore  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
bookkeeper  and  assistant  superintendent  in  the  Pearl 
Hominy  Company,  w hich  position  lie  now  occupies.  Mr. 
Robbins’s  father,  Henry  Russell  Robbins,  Sr.,  is  a native 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  but  has  been  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Baltimore,  where  he  was  for  some  time  engaged 
in  the  stove  business  under  the  firm  of  Robbins  & Bibb. 
He  has  occupied  many  important  public  positions ; was  the 
originator  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Read’s  Express 
Company,  and  is  the  inventor  of  several  very  useful  and 
important  patents.  He  retired  from  active  business  some 
years  since.  The  latter’s  father  was  Frederick  Robbins,  a 
native  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  but  who  removed  to 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  in  early  manhood,  w here  he  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  remained  until  his  death  in 
1850.  The  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Levi  Robbins,  was  a very  wealthy  and  influential  citizen 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  held  important  positions  of 
honor  and  trust.  The  pioneer  of  the  Robbins  family  in 
this  country  was  John  Robbins,  a native  of  England,  who 
settled  in  Connecticut  in  1638,  and  purchased  extensive 
lands  from  the  Lord  Proprietary.  He  was  regarded  in  his 
day  as  the  richest  man  in  Connecticut.  The  mother  of 
Henry  Russell  Robbins,  Jr.,  was  Mary  E.  S.  Owens, 
daughter  of  William  Owens,  a long-established  and  exten- 
sive merchant  of  Baltimore,  who  died  in  1840,  and  sister 
of  the  late  William  11.  Owens,  a prominent  merchant  of 
Baltimore,  a member  for  several  terms  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, Director  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  an 
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active  anil  influential  member  of  the  Corn  and  Flour  Fix- 
change  of  Baltimore.  Her  grandfather  was  Isaac  Owens, 
of  Anne  Arundel  County,  and  her  maternal  grandmother 
was  Achsah  Stevens,  of  Baltimore  (Aunty.  Mr.  Robbins  is 
the  great-grandson,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  Caleb  ( livings, 
of  Baltimore  County,  who  served  as  aide-de-camp  on  the 
stall"  of  General  Washington.  The  Givings  were  of  Welsh 
origin,  and  settled  in  the  county  of  Baltimore  before  Bal- 
timoretown  was  laid  out,  securing  extensive  lands  under 
the  Royal  Patents.  In  1870  Mr.  Robbins  married  Miss 
Ida  MacNeal,  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  L.  MacNeal, 
a prominent  builder  of  Baltimore,  by  whom  he  has  three 
children. 

fljpjwpAGRUDER,  Caleb  Clarke,  Attorney-at-law, 
|l/3rV|  was  born  in  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland, 
July,  1810.  His  father  was  Thomas  Magrudcr, 
ij  f a farmer  of  the  same  county.  He  died  in  1830. 

1 l Caleb’s  mother  was  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of 

Caleb  Clarke,  an  English  merchant,  who  settled  in  Prince 
George’s  County  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was 
killed  by  Indians  during  that  period.  Joshua  Clarke,  who 
died  in  1826  whilst  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  S.  M.  Clarke,  who  was  a member  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  and  died  in  1850,  were  uncles  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Another  uncle,  Archibald  S.  Clarke,  settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  an  extensive  agricul- 
turist, and  died  in  1848,  leaving  a large  fortune.  Mr,  Ma- 
gruder’s  father  was  an  only  son,  and  married  in  early  life, 
about  1798.  The  Magruders  are'of  Scotch  descent.  Caleb’s 
rudimentary  education  was  received  at  the  public  scoools  of 
his  district.  Ilis  classical  studies  were  commenced  under 
the  direction  of  Michael  Malony,  a fine  classical  scholar 
of  high  repute,  lie  subsequently  received  instructions 
under  Mr.  William  White,  a man  of  rare  attainments, 
lie  was  sent  to  the  Catholic  Seminary  of  Washington, 
I).  C.,  then  connected  with  the  Georgetown  College,  and 
having  about  two  hundred  students.  There  he  took  the 
honors  of  the  classical  course  and  graduated,  receiving  his 
diploma  from  Georgetown  College  in  1834.  He  studied 
law  with  Judge  Gabriel  Duvall,  then  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  completed 
his  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Judge  John 
Glenn,  of  Baltimore.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore 
bar  in  1832,  and  immediately  returned  to  his  native  county, 
where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Magru- 
der  has  always  eschewed  politics  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  attained  high  dis- 
tinction. In  1852  he  purchased  “ Mattaponi  ” and  “ Brook- 
field,” the  two  including  about  eight  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  On  this  valuable  estate 
he  spends  a portion  of  the  year.  Mr.  Magrudcr  has  mar- 
ried three  times:  first,  Miss  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Tobias 
Belt,  a farmer  of  Prince  George’s  County,  who  i^cd  many 


years  since.  Her  brother  is  lion.  James  li.  Belt,  the 
present  Chief  Judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  Prince 
George’s  County.  Ilis  second  marriage  was  to  Miss  Sallie 
It.,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Henry  Warren,  of  above 
county;  and  bis  third  wife  was  Eleanoi  ('..daughter  of 
Thomas  Turner,  of  Frederick  City.  Three  children  of 
the  first  marriage  are  living  : Mary  Augusta,  wife  of  Peter 
II.  Ilooe,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ; Caleb  C.,  attorney-at- 
law  and  fanner  ; and  Edwin  Walton  Magrudcr,  farmer. 


|Sr|^URNETT,  Professor  Elijah,  was  born,  F'ebruary 
19,  1840,  at  Marlton,  Burlington  County,  New 
■ffy  Jersey.  His  father,  John  P.  Burnett,  who  is  a 
| native  of  Newtown,  Maryland,  descended  from 
is  English  and  French,  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Mat- 
lack,  from  English  and  Welsh  ancestors,  the  latter  being 
distinguished  for  their  mechanical  and  engineering  skill. 
His  parents  are  still  living  at  Camden,  New  Jersey.  After 
attending  the  best  schools  of  his  native  county  Elijah  as- 
sumed, at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  charge  of  a district  school 
near  Pemberton,  New  Jersey.  When  twenty-two  years 
old  he  occupied  the  post  of  Principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  which  contained  live  hun- 
dred pupils,  and  employed  nine  assistant  teachers.  During 
a successful  period  of  two  years  in  the  above  capacity  he 
became  interested  in  the  special  branches  taught  in  busi- 
ness colleges,  and  believing  that  they  offered  a more  en- 
larged and  satisfactory  field  of  usefulness  than  the  one  he 
was  then  occupying,  he  went  to  Baltimore  in  1864  and 
engaged  as  Professor  of  Penmanship,  Bookkeeping,  and 
Mathematics  in  the  Business  College  of  Messrs.  Bryant, 
Stratton,  Bannister  & Sadler.  F’or  fourteen  years  Pro- 
fessor Burnett  was  a successful  instructor  in  his  special 
branches  in  that  institution,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  is  evidenced  by 
numerous  flattering  testimonials  which  he  has  received 
from  them.  He  possesses  eminent  qualifications  as  an 
educator,  and  is  very  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 
He  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  Bryant,  Stratton  & 
Sadler  College  May  1,  1878,  and  formed  a copartnership 
with  A.  H.  Eaton,  a member  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  who 
was  for  ten  years  Principal  of  Eaton’s  Business  Colleges 
in  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
the  linn  establishing  the  Business  College  of  Eaton  & Bur- 
nett, at  the  northeast  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Charles 
streets,  Baltimore,  Professor  Burnett’s  departments  therein 
'being  Business  and  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Bookkeep- 
ing and  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Busi- 
ness Forms,  and  Partnership  Settlements.  The  Professor 
was  awarded  the  highest  medal  for  superior  penmanship 
and  pen  drawing  at  the  Maryland  Institute  Exhibition  of 
1878.  In  August,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Ella  A.lletzcll, 
a most  estimable  lady  of  Philadelphia,  by  whom  he  has 
had  two  children,  one  of  whom,  a daughter,  is  living. 
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^MT^.USI  I ANE,  John  A.,  Manufacturer  of  and  Wholesale, 
SjL''#'  Dealer  in  1’aper,  was  born  in  llaltimore,  January  4, 
1834.  Ilis  father,  John  Dushane,  was  a native  of 
■ ,).  New  Castle,  Delaware,  who  settled  in  llaltimore  in 


n 


1 So  p lie  was  a earpentei  by  trade,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  piotnincnl  builders  of  his  day,  When  the  British 
menaced  llaltimore  in  1 S 1 4 , he  volunteered  in  defence  o( 
his  adopted  city,  lie  was  a Director  in  the  llaltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  and  also  in  the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore. 
Among  the  prominent  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  Dushane 
may  be  mentioned  the  Maryland  Tobacco  Warehouses. 
11  is  brother,  Valentine  Dushane,  built  the  Eutaw  House. 

1 he  mother  of  John  Dushane  was  a Miss  Sutton,  of  Dela- 
ware, of  the  family  who  are  largely  identified  with  the 
canal  interests  of  that  State.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  Miss  Harriet  Wilson,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Wilson,  of  Calvert  County,  Maryland.  She  was  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  her  ancestry  settling  in  Maryland  in  the  early 
Colonial  days.  John  A.  Dushane  was  the  youngest  of 
seven  children.  The  others  were  Harriet  ; Margaret,  who 
married  Jeremiah  Wheelwright ; Juliet,  who  married  Na- 
than E.  Berry;  Virginia,  who  married  Dr.  Philip  H.  Aus- 
tin; Lucy;  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  N.  F.  Blacklock. 
After  receiving  a good  primary  education  John  A.  Du- 
shane entered  the  McNally’s  Private  Academy  in  Balti- 
more, which  he  attended  for  five  years.  At  the  age  of  Id- 
teen  years  he  entered  as  a clerk  the  boot  and  shoe  estab- 
lishment of  J.  Wheelwright.  At  the  expiration  of  two 
years  he  entered  in  the  same  capacity  the  paper  establish- 
ment of  Wheelwright,  Mudge  & Company,  Baltimore. 
After  remaining  seven  years  with  that  house,  during  which 
he  attained  the  position  of  managing  salesman,  he  entered 
into  the  same  business  on  his  own  account,  and  in  1858 
established  his  present  wholesale  paper  house  at  No.  40 
South  Charles  Street.  In  January,  1874,  he  associated  with 
him  Mr.  Thomas  II.  Folson,  under  the  firm  name  of  John 
A.  Dushane  & Co.,  which  partnership  has  continued  until 
the  present  time.  In  May,  1869,  the  firm  purchased  the 
“Antietam”  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  book  paper,  which 
has  a capacity  of  sixty-five  hundred  pounds  per  day.  Sub- 
sequently the  “ l'unkstown  ” mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
rag  print,  having  a capacity  of  five  thousand  pounds  per 
day,  and  the  “Woodbine”  mill,  with  a capacity  of  mak- 
ing seventy-five  hundred  pounds  of  straw  wrapping-paper 
a day,  were  purchased.  The  latter  mill  is  owned  exclu- 
sively by  J.  A.  Dushane,  and  the  two  former  by  Stone- 
braker  & Dushane.  The  “Caledonia”  straw  wrapping 
mill,  with  a capacity  of  three  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
“Eagle”  straw  print,  having  a capacity  of  five  thousand 
pounds  daily,  are  owned  by  J.  A.  Dushane  and  T.  II.  Glad- 
felter.  The  “ Ivy  ” mills,  for  manilla-paper,  have  a ca- 
pacity of  four  thousand  pounds  per  day,  and  are  owned 
by  John  A.  Dushane  & Co.  The  total  capacity  of  the  mills 
is  thirty-two  thousand  live  hundred  pounds  a day,  and  the 
number  of  employes  therein  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 


The  firm  supplies  about  thirty  newspapers,  and  furnishes 
all  grades  of  paper  stock.  Mr.  Dushane  possesses  great 
business  sagacity  and  energy,  and  his  house  has  passed 
unscathed  through  periods  of  the  greatest  financial  dis- 
tress. He  has  been  a member  ol  llie  Masonic  Iraternity 
about  twenty  years.  Ilis  wile  was  Miss  E.  M.  Duke, 
daughter  of  Dr.  James  Duke,  of  Calvert  County,  lie  has 
five  children,  Marion  Howard,  Harriet  Wilson,  Ann  Duke, 
Isabella  Sutton,  and  Alexandra  Dushane. 


f|j|a$OOTER,  I Ion.  John  1 1. , Senator,  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Pilots  of  Baltimore,  was  born  in  East 
Baltimore,  November  4,  1827.  His  father,  Burnette 
Cooper,  who  was  a pilot,  was  a native  of  St.  Mary’s 
‘i-  County,  and  died  in  1835.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Anne  C.  Sable,  is  also  deceased.  Ilis  ancestors 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Maryland.  After  at- 
tendance at  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  young  Cooper 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  went  to  Cape  Henry,  and  served 
as  an  apprentice  for  six  years  in  learning  the  occupation  of 
a pilot.  His  term  of  service  was  spent  on  one  of  his 
father’s  pilot-boats,  between  Capes  Ilatteras  and  Henry, 
lie  subsequently  pursued  the  vocation  of  a pilot  for  about 
ten  years,  and  then  cruised  for  about  a year  off  the  coast  of 
Florida,  having  before  leaving  the  Chesapeake  sold  his 
pilot-boats  and  their  appurtenances.  His  return  from 
Florida  was  hastened  by  an  attack  of  yellow  fever.  In 
i860  he  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Maryland  Pilots  as 
President  thereof,  which  office  he  continues  to  hold.  He 
occupied  the  position  of  Port  Warden  of  Baltimore  for  one 
year  (1869)  under  Mayor  Banks.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  re-elected  in  1872,  and  again  in  1874.  In 
1875  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Maryland  for 
four  years.  In  1870  Mr.  Cooper  married  Miss  1..  J.  Baker, 
of  Baltimore,  and  has  three  sons  living.  Mr.  Cooper’s  po- 
litical sentiments  are  in  accord  with  the  Democratic-Con- 
servative party,  lie  is  liberal  in  his  religious  views,  hav- 
ing no  denominational  bias.  Ilis  personal  popularity  is 
very  great,  and  in  both  the  public  and  private  relations  of 
life  he  has  commanded  unqualified  confidence  and  esteem. 


?y^RANE,  William,  a well-known  Merchant  in  Ilalti- 
more  for  thirty-two  years,  was  born  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  May  6,  1790.  His  parents  were  Rufus 
and  Charity  (Campbell)  Crane.  He  was  a direct 
descendant  of  at  least  three  of  tlje  small  band  who 
came  from  Connecticut  in  1666,  and  began  the  settlement 
of  Newark.  One  of  these  was  Jasper  Crane,  who  was  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  town,  and  another  was  Captain 
Robert  'Treat,  who  went  back  to  Connecticut  and  became 
Governor  of  that  colony.  Captain  'Treat  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Indian  wars  ; and  presided  in  that  celebrated 
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assembly,  in  which  the  lights  being  suddenly  blown  out 
the  charter  of  the  Colony  was  spirited  away  and  hidden  in 
the  Charter  Oak,  frustrating  the  scheme  of  Edmond  An- 
dros and  King  |aincs  II  in  take  il  from  them.  Mary 
Trent,  the  daughter  nl  Captain  I lent,  married  A/arinlqlhc 
son  of  Jasper  Crime.  She  inherited  her  father's  land  in 
New  Jersey,  and  on  this  land  the  father  of  William  Crane 
lived  in  early  life.  But  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
while  Rufus  Crane  was  fighting  for  his  country,  his  house 
in  Newark  was  burned  down  by  the  “ Tories,”  and  he 
was  afterwards  unsuccessful  in  business.  He  died  when 
his  son  William  was  a boy,  and  left  his  family  unprovided 
for.  William  Crane  at  the  age  of  ten  years  went  to  work 
on  a farm,  and  from  that  time  depended  for  support  on  his 
own  exertions.  II  is  educational  advantages  were  therefore 
very  limited,  yet  he  improved  every  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing useful  knowledge.  From  his  enthusiastic  love  of  read- 
ing, aided  by  a remarkable  memory,  he  gained  much  and 
varied  information,  and  was  fortunate  in  possessing  friends 
who  perceiving  his  natural  intelligence  lent  him  books  and 
directed  his  reading.  When  he  became  of  age  friends 
supplied  him  with  goods  to  take  to  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  sell  on  their  account.  lie  was  successful,  and  fixed 
his  residence  in  that  city  in  1822.  He  was  afterwards 
known  in  Richmond  as  a merchant  in  hides  and  leather. 
In  1834  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  ever  afterwards 
resided.  He  was  a successful  merchant  and  an  honored 
citizen.  One  of  the  steamships  plying  between  Baltimore 
and  Boston  bears  his  name.  He  was  actively  engaged  in 
many  benevolent  societies,  and  was  always  working  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  good  of  humanity  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  African  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  of  which  Henry  Clay  was  President.  During 
the  civil  war  Mr.  Crane  was  a Union  man,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  him  from  performing  many  kind  and  generous  acts 
then  and  afterwards  to  those  who  differed  from  him.  He 
united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  his  native  town  when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  always  remained  in  that  denomi- 
nation, but  formed  many  warm  friendships  and  fellowships 
in  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  was  very 
liberal,  giving  freely  of  his  time  and  money  to  benevolent 
and  religious  work,  which  was  to  him  the  most  absorbing 
of  his  life.  lie  was  for  many  years  a devoted  friend  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Fuller,  his  pastor,  and  also  of  the 
Rev.  George  F.  Adams,  pastor  of  the  Calvert  Street  Bap- 
tist Church,  which  was  organized  through  the  interest  and 
liberality  of  Mr.  Crane.  It  is  now  known  as  the  High 
Street  Baptist  Church.  1 1 is  appreciation  of  the  (ness  as  a 
power  for  good  led  him  to  institute  measures  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  largest  weekly  religious 
newspapers  in  the  country,  The  Religious  Ileralil , of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  a Baptist  journal,  having  an  extensive  cir- 
culation, especially  throughout  the  South.  Mr.  Crane  was 
twice  married  : first  to  a daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dorselt, 
ol  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  who. left  him  a widower  in 


1830;  and  the  second  time  to  a daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Moneure  Daniel,  of  Stafford  County,  Virginia,  who  sur- 
vives him.  lie  died  suddenly  September  2S,  1866,  pass- 
ing away  as  he  had  olten  expressed  a desire  to  do,  gently 
and  peacefully,  without  apparent  pain  or  sign  of  struggle. 
The  surviving  children  of  Mr.  Crane  by  his  first  wife  are: 
Rev.  W.  Carey  Crane,  D.D.,  President  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, a Baptist  institution  of  Independence,  Texas;  A. 
Fuller  Crane,  Sr.,  who  has  held  many  positions  of  honor 
and  trust  in  mercantile,  commercial,  and  religious  and 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  city;  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Crane,  of  Baltimore.  By  his  second  wife  the  following 
are  the  children  living  at  this  time  (1879)  : Miss  Lydia,  a 
lady  of  some  literary  attainments  ; Miss  Fanny  G. ; James  C., 
who  with  a grandson  of  William  (John  1).  Crane)  are  the 
successors  in  the  well-known  hide  and  leather  firm  of 
William  Crane  & Sons,  Baltimore  ; William  Ward  Crane, 
also  a writer  of  some  merit;  and  Miss  Josephine  S.  Crane. 
Prominent  among  the  deceased  children  of  Mr.  Crane  were  : 
A.  Judson  Crane,  attorney,  of  Richmond,  Virginia  ; Mrs. 
Francis  Burns,  Jr.  ; Mrs.  A.  Seenuiller,  an  authoress;  and 
George  I).  Crane,  a prominent  politician  in  California. 


gllKjWqOUSTON,  Henry  White,  M.D.,  was  born  in 
ymy  Lewes,  Delaware,  October  2,  1809.  His  father, 
Liston  Alexander  Houston,  was  of  Scotch -Irish 
ancestors,  who  settled  near  Milton,  Delaware, 
«R>  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
pioneers  of  the  family  in  this  country  were  three  brothers, 
who  settled  in  the  above  region  of  country,  anti  whose 
descendants  are  scattered  through  the  South  and  West. 
General  Samuel  Houston,  of  Texas,  was  a member  of  this 
family,  as  also  is  Judge  John  Houston,  of  Delaware.  The 
doctor’s  father  conducted  a mercantile  business  for  some 
years  in  Lewes,  and  died  about  1813.  His  mother  was 
Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Shepherd  Prettyman,  of  Sussex 
County,  Delaware.  1 1 is  parents  were  both  consistent  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist.  Episcopal  Church.  His  mother 
died  in  1824,  leaving  a family  of  six  children.  After  re- 
ceiving a proper  education  in  Milton,  Delaware,  he  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  went  to  Philadelphia  to  learn  the 
drug  business  with  Thomas  Oliver,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued for  a year  and  then  returned  to  Delaware.  Soon 
thereafter  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  William  D.  Wolf,  of  Milton,  an  eminent 
physician.  In  1830  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  graduated  therefrom  01^1832.  lie  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Lewes,  where  he 
continued  for  eighteen  months  and  then  removed  to  Fed- 
eralsburg,  Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  taking  the  office 
and  practice  of  Dr.  Phelps.  Alter  practicing  there  two 
years  he  removed  lo  East  New  Market,  where,  in  1836,  he 
began  a practice  which  grew  to  large  proportions,  and 
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March,  1844,  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  lialtimore  and  engaged 
as  lineman  in  the  mill  o(  Mr.  Henry  Herring,  ami  as  such 
remained  until  1848.  December  14,  1848,  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughtei  of  Nicholas  Harrison,  of  Carroll  County, 
Maryland.  In  the  spring  of  1844  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  immediately  built  a large  planing  mill  on  tin.'  Nmlli 
River,  between  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  streets. 
'This  being  the  time  of  the  California  gold  fever  lumber 
was  then  in  great  demand  at  large  prices.  lie  remained 
in  New  York  two  years,  and  during  that  time  had  a greater 
demand  for  lumber  than  he  could  supply.  Having  a good 
offer  for  his  mill  and  stock,  and  wishing  to  return  to  Mary- 
land, he  sold  out,  and  removed  to  Somerset  County,  where 
he  built  three  saw-mills.  Having  purchased  several  ves- 
sels, he  sent  his  lumber  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York.  In  1865,  still  retaining  those  mills  and  his 
lands  in  Somerset  County,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Baltimore.  Shortly  afterward  he  formed  a partnership  in 
that  city  with  Mr.  Richard  T.  Waters  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. About  two  years  thereafter  the  firm  bought  a large 
cpiantity  of  limber  lands  in  Virginia,  and  built  a null  at 
Freeport  and  two  at  Norfolk.  They  also  bought  a half 
interest  in  a mill  at  Snow  Hill.  For  a number  of  years 
this  firm  did  a very  successful  business.  In  1873  the  part- 
nership was  dissolved,  Mr.  Johnson  retaining  the  mills  in 
Virginia,  together  with  lands,  steamers,  and  other  property 
used  in  carrying  on  the  business.  Mr.  Johnson  then  formed 
a partnership  with  his  two  sons,  Howard  N.  and  Greenleaf 
Johnson,  Jr.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Johnson  has 
had  in  his  employ  on  an  average  one  hundred  men.  1 luring 
the  year  1877  this  Turn  sold  sixteen  million  and  a half  feet 
of  lumber.  During  the  year  1878  they  averaged  a million 
a month.  Though  a Democrat  in  principle,  Mr.  Johnson 
is  not  a partisan.  He  has  never  accepted  political  office. 
He  is  a member  of  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church.  Janu- 
ary 17,  1878,  his  daughter,  Mrs,  Smelly,  died  at  Crescent 
City,  Florida.  Her  mother,  overburdened  with  grief,  very 
soon  followed  her  daughter,  dying  March  3,  1878,  in  Bal- 
timore. Mr.  Johnson  is  strictly  speaking  a self-made  man. 
Beginning  the  world  without  any  capital,  by  industry,  pru- 
dence, and  sagacity  he  gradually  accumulated  means,  es- 
tablished himself  in  business,  and  is  now  in  possession  of 
considerable  property  and  a handsome  competence.  He 
is  a stanch,  reliable,  and  public-spirited  citizen. 


SfiVjURNER,  Roiif.rt,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Novem- 
S/Mdy  ber  9,  1818,  and  there  received  his  education. 

After  leaving  school  he  exhibited  an  inclination 
2.-  for  a mechanical  pursuit,  but  soon  abandoned  it  and 
J established  himself  in  the  fertilizing  business,  which 
lie  has  been  steadily  and  successfully  pursuing  for  about  forty 
years.  During  the  whole  of  his  commercial  career  Mr. 
Turner  has  borne  an  enviable  reputation  for  integrity,  in 


1842  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  M,  Turner,  daughter  of 
Hurry  F.  Turner,  a respected  citizen  of  Baltimore,  eight 
children  being  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  live  of  w hom  are 
living.  The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Tin  ncr  is  held  by  the 
community  in  which  he  lives  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
lie  has  been  Ireijucnlly  solicited  to  become  a candidate  for 
public  office.  In  two  or  three  instances  he  has  yielded  to 
these  solicitations,  and  was  elected  by  the  Republican 
party  to  the  I louse  of  Delegates  ami  the  Senate  of  Maryland. 
When  General  Grant  was  a candidate  for  his  second  Presi- 
dential term  Mr.  Turner  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land to  become  its  candidate  for  Congress,  and  such  was 
his  great  personal  popularity  that  he  ran  one  thousand  votes 
ahead  of  Grant,  a circumstance  that  was  unequalled  in  that 
memorable  campaign.  Mr.  Turner’s  name  has  been  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  connection  with  other  high  and  re- 
sponsible official  trusts,  such  as  the  Mayoralty  of  Balti- 
more, the  Collectorsliip  of  that  port,  and  the  Naval  Officers 
under  the  present  administration  (President  Hayes).  His 
religious  belief  is  that  of  the  old-fashioned  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  He  embraced  religion  at  a very  early  period 
of  life,  and  has  ever  since  been  a zealous  and  consistent 
member  of  the  Church.  He  was  for  many  years  a very 
active  member  of  the  old  Caroline  Street  Church,  and  con- 
tributed liberally  to  its  support  and  charities,  his  donations 
amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars.  During  the  past  few 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Broadway  Church. 
Mr.  Turner’s  character  for  charity  and  benevolence  have 
made  his  name  a household  word.  He  is  as  unostenta- 
tious as  he  is  liberal,  giving  for  the  good  that  his' gifts  con- 
fer, and  not  merely  for  the  applause  of  the  world. 


ijASSEY,  Wii.i.iam  Bikini:,  a retired  Merchant  and 
LtS  wealthy  Landholder  of  Caroline  County,  Mary- 
land, was  born  in  that  county  in  the  year  1815. 
Ilis  parents  were  William  and  Elizabeth  (Boone) 
M assey.  Ilis  father  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  when 
son  William  was  only  two  years  old,  lie  began  his 
education  at  a subscription  school  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
continued  to  attend  till  he  was  ten,  paying  for  his  school- 
ing at  this  tender  age  by  working  upon  the  farm.  But 
his  tastes  inclined  him  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  a store  in  Greens- 
boro, of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Birchinal  was  the  proprietor. 
With  this  gentleman  lie  remained  till  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  when,  in  connection  with  Mr.  William  H. 
Dowries,  he  bought  out  Mr.  Birchinal,  and  the  two  started 
a general  merchandise  business.  Mr.  Massey’s  share  of 
the  capital  was  only  three  hundred  dollars.  At  the  end 
of  six  years  he  bought  out  the  interest  of  his  partner  and 
continued  alone  for  twelve  years,  when  he  again  took  a 
partner,  Mr.  William  C.  Meads.  In  1855  he  bought  out 
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Mr.  Meads  and  conducted  the  business  by  himself  for  sev- 
enteen years.  In  1S72  lie  sold  out  his  store  and  engaged 
in  farming,  having  spent  thirty-live  years  of  his  life  as  a 
merchant,  lie  began  the  purchase  of  real  estate  in  1842. 
For  ten  years  from  1847  he  invested  in  vessels  trading  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  but  finally  gave  all  his 
attention  to  real  estate.  Since  his  retirement  from  business 
he  has  been  investing  all  his  money  in  this  way,  till  now 
he  is  the  possessor  of  about  twelve  hundred  acres  of  land, 
all  situated  in  Caroline  County.  He  has  made  his  fortune 
by  his  own  industry,  honesty,  and  perseverance.  lie  has 
had  reverses,  but  it  is  his  boast  that  he  has  never  paid  iess 
than  one  hundred  cents  on  every  dollar  of  his  debts.  Mr. 
Massey  was  active  as  an  old-line  Whig  from  his  earliest 
manhood  up  to  the  accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency, after  which  he  became  and  is  still  a Republican. 
He  has  always  shunned  political  office  and  conspicuous 
party  position.  He  has  travelled  very  generally  through 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  was  married  in  1838 
to  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Andrew  Baggs,  of  Caroline 
County,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  He  lost  his  wife 
in  1848,  and  remained  a widower  until  1862,  when  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Elizabeth  Turner,  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Wright, 
of  Queen  Anne’s  County.  Two  children  have  been  born 
to  them.  Mr.  Massey  is  the  father  of  Hon.  James  Massey, 
member  from  Caroline  County  of  the  present  State  Legis- 
lature. He  early  became  attached  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  he  still  attends. 


tsV;  I'^OATS,  John,  was  born  in  Baltimore  October  7, 
gjjl  JP  1814.  Ilis  parents,  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Loats, 
came  to  this  country  from  Germany  about  the  year 
1800.  His  father  was  a horticulturist,  and  supported 
r»  his  family  by  his  daily  labor,  lie  died  in  the  year 
1817,  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  three  years 
old,  leaving  three  children  to  the  care  of  his  widow,  with 
no  resources  but  those  which  her  own  exertions  could 
supply,  John  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  eleven 
before  he  was  earning  his  own  living  ami  contributing  to 
the  support  of  his  mother.  At  that  early  age  he  mani- 
fested a disposition  to  work  his  way  up  in  the  world. 
Having  had  about  eight  months’  schooling,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  George  Algire,  a tanner,  in  Baltimore  County,  and 
by  dint  of  energy  and  determination  soon  made  himself 
master  of  the  trade  in  all  its  branches.  He  worked  one 
year  as  a journeyman,  receiving  but  eight  dollars  per 
month,  and  from  the  meagre  sum  he  had  saved  concluded 
to  embark  in  the  tanning  business  on  his  own  account. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  formed  a partnership  with 
Richard  Johns  in  Baltimore  County,  which  continued  for 
thirteen  years.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Frederick,  anil 
purchased  the  large  tannery  and  dwelling  of  Casper  Quinn, 
where  he  carried  on  business  successfully  for  nearly  thirty 


years.  His  leather  gained  a wide  reputation,  and  always 
commanded  the  highest  market  price.  In  1877,  finding 
that  close  application  to  business  was  impairing  his  health, 
he  sold  his  tannery  and  retired,  ranking  among  the 
wealthiest  tanners  in  the  Stale.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
Mr.  Loats  has  also  owned  and  cultivated  one  of  the  finest 
farms  in  Maryland,  near  Frederick  City.  Although  no 
politician  he  has  held  several  public  positions,  but  never 
aspired  to  or  tilled  an  office  of  a lucrative  character.  lie 
was  at  one  period  a member  of  fourteen  corporate  bodies, 
and  was  among  the  few  capitalists  of  Frederick  who  would 
enter  almost  unsupported  into  any  enterprise  that  suggested 
benefit  to  the  community.  The  Frederick  and  Pennsylva- 
nia  Line  Railroad  was  one  of  the  most  notable  enterprises 
in  which  he  engaged.  The  credit  of  building  that  road 
is  pre-eminently  due  to  him.  He  has  been  President  of 
the  road  from  the  beginning,  and  the  greatest  compliment 
that  could  be  paid  to  his  integrity  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  handled  upwards  of  a million  dollars  used  in  its  con- 
struction without  giving  a bond,  every  dollar  of  which  was 
satisfactorily  expended  and  accounted  for.  No  other  man 
in  that  community  would  have  undertaken  the  task,  and 
probably  no  other  could  have  so  successfully  carried  it 
through.  Mr.  Loats  is  a member  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  and  is  a liberal  contributor  to  colleges, 
schools,  and  religious  and  charitable  institutions.  Many 
persons  now  occupying  prominent  positions  owe  their  start 
in  life  to  his  liberality.  Others  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy have  been  rescued  from  ruin  by  aid  and  advice. 
He  has  ever  been  the  poor  man’s  friend,  never  turning 
away  empty-handed  any  deserving  applicant  for  assistance. 
He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  a Miss 
Chilcoat,  an  estimable  lady  of  Baltimore  County,  who  died 
a few  years  after  their  marriage.  Ilis  second  wife  was 
Miss  Gallic  Sifford,  a daughter  of  John  Sifford,  of  Fred- 
erick County.  She  died  in  May,  1875,  lamented  by  the 
whole  community,  who  loved  her  for  her  amiable  disposi- 
tion and  generous  charities. 


tW^MTIIOR,  Johann  Miciiaki.  Robert,  M.D.,  son 
BaHljfe  of  Andrew  and  Caroline  (Poller)  Amthor,  was 
sCis-fO  born  in  Gotha,  Germany,  March  4,  1821.  He 
" I?  was  educated  in  the  Gymnasium  Ernestinum  of 
J*l>  that  city,  and  pursued  his  medical  studies  under  the 
direction  of  three  eminent  homoeopathic  physicians,  Dr. 
Blau,  Dr.  Plaubel,  and  Dr.  Wohlgemuth-  The  great 
founder  of  homoeopathy,  Dr.  Hahnemann,  was  a friend  of 
the  family,  and  the  young  Johann  early  became  interested 
in  everything  connected  with  that  branch  of  science. 
When  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  to  practice 
at  home,  and  his  intuitive  skill  even  then  gave  assurance 
of  future  success.  In  1852  he  came  to  America  and 
opened  an  office  in  Baltimore,  in  which  city  he  in  a short 
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time  gained  a large  practice,  and  where  he  has  since  re- 
mained, gaining  year  by  year  a stronger  hold  on  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  people.  Besides  his  large  gen- 
eral practice  l>r.  Amthor  has  obtained  a wide  celebrity  as 
a specialist  in  rheumatic  diseases  and  all  affections  of  the 
throat  and  chest,  lie  is  now,  with  one  exception,  the  ho- 
nucopathic  physician  longest  resident  in  Baltimore,  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  him.  lie  joined  the  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in  February,  1859,  and  is  a 
member  of  King  David’s  Lodge,  No.  68.  In  religion  he 
adheres  to  the  Lutheran  faith,  the  Church  of  his  parents. 
Dr.  Amthor  married  in  1852  Fredericke  Oschman,  also  a 
native  of  Gotha,  and  has  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
llis  eldest  son,  Robert,  born  February  28,  1856,  is  a 
student  at  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  in  Philadel- 
phia. lie  commenced  study  and  practice  with  his  father, 
to  whom  he  is  of  great  assistance  during  his  vacations. 


IS  HITE,  Welcome,  was  born  in  Wardsboro,  Wind- 
ham  County,  Vermont,  December  22,  1826. 
llis  parents,  Daniel  and  Mary  (Durant)  White, 
had  a family  of  fifteen  children,  of  whom  fourteen 
grew  to  maturity,  and  most  of  them  are  still  living, 
llis  grandfather,  Thomas  White,  was  from  Massachusetts, 
and  is  believed  to  have  descended  from  Peregrine  White. 
The  family  is  of  English  descent.  Mr.  White’s  maternal 
grandfather,  Samuel  Durant,  served  in  the  patriot  army 
during  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  lie  was  de- 
scended from  a French  Protestant  family  who  early  settled 
in  New  England.  Daniel  White  was  a Lieutenant  in  the 
militia  during  the  war  of  1812.  Welcome  White  attended 
a neighboring  school  for  several  winters  during  his  child- 
hood and  youth,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  labors  of  the 
farm  till  he  attained  his  majority,  lie  then  learned  the 
carpenter  trade  with  his  brother-in-law,  and  such  was  his 
mechanical  genius  that  in  six  months  he  was  equal  to  a 
journeyman,  after  one  year  receiving  full  wages.  lie 
remained  with  his  brother-in-law  five  years.  In  1852  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  a 
friend  in  the  bakery  business  on  High  Street.  They  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business,  and  had  to 
depend  wholly  on  their  native  shrewdness  and  energy,  but 
they  were  successful  from  the  beginning.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  Mr.  White  purchased  his  partner’s  interest. 
I11  1858  he  sold  his  establishment,  and  removed  to  his 
native  town,  lie  built  a fine  grist-mill  on  property  which 
lie  had  taken  in  part  payment.  After  four  years’  absence 
Mr.  While  returned  to  Baltimore,  resuming  business  at  his 
old  stand.  In  1865  he  greatly  enlarged  his  business, 
locating  at  92  North  Paca  Street,  where  he  still  remains. 
He  ranks  among  the  substantial  men  of  Baltimore,  llis 
specialty  is  in  bread  and  pies,  in  which  trade  his  house  is 
the  leading  one  in  the  city,  lie  has  travelled  extensively 


through  the  United  States.  In  religion  he  is  a Univer- 
salist,  and  in  politics  a Republican.  He  was  married  in 
Baltimore,  in  18571  to  Miss  M.  F.  Read,  who  was  from 
his  native  place.  They  have  six  children  living,  viz,, 
Clara  M.,  Flora  K.,  Jennie  J.,  Minnie  M.,  Wallace  I)., 
and  Leila  M.  White.  In  1S72  they  lost  a most  promising 
child  by  the  name  of  Wilbur  Henry. 


TOUGHTON,  Charles  E.,  Merchant,  was  born  in 
$ Harvard,  Massachusetts,  August  24,  1827,  and 
was  the  only  son  of  Steadman  and  Ann  (Cragin) 
. Houghton.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  the 
orl*>  place,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
the  High  School ; but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  put  into 
execution  a plan  he  had  cherished  from  childhood,  and 
sought  his  fortunes  in  the  West.  He  went  as  far  as  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  found  employment  in  a provision  store, 
and  after  serving  some  time  as  clerk  was  taken  into  part- 
nership. This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1865,  twenty- 
one  years  from  the  time  he  first  entered  the  store.  Mr. 
Houghton  then  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  formed  a part- 
nership in  the  fruit-canning  business,  which  continued 
twelve  years.  In  1877  he  withdrew  from  that  business, 
and  established  himself' in  partnership  with  Mr.  Geiss,  at 
No.  23  Spear’s  Wharf,  in  the  merchandise  of  plaster,  fer- 
tilizers, and  building  material,  lie  soon  bought  out  his 
partner,  and  conducted  the  business  alone  successfully  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Houghton  is  an  active  and  enterprising 
man,  of  high  character,  a member  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  of  independent  views  in  politics,  lie  mar- 
ried, in  1858,  Miss  Caroline  S.  McMurray,  and  has  four 
children. 


rV"3^1 1 1 Lit,  Samuel,  Merchant,  is  the  son  of  the  late 
jMzGH  Samuel  Child,  a highly  esteemed  citizen,  one  of  the 
Old  Defenders,  and  for  many  years  a prominent 

I carriage-builder  of  Baltimore,  who  was  born  near  St. 

Paul’s,  London,  and  came  to  this  country  while  yet 
young.  Ills  paternal  grandfather,  who  was  a brewer, 
published  a book  entitled,  Every  Man  his  own  Brewer. 
The  mother  of  Mr  Child  was  Miss  Margaret  Worrall,  of 
English  descent.  Her  ancestors  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Child  attended  private  schools, 
and  completed  his  education  at  St.  Mary’s  College  when 
fifteen  years  of  age.  llis  father  having  received  injury  in 
a great  accident  011  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  Samuel 
was  obliged  to  leave  school  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
charge  of  his  father’s  business.  I le  commenced  mercan- 
tile life"  in  a shipping  commission  house,  and  afterward 
spent  a year  in  a hardware  house.  lie  then  entered 
the  extensive  house-furnishing  and  fine  art  store  of 
Samson  CarrisS,  with  whom  lie  remained  four  years,  and 
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where  he  acquired  the  knowledge  which  lias  resulted  in 
his  present  business  success,  From  1854  to  1868  he  was 
connected  with  the  house  of  Cortland  & Co.  in  the  same 
business,  in  1 lie  course  of  which  time  he  was  admitted  as 
a partner  in  the  concern.  In  the  latter  year  he  dissolved 
his  connection  witli  the  linn  and  opened  a similar  estab- 
lishment on  North  Charles  Street,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Samuel  Child  81  Co.,  Samuel  Appold  becoming  a special 
partner.  In  1871  Mr.  Child  purchased  the  entire  interest 
of  his  partner,  and  under  the  same  firm  name  has  con- 
ducted the  business  ever  since.  A destructive  fire  oc- 
curred in  1875,  which  involved  heavy  losses,  as  the  valu- 
able stock  was  but  partially  insured.  A temporary  inter- 
ruption of  business  necessarily  ensued  during  the  remodel- 
ling and  enlarging  of  the  premises  and  the  refurnishing 
and  ornamentation  of  their  salesrooms,  which  was  effected 
at  a heavy  expense,  and  it  is  pronounced  one  of  the  finest 
house-furnishing  stores  in  the  country.  Mr.  Child’s  suc- 
cess in  business  is  mainly  attributable  to  his  sterling  in- 
tegrity, enterprise,  and  uniform  courtesy.  Much  of  his 
stock  being  of  foreign  manufacture  necessitates  annual 
trips  to  Europe,  in  which  Mr.  Child  visits  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria,  personally  attending  to  the  selection 
of  goods.  In  politics  he  was  an  old-line  Whig,  and  is 
now  a conservative  Democrat.  lie  attends  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  He  married  a daughter  of  the  late 
James  A.  Henderson,  of  Baltimore.  They  have  four 
children  living,  two  of  whom  were  partially  educated 
in  Europe,  the  eldest  daughter  being  an  artist  of  some 
merit. 


REYNOLDS,  P.  Spesari),  M.D.,  of  Hillsborough, 
Caroline  County,  Maryland,  was  born  in  New 

^ ,ji  “ Castle,  Lawrence  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 

year  1S18.  llis  father,  Robert  Reynolds,  a native 
i of  Washington  County,  Maryland,  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  war  of  1812.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
one  years.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Michael 
Spesard,  ol  the  same  place.  She  died  in  lime,  1850,  aged 
sixty-nine  years.  The  education  of  Dr.  Reynolds  was 
commenced  at  the  academy  of  his  native  place,  and  com- 
pleted at  Holmes  Literary  Institute,  New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
His  tastes  were  very  decided  both  for  mercantile  life  and 
for  medicine,  and  in  his  earlier  manhood  his  mind  was 
somewhat  divided  between  the  two.  In  the  office  of  Pro- 
fessor George  McCook,  of  the  last-named  place,  he  thor- 
oughly pursued  his  medical  studies,  and  after  attending 
two  full  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Washington  University 
of  Baltimore  graduated  from  that  institution  in  the  spring 
of  1850.  Following  this  he  entered  immediately  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Baltimore,  but  after  two 
years’  residence  in  that  city  his  fondness  for  country  life 
induced  him  to  settle  in  Hillsborough,  where  for  twenty- 


eight  years  he  has  pursued  with  unremitting  attention  and 
fidelity  his  duties  as  a physician.  I )r.  Reynolds  has  avoided 
political  life,  but  as  a temperance  man  and  an  advocate 
of  local  option,  and  of  all  just  and  wise  measures  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  temperance  cause,  he  has  been  promi- 
nent. lie  is  a vestryman  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  for  the  past  sixteen  years  he  has  been  a 
member.  He  has  represented  his  church  a number  of 
times  in  her  Diocesan  conventions.  Dr.  Reynolds  was 
married  in  January,  1878,  to  Miss  C.  S.,  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  H.  Holt,  of  Hillsboropgh,  a well-known 
physician  of  that  town,  whose  death  occurred  in  August, 
1872.  She  is  also  a granddaughter  of  Dr.  William  E. 
Seth,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Paris. 


Vjy;  1 1 OM PSON , Joseph,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  A. 
V JL  V?  (Early)  Thompson,  was  born  in  Baltimore  city, 
September  19,  1836.  His  parents  emigrated  from 
<Mj)>  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1829,  and 
4s  settled  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Thompson  was  educated 
at  the  male  Central  High  School  in  1851,  now  known  as 
Baltimore  City  College,  of  which  the  Rev.  Francis  Waters 
was  then  principal.  He  pursued  a regular  English  course  of 
study,  and  on  leaving  that  institution  entered  into  the  em- 
ploy of  his  father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  businessof  wheel- 
wright and  blacksmith  in  Baltimore.  After  learning  his 
trade  Mr.  Thompson  worked  as  journeyman  for  his  father, 
and  on  his  father’s  death,  which  occurred  in  1869,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business,  which  he  has  carried  on  at  the  same 
place  ever  since.  Although  Mr.  Thompson’s  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  workshop,  he  has  found  time  to  pursue  a va- 
ried course  of  reading,  and  has  acquired  considerable  local 
celebrity  as  a public  speaker  and  a humorous  reader.  He 
has  frequently  participated  in  public  entertainments  for  the 
benefit  of  charitable  and  benevolent  enterprises,  and  for 
several  years  has  been  accustomed  to  make  frequent  visits 
to  the  Penitentiary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  gratuitous 
readings  for  the  entertainment  of  the  convicts.  At  the 
time  of  the  riot  in  Baltimore,  during  the  great  strike  of 
railroad  employes,  in  July,  iS77,when  the  First  Maryland 
Regiment  fired  into  the  mob,  a peace  meeting  was  held  at 
Hollins  Hall  by  the  employes  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Thompson 
and  William  PI.  Cowan,  PIsq.,  were  the  principal  speakers. 
Resolutions  of  a pacific  character  were  passed,  and  the 
meeting  had  the  effect  of  restoring  order  and  quiet.  The 
prominence  thus  secured  caused  Mr.  Thompson  to  be  the 
choice  of  the  workingmen  as  their  candidate  for  Mayor 
at  the  convention  held  at  Raine’s  Il!dl  in  1877,  when  he 
was  nominated  by  acclamation.  The  opposing  candidates 
for  the  Mayoralty  were  the  Hon.  George  P.  Kane,  of  the 
Democratic  parly,  and  Mr.  Henry  M.  Warfield,  Indepen- 
dent. Mr.  Thompson  received  over  eighteen  thousand 
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votes.  During  tlie  canvass  lie  displayed  great  ability  as  a 
public  speaker,  wliicli  was  ipiite  surprising  to  bis  friends 
and  called  forth  favorable  comments  from  the  daily  press. 
1 1 is  .sympathy  for  (lie  laboring  classes  finds  expression  in 
efforts  lo  ameliorate  llicir  condition,  ami  when  public 
meetings  are  called  to  advance  their  interests  Mr.  Thompson 
is  generally  among  the  first  invited  to  speak  and  give  di- 
rection to  the  movement.  In  1878  he  was  the  nominee  of 
the  Labor,  Greenback,  and  Temperance  parties  for  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  and  was  defeated  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
M.  McLane.  He  is  a memberof  the  Odd  Fellows,  and 
was  Grand  Master  of  Maryland  in  1872.  He  has  been  a 
memberof  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  childhood,  lie 
was  married  December  2,  1862,  to  Miss  Susie  E.  lvnapp, 
daughter  of  John  and  Harriet  Knapp,  of  Baltimore  County, 
and  has  two  children  living. 


ANSON,  Colonel  Samuel,  of  Green  Hill,  was  born 
in  1719  in  Charles  County,  Maryland.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hon.  Samuel  Hanson.  On  January 
jr3~  6,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Maryland 
( Convention  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Upper  Bat- 
talion of  Charles  County,  and  served  with  credit.  He  was 
noted  for  his  patriotism,  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  “ he 
•presented  General  Washington  eight  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling, silver,  to  cover  the  bare  feet  of  his  soldiers  with  shoes.” 
At  one  time  he  was  a Magistrate  and  Judge  of  the  Orphans’ 
Court  of  Charles  County.  He  was  a trusted  officer  and  the 
life-long  intimate  friend  of  Washington.  He  married  Ann 
Hawkins,  and  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  viz., 
Major  Samuel  Hanson,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Lafayette, 
who  married  Mary  Kay,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Kay,  of  New  Jersey,  and  had  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, viz.,  Hon.  Samuel  Hanson,  who  emigrated  in  1807 
to  Kentucky,  and  was  the  father  of  General  Roger  Weight- 
man  Hanson  of  the  Confederate  Army,  who  fell  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Murfreesborough,  Tennessee,  and 
died  January  4,  1 St >3 , and  Hon.  Richard  Hickman  Han- 
son, of  Paris,  Kentucky ; Isaac  Kay,  who  married  Maria 
Storer;  Captain  Thomas,  United  States  Army,  who  died 
unmarried;  Maria,  who  married  Hon.  Daniel  Shelley ; 
Ann,  who  never  married;  and  Louisa  Serena,  who  married 
General  Roger  Chew  Weightman,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  C’ontce  1 lanson  ; Captain  Thomas  1 lanson,  of  “ Oxen 
Hill,”  who  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Walter  and  Mary 
(Grafton)  Dulany,  and  granddaughter  of  Daniel  Dulany, 
the  elder,  had  several  children,  and  is  now  represented  by 
his  descendants,  Thomas  Mountjoy  Hanson,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  Right  Rev.  George  W.  Petcrkin,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Bishop  of  West  Virginia;  Sarah  Hanson, 
who  married  Dr.  William  Beans,  of  Upper  Marlboro,  who 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  1814  (see  the  introductory 


letter  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  to  the  poems  of  Francis  ,S. 
Key,  New  York,  1857,  and  the  memoir  of  Chancellor 
Alexander  Con  tee  I lanson) ; Eleanor  I lanson,  who  married 
General  Chapman;  Mildred  Hanson,  who  married  Dr, 
William  Baker;  Chine  Hanson,  who  married  General 
George  Lee,  a younger  brother  of  Governor  Thomas  Sim 
Lee;  and  Anna  Hanson,  who  married  Nicholas  Lingan,  a 
younger  brother  of  General  James  Maccubbin  Lingan,  and 
died  January  17,  1793,  leaving  a daughter,  Chloe  Ann 
Lingan,  who  was  raised  by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Lee,  married 
Rev.  William  McKenney,  Chaplain  in  the  United  States 
Army,  and  died  August  3,  1851,  and  among  other  children 
left  a daughter,  Anna  Hanson  McKenney,  who  married 
Lorenzo  Dorsey,  son  of  Judge  Owen  Dorsey.  Mr.  Dorsey 
died  March  9,  1862,  leaving  five  children  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Anna  Hanson  Dorsey,  who  is  well  known  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic literature  as  a distinguished  and  popular  writer. 


SPATES,  Hon.  Ai.dertis  Worth,  Territorial  Secre- 
tary  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Territory  of 

i Wyoming,  was  born  in  Howard  County,  Maryland, 
P'ebruary  14,  1847.  His  father,  Thomas  Spates,  also 
a native  of  Maryland,  was  of  English  descent ; and 
his  mother,  Elizabeth  Ellen  Poulton,  daughter  of  Zaehariah 
I’oulton,  of  Temperance  Valley,  Howard  County,  included 
among  her  ancestors  the  Rev.  Charles  Dorsey,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Methodism  in  Maryland.  When  Albertis  was 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age  his  parents  removed  to  Lees- 
burg, Loudon  County,  Virginia,  where  his  father  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  conducting  the  same  for  about  six 
years,  when  he  went  lo  Baltimore  to  reside.  His  son,  who 
had  been  attending  private  schools  in  Leesburg,  continued 
bis  studies  in  Baltimore  at  the  best  private  institutions  of 
that  city,  including  the  Newton  Academy.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  he  left  school  and  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Corwin,  Owen  A Wilson,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  being 
the  distinguished  Tom  Corwin,  of  Ohio.  After  reading 
law  for  three  years  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District,  and  subsequently,  on  motion 
of  the  late  Robert  J.  Brent,  was  admitted  to  the  Maryland 
bar.  His  law  practice  has  been  principally  in  Washington. 
From  his  earliest  manhood  Mr.  Spates  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  politics.  When  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  of 
age  be  delivered  speeches  at  Democratic  meetings  in  Bal- 
timore. In  1872  he  made  an  extended  canvass  for  Horace 
(ireeley  for  President,  and  was  honoi'ed'with  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  leading  Greeley  club  of  Maryland,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  were  in  Baltimore.  During  this  period 
he  presided  over  a mass  meeting  in  Monument  Square, 
composed  of  over  ten  thousand  people.  The  Democratic 
Conservative  Executive  Committee  of  Maryland,  through 
its  Chairman,  Hon.  A.  Leo  Knott,  selected  Mr.  Spates  to 
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advocate  Mr.  Greeley's  cause  in  Pennsylvania,  In  that 
Stale,  under  lire  auspices  of  the  I Icmocralic  and  Liberal 
State  Central  Committee,  Mr.  Spates  traversed  broad  dis- 
tricts of  country,  delivering  speeches  sometimes  twice  a 
day.  lie  was  thus  frei|Uenlly  associated  with  men  ol 
national  reputation,  union)'  whom  were  United  Stales  Sen- 
ator Tipton,  of  Nebraska,  lion.  Gilbert  C.  Walker,  of 
Virginia,  and  Horace  Greeley.  In  1873  Mr.  Spates 
made  a speech  accepting  the  Reform  nomination  for  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  which  was  published  by  the 
Citizens’  Convention,  and  extensively  circulated  in  Balti- 
more. He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  Reform  move- 
ment of  1875,  when  lion.  ].  Morrison  Harris  was  candi- 
date for  Governor,  S.  Teackle  Wallis  for  Attorney-General 
of  the  State,  and  Henry  M.  Warfield  for  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more, and  delivered  numerous  speeches  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  counties.  On  the  4th  of  July  of  the 
above  year  he  delivered  an  address  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  under  the  auspices  of  Post 
7,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  subject  was  “ The  Relations  of  the  North 
and  South,”  and  it  was  an  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of 
reconciliation  and  peace.  His  address  was  published  by 
the  press  throughout  the  country,  everywhere  meeting  with 
the  highest  commendation.  In  1876  he  was  invited  by  the 
National  Republican  Committee  to  speak  in  the  interests 
of  the  Republican  party  during  the  memorable  campaign 
of  that  year.  He  was  at  the  great  Republican  ratification 
meeting  in  New  Jersey,  August  28.  He  spoke  for  two 
weeks  in  the  prominent  cities  of  Maine.  From  Maine  he 
went  to  New  York,  making  speeches  at  leading  points,  and 
thence  to  Ohio.  He  spoke  with  Senator  Blaine  and  others 
at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  the  other  principal  cities  of 
that  State.  11  is  addresses  were  always  well  received,  and 
Mr.  Hayes  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  his  efforts  as 
to  compliment  him  in  person,  and  extend  to  him  a special 
invitation  to  his  reception,  prior  to  his  leaving  Columbus 
Ohio,  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  President.  In  the  above 
campaign  Mr.  Spates  travelled  over  six  thousand  miles, 
and  delivered  hundreds  of  addresses.  In  1877  he  lectured 
through  New  F, upland  on  the  labor  revolt  of  that  period, 
speaking  in  Lowell,  Chelsea,  and  other  prominent  points, 
ably  defending  the  cause  of  labor.  The  same  year  he  de- 
livered a Fourth  of  July  address  at  Hampton  Beach,  New 
Hampshire,  Governor  Noyes,  the  present  United  Stales 
Minister  to  France,  being  one  of  the  speakers  on  that  oc- 
casion. In  1878  he  spoke  for  several  weeks,  by  special 
invitation,  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  in  behalf  of  hard 
money  and  the  Republican  ticket.  In  the  above  year  Mr. 
Spates  delivered  a Fourth  of  July  address  to  a large  as- 
sembly at  llarewood  Park,  Baltimore  County.  In  January, 
1879,  lie  was  appointed  Territorial  Secretary  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  On  February 
24,  ensuing,  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at 
Cheyenne,  the  capital  of  Wyoming. 
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family  very  extensively  connected,  whose  German  ances- 
tors were  among  the  original  settlers  in  Frederick  County, 
lie  received  a classical  education  at  Frederick  College, 
and  studied  law  with  Joseph  M.  Palmer,  a leading  member 
of  the  Frederick  liar,  to  which  Mr.  Trail  was  admitted  in 
1849.  In  February,  1851,  Mr.  Trail  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Ariana,  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  John  H. 
McElfresh,  and  with  his  bride  spent  the  following  sum- 
mer in  making  the  tour  of  Europe.  On  returning  home 
he  resumed  his  profession,  but  after  a year  or  two,  his 
health  being  impaired,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
care  of  his  large  estates.  He  also  found  great  enjoyment 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  literary  tastes,  and  his  range  of 
reading,  including  German  and  French  authors  in  their 
native'  tongues,  was  very  extensive.  He  was  for  some 
time  a contributor  to  Graham' s Magazine,  then  the  leading 
monthly,  and  to  The  World , a literary  paper  of  very  high 
standing,  edited  by  Park  Benjamin,  by  whom  his  contribu- 
tions were  much  valued.  Though  peremptorily  declining 
office,  Mr.  Trail  was  at  this  time  an  influential  leader  in 
the  councils  and  conventions  of  the  Whig  party,  and  fre- 
quently entertained  its  most  distinguished  representatives. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  came  forward 
promptly  as  a leader  of  the  Union  party  in  Western 
Maryland,  and  did  much  toward  influencing  public  senti- 
ment. He  wrote  the  first  address  on  this  subject  to  the 
people  of  his  county;  w'as  elected  President  of  the  Union 
League  of  Frederick  County;  appointed  an  Aide-de-camp 
by  Governor  Bradford,  and  organized  several  companies 
for  the  field.  I11  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Delegates;  served  as  Chairman  of  the  committees  on  Fed- 
eral Relations  and  on  Military  Affairs,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  session  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  the 
ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  im- 
portant duties.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  for  four  years.  Here  his  most  important  ser- 
vices were  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education, 
which  gave  to  the  State  its  present  system  of  public 
schools.  He  also  served  on  the  Judiciary  and  other  com- 
mittees with  United  States  Senator  Vickers,  Governor 
Bowie,  Jacob  Tome,  and  others,  always  commanding  the 
respect  and  attention  of  the  Senate  by  the  soundness  and 
correctness  of  his  views,  and  by  his  generosity  and  liberal- 
ity towards  his  political  opponents,  whJ  were  then  in  the 
minority.  With  them  he  was  always  on  terms  of  the  most 
pleasant  social  intercourse,  and  enjoyed  their  respect  and 
esteem  to  an' unusual  degree,  though  never  yielding  his 
convictions  of  right  and  duty.  At  the  close  of  his  term 
he  positively  declined  a re-election.  He  took  a warm  in- 
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terest  in  the  erection  of  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  Frederick,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee.  He  is  now  President  of  the  Farmers’  and 
Mechanics’  National  Bank,  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Frederick  Female  Seminary,  a large  and  prosperous 
institution  with  a liberal  endowment.  Colonel  Trail  is  a 
large  landholder,  owning  five  or  six  of  the  most  valuable 
and  highly  improved  farms  in  the  rich  and  fertile  county 
of  Frederick,  and  lying  chiefly  around  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  city.  In  June,  1877,  he  was  severely  injured 
by  a collision  between  two  trains  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  was  reported  among  the  killed.  For- 
tunately no  permanent  injury  was  sustained,  and  after 
some  weeks  of  suffering  he  was  entirely  restored.  Mr. 
Trail’s  library  is  very  choice,  containing  many  valuable 
illustrated  books.  lie  possesses  a fine  collection  of  paint- 
ings, and  has  a passion  for  music,  in  which  all  his  children 
excel,  lie  has  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 


John  R.,  Merchant,  was  born  at  Union  Bridge, 

• C'arroll  County,  Maryland,  October  17,  1817.  His 

CT*  father,  George  Cox,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
1 liam  Cox,  who  settled  in  America  in  1744  at  what  is 

4.  known  as  Cox’s  Mills,  Harford  County,  Maryland. 

The  former  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  served  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  Alexander  Talford,  a drygoods  merchant,  and 
ultimately  became  principal  business  manager  of  Mr. 
Talford’s  establishment.  He  married  Eliza  Ilopkins,  a 
Quakeress,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Union  Bridge, 
where  he  conducted  an  extensive  business  for  many  years. 
His  wife  died  and  left  one  son,  who  died  after  attaining 
manhood.  He  married  the  second  time  Miss  Sarah 
Roberts,  a Quakeress,  daughter  of  John  Roberts,  of  New 
Market,  Frederick  County,  Maryland.  Mr.  Cox’s  great- 
grandfather was  a native  of  England.  He  married  Mary 
Goldhawk,  who  became  a distinguished  minister  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  They  were  both  born  near  London, 
and  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Harford  County. 
William  Cox,  the  grandfather  of  ]ohn  R.  Cox,  inherited 
the  family  estate  known  as  Cox’s  Mills.  The  family  was 
always  distinguished  for  its  hospitality,  culture,  and  refine- 
ment. The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
family  of  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  of 
whom  one  of  the  former  and  three  of  the  latter  died  in 
early  life.  One  of  the  sons,  Dr.  E.  Cover  Cox,  is  a prac- 
ticing physician  in  Baltimore.  Another,  William  G.  Cox, 
is  principal  of  Number  One  Male  Grammar  School.  The 
younger  brother  and  the  sister  are  residing  at  the  old  home 
farm,  near  Union  Bridge.  John  R.  Cox  remained  upon 
his  father’s  farm  until  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  attend- 
ing to  general  farming  duties  and  assisting  his  father  in 
his  store.  He  went  to  school  at  intervals,  and  acquired 


the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  applying  himself 
to  study  at  such  times  as  his  other  occupations  would  per- 
mit. In  1843  he  entered  the  boarding  school  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Hallowed!  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  where  he 
remained  until  the  spring  of  that  year,  when  he  returned 
home  and  resumed  his  general  farm  work,  lie  returned 
to  Hallowell’s  the  ensuing  autumn,  where  he  remained 
until  spring,  and  again  returned  to  his  country  home.  Not 
having  a fancy  for  merchandising,  and  his  health  being 
impaired,  he  for  several  winters  was  employed  in  teach- 
ing country  schools,  and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits  during  the  intervening  summers.  In  1839  he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  the  public  school  at  Hanover,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  addition  to  a change  in  school  government 
introduced  new  methods  of  teaching,  based  upon  a system 
of  induction,  by  which  the  pupils  were  made  to  better 
comprehend  the  subjects  taught.  His  next  engagement  as 
a teacher  was  in  a school  near  his  father’s  farm,  which  he 
conducted  for  ten  months.  In  1842  he  became  a clerk  in 
a grocery  and  produce  store  in  Baltimore,  and  finally  en- 
tered into  business  on  his  own  account,  in  which  he  was 
very  successful.  In  1854  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Council.  Partly  through  his  instrumental- 
ity the  “Water  Works,”  then  the  monopoly  of  a corpora- 
tion, passed  into  the  control  of  the  city.  He  was  a strong 
advocate  of  the  five  million  dollar  loan  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  passage  of  which  measure  he  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  effecting.  The  resolution  of  in- 
quiry into  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  a paid  fire 
department  he  prepared  and  urged  the  adoption  of.  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Council  the  Susquehanna  Railroad 
and  other  roads  were  consolidated,  and  extended  to  Sun- 
bury,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  name  of  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral Railway.  In  1864  he  was  returned  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil, and  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  Whilst  thus  acting  he  announced  his  theory 
in  relation  to  “taxes,  the  expenses  of  the  city,  and  how  to 
regulate  them,”  which  excited  much  favorable  comment. 
He  claims  that  if  his  views  had  been  heeded,  the  taxpayers 
would  have  been  saved  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  1866 
Mr.  Cox  was  elected  by  the  City  Council  Finance  Com- 
missioner of  Baltimore  city,  his  colleague  being  Evan  T. 
Ellicott,  who  was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  Robert  M. 
Proud.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad  had  been  awarded,  and  the  work  was 
progressing.  Mr.  Cox  had  his  doubts  of  the  correctness 
of  the  estimates,  and  proposed  to  have  the  work  re- 
measured by  competent  engineers.  The  Mayor  and  Mr. 
Proud  united  with  him  in  the  proposition,  and  Mr.  Martin, 
by  the  approbation  of  the  railroad  directors,  was  selected 
for  that  purpose.  The  result  was  the  saving  of  many 
thousand  dollars  to  the  city.  Ilis  party  urged  his  accept- 
ance of  a nomination  for  the  Mayoralty,  which  he  posi- 
tively declined.  He  was  nominated  by  successive  con- 
ventions of  the  Republican  party  for  the  State  Senate  and 
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Congress,  without  being  consulted.  Mr.  Cox  lias  always 
been  an  earnest  and  efficient  worker  in  benevolent  enter- 
prises. For  a number  of  years  he  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Poor  Association  of  Baltimore,  and  look  a promi- 
nent part  ill  the  organization  of  the  Inebriate  Asylum, 
lie  was  one  of  the  incorporators,  and  was  elected  President 
of  the  House  of  Reformation  and  Instruction  for  Colored 
Children,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland  in  1870.  Under  his  administration  the  in- 
stitution has  proved  a great  success.  Mr.  Cox  took  an 
active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  free  summer  excur- 
sions for  poor  children,  and  has  served  on  the  most  impor- 
tant committees  connected  therewith.  At  different  times, 
for  more  than  ten  years,  through  the  public  press  and 
otherwise,  he  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Public  School  Commissioners  to  the  importance  of  teaching 
the  female  pupils  the  art  of  sewing.  Among  the  prominent 
positions  held  by  him  are  those  of  Trustee  of  the  Balti- 
more City  Almshouse,  and  Director  in  the  American 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  is  also  a Director  in  the 
Howard  Bank  of  Baltimore.  Whilst  Trustee  of  the  Alms- 
house, he  advocated  the  retention  of  the  farm  attached 
thereto,  as  a valuable  and  profitable  adjunct  of  the  institu- 
tion. His  views  were  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  were  at  variance  with  the 
public  sentiment  on  the  subject.  They,  however,  pre- 
vailed, and  the  beneficial  results  that  ensued  by  retaining 
and  working  the  farm  showed  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment 
and  his  practical  knowledge  of  farming.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cox  were  among  the  earliest  suggesters  and  promoters  of 
the  Kindergarten  system  of  education  in  Baltimore.  They 
established  a school  on  Eulaw  Street,  assisted  by  Eli  M- 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Cox’s  brother,  which  was  kept  up  about  two 
years.  Mr.  Cox  has  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the 
newspapers  on  subjects  of  public  interest,  and  has  delivered 
several  interesting  addresses,  notably  his  addresses  before 
the  Ciceronian  Lyceum  of  Baltimore  in  January,  1849,  on 
“ Usefulness,”  which  was  treated  in  so  able  a manner  as  to 
cause  its  publication  in  full  in  the  press  of  Baltimore,  and 
his  address  in  the  City  Council  on  the  occasion  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  While  at  Hanover, 
Pennsylvania,  he  contributed  to  the  Herald,  then  a leading 
journal  of  that  place,  a series  of  essays  pertaining  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  community,  which 
were  widely  read  and  commended.  He  also  wrote  two 
interesting  articles,  one  in  the  Baltimore  Herald,  a monthly 
paper,  and  one  in  the  Baltimore  Morning  Herald,  on  the 
subject  of  “ Inebriety,”  as  to  whether  it  is  a disease,  and 
suggesting  as  a remedy  the  confinement  of  inebriates,  and 
allowing  them  to  have  no  drink  except  alcoholic  and 
spirituous  liquors,  at  the  same  time  having  all  the  food 
which  they  eat  saturated  with  liquor,  and  the  very  air  they 
breathe  impregnated  with  it.  In  August,  1869,  Mr.  Cox 
married  Miss  Mary  M-  Land),  eldest  daughter  of  John  E. 
Lamb.  He  has  three  children  living,  George  Emmerson, 
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Hetty  Lamb,  and  John  Roberts  Cox.  As  were  his  ances- 
tors, so  also  is  Mr.  Cox,  an  earnest  and  efficient  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

?VASjrvARRlS,  Hon.  J.  Morrison,  Lawyer,  was  born  in 
t ipi 'j  Baltimore,  Maryland.  His  father,  Colonel  David 
Harris,  was  also  a Baltimorean  by  birth,  and 
tv.'  when  a very  young  man  joined  the  volunteers  who 
§5  went  West  to  put  down  the  famous  whiskey  rebellion. 
He  was  later  engaged  in  a large  Western  business  on  Howard 
Street,  Baltimore.  When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out  and 
the  safety  of  Baltimore  was  endangered  he  was  by  com- 
mon consent  placed  in  command  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
Volunteer  Artillerists,  in  raising  which  he  had  been  very 
active.  His  regiment  was  provided  with  a fine  park  of 
artillery,  and  did  gallant  service  in  the  defence  of  the 
city.  Three  of  his  companies  were  on  duty  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry during  the  bombardment,  while  a fourth  company 
participated  in  the  battle  of  North  Point.  Colonel  Harris, 
with  the  remaining  six  companies  of  his  regiment,  in  con- 
nection with  a corps  under  Commodore  Rogers  and  Cap- 
tain Stiles,  held  the  lines  thrown  up  for  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  the  city,  on  what  was  known  as  Loudenslager’s 
Hill,  and  now  in  part  occupied  as  Patterson’s  Park.  Some 
of  the  most  esteemed  and  honored  of  the  old  citizens  of 
Baltimore  were  among  the  officers  ami  aids  of  this  then 
celebrated  regiment.  Colonel  Harris  was  the  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  Association  of  the  Old  Defenders  of  Bal- 
timore. His  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  seventy-live  at 
the  residence  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Harris,  near 
Charlestown,  Virginia.  Mr.  J.  Morrison  Harris,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  received  a thorough  education,  not  only 
in  the  classical  languages  but  especially  in  mathematics 
and  general  literature,  at  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  consequence  of  an  affection  of  his  eyes,  which  for 
some  time  threatened  the  loss  of  sight,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  institution  before  graduation.  On  his  return  to 
Baltimore  Mr.  Harris  was  appointed  to  a clerkship  in  one 
of  (lie  banks.  In  this  position  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  many,  whose  friendship  he  secured  and  still  retains,  by 
his  frank  address  and  business  capacity.  In  connection 
with  Charles  Bradenbaugh,  his  accomplished  friend,  lie 
founded  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Baltimore 
while  in  the  service  of  the  bank,  and  in  association  with 
others  established  the  yearly  series  of  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association,  which  was  inaugurated  by  a 
most  remarkable  discourse  from  John  Quincy  Adams. 
While  in  the  bank  Mr.  Harris’s  talents  won  for  him  the 
regard  of  many  of  the  best  lawyers  of  the  Baltimore  bar, 
and  among  them  the  late  David  Stewart,  who  persuaded 
him  to  commence  the  study  of  ljt\y  in  his  office,  then  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  busiest  in  the  city.  There  he 
completed  the  course  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Soon 
after  entering  upon  practice  failing  health  induced  him  to 
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go  abroad  for  a year,  which  he  spent  in  visiting  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  France  and  Italy  his 
early  love  of  literature  and  art  so  thoroughly  revived  that 
on  his  return  to  the  United  Slates  lie  employed  much  of 
the  leisure  of  the  In  I yeai  in  | ire  pal  ing  u sei  ies  of  article:, 
for  the  luaga/ines  and  popular  lectures,  which  brought  him 
prominently  to  public  notice  by  their  eloquence.  Political 
attention  was  soon  drawn  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  Whig  candidate,  with  John  Pendleton  Kennedy, 
for  the  Legislature  of  Maryland.  lie  was  one  of  the 
Presidential  electors  in  the  “ Taylor  Campaign,”  and  aided 
by  his  numerous  speeches  in  carrying  Maryland  for  the 
hero  of  Buena  Vista.  In  185411c  accepted  the  nomination 
from  the  American  party  in  the  then  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Maryland,  in  which  he  lived,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Thirty -fourth  Congress,  lie  was  re-elected  to  the  Thirty - 
fifth  and  to  the  Thirty-sixth  congresses.  His  election  to 
the  second  of  these  congresses  was  contested  by  William 
P.  Preston,  whose  claim  was  not  recognized  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  third  by  Hon.  William 
Pinkney  Whyte.  Inthecontestwith  thisgentleman  the  reso- 
lution reported  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  proposing 
to  send  back  the  election  to  the  people  of  the  district  for  a 
new  poll,  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  nine  in  a House 
having  a Democratic  majority  of  eighteen.  In  both  these 
cases  Mr.  Harris,  of  course,  remained  the  sitting  member 
from  his  district.  During  his  six  years’ service  in  Congress 
Mr.  Harris  was  on  the  committees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  of  Naval  Affairs,  both  of  high  local  and 
national  importance.  As  member  of  the  Naval  Committee 
he  succeeded  in  having  passed  as  a substitute  for  the  lull 
reported  by  the  majority  of  that  committee  an  act  increas- 
ing the  pay  of  the  navy.  He  was  also  successful  in  procuring 
large  appropriations  in  the  interests  of  Baltimore  ; among 
which  was  one  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  I lie  improvement  of  its  river  and  harbor.  This  appro- 
priation was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan,  but  Mr.  Harris 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  bill  over  the 
President’s  veto.  He  also  succeeded  in  securing  an  ap- 
propriation of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  lor  the  pur- 
chase of  ground  and  erection  of  the  United  Stales  Court- 
house in  Baltimore.  He  was  further  able  to  arrange  the 
long-standing  claims  of  the  State  of  Maryland  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  In  the  excitement  of 
i860  Mr.  Harris  was  recognized  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  one  of  its  most  ardently  conservative  mem- 
bers in  all  the  fruitless  efforts  that  were  made  to  arrange 
the  difficulties  which  ended  in  secession  and  war.  He 
took  the  strongest  grounds  against  secession,  and  his  ap- 
peals touched  the  hearts  of  many  a Northern  as  well  as 
Southern  extremist.  But,  unfortunately,  men,  circum- 
stances, and  passion  ruled  the  hour;  and  when  the  time 
came  for  nominations  to  be  made  for  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress  he  was  tendered  a renomination  upon  condition 
that  lie  would  “sustain  all  the  measures  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 


administration,”  which,  because  ignorant  of  what  they 
might  be,  and  holding  such  a pledge  to  be  an  unworthy 
limitation  of  personal  and  independent  judgment,  he  de- 
clined lo  do.  Mr.  1 1 arris  has  not  been  an  active  politician 
since  that  period,  For  seveial  years  lie  lias  been  con- 
sidered a Democrat  in  his  district,  and  has.  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  at  all  elections  during  that  time.  Since 
the  war  ended  he  has  been  strictly  a professional  man,  save 
only  his  advocacy  of  the  recognition  by  the  registers  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  of  those  who  had  been  disfranchised  as 
a consequence  of  the  war.  In  1867,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  his  professional  engagements,  which  did  not  at 
the  time  permit  interruption,  Mr.  Harris  declined  the  honor 
of  a nomination  to  the  proposed  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion which  had  been  made  by  the  Democratic  Convention 
of  Baltimore  County,  his  name  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  list  and  receiving  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  Conven- 
tion. In  1875,  yielding  to  a most  urgent  appeal  which 
came  to  him  from  merchants,  business  men,  workmen,  and 
taxpayers  of  Baltimore  and  the  Stale  who  demanded  the 
services  of  a firm,  aide,  honest  man,  Mr.  Harris  permitted 
his  name  to  be  used  as  the  candidate  on  the  Citizen’s  Re- 
form ticket  for  Governor.  In  this  election  Mr.  Harris  re- 
ceived a large  majority  over  his  opponent  in  the  counties 
of  the  State,  but,  under  circumstances  locally  well  known, 
that  vote  was  reversed  in  the  city.  He  organized  the 
movement  that  has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  splendid 
building  occupied  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Baltimore,  and  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Building  Fund.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  a member  of  “ The  Committee  ” of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  in  1854,  as  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee,  submitted  plans  for  the  new  church  on  Madi- 
son and  Park  streets,  and  continued  to  act  as  Chairman 
until  the  completion  of  the  work.  He  has  always  been  a 
warm  friend  and  earnest  and  vigorous  advocate  of  the 
Baltimore  system  of  public  education. 


ilFlfft  IK'VIT*.  PttiNKAS  J.,  Medical  Director  United 

States  Navy,  the  third  son  of  Dr.  J.  Ilorwitz, 

sru™,u.  was  )Jorn  in  Baltimore  March  r,  1822.  He  sui- 
ts $ 

Udied  medicine  under  Professor  Nathan  R.  Smith, 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1844.  He  afterwards  continued  his  medical  studies  at  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1847,  and  was  immediately  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
squadron  then  blockading  the  coast  of  Nfexieo.  Soon  after 
reporting  for  duty  in  the  blockading  squadron  he  was  se- 
lected lo  take  charge  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Fronlera 
de  Tobasco,  and  continued  in  that  responsible  position 
until  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war.  On  reaching  home, 
in  recognition  of  his  efficiency  in  Mexico,  he  was  detailed 
by  the  Navy  Department  for  duty  on  board  the  frigate  (.011- 
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stitution,  llien  filling  out  for  the  Mediterranean  squadron. 

1 le  was  promoted  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  in  1853.  In 
1854  he  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Joseph  Parker 
Norris,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  l)r.  Horwit/.  continued  to 
lie  actively  employed  at  sea  until  1859,  when  he  was  ten- 
dered and  accepted  the  position  of  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Navy  Department. 
This  position  he  held  until  1865.  Owing  to  the  feeble 
health  of  the  Surgeon-General,  the  labors  of  the  Bureau 
fell  almost  entirely  upon  Dr.  Horwitz,  whose  eminent 
executive  ability,  devotion  to  duty,  honesty,  economy,  and 
capacity  were  fully  displayed  during  the  four  years  of  the 
late  war,  which  necessitated  intense  labor  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  complicated  duties  of  his  office.  When  the 
war  broke  out  the  navy  consisted  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
vessels,  which  were  distributed  throughout  the  world.  At 
the  termination  of  hostilities  there  were  some  seven  hun- 
dred ships  in  commission,  all  actively  engaged  on  duty. 
These  had  to  be  kept  supplied  with  surgeons,  apotheca- 
ries, nurses,  medicines,  medical  stores,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia that  go  to  make  up  an  efficient  medical  depart- 
ment. The  superintendence  of  this  work  fell  almost 
entirely  upon  Dr.  Horwitz,  and  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  war  it  is  not  known  that  there  was  a single  com- 
plaint made  against  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
On  the  death  of  his  predecessor  Dr.  Horwitz  was  at 
once  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Surgeon-General,  which 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  navy, 
a corps  numbering  in  its  ranks  some  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  men  of  the  country.  Dr.  Horwitz  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
1869,  alter  a service  of  more  than  ten  years  at  the  Navy 
Department.  In  1871  Dr.  Horwitz  was  promoted  to 
Medical  Inspector,  and  in  1873  1°  Medical  Director, 
which  rank,  the  highest  in  the  corps,  he  now  holds.  Since 
1869  he  has  been  stationed  at  Philadelphia.  During  the 
year  1877  Dr.  Horwitz  met  with  a severe  blow  in  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  : “ She  was  per- 
fect.'' In  the  hitler  part  of  the  same  year  he  also  lost  his 
eldest  son,  Dr.  Theodore  Horwitz,  a young  man  of  rare 
qualities  of  both  head  and  heart,  who  graduated  at  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished honors  in  a class  numbering  more  than  five 
hundred  students,  and  who  also  subsequently  passed  at  the 
head  of  a competitive  examination  for  the  position  of  Resi- 
dent Physician  at  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  a post 
that  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  rising  young  medical 
men  of  that  city.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Horwitz  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age.  “ Had  he 
lived,”  the  present  head  of  American  surgery  said  of  him, 
“ he  would  certainly  have  made  his  mark  in  the  medical 
world,  for  so  much  enthusiasm,  so  much  talent,  and  so 
much  industry  could  not  have  failed  to  have  made  him  a 
distinguished  surgeon." 


f^ORWITZ,  Du.  J,,  a Physician  and  Scholar  of  much 
distinction,  was  born  near  Berlin,  the  capital  of 
Prussia,  July  6,  1783.  He  came  to  this  country 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  in  order 
that  he  might  in  the  New  World  enjoy  that  liberty 
of  action  and  free  expression  of  opinion  wdiich  were  then 
denied  to  the  subjects  of  his  native  land  ; for  he  then 
worshipped  liberty  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  as  he  sub- 
sequently, in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood  and  the  maturity 
of  his  intellect,  frequently  fought  her  battles  both  with 
his  pen  and  voice.  In  Boston,  where  he  for  a time  re- 
sided, he  attained  great  distinction  as  a fine  classical 
scholar,  a profound  thinker,  and  an  eloquent  lecturer.  He 
was  thus  brought  into  association,  and  in  many  cases  into 
intimacy,  with  the  leading  thinkers  and  statesmen  of  the 
then  infant  republic,  and  became,  amongst  others,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Rush, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  distinguished  both  as  a physician 
and  a statesman.  Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Rush  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine,  and  was,  in  one  course,  gradu- 
ated M.D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  that  time 
the  most  celebrated  seat  of  medical  learning  in  America, 
numbering  as  it  did  among  its  professors  Rush,  Wistar, 
Physick,  Dorsey,  Barton,  and  Coxe,  a galaxy  of  names 
that  has  certainly  never  been  surpassed  and  rarely  equalled 
at  one  time  in  the  halls  of  any  medical  College.  Dr. 
Horwitz  settled  in  Baltimore  shortly  after  receiving  his 
medical  degree,  where  for  nearly  forty  years  he  continued 
the  practice  of  his  profession  with  success  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  June  30,  1852.  He  was  especially  distinguished 
as  a linguist,  speaking  and  writing  many  languages,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  with  fluency  and  accuracy.  In  the 
English  language  he  attained  great  proficiency,  speaking 
it  with  the  ease  and  correctness  of  a cultured  American, 
and  writing  it  with  the  force  and  elegance  of  an  accom- 
plished scholar.  He  published  many  monographs  on 
medical,  scientific,  and  general  subjects,  some  of  which 
were  highly  commended  for  their  learning  and  power  of 
thought  as  well  by  the  reviews  of  this  country  as  by 
those  of  Europe.  Until  the  day  of  his  death  he  continued 
the  studious  habits  of  his  early  life,  and  was  constantly 
engaged  in  adding  to  the  vast  store  of  learning  and  to  the 
scholarship  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished.  In  1840 
Dr.  Horwitz,  having  been  accredited  by  President  Van 
Buren  as  special  bearer  of  dispatches  to  our  embassies  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  returned  to  Europe,  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  a third  of  a century,  lie  remained  abroad  many 
months,  travelling  over  the  greaterj  part  of  England  and 
the  Continent,  and  noting  the  great  changes  that  had  taken 
place  during  his  long  absence.  1 1 is  familiarity  with  most 
of  the  language's  of  modern  Europe  rendered  his  trip  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  and  interesting,  and  enabled  him  to  form 
his  own  judgment  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars 
and  sav<ins  of  the  Old  World  whom  he  met  during  his 
sojourn  there.  The  accounts  which  he  gave  of  them  on 
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his  return  were  most  charming  ami  allractive,  possessing, 
as  he  iliil,  conversational  powers  of  the  highest  order.  In 
1817  Dr.  Ilorwitz  married  Debby  Andrews,  the  daughter 
of  Major  John  Andrews,  of  New  York.  Ily  this  marriage 
lie  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  continued  to  reside 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  are  well  Known  and  promi- 
nent members  of  the  bar  of  that  city  ; the  fourth,  Dr.  I’.  J. 
IlorwiU,  is  now  Medical  Director,  and  was  formerly  Sur- 
geon-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  Chief  of 
the  liureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


sORGAN,  Gi  rard  E.,  M.D.,  was  born,  February 
6,  1S28,  at  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  He  was 


the  sixth  son  of  the  Rev.  Gerard  Morgan,  a 
well-known  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
Rosanna,  'daughter  of  General  Brown,  of  Vir- 
ginia. Dr.  Morgan  came  to  Maryland  early  in  life  and 
became  identified  with  the  interests  of  that  city.  He  re- 
ceived a good  education,  and  studied  medicine  with  the 
late  Dr.  Augustus  Riggs,  of  Howard  County,  and  was 
graduated  at  the  Washington  College  of  Baltimore  in 
1852.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  Baltimore,  and  married  Miss  Caroline  Peyton, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Y.  Peyton.  In  1861  and  1862  Dr. 
Morgan  was  Assistant  Health  Commissioner,  and  in 
1863  and  1864  Health  Commissioner  of  Baltimore  city, 
lie  was  also  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Board  of  Enrolment 
of  the  Third  District  of  Maryland.  He  occupied  various 
positions  of  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  medical  and 
other  societies,  of  which  he  was  an  attentive  and  much- 
loved member.  1 1 is  genial  manners  and  steadfast  friend- 
ship endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  the  poor 
were  especially  his  friends.  He  was  Surgeon  to  the 
Boys’  Home,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  summer 
excursions  for  the  poor.  He  died  suddenly  December  1, 
1874. 


rORWlTZ,  Benjamin  E.,  Lawyer,  is  the  youngest 
A son  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  Ilorwitz,  a prominent 
physician  and  distinguished  scholar,  who  settled 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  in  Baltimore  March  16,  1831,  and  was  educated  at 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  and  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  Princeton,  lie  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
1849,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Baltimore  in  1851. 
He  has  ever  since  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  the  Maryland  bar,  and  has  enjoyed  almost  from  the  first 
to  the  present  moment  a large  and  lucrative  practice.  lie 
was  for  many  years  extensively  engaged  in  the  trial  of  causes, 
many  of  great  importance,  in  the  courts  of  Baltimore  and 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  but  having  amassed 


an  independent  fortune  by  his  ability,  skill,  and  success  in 
the  courts,  he  has  latterly  devoted  himself  more  to  office 
practice  and  counsel  than  to  the  labor  and  anxiety  of  the 
trial  of  causes,  although  he  is  yet  considerably  engaged 
in  the  latter.  As  a speaker  and  debater  Mr.  Ilorwitz  is 
clear,  logical,  and  convincing.  ilis  language  is  well 
chosen,  and  he  R exceedingly  fluent.  His  conversational 
powers  are  of  a high  order,  and  he  is  either  entertaining 
or  instructive  as  the  occasion  may  require,  but  always 
agreeable  and  attractive,  abounding  in  anecdote  anil  illus- 
tration, which  his  strong  memory  enables  him  to  have  ever 
at  command.  Mr.  Ilorwitz  has  travelled  extensively  both 
in  Europe  and  this  country,  is  a fine  belles-lettres  scholar, 
has  much  literary  and  artistic  culture,  and  commands  a 
ready  and  forcible  pen,  which  in  leisure  moments  he  has 
occasionally,  either  for  amusement  or  from  motives  of 
patriotism,  devoted  to  the  press.  Although  a life-long'’ 
Democrat  in  politics  he  has  never  sought  or  accepted  pub- 
lic office,  having  confined  himself  almost  uninterruptedly 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1862  Mr.  Ilorwitz 
married  Louisa  E.  Gross,  the  talented  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  surgeon,  Professor  S.  I). 
Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  this  marriage  has  two  sons 
and  one  daughter. 


HjORGAN,  WtLjiUR  I’.,  M.D.,  was  born,  February 
25,  1841,  in  Jefferson  County,  Virginia,  and  is 
of  Welsh-English  descent,  his  father,  Rev.  N.  J. 
Brown  Morgan,  D.D.,  having  descended  from  the 
family  of  Morgans,  long  established  in  Flintshire, 
Wales.  His  mother,  Mary  E.  Phelps,  was  a daughter  of 
Rev.  Elisha  Phelps,  who  emigrated  with  his  father  and 
brothers  from  England  and  settled  in  Virginia  in  the  last 
century,  where  he  married  Rachel  Payne,  daughter  of 
Henry  Payne,  of  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  Elizabeth  Kurtz, 
whose  father  had  been  driven  from  home  by  one  of  the 
German  revolutions,  and  who  had  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Paynes  were  of  English  origin  and  Quaker  faith. 
Josias  Payne  resided  for  a time  in  the  Quaker  settlements 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  of  his  descendants  settled  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Dr.  Morgan  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Virginia,  where  he 
received  a good  English  and  classical  education.  As  a 
boy  he  was  shy  and  mischievous,  giving  most  of  his  spare 
time  to  reading  and  the  use  of  tools,  as  he  had  a taste  for 
mechanics,  andVould  go  long  distances  to  see  and  examine 
machinery.  After  leaving  school  he  went  to  a farm  in 
Virginia  belonging  to  his  grandmother,  l|ie  old  home  of 
her  family,  where  he  remained  until  1858,  w hen  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  Baltimore  Christian  Advocate,  then  being 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baltimore  Conference. 
After  remaining  there  some  time  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  1 )r.  John  I ..  Gibbons,  of  Washington,  1).  G. 
In  the  fall  of  i860  lie  entered  as  student  at  the  Maryland 
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University.  In  the  spring  of  1 86 1 lie  was  appointed  | 
Clinical  Assistant  to  tlie  lialtiinore  Infirmary  or  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  graduated, 
March  i,  1862.  While  in  the  Infirmary  Dr.  Morgan  had 
under  his  care  several  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment  who  were  wounded  April  19,  iK6i,one 
of  whom,  S.  II.  Needham,  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
the  civil  war.  Dr.  Morgan,  though  Southern  hy  birth,  edu- 
cation, and  sympathies,  could  not  accept  disunion,  and 
therefore  entered  the  Federal  Army  in  1862,  where  he  re- 
mained as  Assistant  Army  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., and  Surgeon 
Ninth  Maryland  Regiment  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
then  made  several  trips  to  Kuropein  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
steamers,  and  finally  settled  down  to  practice  his  profession 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  1867.  During  the  first  few  years 
of  his  practice  he  was  quite  a voluminous  contributor  to  the 
daily  and  weekly  press,  continuing  a habit  which  he  had 
indulged  in  for  years  as  an  occasional  and  war  correspond- 
ent of  various  papers.  A series  of  his  articles  on  educa- 
tion in  the  Maryland  School  Journal  was  thus  noticed  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun:  “On  education,  by  Dr.  Wilbur  P. 
Morgan,  of  our  city,  an  eminent  physician,  is  precisely  to 
the  point,  presenting  a common-sense  view  of  the  subject. 
Whilst  not  condemning  a classical  course  of  studies,  it 
presents  with  much  force  the  superior  importance  of  a good 
thorough  English  education  upon  the  intuitive  system, 
which  will  prove  especially  useful  to  nine  out  of  ten  who 
enter  upon  the  world  of  business  life  to  carve  out  their  own 
fortunes  and  triumphs,”  etc.  Becoming  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  theory  of  evolution  as  early  as  i860,  Dr.  Mor- 
gan determined  to  verify  it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  which  he 
did  by  a series  of  experiments  upon  pigeons,  extending 
over  a number  of  years.  The  results  were  published  in  the 
papers  of  the  day  for  the  benefit  of  breeders.  Many  of 
the  articles  were  republished  in  England  in  the  London 
Review  and  L.ondon  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  January 
25,  1875,  which  thus  speaks  of  the  value  of  the  articles: 

“ 1 only  wish  we  possessed  an  M.I).  or  M.R.C.S.  who, 
being  a fancier,  had  the  happy  literary  gifts  of  Dr.  Morgan. 
Interesting  writers  as  poultry  or  pigeon  writers  are  doubly 
valuable,  as  their  articles  attract  the  attention  of  non-fan- 
ciers, who  being  attracted  become  not  'infrequently  ardent 
fanciers;  such  a writer  is  Dr.  Morgan.”  The  Maryland 
Republican , December  5,  1874,  in  an  editorial,  thus  refers 
to  the  subject : “ Color,  form,  size,  and  even  its  hereditary 
conditions  of  nervous  system  can  be  changed,  Brown- 
Sequard,  the  eminent  scientist,  having  by  direct  experiment 
upon  guinea-pigs  produced  a strain  in  which  epilepsy  has 
become  hereditary.  Dr.  Wilbur  P.  Morgan  has  also  been 
engaged  for  some  years  experimenting  on  pigeons,  the  re- 
sults of  some  of  his  experiments  having  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  (he  Bulletin,  Landers'  Journal , and  other 
papers,  being  of  a highly  interesting  nature  to  the  pigeon 
fanciers  and  natural  philosophers.’’  Of  late  years,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  articles  for  medical  journals,  Dr.  Mor- 


gan has  written  but  little,  a rapidly  increasing  practice 
demanding  most  of  his  lime.  February  26,  187(1,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  I adage  Dickson,  of  Philadelphia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Professor  S.  11.  Dickson,  M l)  , of  Jefferson 
College,  formerly  of  the  Universities  of  New  York  and 
South  ( ‘arolina. 


jORGAN,  Ricv.  Gerakd,  was  born  June  8,  1784, 
and  died  March  17,  1846,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  w'as  a native  of  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  and  of  Welsh  descent,  his  an- 
cestors having  been  established  in  Wales  formally 
centuries.  His  father,  Nicholas  Morgan,  married  a Welsh 
lady,  Mary  Butler,  daughter  of  Absalom  Butler,  and  set- 
tled in  Maryland,  where  they  brought  up  a large  family  of 
children.  Gerard  in  early  life  attached  himself  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  “ was  active  and  useful 
in  his  neighborhood  as  a youth  of  much  promise.  In  the 
spring  of  1806  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Baltimore 
Conference,  and  appointed  to  Berkeley  Circuit,  Virginia, 
and  thenceforth  till  death  was  an  honored  minister  of  that 
denomination.”  “ He  was  a man  of  great  purity  of  man- 
ner and  of  life;  through  forty  years  of  effective  ministerial 
labor  the  slightest  imputation  of  evil  never  rested  upon 
his  name.  11  is  intellect  was  clear  and  penetrating,  his 
judgment  sound  and  weli  balanced,  because  ever  under 
the  control  of  a strong  vein  of  common  sense.  He  was, 
therefore,  seldom  found  in  error ; while  constancy  and 
firmness  of  mind,  which  were  the  principal  elements  of  his 
character,  preserved  him  from  thbte  Vacillations  and  incon- 
sistencies which  often  render  the  pbw-er  of  even  genius 
useless  and  its  possessor  contemptible.”  “ In  common  with 
other  preachers  of  his  class  his  earlier  labors  were  labors 
of  great  toil  and  privation,  travelling  extensively,  as  they 
frequently  had  to  do,  through  the  then  sparsely  populated 
portions  of  Northwestern  and  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Northern,  Western,  and  Middle  Virginia.”  In  1810  he 
married  Miss  Rosanna  Brown,  daughter  of  General  Brown, 
of  Bath  County,  Virginia.  They  had  seven  sons,  N.  J. 
Brown,  LyttlctonF.,  Tillotson  A.,  J.  Asbury,  Romulus  G., 
Gerard  F..,  and  D.  Clinton,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Har- 
riet A.  Riggs. 


P?ORRIS,  William  FI.,  M.D.,  was  born  near  Liberty, 
Frederick  County,  Maryland,  March  29,  1829. 
His  parents’  names  were  Nelson  and  Elizabeth 
Maria  Norris  ; his  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Hart- 
sock.  He-  is  a lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Robert 
Bruce.  His  great-grandfather,  John  Haijimond  Norris, 
came  to  America  from  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in  St.  Mary's  County,  Mary- 
land. 1 le  was  accompanied  by  three  brothers, one  of  whom 
settled  near  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  another  in  Virginia, 
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and  the  third  in  one  of  the  New  England  States.  John 
Norris,  the  grandfather  of  the  doctor,  located  on  a farm 
near  Middlelnirg,  Carroll  County,  Maryland.  1 1 is  son, 
Nelson,  father  o(  l)r.  William  II.,  was  brought  up  on  the 
farm,  lie  had  three  brothers  and  lour  sisters,  only  two 
of  whom  are  now  living.  1 )r.  Norris’s  mother  was  of  Her- 
man descent,  her  grandfather,  Daniel  Ilartsock,  having 
emigrated  from  Germany  in  1765.  lie  settled  in  Frederick 
County,  Maryland,  lie  was  a farmer,  and  died  in  1824, 
leaving  a large  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  The  doc- 
tor’s parents  had  six  children,  two  of  whom  are  deceased. 
His  school  education  began  in  a country  school  near  Mid- 
dleburg,  Maryland,  which  he  attended  six  months  of  the 
year,  including  the  winter  season,  and  worked  on  the  farm 
the  other  six  months.  In  1842  his  father  sold  his  farm  in 
Maryland  and  removed  to  Winchester,  Preble  County,  Ohio. 
They  made  the  journey  across  the  mountains  to  the  place 
of  their  destination  in  wagons,  requiring  thirty-one  days  to 
complete  it.  While  in  Ohio  Dr.  Norris  entered  Oxford 
College,  and  remained  there  two  years.  In  1845  his  father 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  West  returned  to  Frederick 
County,  Maryland,  William  H.  accompanying  him.  His 
father  becoming  somewhat  reduced  in  circumstances  moved 
to  Baltimore  the  following  year.  William  remained  in 
Frederick  County  and  taught  a private  school  near  Union- 
ville.  lie  subsequently  taught  in  Harford,  Baltimore,  and 
Kent  counties  until  1851.  While  teaching  near  Chester- 
town,  in  the  latter  county,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Wayland,  who  generously  tendered  him  the 
use  of  his  medical  library,  of  which  he  availed  himself  un- 
til the  fall  of  1852.  He  then  went  to  Baltimore  and  entered 
the  office  of  Professor  Nathan  R.  Smith.  He  also  attended 
two  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  University  of  Mary- 
land, of  which  Dr.  Smith  was  Professor  of  Surgery.  He 
graduated  in  the  spring  of  1854,  receiving  the  degree  of 
M.D.  from  the  Provost,  lion  John  T.  Kennedy.  He  lo- 
cated in  Baltimore,  and  pursued  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion until  t8()i.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he  was  appointed 
by  Mayor  Holland,  Health  Warden,  and  attached  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  which  position  he  filled  until  1862.  In 
September,  iSfil,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Brad- 
ford a Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  remaining  in 
Baltimore  for  the  examination  of  recruits  until  March, 
1862,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Newport  News,  Virginia. 
At  that  place  he  rendered  valuable  service  in  caring  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  at  the  sinking  of  the  frigates  Cumber- 
land and  Congress  in  Hampton  Roads  by  the  Confederate 
ram  Merrimac.  He  was  with  General  Mansfield  at  the 
evacuation  of  Norfolk  ; and  in  the  summer  of  1862  had 
charge  ol  the  hospitals  at  Hampton  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  General  McClellan’s  army  operating  against 
Richmond.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General 
Max  Webber  at  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antic- 
tarn,  and  in  1863  upon  the  staff  of  Generals  Kelly  and 
Morris,  rendering  his  professional  services  from  Martins- 


burg,  Virginia,  to  Point  of  Rocks,  Maryland.  He  was  at 
the  capture  of  Milroy,  at  Winchester,  and  upon  the  staff 
of  General  Noah  I,.  Jeffries  in  Baltimore  from  July  to 
October  of  that  year,  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  was  Chief 
Medical  Officer  at  Port  Delaware,  where  there  were  about 
fourteen  thousand  Confederate  prisoners.  In  the  summer 
ol  the  same  year  he  was  in  front  of  Parkersburg,  Virginia, 
and  for  five  months  rendered  valuable  services  in  the 
trenches  during  the  siege.  In  1865  he  was  Assistant  Sur- 
geon at  McKein’s  Mansion  Hospital,  in  Baltimore  ; in  1866 
Examiner  of  Pensioners  for  Baltimore,  and  was  also  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Swann  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Registers  of  Voters  for  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In  1872  he 
received  an  appointment  in  the  Baltimore  Custom-house. 
In  1854  Dr.  Norris  married  Miss  Mary  Louisa  Cooper,  of 
Chestertown,  Maryland.  By  that  marriage  he  had  two 
children:  Clinton  Cooper,  now  living  in  Baltimore,  and' 
Mary  Louisa,  who  died  in  infancy.  Their  mother  died  in 
1856.  In  1862  he  married  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Sutee,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  S.  Sutee,  Esq.,  a prominent  citizen  of 
Baltimore  for  the  last  half  century.  That  gentleman  has 
been  a member  of  the  City  Council  for  eight  years,  and  for 
some  time  during  Mayor  Jerome’s  administration  acted  as 
Mayor.  He  was  Water  Engineer  for  the  city  of  Baltimore 
from  1855  to  1866.  All  the  water-works  in  and  around 
the  city  were  projected  and  built  under  his  superintendence. 
Mr.  Sutee  was  an  active  official  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  many  years.  Through  his  instru- 
mentality Exeter,  Monument,  and  Harford  Avenue  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  churches  were  built.  By  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Sutee  the  doctor  has  three  children  : William  Sutee, 
Ellen  Morris,  and  Milton  Dosh,  all  living  in  Baltimore. 
Prom  his  youth  Dr.  Norris  has  been  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  several  years  was 
actively  engaged  in  Sunday-school  work.  Politically  he 
was  originally  a Democrat.  His  first  vote  was  cast  for 
Franklin  Pierce,  for  President.  In  1861  he  supported  the 
Union  cause,  and  from  that  time  has  adhered  to  the  Repub- 
lican party.' 


&KOLDSBOROUGH,  Hon.  Bkicu  John,  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  Slate  of  Maryland,  was  born  in 
Cambridge  May  30,  1803.  1 1 is  father,  Dr.  Rich- 

ard Goldsborough,  was  a well  known  and  highly  re- 
spected citizen  of  Dorchester  County.  He  married 
Miss  Achsali  Worthington,  of  Anne  Arundel  County.  The 
first  American  ancestor  of  the  family  was  the  Hon.  Robert 
Goldsborough^  of  a distinguished  family  iji  England.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1(170,  and  here  acquired 
as  a lawyer  a state  and  national  reputation.  In  the  war 
of  1812,  though  only  nine  years  of  age,  young  Goldsbor- 
ough was  enlisted  as  a drummer  in  a company  of  infantry 
raised  in  Cambridge  by  Colonel  Bryan,  and  served  till  the 
close  of  hostilities.  On  the  completion  of  his  preparatory 
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land),  Judge  pdward  Hammond,  A.  Leo  Knott  (State’s 
Attorney  of  Baltimore  city),  and  Alexander  Evans  were 
members.  lle  also  served  upon  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
Voted  for  Governor  Swann  for  United  States  Senator,  who 
declined,  and  afterwards  voted  for  Hon.  Philip  E.  Thomas 
for  the  same  position.  November  4,  1873,  he  was  elected 
upon  the  Democratic  Conservative  ticket  State  Senator 
from  the  Second  Legislative  District  of  Baltimore  city,  for 
the  term  of  four  years,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land. During  the  session  of  1874,  he  served  upon  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  Hon.  Judge  William  II.  Tuck,  Chair- 
man ; also  upon  the  Committee  on  Education,  Corpora- 
tions, and  Elections,  and  as  Chairman  upon  the  Committee 
on  Labor  ami  Immigration;  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of 
the  bill  to  extend  the  limits  of  Baltimore  city  ; also  filed  a 
very  extended  minority  report  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  City  Passenger  Railway 
Company  of  Baltimore,  and  a minority  report  from  the 
same  committee  upon  the  bill  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  State,  making  the  Governor  or  any  other  officer  in- 
eligible to  the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  which  are 
among  the  documents  of  the  Senate  of  1874.  He  voted 
for  Hon.  William  Pinkney  Whyte  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor, who  was  then  Governor  of  the  State,  and  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  of  Senator  ; and  voted  for  Hon.  James 
B.  Groome  for  Governor,  who  was  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly.  He  took  especial  interest  in  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  being  an  earnest  and  fluent 
speaker  was  prominent  in  all  the  debates  upon  important 
questions.  Though  the  youngest  member  of  the  Senate 
he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  in- 
dustrious. The  Baltimore  GaziHc  ( Democratic)  of  April 
4,  1874,  editorially  commenting  upon  his  course,  said  : 
“ The  work  accomplished  by  the  Hon.  Francis  P.  Stevens, 
Senator  from  the  Second  Legislative  District  of  Baltimore 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  entitles  him 
to  the  thanks  and  confidence  of  his  constituents.”  He 
was  prominently  mentioned  for  President  of  the  Senate  of 
1876,  but  declined  to  be  a candidate.  During  that  session 
was  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  ; served  upon 
the  ( ommitlee  on  federal  Relations  and  Printing;  also 
was  the  Chairman  ol  the  Joint  Committee  of  both  Douses 
upon  the  "Centennial.”  He  was  one  of  the  most  able 
and  industrious  members  of  the  Senate,  lie  introduced 
and  supported  the  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
proper  commemoration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  American  Independence,  and  it  was  his  earnest  efforts 
which  secured  the  appropriation  to  erect  the  Maryland 
Building  in  the  grounds  o(  the  Centennial  Exposition,  lle 
was  tally  identified  w ith  all  matters  of  public  interest,  and 
had  in  charge  all  matters  of  special  interest  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  lie  was  a member  of  the  Congress  of  Authors 
which  met  at  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  July  x, 
1876,  and  contributed  a sketch  for  deposit  of  lion.  John 
Henry,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Maryland,  member  of  the  Con- 


tinental Congress,  and  first  United  States  Senator  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  At  the  adjournment  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Authors,  they  proceeded  to 
the  great  celebration  of  the  day  held  in  commemoration 
of  the  passage  of  Richard  Henry  Lee’s  resolution  of  July 
2,  1776,  “ That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  a right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States,”  etc.  Very  ex- 
tensive platforms  had  been  erected  in  the  square  in  the  rear 
of  Independence  Hall,  and  avast  concourse  of  people  had 
assembled,  filling  the  entire  inclosure.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Hon.  William  S.  Stokley,  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia ; Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of  Massachusetts  ; Gov- 
ernor Lippitt,  of  Rhode  Island;  Hon.  Frederick  De  Pey- 
ster,  of  New  York  ; when  Mr.  Stevens  was  unexpectedly 
called  upon  by  the  Chairman,  lion.  William  Wallace,  to 
address  the  multitude  in  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  I..  q>.  C. 
Lamar,  of  Mississippi,  who  had  been  unavoidably  pre- 
vented from  being  present.  He  promptly  responded,  and 
delivered  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  appropriate  ad- 
dresses of  the  day.  He  was  followed  by  Hon.  Benjamin 
Harris  Brewster.  The  occasion  was  a notable  one,  and 
was  the  introduction  of  the  National  Centennial  Com- 
memoration. During  the  years  1876-77  Mr.  Stevens  was 
a Manager  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  House 
of  Refuge,  appointed  by  Mayor  Latrobe,  serving  upon  the 
Executive  Committee.  October  24,  1877,  he  was  elected 
upon  the  Democratic  Conservative  ticket  to  the  Second 
Branch  of  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore  for  two  years, 
representing  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  wards.  Was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  Education,  and 
Parks;  also  served  upon  the  committees  on  Health,  House 
of  Refuge,  Enrolment,  and  Printing.  Was  reappointed 
by  Mayor  Latrobe  in  1878  Manager  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  but  was  ineligible  on  account  of  being  a member 
of  the  City  Council.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  since  i860.  Is  also  a member  of  Fi- 
delity Lodge  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  ; also  of 
Phoenix  Chapter  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  Baltimore  Com- 
mandery  Knights  Templar. 


^PySlIYTE,  Hon.  Wii.ijam  Pinknky,  United  States 
Senator,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  August  9,  1824. 
His  father  was  Joseph  Whyte,  and  his  grand- 
Ja”  * father  was  Dr.  John  Campbell  Whyte,  a na- 
ef  tive  of  Ireland,  who  settled  in  Baltimore  in  the 
early  pari  of  the  nineteenth  century,  where  he  enjoyed 
great  eminence  as  a physician.  1 1 is  grandfather  oh  the 
maternal  side  was  the  distinguished  orator  and  statesman, 
William  Pinkney.  The  subject  ol  this  sketch  received 
his  education  through  private  instruction  and  at  the  Balti- 
more College.  After  serving  eighteen  months  as  clerk  in 
the  banking  house  of  George  Peabody  he  entered  the  l aw 
School  of  Harvard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore 
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liar  in  1S46.  lie  served  in  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 
in  the  session  of  1S47-8.  In  1848  he  was  Judge  Advo- 
cate of  a court-martial  at  the  Naval  Academy.  In  1S51 
he  was  a Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  a Whig 
district,  hut  was  defeated,  lie  was  elected  Comptroller  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  in  1853.  In  1857  he  was  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Congress  against  the  Know-Noth- 
ings, but  was  defeated  in  the  (Jonse  of  Representatives 
by  a small  majority.  In  1S68  he  was  a delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  On  the  appointment  of 
Reverdy  Johnson  as  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned.  He  served  in 
the  Senate  from  July  14.,  1868,  until  March  4,  1869.  In 
November,  1871,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Maryland, 
and  resigned  the  office  to  enable  the  Legislature  to  elect 
his  successor  on  his  having  been  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  lie  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  March  4, 
1875,  his  term  of  service  being  six  years.  Mr.  Whyte 
ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  bar, 
and  has  attained  great  eminence  as  a political  orator  and 
statesman.  In  1847  he  was  married  to  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Levi  Hollingsworth,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Baltimore,  and  at  one  time  a member  of  the  Senate  of 
Maryland. 

{eV  V’sjURl’HY,  John,  Printer,  Publisher,  and  Book- 
seller,  was  born  in  Omagh,  County  Tyrone,  Ire- 
land,  March  12,  1812.  His  parents  came  to 
SJ  L America  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  settled 

A in  New  Castle,  Delaware,  the  latter  remaining 

there  about  four  years,  attending  during  a portion  of  that 
period  the  New  Castle  Academy.  After  leaving  school  he 
entered  a store  in  New  Castle  County.  During  the  two 
years  of  his  engagement  therein  lie  exhibited  such  industry, 
intelligence,  and  fidelity  ill  the  performance  of  his  duties 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  above  time,  they  desired  him 
to  remain  with  them,  but  as  he  had  determined,  even  before 
leaving  his  native  land,  to  learn  the  art  of  printing,  their 
efforts  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  their  service  were  un- 
availing, and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  entered  as  an  apprentice  the  printing 
business.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  removed  to  Balti- 
more, where  he  worked  as  a journeyman  printer  until  1835, 
when  he  assumed  the  superintendence  of  a job  printing 
establishment,  acquiring  for  it  a reputation  for  the  superior 
excellence  of  its  productions,  unsurpassed  by  any  similar 
concern  in  the  city.  In  1S37  Mr.  Murphy  formed  a co- 
partnership with  Mr.  William  Spalding  under  the  style 
of  Murphy  & Spalding.  They  carried  on  a successful 
printing  business  for  about  eighteen  months,  when  the 
firm  was  dissolved,  and  the  business  continued  by  Mr. 
Murphy  on  his  individual  account.  In  1840  he  combined 
with  it  the  book  and  stationery  and  subsequently  the  pub- 
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lishing  business,  all  of  which  he  is  now  conducting  suc- 
cessfully. lie  has  prosecuted  his  business  forty-two  years 
within  a few  yards  of  the  locality  he  now  occupies.  The 
special  publications  of  Mr.  Murphy  are  standard  Catholic 
hooks,  embracing  many  of  the  leading  and  most  valuable 
Catholic  works  published  in  America.  In  1842  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Magazine,  a periodical  of  great  merit,  edited  by  Rev.  C. 
J.  White,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.D.,  subse- 
quently Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  which  he  continued  to 
publish  for  seven  years.  About  1849  he  published  in  five 
large  octavo  volumes  the  writings  of  Dr.  England,  Bishop 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a publication  which  was 
then  regarded  as  a great  undertaking,  From  1853  to  1859 
he  published  the  Metropolitan  Magazine , and  in  the  early 
part  of  that  period  a “ Translation  of  the  Definition  of  the 
Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,”  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a gold  medal  directly  from  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  In 
1 860  he  issued  in  two  large  volumes  the  “ Maryland  Code,” 
which  was  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  best 
specimen  of  a law  book  ever  published  in  Maryland.  He 
subsequently  published  several  supplements  to  that  work, 
as  also  the  “ New  Constitution  of  Maryland.”  In  18C6  he 
printed  and  published  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore.”  'Phis  work  was  executed  in  supe- 
rior style.  A copy  was  sent  to  Pope  Pius  IX.  Its  per- 
fection  of  typography  and  binding  elicited  from  his 
Holiness  a letter  with  his  blessing,  and  the  conferment 
upon  Mr.  Murphy  of  the  honorary  title  of  Printer  to  the 
Pape,”  a mark  of  distinction  which  (within  our  knowl- 
edge) has  never  before  been  conferred  upon  the  resident  of 
any  English-speaking  country.  “ Tyler’s  Life  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney,”  and  “ Mason’s  I.ife  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,”  were  issued  by  Mr.  Murphy  in  1872.  In  1S73  lie 
published  a new  and  complete  rubricated  edition  of 
“ Ritual  Romanian, ” which  was  ordered  by  the  Tenth  Pro- 
vincial Council  of  Baltimore.  “ St.  Vincent’s  Manual,” 
esteemed  at  the  time  of  its  publication  as  the  most  com- 
plete and  popular  Catholic  prayer-book  in  the  United 
States,  also  issued  from  Mr.  Murphy’s  press.  He  has  pub- 
lished all  the  proceedings  of  the  different  Catholic  councils 
which  have  been  held  in  Baltimore  since  1842.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  printer  to  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  and  his  publications  of  its  Transactions  have  been 
universally  admired  for  their  excellence  in  every  respect. 
The  Society’s  Centennial  Memorial,  printed  by  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, is  a masterpiece  of  typographical  and  mechanical 
execution.  The  school  books  published  by  him  are  in 
use  throughout  the  country.  These  include  Eredet’s 
Ancient  and  Modern  History,”  “First  Class-book  of  His- 
tory,” “ I.ingard’s  England,”  etc.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  his  publications  in  the  various  departments 
of  theology,  science,  law,  and  history,  are  their  superior 
style  and  elegance  in  typography,  binding,  and  general 
finish.  For  his  Catholic  publications  he  has  been  the  re- 
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cij >i l*h t of  several  autograph  letters  from  the  Holy  See. 
lie  has  accomplished  much  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
law  publications,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  among 
the  lirst  to  raise  the  ail  of  printing  and  publishing  to  its 
present  high  standard  of  excellence.  ( hie  oMic  most 
valuable,  instructive,  and  popular  Catholic  books  issued 
from  an  American  publishing  house  is  that  entitled  “ The 
Faith  of  our  Fathers,”  of  which  Archbishop  James  Gib- 
bons is  the  author.  This  work  was  published  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  1877,  and  such  is  the  demand  for  it  tYiat  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold.  June  17, 
1S52,  Mr.  Murphy  married  Miss  Margaret  E.  O’Donnoghue, 
daughter  of  Timothy  O’Donnoghue,  of  Georgetown,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  His  wife  died  in  1S69,  since  which 
he  has  remained  a widower.  In  manners  Mr.  Murphy  is 
affable  and  unostentatious.  He  is  .enterprising,  upright, 
and  conscientious;  a useful  citizen,  a kind  employer,  an 
indulgent  parent,  and  a Christian  gentleman. 


c^T^ARY,  Colonel  W ilson-Mii.es,  was  born  in  Williams- 
jVAs  burg,  Virginia,  September  2,  1806.  His  education 
was  received  at  Hampden  Sidney,  William  and 
f*  Mary’s  colleges,  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  On 
■L  leaving  the  University  he  entered  the  law  school  of 
Judge  Tucker  at  Winchester,  and  upon  passing  the  bar 
settled  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Here  he  also  edited  a Democratic  paper.  In 
1835  he  relinquished  the  law'  and  removed  to  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  where  he  settled  upon  a fine  farm  some 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  and  devoted  himself  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Thoroughly  versed  in  the  politics  of  his 
own  country  and  richly  furnished  with  the  precedents  of 
ancient  and  modern  history,  a clear  and  ready  w riter,  a forci- 
ble and  fearless  expounder  of  his  principles,  Mr.  Cary  was 
an  invaluable  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  from 
his  lirst  settlement  in  the  county  he  inspired  its  people  with 
the  strongest  confidence  in  his  political  integrity,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  elicited  their  just  admiration  for  talents 
of  the  highest  order.  Singularly  modest,  however,  in  his 
estimate  of  his  own  powers  and  backward  in  enforcing  his 
personal  claims,  his  generosity  in  supporting  the  aspirations 
of  more  ambitious  friends  was  unbounded,  and  the  frequent 
demands  which  they  made  upon  his  time  and  talents  never 
failed  of  a hearty  and  able  response.  In  1846  he  w'as 
elected  to  the  Maryland  Senate,  in  which  he  served  until 
1852.  The  journals  of  the  Senate  show  the  commanding 
position  he  at  once  acquired  in  that  body,  though  the  Whig 
parly  was  then  in  the  ascendency.  Of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues,  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hambleton,  of 
Talbot  County,  will  suffice.  He  writes:  “I  knew  that 
most  estimable  and  cultivated  gentleman,  Colonel  Cary, 
intimately  and  well.  He  entered  the  Maryland  Senate  a 


little  later  than  I did.  Though  he  came  in  on  an  inde- 
pendent movement  of  that  day  against  the  long  dominant 
rule  of  certain  individuals  an  the  Democratic  party  of 
Baltimore  County,  lie  was  sustained  by  all  the  leading  men 
of  his  pally  in  the  movement.  From  bis  entrance  into 
the  Senate,  however,  he  almost  universally  acted  with  the 
Democratic  party  ; but  his  course  was  firm,  gentlemanly, 
and  decided  on  all  questions.  His  genial  and  affable 
manners,  his  scholarly  and  belles-lettres  attainments,  at 
once  endeared’him  to  all  the  leading  men  of  both  parties, 
wdio  highly  appreciated  his  many  noble  qualities  of  head 
and  heart.  Indeed  all  his  friends  w'ere  so  warmly  attached 
to  him  that  he  possessed  great  influence  with  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  Senate  for  any  movement  he  wished  or 
desired.  That  noble  preux-chevalier , the  late  William 
B.  Clarke,  of  Washington  County,  was  his  firm  friend  and 
admirer,  and  their  generous  souls  (lowed  and  commingled  in 
a pure  and  refined  common  stream.  My  own  intercourse 
with  him  was  of  the  most  pleasant  character  always,  and 
our  intimacy  continued  unbroken  during  our  Senatorial 
terms  and  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  Colonel  Cary  was 
well  informed  on  all  questions  of  the  past  and  of  the  day, 
and  I delighted  to  talk  with  him  on  literary  and  classic 
subjects,  with  which  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  and 
always  entertaining.  As  a speaker  his  style  of  elocution 
was  graceful  and  flowing.  He  expressed  himself  with 
conspicuous  ease  and  precision,  and  with  singular  mod- 
esty.” Colonel  Cary  subsequently  filled  several  political 
offices,  but  with  all  his  unquestioned  ability  and  the  natural 
desire  for  its  recognition  his  soul  spurned  the  arts  of  the 
mere  politician,  and  he  disdained  to  manipulate  the  ma- 
chinery that  manufactures  the  modern  great  man.  Mean- 
while he  had  removed  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where 
shortly  previous  to  the  late  war  he  joined  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  the  conduct  of  a large  and  fashionable  school 
for  young  ladies.  .This  was  the  outgrowth  of  a private 
school  established  in  his  own  household  in  the  county,  and 
since  its  removal  to  the  city  has  been  long  and  widely 
known  as  the  “ Southern  Home  School.”  Always  a con- 
sistent advocate  of  State’s  rights,  during  the  late  war  Col- 
onel Cary  sympathized  warmly  with  the  South,  and  was 
fearless  in  his  denunciation  of  Federal  usurpation  and  mis- 
rule. His  family  was  consequently  under  constant  espion- 
age, and  suffered  no  little  indignity  at  the  hands  of  the  petty 
military  civilians  who  tyrannized  Baltimore  at  that  time. 
In  all  the  emergencies  of  his  career,  personal  and  political, 
Colonel  Cary  never  failed  to  exhibit  a conspicuous  coolness 
and  intrepidity  of  character.  In  matters  of  principle  he  was 
unhesitating  and  uncompromising,  and  diif  the  occasion 
demand,  he  shrank  not  from  expressing  his  views,  both  as  to 
men  and  measures,  with  all  the  fearlessness  and  bitter 
sternness  of  an  ancient  Roman.  For  all  the  shams  of  life  he 
always  felt  the  strongest  contempt,  and  as  he  advanced  in 
years  this  feeling  grew  steadily  stronger,  calling  forth  it 
may  be  more  frequently  the  powers  of  a withering  sar- 
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casm,  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  But 
while  the  mantle  of  proud  reserve,  which  in  the  decline  of 
life  he  folded  more  closely  about  him,  may  have  hid  from 
the  careless  world  the  rich  warm  nature  that  was  so  re- 
splendent in  his  prime,  in  his  soul  he  was  ever  gentle  and 
true.  Gradually  withdrawing  altogether  from  public  life  he 
devoted  his  latter  years  to  the  calmer  pursuits  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  for  which  his  varied  attainments  and  the 
inherited  proclivities  of  a cultured  ancestry  predisposed  and 
eminently  fitted  him.  Colonel  Cary  was  a man  of  elegant  and 
commanding  presence.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Balti- 
more January  9,  1877 , leaving  a widow,  three  sons,  and 
three  daughters. 


MONTGOMERY,  James,  M.D.,  Physician  and 
its  Surgeon,  was  born  in  Harford  County,  Mary- 
land, March  8,  17SS.  His  grandfather,  Thomas 
Montgomery,  was  a Councilman  in  Ireland. 
Coming  to  America  he  practiced  his  profession  in 
the  capital  of  the  Maryland  Colony,  and  obtained  exten- 
sive grants  of  land,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
wealth  and  prestige  which  the  family  have  since  enjoyed. 
Mayor  Montgomery,  of  Baltimore,  was  one  of  his  de- 
scendants. The  father  of  Dr.  Montgomery,  also  named 
Thomas,  was  an  extensive  landowner  in  Harford  County, 
of  which  he  was  a native.  He  was  a gentleman  of  marked 
physique  and  character.  A lawyer  by  profession  he  was 
also  an  extensive  owner  of  slaves,  and  a planter,  and  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Vogan,  daughter  of  a family  of  wealth  and  position 
in  London,  England,  where  she  was  born  and  educated. 
She  came  to  America  in  her  young  womanhood.  Dr. 
Montgomery  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Hugh  White- 
ford,  an  old  practitioner  in  Harford  County,  and  who  had 
been  a student  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  afterwards  graduated  with  distinction 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.  When  the  British  threat- 
ened Baltimore  city  Dr.  Montgomery  joined  the  troop 
of  cavalry  which  was  raised  in  Baltimore  and  Harford 
counties  under  the  general  command  of  Colonel  Strcelt, 


and  served  as  surgeon  in  Captain  Mae. itee’s  company.  The 
late  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond  had  been  appointed  surgeon 
and  Dr.  Montgomery  assistant  surgeon,  but  the  former 
on  account  of  indisposition,  being  compelled  to  return  to 
Harford,  the  entire  duties  of  surgeon  devolved  upon  young 
Dr.  Montgomery,  then  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  who 
discharged  them  with  a skill,  wisdom,  and  fortitude  that 
gave  promise  of  the  fame  he  afterwards  acquired  as  a phy- 
sician. At  the  time  of  the  bombardment  of  Port  McHenry 
he  was  stationed  at  Patterson’s  1 1 ill,  and  was  also  a witness 
of  the  light  at  the  Seven  Gun  Battery.  After  the  war 
Dr.  Montgomery  practiced  his  profession  in  Harford 
County  for  about  thirty  years,  and  spent  eight  or  ten  years 
as  a planter  in  the  same  county.  He  then  gave  up  his 


practice  to  Dr.  Frank  Butler,  now  of  Westminster, 
Maryland,  and  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  medicine.  From  the  year  1824  to  1850  he 
represented  llarlord  County  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
and  from  iSji  to  1S37  in  the  Stale  Senate,  lie  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  great  railroad  improvements 
whieS  were  projected  during  the  years  of  his  membership, 
and  especially  favored  the  granting  of  the  charter  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  being  at  the  time  it  was 
granted  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments. After  his  removal  to  Baltimore  he  refused  all  po- 
litical honors  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Washington 
University  of  that  city,  which  he  helped  to  organize  and 
of  which  he  was  Vice-President.  When  a member  of  the 
Legislature  he  was  active  in  securing  for  the  Slate  the 
Maryland  Hospital,  which  had  been  a private  institution. 
Dr.  Montgomery  was  a Mason,  and  assisted  in  the 
initiation  of  Lafayette  into  the  Masonic  ranks  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  second  visit  to  America.  He  was  united  in 
marriage  April  7,  1 83 1 , with  Caroline  A.,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel William  Kennedy,  then  of  Harford  County.  Prior  to 
the  war  of  1812  Colonel  Kennedy  was  the  great  flour  mer- 
chant of  Baltimore,  but  at  the  time  of  the  embargo  on  the 
city  he  lost  heavily,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Harford 
County.  Dr.  Montgomery  was  a firm  friend  of  the  poor, 
whom  he  always  attended  without  making  any  charge  for 
his  services.  He  died  April  11,  1878,  leaving  a son  and 
two  daughters.  His  son  is  practicing  medicine  in  York 
County,  Pennsylvania. 


/jpOHNSON,  General  Bradley  Tyler,  Lawyer,  was 
Lis  born,  September  29,  1829,  in  Frederick  City,  Mary - 
i-  Is  land.  He  is  the  son  of  Charles  Worthington  and 
j Eleanor  Murdock  (Tyler)  Johnson,  and  the  grandson 
J*  of  Colonel  Bates  Johnson  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  a brother  of  Governor  Thomas  Johnson.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College  in  the  class  of  1849,  an(*  then 
entered  upon  the  study  of  law  with  William  |.  Ross  in 
Frederick.  He  finished  his  legal  course  at  Dane  Hall,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  State’s  Attorney  for  Frederick  County.  In 
1859  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Comptroller  of 
the  State.  In  i860  he  was  a member  of  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  which  assembled  in  Charleston 
and  Baltimore,  and  supported  the  regular  nominee,  John 
C.  Breckenridge.  In  1860-61  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Stale  Central  Committee  of  Maryland.  ^May 
8,  1861,  he  left  Frederick  in  command  of  sixty  men,  the 
first  organized  volunteer  company  that  went  South,  and 
marched  armed  to  Point  of  Rocks,  Virginia.  He  was 
mustered  into  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  May  21, 
1861,  as  Captain  of  Company  A,  First  Maryland  Regiment. 
June  17,  same  year,  he  was  commissioned  Major,  and  July 
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21  ensuing  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  same 
regiment.  During  the  first  Maryland  campaign  he  com- 
manded the  Second  Brigade.  June  22,  1863,  he  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  Maryland  l ine,  of  which,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  18(14,  he  was  unanimously  elected  commander. 
|une  28,  1864,  he  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General  of 
cavalry  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  preventing,  with  a 
battalion  of  sixty  men,  the  advance  of  Kilpatrick  and 
Dahlgren  on  Richmond.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  war  he  was  in  active  service,  andparticipated  in  all 
the  great  battles  fought  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania.  After  the  war  General  Johnson  remained  in 
Virginia,  and  settled  in  1866  in  Richmond,  where  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law,  devoting  himself  especially  to 
the  laws  relating  to  corporations.  In  May,  1868,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Salmon  1’.  Chase  attended  a session  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  Richmond,  and  began  to  elucidate  princi- 
ples of  law  to  be  applied  to  the  late  Confederate  States.  With 
the  approbation  and  aid  of  the  Chief  Justice  General  John- 
son reported  these  decisions,  and  published  them  in  1 876. 
In  1872  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  which  met  in  Baltimore  and  nominated 
Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency.  In  1875  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Virginia  Senate.  In  the  session  of  1876- 
77  lie  originated  the  present  admirable  system  for  govern- 
ing and  regulating  railroads  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
in  1877-78  was  the  author  of  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  was  considered  an  able  and  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  public  credit.  In  arti- 
cles printed  in  the  daily  papers,  in  pamphlets  and  public 
addresses,  he  has  been  constant  and  zealous  in  enforcing 
upon  his  constituents  the  duty  and  necessity  of  paying  the 
State  debt,  and  preserving  unsullied  the  public  faith  and 
credit  of  Virginia.  He  is  the  author  of  the  article  in  the 
American  Lino  Review  of  July,  1878,  suggesting  a mode  by 
which  Slates  may  be  compelled  to  pay  their  debts.  He 
married,  June  25,  1851,  Jane  Claudia,  daughter  of  II011. 
Romulus  M.  and  Anna  Hayes  (Johnson)  Saunders,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  granddaughter  of  Hon.  William  John- 
son, of  South  Carolina,  late  Associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  has  one  son,  Bradley  Saunders  Johnson. 


IpljECK,  Rev.  J.  O.,  D.D  .,  was  born  in  Groton,  Ver- 
mont,  September  9,  1836.  His  father  was  a stock- 
farmer,  and  for  several  years  connected  with  farni- 
ing  the  business  of  a blacksmith.  In  his  earlier  years 
41  the  subject  of  this  sketch  rendered  occasional  service 
in  the  shop  and  on  (he  farm.  Although  his  religious 
training  had  been  after  the  strictest  methods  of  New 
England  Congregationalism,  he  felt  himself  irresistably 
drawn  to  Methodism,  both  in  its  doctrines  and  polity. 
After  attending  the. district  school  and  Newburg  Academy, 
a Methodist  institution  in  Vermont,  lie  went  in  his  twenty- 


third  year  to  Amherst  College,  a Congregational  seat  of 
learning.  The  following  year  he  was  admitted  as  a pro- 
bationer in  the  New  England  Conference,  in  order  that  he 
might  receive  an  appointment,  and  by  means  of  his  salary 
meet  the  expenses  ol  his  college  course.  In  the  spring  of 
1862  he  was  appointed  to  the  pastoral  charge  ol  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  Chelsea,  near  Boston.  There 
he  remained  three  years,  in  June  of  that  year  he  married 
Miss  Susan  R.  Robinson,  daughter  of  a leading  merchant 
of  Amherst.  His  successive  appointments  were  Lowell, 
Worcester,  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois ; and  Mount  Vernon,  Baltimore.  I11  each  of  these 
places  he  completed,  not  only  acceptably,  but  with  an  un- 
usual measure  of  success,  the  disciplinary  limit  of  three 
years.  He  is  at  present  stationed  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
He  is  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a popular  lecturer. 


I'V! HO M A S , James  Carey,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Ilalti- 
Mtliy  more,  Maryland,  July  13,  1833.  The  family  of 
d'""’'  which  he  is  a descendant  is  from  Wales,  and  its 

jji..  authentic  history  is  said  to  commence  in  the  sixth 

T century.  Dr.  Thomas’s  parents  were  Dr.  Richard 

Henry  and  Martha  (Carey)  Thomas.  The  former  was  a 
prominent  physician  of  Baltimore,  a Professor  in  the  Med- 
ical School  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  which  capacity  he 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  America.  The  latter 
was  a daughter  of  James  Carey,  President  of  the  Bank  of 
Maryland  and  a distinguished  merchant  of  Baltimore.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  in  the  seventh  generation  of  the 
family  since  its  first  settlement  in  this  country.  His  primary 
education  was  received  at  the  Topping  Academy.  He 
graduated  at  Ilaverford  College,  near  Philadelphia,  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  receiving  at  his  graduation  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ; he  subsequently  received  from 
the  same  institution  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  graduated  at  the  University  of  Medi- 
cine of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  began  at  once  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  Owing  to  his  father’s  illness  he 
entered  immediately  upon  a large  practice,  first  at  the  old 
mansion,  corner  of  Sharp  and  Lombard  streets,  known  as 
an  old  Quaker  landmark  for  many  years,  where  his  father 
and  maternal  grandfather  resided  before  him.  The  site  is 
now  occupied  by  an  extensive  iron-front  business  house. 
Dr.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  prominent  physicians  of  Balti- 
more, and  has  a large  practice.  In  1877  he  was  President 
of  the  Clinical  Society,  and  has  been  yvice  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland. 
He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
of  Baltimore,  anil  for  several  years  has  been  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Manual  Labor  School.  He  is  President  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  in  which  he  takes 
great  interest,  having  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Boys’ 
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Home,  together  with  giving  close  attention  toother  import- 
ant interests  of  the  Association.  Was  one  of  the  founders 
and  for  many  years  has  been  a Director  in  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  ; also  of  the  Maryland  Industrial  School  for 
(■ills;  and  is  a minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  lias 
been  connected  more  or  less  with  most  of  the  philanthropic 
enterprises  of  the  city.  Dr.  Thomas  married,  October  31^ 
1855,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  M.  Whitall,  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  glass  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  eight  children,  namely,  Martha 
Carey,  John  M.  Whitall,  Henry  M.,  Bond  Valentine,  Mary 
Grace,  Margaret  Chexton,  Helen  W.,  and  Frank  S. 


S^j^RIM,  William  H.,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Loudon 
County,  Virginia,  January  8,  1845.  After  receiving 
^ a thorough  education,  including  a collegiate  course 

1 at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  he  commenced  the  study 
J of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Drs.  Willard  and  Bush, 
Lovettsville,  Virginia.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  he 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  after  a 
year’s  residence  in  the  University  Hospital  graduated  in 
the  spring  of  1870.  Immediately  after  graduating  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Baltimore.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Nathan  R.  Smith  Dr.  Crim 
organized  a private  class  for  medical  instruction,  and  the 
latter  was  thus  instrumental  in  educating  about  thirty  young 
gentlemen  for  the  medical  profession.  November  23, 
1871,  he  married  Blanche  Rawley,  of  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Crim’s  father,  John  H.  Crim,  was  born  in  1814  in  Loudon 
County,  Virginia.  He  married  Mary  Ann  M.  Hickman, 
of  that  county,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children,  four  sons 
and  four  daughters,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living.  Dr. 
Crim  is  liberal  in  his  religious  views,  and  independent  in 
his  political  opinions,  lie  has  been  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  stands  high  in  his 
profession,  both  as  surgeon  and  physician. 


$jjfJ3f|ARN F,  Richard  1..,  A.M.,  Principal  of  St.  John’s 
WRjk  Academy  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
fU-iiP  Alexandria,  Virginia,  was  born  in  that  place,  it  be- 
A ing  then  included  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Octo- 
■F  ber  5,  1826.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Richard 
Libby  and  Cecilia  (l.atrinte)  Came,  the  former  being  a 
hardware  merchant  of  Alexandria,  and  the  latter  the  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Shakes,  a brush  manufacturer  of  (he  same 
city.  1 1 is  grandfather,  William  Carrie,  a copper-miner, 
emigrated  to  this  place  from  Fngland  in  1794,  and  engaged 
in  the  hardware  business  with  his  brother-in-law,  Richard 
Libby,  and  his  wife’s  cousin,  Charles  Slade,  father  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Slade,  of  Illinois.  George  Shakes,  the  ma- 
ternal great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 


a soldier  of  the  Revolution  and  died  of  exposure  in  camp. 

1 1 is  maternal  grandmother,  Mary  Magdalin  (Thibodeaux) 
Latrinte,  was  born  in  Aeadie,  and  while  a child  was  carried 
by  the  Knglish  with  three  of  her  sisters  to  Baltimore,  and 
her  father  to  Louisiana,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
Thibodeaux.  She  married  a French  sea-captain.  The 
early  education  of  Richard  L.  Came  was  conducted  by  his 
mother,  and  in  his  ninth  year  entered  the  St.  John’s 
Academy  of  his  native  place,  where  his  time  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  French  and  the  classics,  lie  was  a boy  of 
quiet  disposition,  fond  of  books  and  the  society  of  his 
elders,  and  having  a great  ambition  to  excel.  In  1840,  his 
health  being  very  delicate,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  school, 
and  became  a clerk  in  his  father’s  store,  but  had  little  taste 
for  the  business,  of  which,  however,  he  assumed  the  man- 
agement before  he  was  quite  twenty-one.  His  father  having 
failed  shortly  after,  the  charge  of  ,St.  John’s  Academy, 
which  had  been  closed  for  some  time,  was  offered  him  by 
friends  who  wished  to  assist  him,  and  accepting  it  he  found 
himself  in  his  true  vocation.  It  cost  him  a hard  struggle 
to  re-establish  the  school,  there  being  others  in  Alexandria 
of  the  highest  grade;  but  he  triumphed  over  all  obstacles, 
and  has  now  successfully  conducted  it  for  thirty-one  years. 
Mr.  Carne  has  educated  nearly  twelve  hundred  young  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  For  four  years,  from  1866, 
he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Wash- 
ington Free-school,  founded  by  General  Washington  in 
1785,  and  in  September,  1870,  was  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Virginia  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Alexandria.  To  this  post  he 
has  been  twice  reappointed.  He  has  been  a fireman  from 
a very  early  age,  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Hydraulion 
Company  since  1845.  He  was  also  for  a number  of  years 
President  of  the  Alexandria  Company.  He  has  been  since 
its  organization  President  of  the  Conference  of  St.  Mary, 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent' of  Paul,  a charitable  associa- 
tion, and  Prefect  of  the  Sodality  connected  with  St  Mary’s 
Church.  He  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Young 
Catholics’  Friend  Society  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Carne  was 
in  early  life  very  prominent  in  the  societies  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  and  the  United  Brothers  of  Temperance,  with 
which  lie  remained  actively  connected  till  the  decision  at 
Rome,  in  1850,  that  such  membership  was  inconsistent  with 
membership  in  the  Catholic  Church,  when  he  withdrew', 
being  a strong  adherent  of  that  faith.  But  his  relations 
with  Protestants  have  always  been  pleasant,  and  his  school 
has  never  had  a Catholic  majority.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Educational  Association  of  Virginia.  On  join- 
ing it  in  1871  he  was  immediately  elected  il^  Third  Vice- 
President.  Inheriting  Whig  principles  from  his  father  he 
voted  that  ticket  till  the  fall  of  1855,  when  he  gave  his 
first  Democratic  vole.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  a decided 
Conservative,  but  has  taken  little  part  in  politics.  In  1S72 
Mr.  Carne  declined  a nomination  for  the  City  Council, 
made  in  a very  flattering  manner,  lie  has  written  a great 
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deal  for  the  newspapers.  In  1849  he  published  The  Ark  of 
Safety,  in  blank  verse,  and  in  1875  a history  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Alexandria ; also  his  annual  reports  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

B'OULDEN,  James  E.  1’.,  M.D.,  was  born  on  Bohe- 
> mi  a MaVior,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  July  8,  1825. 
-p  ' 1 1 is  grandfather  was  James  Boulden,  one  of  four 

t well-known  brothers  (the  others  being  Levi,  Jesse, 
and  Nathan),  who  were  extensive  planters  and  slave- 
holders in  the  above  county  in  ante-bellum  times;  and 
his  father  was  Alexander  Smith  Boulden,  a native  of  Cecil. 
The  ancestors  of  the  family  were  from  Wales,  and  came  to 
America  in  colonial  times,  the  section  of  Cecil  County  in 
which  they  settled  being  known  as  the  “ Welsh  Tract.” 
Alexander  S.  Boulden  was  a prominent  surveyor  and  civil 
engineer.  He  located  in  Baltimore  when  James  was  an 
infant,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  conducting  the 
same  for  about  six  years,  when  he  removed  to  Harper’s 
Ferry,  Virginia,  with  his  wife  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
having  whilst  in  Baltimore  buried  a younger  son,  Edwin 
Horatio  Boulden.  At  tjie  age  of  seven  years  James  lost 
his  father.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Boulden  was  con- 
structor of  public  works  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Virginia.  He 
was  a most  estimable  gentleman,  a true  and  sincere  Chris- 
tian. James’s  mother,  Ann  (Porter)  Boulden,  was  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  Captain  David  Porter  of  the  Revolutionary 
Navy,  and  sister  of  Commodore  David  Porter,  one  of  the 
naval  heroes  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  who  was  subse- 
quently and  for  many  years  United  States  Minister  at  Con- 
stantinople. Mrs.  Boulden’s  father  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  General  Washington,  who  was  a great  admirer  of  his 
valor  and  patriotism.  On  one  occasion,  when  on  a visit  to 
Washington,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  Captain 
Porter  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Ann  (the  mother 
of  James),  who  was  then  six  years  old.  Placing  his  hand 
on  her  head  Washington  remarked  to  those  present : “'Phis 
is  the  daughter  of  the  brave  Captain  Porter.”  Washington 
appointed  Captain  Porter  to  the  command  of  the  Marine 
Observatory  on  Federal  Hill,  Baltimore,  he  being  the  first 
Commandant  of  that  station.  In  iSjS  Mrs.  Boulden  died. 
She  was  a rigid  Presbyterian,  a devoted  mother,  and  a 
gentle  counsellor.  Thus  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age 
James  was  rendered  an  orphan.  He  had  been  attending 
various  private  schools,  and  on  the  death  of  his  mother 
entered  Mcllvaine’s  Latin  School,  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia.  After  remaining  there  for  a year  he  became  a 
pupil  in  the  celebrated  Quaker  boarding  school  of  John 
Bullock,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  for  four  years,  and  during  the  last  year  was  con- 
tinuously at  the  head  of  the  first  class  in  every  department 
of  learning.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  entered  the  count- 
ing-room of  Brown  N Muncaster,  wholesale  drygoods 
merchants  of  Baltimore,  the  senior  partner  being  a cousin 


of  George  S.  Brown,  head  of  the  banking  house  of  Alex- 
ander Brown  ix  Sons.  He  acted  as  assistant  the  fust,  and 
chief  bookkeeper  the  second  year,  and  then  for  a year  or 
so  devoted  himself  to  general  reading  and  study.  In  the 
summer  of  1848  he  commenced  the  reading  of  medicine, 
entering  as  a private  student  the  office  of  the  late  Samuel 
Chew,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 
in  the  University  of  Maryland,  at  which  institution  he  ma- 
triculated in  the  autumn  of  the  above  year,  and  graduated 
therefrom  in  the  spring  of  1850.  After  graduating  Dr.  Boul- 
den located  in  Ohio  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
remained  there  for  a year,  and  then  returned  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  married  in  April,  1851,  Miss  Mary  Virginia, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Richard  France,  an 
enterprising  resident  of  that  city.  Having  relatives  at 
Constantinople,  Turkey,  who  represented  the  United  States 
Government  at  that  capital,  the  doctor  concluded  to  make 
a general  tour  through  Europe  and  visit  the  “ City  of  the 
Sultan.”  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  Miss 
Sarah  France,  now  Mrs.  George  Peter  Hoffman,  he  in  May 
of  1851  left  New  York  in  the  steamship  Baltic  of  the  old 
Collins  Line,  and  after  a voyage  of  ten  days  arrived  at 
Liverpool.  His  journey  thence  was  through  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  Lombardy,  Italy,  Austria,  down  the 
Adriatic,  over  the  Mediterranean,  up  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, through  the  Dardanelles,  and  over  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. He  remained  in  Turkey  several  months,  whence 
he  wrote  a series  of  letters  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  over  his 
initials  “ J.  E.  F.  B.”  They  attracted  general  attention  on 
account  of  their  graphic  descriptions  of  Oriental  scenes 
and  customs.  They  were  widely  copied  by  the  press. 
Whilst  at  Constantinople  the  doctor  corresponded  with 
other  leading  American  journals.  On  his  return  trip  from 
the  Orient  he  visited  Smyrna  (Asia  Minor),  Malta,  Elba 
(where  the  great  Napoleon  was  first  banished),  the  Sicilian 
cities,  including  Catania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  which 
was  in  full  eruption  al  the  time,  Naples,  Rome,  Florence> 
Pisa,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  and  revisited  Paris,  London,  ami 
Liverpool,  recrossing  the  Atlantic  in  the  ill-fated  Arctic. 
On  his  homeward  voyage  he  was  the  bearer  of  dispatches 
from  the  American  legations  at  Constantinople  and  Naples 
to  the  Stale  Department  at  Washington.  After  his  return  to 
Baltiirtore  in  1852,  ththice  to  i860,  lie  was  engaged  in  his 
profession  and  as  a general  contributor  to  the  daily  and 
weekly  press.  During  and  after  the  civil  war  he  devoted 
himself  very  considerably  to  journalism,  writing  numerous 
articles  on  a great  variety  of  subjects.  To  the  Baltimore 
American  he  contributed  a series  of  interesting  articles  on 
the  graveyards  and  cemeteries  in  and  around  Baltimore, 
giving  biographical  sketches  of  their  distinguished  inmates. 
He  furnished  the  same  journal  an  exhaustive,  four  column, 
illustrated  article  on  the  “ Water  Question,”  in  which  he 
demonstrated  the  advantages  of  obtaining  the  water  supply 
for  Baltimore  from  such  a high  source  as  that  of  Glencoe, 
on  the  Gunpowder  River,  which  would  have  given  the 
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highest  points  in  the  city  a natural  flow,  thus  avoiding  the 
enormous  expense  of  forcing  the  water  by  artificial  means 
up  to  high-water  service.  For  the  American  he  also 
wrote  “ Tlu:  I’ciial  History  o(  Maryland, ” from  the  Lord 
I'ropriclary  to  the  present  time,  f or  the  Baltimorean  he 
wrote  biographies  of  the  surviving  defenders  of  Baltimore 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Dr.  Boulden  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  An  American 
Among  the  Orientals,  published  in  1855;  Medicine,  or  the 
Legitimists  and  the  I/legitimists,  1870;  and  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  Baltimore  : their  Churches  and  Historic  Grave- 
yards, 1875.  During  the  great  small-pox  epidemic  of  1873 
in  Baltimore  Dr.  Boulden  was  appointed  by  Dr.  George 
W.  Benson,  Health  Commissioner,  as  a special  Vaccine 
Physician.  His  precinct  being  in  the  most  affected  region 
he  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  disease.  In  1874  he  was 
appointed  by  Mayor  Joshua  Vansant  as  Vaccine  Physician 
for  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  wards  of  Baltimore,  and  held 
the  position  during  the  two  years  of  that  gentleman’s 
second  administration.  As  a member  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  and  other  medical  societies 
he  has  furnished  several  valuable  papers  on  the  phenomena, 
etc.,  of  disease,  and  has  contributed  to  the  public  press,  in- 
cluding the  Baltimore  Sun,  articles  on  vaccination,  quar- 
antine, and  infectious  or  contagious  diseases.  He  was  the 
founder,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  George  Robinson, 
of  the  “ Maryland  Epidemiological  Society,”  and  was  its 
Corresponding  Secretary  during  the  period  of  its  existence. 
He  read  before  the  Society  an  able  original  paper  on  Asiatic 
cholera,  which  was  subsequently  published  in  a leading 
London  medical  journal.  During  the  Mayoralty  of  Robert 
T.  Banks  Dr.  Boulden  was  highly  recommended  by  many 
prominent  physicians  and  leading  merchants  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Resident  Physician  at  the  Marine  or  Quarantine 
Hospital.  The  former  included  Professors  Nathan  R. 
Smith,  George  \V.  Miltenberger,  and  Samuel  C.  Chew. 
He  has  two  children  living,  Mary  V irginia  and  George 
A.  P.  Boulden.  A son,  named  after  him,  died,  and  is  buried 
in  Greenmount  Cemetery. 


i 


^ARRIS,  CiiAi’iN  Aaron,  M.D.,  youngest  son  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Brundage)  Harris,  was  born 
■?;..»  in  Pompey,  Onandaga  County,  New  York,  May 
f 6,  1806.  To  this  place  his  father  had  removed  a few 
years  previously  from  Sheffield,  Massachusetts. 
The  family  is  of  English  descent,  and  claims  connection 
with  the  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  family  of  that  name, 
which  is  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  a lineal 
descendant  of  James  Harris,  author  of  Hermes.  The 
grandfather  of  Dr.  Harris  was  killed  in  a skirmish  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  his  granduncle,  Captain 
Joshua  Harris,  fought  gallantly  under  General  Stark  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  llill.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  was  re- 


lated to  the  Chapin  family,  the  founder  of  which  in 
America  was  Deacon  Samuel  Chapin,  a stanch  old  Pu- 
ritan, who  settled  in  Springlield,  Massachusetts  in  1642, 
and  whose  numerous  descendants  are  scattered  throughout 
the  Northern  States.  John  Harris  removed  to  Ohio  while 
his  youngest  son  was  still  a child,  and  he  there  completed 
his  education,  and  pursued  his  medical  studies  under  the 
direction  of  his  elder  brother,  Dr.  John  Harris,  a sur- 
geon of  much  skill  and  reputation,  with  whom  also  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  united 
in  marriage,  January  1 1,  1826,  with  Lucinda  Heath,  second 
daughter  of  Rev.  Barton  Downes  Hawley,  formerly  of 
Loudon  County,'  Virginia.  Her  mother  was  Catharine, 
second  daughter  of  Andrew  Heath,  of  “ White  Chimneys,” 
near  Winchester,  Virginia,  an  Englishman  of  noble  family. 
After  several  years,  greatly  desiring  to  make  his  home  in 
the  South,  Dr.  Harris  made  a tour  through  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  States,  in  the  principal  cities  of  which 
he  found  many  inducements  to  settle,  but  his  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  remain.  His  eldest  brother,  Rev.  James 
Ii.  Harris,  living  in  Baltimore,  persuaded  him  to  give  that 
city  a trial,  and  he  arrived  there  with  his  family  August 
11,  1833.  Shortly  before,  his  attention,  with  that  of  his 
brother,  Dr.  John  Harris,  had  been  drawn  to  the  study 
of  dentistry,  and  realizing  the  necessity  of  delivering  the 
profession  from  the  hands  of  ignorant  charlatans  and 
quacks  and  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, he  resolved  to  give  up  his  own  chosen  profession  and 
to  work  to  redeem  dentistry  from  the  obloquy  which  had 
been  cast  upon  it  and  the  prejudices  which  had  been  excited 
against  it.  It  required  great  labor  and  self-denial  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  a teacher  in  a school  newly  organized 
ami  to  build  up  a profession  that  he  determined  should 
be  one  worthy  of  all  honor,  and  had  he  not  been  gifted 
with  indomitable  perseverance  and  a strong  will  combined 
with  untiring  patience  he  would  never  have  conquered  the 
difficulties  he  encountered,  nor  obtained  his  great  success 
and  world-wide  fame.  But  fixedness  of  purpose  was  a 
prominent  trait  in  his  character,  to  which  his  labors  as  an 
author,  for  his  college,  for  his  journal,  and  for  the  many 
societies  with  which  he  was  connected  all  bear  witness, 
‘l  he  idea  of  a dental  college  first  came  from  Dr.  Harris, 
and  it  was  chielly  through  his  instrumentality  that  the 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  was  organized  in 
1839,  in  which  he  never  failed  in  rigorous  attention  to  his 
duties  as  Professor.  In  addition  he  had  always  a private 
class  of  students  who  were  anxious  to  do  extra  work.  In 
1850  he  became  sole  editor  of  the  American  Jotirnal  of 
Dental  Science,  having  been  part  editor  alljthe  previous 
years  of  its  existence,  and  some  years  later  he  became  part 
owner.  To  him  the  paper  chielly  owed  its  existence. 
His  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery  is  used  as 
a textbook  in  all  the  dental  schools  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England.  This  was  followed  in  1849  by  his  Diction- 
ary of  Dental  Science,  Biography,  Bibliography,  and  Mali- 
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cal  Terminology.  Il  is  estimated  that  Dr.  Harris  did  more 
with  his  pen  and  active  labors  to  promote  the  science  than 
any  man  on  either  continent  before  or  since.  Often  after 
a day  of  heavy  professional  labors  he  wotdd  write  till 
loop  past  midnight,  thus  gradually  undermining  an  iron 
constitution,  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue  and  toil. 
These  incessant  labors  finally  cut  him  off  in  the  meridian 
of  a life  of  usefulness.  Dr.  Harris  was  Professor  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the 
Baltimore  College,  member  of  the  Medical  Association 
and  of  the  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  also  correspond- 
ing and  honorary  member  of  others,  besides  which  he 
belonged  to  various  art  and  literary  associations  in  the 
United  States.  In  1858  he  was  made  a member  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  though  leaning  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  faith. 
As  a Mason  he  was  very  prominent,  and  an  enthusiastic 
worker  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Order.  He  died 
after  eight  months  of  suffering,  borne  with  unfailing  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  September  29,  i860.  His  only  son, 
Chapin  Bond  Harris,  followed  him  on  the  7th  of  May  of 
the  following  year,  leaving  his  young  widow,  Mary  Custis, 
youngest  daughter  of  Lloyd  Rogers,  of  Druid  Hill  Park, 
Baltimore,  and  one  child,  Chapin  Barton  Monroe  Harris. 
The  widow  of  Dr.  Harris  died  in  London,  June  28,  1878, 
surrounded  by  her  five  daughters,  who  are  all  living 
in  England  and  France.  The  eldest,  Ozellah  Louisa, 
married  Alfred  Addison  Blandy,  born  in  Bristol,  England, 
youngest  son  of  Benjamin  Blandy,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
but  now  of  England,  and  has  tw'o  sons  and  four  daughters. 
The  second  daughter,  Zairah  C.,  married  Louis  Miguot,  of 
New  York,  and  has  one  son.  Alice  E.,  the  third  daughter, 
married  Carlos  Brelaz,  nephew  of  Merle  D’Aubigne,  the 
historian,  and  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Helen 
Pendleton  is  unmarried;  and  Anna  Meredith,  the  youngest 
daughter,  married  Captain  C.  E.  Barrett-Leonard,  late  of 
the  “ Essex  Rifles,”  formerly  of  the  Eighth  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  brother  of  the  present"  Sir  Thomas  Barrett- 
Leonard,  “ Belhas,”  Essex. 


rHOMSEN,  John  Jacob,  was  born  in  Baltimore 
May  23,  1823.  His  father,  J.  J.  Thomsen,  who 
was  a native  of  North  Germany,  came  to  America 
about  1807,  and  settled  in  Baltimore.  After  clerk- 
ing for  several  years  in  commercial  houses,  and  in 
Baltimore  Po.st-ofliee,  he  removed  to  a farm  which  he 
owned,  near  York,  Pennsylvania.  After  remaining  there 
about  eighteen  months  lie  returned  to  Baltimore,  w here  lie 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  For  a long  time  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
and  also  in  their  education.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 


received  an  excellent  education,  including  the  classics, 
mathematics,  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  which  he  spent  a year  in  an  apothecary  estab- 
lishment, and  subsequently  two  years  as  a clerk  in  an  ex 
tensive  shipping  house.  During  the  above  period  he  took 
private  lessons  in  Latin,  French,  and  German.  After  six 
months’  employment  in  the  drug  house  of  G.  &.  N.  Poplein 
he  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  stearine  candles.  He 
continued  in  the  business  two  years,  and  then  formed  a 
partnership  with  Poplein  & Orrick,  wholesale  druggists  in 
Baltimore.  Eighteen  months  thereafter  Poplein  and 
Thomsen  purchased  Orrick’s  interest  and  conducted  the 
business  for  fifteen  months.  Subsequently  Mr.  Poplein 
retired  from  the  house,  and  Mr.  Thomsen  associated  with 
him  G.  Davidge  Woods  and  John  Block.  A few  years 
thereafter  Mr.  Woods  retired,  and  the  business  was  con- 
ducted for  twelve  years  by  Mr.  Thomsen  and  Mr.  Block. 
I11  1S71  Mr.  Block  retired,  and  Messrs.  Lilly  and  Muth 
became  Mr.  Thomsen’s  partners.  On  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Lilly  the  business  was  continued  by  the  present  firm 
of  Thomsen  & Muth,  whose  drug  house  is  regarded  as 
among  the  most  important  and  extensive  in  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Thomsen  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  building  of 
several  Presbyterian  churches  in  Baltimore,  with  which 
denomination  he  is  connected.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
originators  of  Eutaw  Place.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  has  long  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  Baltimore  General  Dispensary,  of 
which  institution  he  has  for  about  twelve  years  been  the 
Secretary.  On  October  12,  1854,  he  married  Emma  Lena, 
daughter  of  Alonzo  Lilly,  now  of  Boston,  but  for  many 
years  a merchant  of  Baltimore,  He  has  four  children, 
three  sons  and  one  daughter. 


|||y|TORK,  Rev.  Theophii.us,  D.D.,  founder  of  St. 

Mark’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Baltimore,  was 
CIs'I  born  in  the  month  of  August,  1S14,  near  Salisbury, 

1 North  Carolina.  II is  father,  Rev.”  Charles  A.  G. 

J1  Stork,  was  a noted  clergyman  of  the  same  faith,  and 
pastor  of  a group  of  churches  in  that  neighborhood.  His 
mother  was  a daughter  of  Lewis  Beard,  of  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina.  Dr.  Stork  was  the  youngest  child  of  a 
large  family,  and  in  his  early  years  was  in  very  delicate 
health.  He  was  educated  at  Gettysburg.  Having  com- 
pleted the  full  course  of  college  and  seminary  he  entered 
on  his  first  charge  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  the  year  1837, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  During  his  ministry  there  the 
present  church  edifice  of  that  denomination  was  projected, 
and  the  membership  largely  increased.  From  Winchester 
he  went  to  Philadelphia  as  pastor  of  St.  Matthew’s,  where 
his  ministry  was  eminently  successful.  Through  his  efforts 
St.  Mark’s  congregation  was  established  upon  a linn  basis. 
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From  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mark’s  Dr.  Stork  was  called  to  the 
Presidency  of  Newberry  College,  South  Carolina.  To 
this  new  field  of  labor  he  gave  his  maturest  efforts.  The 
hope  of  improving  his  impaired  health  exercised  no  little 
inllucncc  in  deciding  the  (picstion  of  his  change  of  occu- 
pation and  location.  lie  entered  this  new  and  untried 
work  with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  hoping,  if  possible, 
in  a wider  sphere,  by  educating  the  future  educators  of  the 
Church  to  serve  the  cause  he  loved  so  well.  Before  he  be- 
came fairly  engaged,  however,  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country  interfered  with  the  conduct  of  the  institution, 
and  the  prospect  of  an  early  adjustment  of  civil  difficulties 
was  so  unsatisfactory  that  Dr.  Stork  very  soon  resigned  and 
retired  from  the  college.  He  soon  afterward  accepted  a 
call  to  become  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  at  Baltimore, 
and  at  once  became  a favorite  within  and  without  his 
charge.  Under  his  faithful  and  affectionate  care  that 
church  grew  in  every  element  of  congregational  strength, 
and  now,  under  the  charge  of  his  son,  is  one  of  the  most 
active  and  liberal  congregations  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
lle  finally  resigned  the  pastorate  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  in 
favor  of  his  son,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  served 
with  untiring  energy  in  the  work  of  the  Publication  Society 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  was  thus  engaged  until  his 
death,  w hich  occurred  March  28,  1874.  He  was  a faithful 
Christian  minister,  greatly  beloved  by  his  own  denomina- 
tion and  all  who  knew  him.  Soon  after  entering  upon  his 
ministerial  career  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Lynch, 
daughter  of  William  Lynch,  who  for  several  terms  repre- 
sented Frederick  County  in  the  Maryland  Legislature. 
He  left  three  sons:  Rev.  Charles  A.  Stork,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Baltimore  ; William  L.  Stork,  a 
prominent  business  man  of  that  city;  and  Theophilus  B. 
Stork,  an  attorney  of  Philadelphia. 


Sij^pTORK,  W 11.1.IAM  L.,  of  the  firm  of  Stork,  Wright  & 
Co.,  stationers,  engravers,  printers,  and  blankbook 
manufacturers,  Baltimore,  was  born,  February  14, 
!•  1841,  near  Jefiersun,  Frederick  County,  Maryland. 

1 lie  is  a son  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Stork,  D.l).,  a 
native  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  whose  biography  ap- 
pears in  this  volume.  Mr.  Stork’s  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Augustus  Stork,  was  a noted  clergyman  of  the 
same  faith,  and  distinguished  as  a linguist.  He  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  Germany  at  an  early  age.  Mr.  Stork’s 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Mary  Lynch.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  William  Lynch,  a Maryland  farmer,  who  rep- 
resented Frederick  County  in  the  Legislature  for  several 
terms.  Mr.  Stork’s  brother,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Stork, 
D.D.,  a prominent  minister  of  Baltimore,  has  been  pastor 
of  St.  Mark’s  Lutheran  Church  of  that  city  since  1865,  of 
which  his  father  was  formerly  pastor.  His  half-brother, 
Theophilus  R.  Stork,  is  a lawyer  of  Philadelphia.  During 
84 


the  early  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Stork  resided  with  his  mater- 
nal grandfather  for  several  years.  He  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools  from  his  eighth  until  his  eleventh  year,  when 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  father  was  then  stationed, 
and  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city  until  his  six 
lee-nth  year.  He  then  left  school  to  accept  a clerkship  in 
the  Lutheran  Publishing  House  of  Philadelphia,  where  he 
underwent  a thorough  business  training.  At  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Virginia,  purchased  a book  and 
stationery  store,  and  did  a successful  business  until  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  when  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia  and  entered  the  Union  Army,  enlisting  in 
the  Twenty-ninth  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  He  served 
with  distinction  for  three  years  ; participated  in  the  battles 
of  Winchester,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Wauhatchie 
Run,  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  Ridge,  and  Ringgold  ; 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  for  gallant  ser- 
vice. He  resigned  his  commission  in  1864  and  returned 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  purchased  a small  book  store  in 
connection  with  the  Lutheran  Observer.  In  1866  he 
formed  a copartnership  with  William  Gillespie  in  the  sta- 
tionery and  engraving  business,  with  whom  lie  was  asso- 
ciated until  1868,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and 
he  became  associated  with  Robert  A.  Wright,  who  died  in 
1876.  In  1877  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Stork, 
Wright  & Co.,  Mr.  John  H.  Griffin  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Koch 
becoming  members  thereof.  Mr.  Stork  is  a Conservative 
in  politics.  He  is  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  in  which  he  takes  a prominent  part. 


I^sHITAKER,  George  Price,  Ironmaster,  Principio 
Furnace,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  was  born, 
December  31,  1803,  in  Berks  County,  l’ennsyl- 
f,)l  vania.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
A (Updegrove)  Whitaker.  11  is  father,  who  emi- 

grated to  this  country  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  then 
a minor,  was  the  son  of  James  Whitaker,  a large 
cloth  manufacturer  of  Leeds,  England.  The  family  of 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Whitaker  consisted  of  eight  sons  and 
six  daughters,  of  whom  George  1 ’. , the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  is  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  son.  llis  early 
education  was  limited.  He  worked  on  a farm  until  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  then  hired  as  a workman  at  the 
“ Delaware  Iron  Works,”  in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years.  By  intlustry  and 
rigid  economy  he  managed,  even  at  the  low  wages  then 
paid,  to  save  some  money,  and  was  judicious  enough  to  in- 
vest it  in  improving  his  defective  educatioh.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  diligently  applied  him- 
self to  study  until  interrupted  by  severe  -sickness.  He 
early  resolved  to  make  himself  useful  to  his  employers, 
and  realized  that  if  he  would  succeed  in  business  enter- 
prises on  his  own  account  he  must  educate  his  mind  as 
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well  ns  labor  willi  his  hands.  This  furnishes  the  keynote 
to  his  subsequent  history.  On  his  restoration  to  health  he 
was  employed  as  manager  of  the  “ Gibraltar  Forges,”  near 
Reading,  in  Kerbs  ('minty,  I’ennsylvania,  being  then  but 
twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  remained  in  that  position  for 
about  two  years.  From  this  time  Mr.  Whitaker  was  the 
General  Superintendent  and  managing  spirit  of  most  of  the 
works  and  enterprises  with  which  he  has  in  association 
with  others  been  engaged.  His  first  business  venture  on 
his  own  account  was,  in  connection  with  others,  the  pur- 
chase and  rebuilding  of  the  “ Elk  Rolling  Mills,”  near 
Elkton,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  where  they  manufactured 
sheet-iron,  nails,  etc.  Subsequently  in  connection  with  his 
brother  James  he  leased  and  rebuilt  the  “ Old  North  East 
Forge,”  located  at  North  East,  Cecil  County,  Maryland. 
Here  he  conducted  the  business  for  about  seven  years. 
In  1836,  in  connection  with  others,  he  purchased  the 
“ Principio  Furnace  ” property  in  the  same  county.  'Phis 
property  was  probably  the  first  on  which  iron  works  were 
erected  in  the  Colonies,  and  was  owned  and  operated  by 
an  English  company,  a set  of  whose  account  books  of  1726 
and  1732  are  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Whitaker.  This 
company  went  out  of  existence  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  the  property  was  confiscated,  and 
some  years  after  was  purchased  by  Colonel  Samuel  Hughes 
and  others,  by  whom  the  iron  business  was  continued  until 
about  1814.  They  made  cannon  for  the  Government, 
which  fact  probably  prompted  Admiral  Cockburn  to  burn 
the  works  during  the  war  of  1812-14;  the  furnace  building, 
boring-mill,  grist-mill,  and  bridge  over  Principio  Creek 
were  destroyed.  From  about  this  time  until  the  date  of  the 
purchase  in  1836  by  Mr.  Whitaker  and  others  the  whole 
property  became  a wild  waste.  Here  prosperity  attended 
Mr.  Whitaker’s  intelligent  and  untiring  devotion  to  business, 
and  he  gradually  purchased  the  interest  of  all  the  other 
members  of  the  company,  and  added  many  acres  to  the 
original  purchase.  The  last  one,  his  brother  Joseph,  he 
bought  out  in  1862  ; since  when  he  has  been  and  is  now 
sole  owner  of  this  extensive  property.  In  1845  he,  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother  Joseph,  David  Reeves,  and  W.  P. 
C.  Whitaker,  Imill  the  “ Havre  Iron  Works,”  consisting  of 
two  furnaces  at  llavre-de-Grace,  Harford  County,  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Reeves  shortly  afterwards  retired,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  for  a number  of  years  thereafter  conducted  under 
the  firm  name  of  Joseph  & George  P.  Whitaker.  In  1861 
Mr.  Whitaker  became  sole  owner,  and  subsequently  sold 
the  works  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  “ McCullough 
Iron  Co.”  In  1848  he  with  others  purchased  a large 
property  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  known  as  the  old 
“ Durham  Furnace”  property,  built  two  new  furnaces,  and 
conducted  them  successfully  under  the  firm  name  of  Joseph 
Whitaker  & Co.  until  about  1862,  when  he  sold  out  his 
interest  to  his  brother  Joseph.  In  1S55  George  P.  and 
Joseph  Whitaker  purchased  an  interest  in  the  “Crescent 
Iron  Works,”  at  Wheeling,  Virginia.  In  1863  Mr.  Whita- 


ker became  by  purchase  the  sole  owner  of  these  works 
and  prosecuted  the  business  until  1868,  when  he  sold  out 
to  a company  who  failed  during  the  panic  of  1873-74,  and 
lie  again  purchased  the  property,  after  which  lie  organized 
u slock  company  under  the  name  and  style  of  “ The 
Whitaker  Iron  Company,”  George  P.  Whitaker,  President, 
and  his  son,  N.  E.  Whitaker,  Secretary,  and  has  since  con- 
ducted a profitable  business  there.  These  various  manu- 
facturing interests  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  a depot  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their  works, 
and  Mr.  Whitaker,  ever  quick  to  see  the  advantageous 
points  of  business,  and  prompt  to  carry  into  effect  what- 
ever the  requirements  of  his  trade  demanded,  in  1848,  in 
connection  with  his  brother  Joseph,  and  afterwards  with 
his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Condon,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Whitaker  & Condon,  opened  an  iron  commission  house  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  did  an  extensive  and 
profitable  business  there  until  1862.  Since  his  early  man- 
hood Mr.  Whitaker  has  been  associated  in  business  with 
his  brother  Joseph,  who  resided  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1 86 1 
Joseph,  fearing  the  result  of  the  civil  war,  proposed  a divi- 
sion of  their  property  interest,  which  was  effected,  Joseph 
taking  the  properties  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  George  P.  those  in  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land ; thus  dividing  by  free  and  slave  States.  The  Vir- 
ginia works  being  a stock  company  was  not  divided.  In 
tracing  Mr.  Whitaker  from  his  boyhood,  without  capital, 
except  such  as  God  and  nature  had  endowed  him  with, 
through  the  various  enterprises  in  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged up  to  wealth  and  influence,  which  he  has  attained, 
it  may  be  said  of  him  that  “ in  youth  he  opened  his  book 
of  life  and  hitherto  has  not  left  a blank  page.”  Though 
an  influential  man  in  the  politics  of  his  county,  neither  his 
tastes  nor  time  has  led  him  to  desire  or  hold  office.  Once 
only  he  consented  to  serve  his  county  in  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland,  in  the  session  of  1867.  For  a number  of  years 
he  was  a Director  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  In  positions  of  trust  he  dis- 
charged his  duty  with  unquestioned  fidelity.  Since  Mr. 
Whitaker’s  residence  in  Maryland,  which  commenced  in 
1827,  lie  has  at  all  limes  been  active  in  aiding  and  en- 
couraging church,  educational,  and  benevolent  enterprises. 
By  precept  and  example  he  has  ever  exerted  a wholesome 
influence  in  the  community. 


pyljj&ENNIS,  Hon.  George  Robertson,  United  States 
Senator  from  Maryland,  was  born  af  White  Haven, 
■ju-3  Somerset  County,  April  8,  1822.  The  Dennis 
| family,  which  is  of  Irish  and  English  descent,  has 
4 from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country  been 
prominent  in  public  and  political  affairs.  Dannock  Dennis, 
the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country,  settled  in  Somerset 
County  in  1665;  lie  was  a lawyer  by  profession,  and  a 
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111:111  of  influence  iii  tlie  early  days  of  the  colony.  1 1 is 
youngest  son,  John  Dennis,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  judges 
liftin'  Provincial  t'otirl,  having  been  appointed  to  that 
position  in  1710.  Many  of  his  descendants  have  been 
distinguished  in  public  life.  I.itllelon  Dennis  was  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  for  many  years  a judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland  ; his  brother,  John  Dennis, 
was  elected  a Representative  in  Congress  in  1797  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-six,  and  was  re-elected  for  five  terms 
successively  until  his  death.  Both  earned  high  distinction 
for  ability  and  integrity.  John  Dennis,  the  son  of  the 
last-named  John,  was  also  a Representative  in  Congress 
for  two  terms;  and  Littleton  P.  Dennis  died  while  serv- 
ing a term  in  that  body  in  1834.  Senator  Dennis  is  the 
seventh  in  descent  from  the  first  settler.  His  academic 
education  was  received  front  a private  tutor  and  at  old 
Washington  Academy,  near  Princess  Anne,  at  that  time  a 
school  of  high  repute.  Subsequently  he  was  graduated  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy,  New  York,  and  after 
leaving  that  institution  went  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Determining  upon  medicine  as  a profession  he  studied  for 
two  years  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduated  in 
1843,  and  immediately  commenced  practice.  He  soon 
found  his  sphere  of  duty  a wide  one,  covering  an  ex- 
tent of  many  miles,  and  the  eighteen  years  in  which  he  de- 
voted himself  with  untiring  assiduity  to  the  profession, 
while  they  brought  with  them  well-deserved  laurels  and  a 
crowning  reputation  for  charity  and  good  deeds,  told  seri- 
ously upon  his  health,  and  necessitated  his  withdrawal 
from  active  practice  in  i860.  But  the  arduous  labors  of 
his  profession  did  not  engross  his  attention  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
even  while  most  actively  engaged  in  practice  he  took  a 
large  and  lively  interest  in  matters  relating  to  public  edu- 
cation and  in  the  various  works  of  internal  improvement 
in  the  State,  lie  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  Railroad,  and  has  been  for  many  years  President  of 
that  corporation;  he  was  also  a Director  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  on  the  part  of  the  State  until  his  resig- 
nation upon  his  election  as  Senator.  In  politics  Senator 
Dennis  was  up  to  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
a Whig,  as  all  of  his  name  had  been  before  him  ; -upon  the 
new  issues  which  then  arose  he  attached  himself  to  the  1 lento- 
eralic  party,  with  which  he  has  since  continued  to  act.  In 
1856  he  was  elected  a Delegate  from  the  State  at  large  to 
the  National  Whig  Convention  which  nominated  Fillmore 
for  President,  and  in  1868  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention which  nominated  Seymour,  serving  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  that  body.  He  has  served  one  term  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  and  two  in  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  and 
during  his  last  term  in  the  Senate  was  elected  by  a large 
majority  over  all  competitors  as  Senator  of  the  United 
States  for  six  years  from  March  4,  1873.  In  the  Senate 
chamber,  while  he  has  delivered  few  speeches,  he  has  from 


his  first  entrance  taken  a high  position,  and  served  his 
State  and  the  country  faithfully  and  efficiently,  and  as  a 
Senator  stands  high  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  col- 
leagues, The  position  he  assumed  upon  his  presentation 
of  the  Blair  Resolutions  from  tin1  Mat)  laud  Legislature, 
which  looked  to  the  unseating  ol  the  President  notwith- 
standing the  decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  won 
for  him  the  plaudits  of  Senators  of  both  political  parties, 
and  the  earnest  and  patriotic  words  in  which  he  repudiated 
the  idea  of  being  made  a party  to  such  an  attempt  pro- 
duced an  effect  which  a St.  Louis  paper  thus  describes  : 
“ That  hour  told  that  the  virtue  and  honor  of  the  Republic 
still  lived.  A magnetic  thrill  of  admiration  for  the  Mary- 
land Senator  filled  every  heart.  The  Senate  rose  to  its 
feet.  Senator  Blaine  leading  off  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican^ and  Hill,  of  Georgia,  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats, 
with  outstretched  hands,  <congratulated  the  surrounded 
Marylander,  while  a halo  of  resplendent  glory  seemed  to 
crou'n  him.  Dennis  sat  down  immortalized.”  Senator 
Dennis  is  a fine  representative  of  the  Maryland  gentleman  ; 
his  manners  arc  courteous  and  sympathetic,  his  hospitality 
proverbial,  and  he  is  deservedly  popular  with  all  classes. 
His  residence  is  Kingston,  an  estate  containing  about 
fifteen  hundred  acres,  in  a high  state  of  improvement. 


IjTVpONES,  Charles  Parker,  M.D.,  was  born  near 
tV'jK  Snow  Hill,  Worcester  County,  Maryland,  June  8, 
[Y'  1825.  His  father  was  Jesse  Jones,  a farmer  of 

Worcester  County.  He  was  a man  of  great  decision 
(i  of  character,  of  unusual  energy,  and  successful  in 
his  business,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  agriculturists  of 
his  county.  He  died  in  1839.  The  doctor’s  mother  was 
Rachel,  daughter  of  William  Cropper,  of  Worcester  County. 
She  was  a Methodist,  and  died  in  the  Christian  faith  in 
1875.  Charles  attended  various  schools  until  1839,  when 
he  entered  Snow  Hill  Academy.  One  of  his  teachers  was 
the  late  Hon.  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  lie  finished 
his  classical  studies  under  John  11.  Doane,  a w ell-know  n 
and  able  instructor.  He  entered  as  a student  of  medicine 
the  office  of  Drs.  Farrow  and  Williams,  of  Snow  Hill, 
and  graduated  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia, in  March,  1849.  lie  engaged  successfully  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Newark,  Worcester  County, 
until  1862,  when  he  removed  to  Snow  Hill,  where  he  has 
been  engaged  in  an  extensive  practice  ever  since.  For 
two  years,  1855-6,  he  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Worcester  County.  He  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  Examining  Surgeon  under  the  State  militia 
law  for  Worcester  County,  and  has  served  as  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Orphans’  Court  oT  his  county  for  four  years,  in 
which  position  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  up- 
right and  faithful  officer.  I11  184911c  married  Miss  Catha- 
rine D.,  daughter  ol  Johnson  Gray,  of  Matthews  County, 
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Virginia,  and  lias  six  children  : Mrs.  Evelyn  Nelson,  wife 
of  Rev.  Edwin  II.  Nelson,  of  the  Washington  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Dr.  Paul  Jones,  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  llorntown,  Acconine 
County,  Virginia;  Mis.  Marion,  wife  of  John  R.  Franklin, 
son  of  the  late  Judge  Franklin,  of  the  First  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland;  Mrs.  Helen  Townsend,  wife  of  James 
Townsend,  grandson  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Porter,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  son  of  Alfred  J.  Townsend,  fanner;  Robley 
Dunglison  ; and  Oswald  Meigs  Jones.  Dr.  Jones  has 
served  as  a Steward  in  the  Methodist  Ispiscopal  Church, 
which  he  joined  in  1839  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age. 


PgARDCASTLE,  Hon.  William  Moi.lister,  of 
^ Castle  Hall,  Caroline  County,  Maryland,  was 
horn  December  2,  1778,  and  died  June,  1874,  in 
j the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  the 
family  of  llardcastles,  the  first  of  w hom  came  to 
this  country  and  settled  near  the  present  town  of  Denton 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Thomas  Hardcastle,  soil 
of  Robert  Hardcastle,  the  original  settler.  The  home  of 
William  Hardcastle  from  his  childhood  was  his  father’s 
residence,  known  as  Castle  Hall,  and  here  he  died.  His 
estate,  consisting  o"f  one  thousand  acres,  is  at  present  occu- 
pied and  owned  by  his  son,  Dr.  Alexander  Hardcastle,  a 
well-known  physician  and  fruit-grower,  a sketch  of  whom 
is  contained  in  this  volume.  His  education  was  conducted 
at  home  under  private  tutors,  and  his  early  tastes,  which 
were  for  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  raising  of  fine  stock, 
were  indulged  during  a long  life  on  this  large  estate.  He 
was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  first  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  but  afterward  on  the  Whig  ticket 
ten  times,  serving  in  eleven  sessions  of  the  Maryland  State 
Legislature  from  Caroline  County.  He  lived  and  died 
greatly  honored  and  respected,  lie  was  married,  July  28, 
1805,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Henry  Colston,  Esq.,  of  Ferry 
Neck,  Talbot  County.  Two  sons,  Drs.  Edward  and  Alex- 
ander Hardcastle,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Dr.  Golds- 
borough  a)id  Mrs.  Rev.  George  W.  Kennedy,  survive. 


ib/fi^ARTIN,  Major  John  Williams,  was  born  in 
Cambridge,  Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  in 
1817.  His  father  was  Hon.  William  Bond 

AT  ^ 

Martin,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Mary- 
land.  He  died  in  1835.  His  mother  was  Miss 
Bond,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bond,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a generous  and  hos- 
pitable gentleman  of  superior  intellectual  culture.  11  is 
mother  was  Miss  Sarah  F.,  daughter  of  John  Williams,  of 
Dorchester  County.  After  graduating  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Annapolis,  in  1837,  Mr.  Martin  entered  on  the  study  of  law 


in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Robert  W.  Martin,  who  was 
afterwards  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  After  three  years  of  law  studies  Major  Mar- 
tin was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Talbot  County.  In  1839 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Evelina  I,.,  daughter  of  Governor 
Daniel  Martin,  who  w'as  elected  for  two  terms  Governor 
of  Maryland.  Major  Martin  after  one  year’s  practice  re- 
tired from  the  bar  and  engaged  in  farming  on  the  estate 
called  “ Wilderness,”  the  home  for  several  generations  of 
the  Martin  family.  There  Mr.  Martin  has  resided  for 
about  thirty-nine’ years.  Though  having  decided  political 
opinions  he  has  studiously  avoided  political  life  or  prefer- 
ment. Since  1845  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  He  was  reared  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  has  been  a vestryman  of  White  Marsh  Parish 
for  many  years.  His  military  title  is  derived  from  his  con- 
nection as  Major  of  cavalry  in  the  regiment  commanded 
by  Colonel  Samuel  llambleton,  of  Talbot  County,  a State 
organization  which  was  in  existence  for  several  years. 
Major  Martin  is  a gentleman  of  culture  and  of  recognized 
integrity  and  worth. 


SgjOLDSBOROUGH,  Griffin  Washington,  M.D., 
was  born  in  Greensborough,  Caroline  County,  Mary- 
a land,  November  20,  1820.  His  father  was  Thomas 
(I  Goldsborough,  who  was  engaged  in  early  life  in  the 
5 practice  of  law,  but  in  consequence  of  feeble  health 
abandoned  it,  and  retiring  to  his  farm  spent  his  later  life 
in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  His  mother,  the  grand- 
mother of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a Miss  Fauntle- 
roy,  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Goldsborough’s  mother  was  Miss 
Maria  Thomas,  of  Annapolis,  who  was  a devoted  member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  She  died  in  1870  at 
an  advanced  age.  After  attendance  at  the  Brookville 
(Montgomery  County)  Academy  Griffin  entered  the  Literary 
Department  of  the  Maryland  University.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  his  general  education  at  that  institution  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  under  the  private  instruc- 
tions of  Professors  Potter  and  Hall,  of  Baltimore,  and 
after  allending  lliree  courses  of  lectures  in  the  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  graduated  therefrom  in 
March,  1838.  Immediately  after  graduating  he  settled  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  but 
owing  to  the  precarious  condition  of  his  mother’s  health 
returned  Blast,  and  resumed  the  duties  of  his  profession  at 
Seaford,  Sussex  County,  Delaware.  In  1842  he  removed 
to  Greensborough,  Ins  present  residence,  where,  with  but  a 
short  interval,  he  has  ever  since  been  engage^  in  medical 
practice.  In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland,  and  served  with  credit  on  several  important 
committees,  lie  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cor- 
porations. He  occupied  his  seat  in  the  State  Assembly 
until  1862,  and  in  1875  was  returned  thereto  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  his  county.  He  has  been  for  twenty-three 
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years  an  officer  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  Railroad, 
ten  years  of  which  time  he  held  the  offices  of  Treasurer 
and  Superintendent,  lie  is  now  President  of  the  Haiti- 
more,  ( hesapeahe  and  Delaware  lirain  h Railroad,  which 
position  he  has  occupied  for  lour  years,  I Jr.  ( loldsboi  ougli 
has  hcen  twice  married  : first,  to  Miss  Anna,  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  Reynolds,  of  Stoke-New  inglon,  London,  ling- 
land;  and  secondly,  to  Miss  Angie,  daughter  of  Hon. 
William  I iardcustle,  of  Castle  llall,  Caroline  County,  lie 
has  two  surviving  children  by  the  first  marriage. 


jj^lpiOLDSBOROUGH,  M.  Worthington,  Paymaster 
United  States  Navy,  was  born  October  9,  1833, 
“ fC  and  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster 
j|[  from  Maryland  September  30,  1862.  His  father 
1 was  Hon.  Price  J.  Goldsborough,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  First  Judicial  District  of  Maryland,  and  afterward 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  died,  July,  1867.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  Miss  Leah  Worthington,  of  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland.  The  Goldsborough  family  can  be 
traced  back  to  Goldsborough  Hall,  County  of  York,  Eng- 
land, 1157.  The  first  of  the  name  in  this. country  was 
lion.  Robert  Goldsborough,  of  Talbot  and  Dorchester 
counties,  who  «enjuyed  a State  and  national  reputation. 
Paymaster  Goldsborough  is  the  great-great-grandson  of 
Robert  Goldsborough.  Mr.  Goldsborough  was  first  at- 
tached to  the  steamer  Southfield,  North  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron,  1862.  He  served  on  the  storeship  St. 
Lawrence,  1863-4;  was  appointed  Assistant  Paymaster 
United  States  Navy,  July  2,  1864;  was  on  steamer  Sham- 
rock of  the  European  Squadron,  [866-7;  commissioned 
Paymaster,  May  4,  1866;  assigned  to  the  frigate  Constitu- 
tion (schoolship),  1869-71;  Navy  Yard,  Washington; 
Omaha,  South  Pacific  Station,  1872-5  ; Naval  Academy, 
1876;  and  Coast  Survey,  1876-9.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Nettie  Jones,  of  Princess  Anne,  Maryland,  and  has  four 
sons. 


siyryjLETCllER,  J.  B.,  Merchant  and  Farmer,  of  Pres- 
|S  ton,  Caroline  County,  Maryland,  was  born,  in  1837, 
in  Dorchester  County,  near  Blast  New  Market. 
T ' His  father,  John  N.  Fletcher,  now  deceased,  was  a 

4 farmer  and  a man  of  much  force  and  character. 

His  family  were  old  residents  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  His 
wife  was  Emily,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Bramble.  She 
died  in  1844.  Their  son  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools,  and  in  his  nineteenth  year  entered  as  clerk  the 
store  of  William  H.  Gooter,  a well-known  merchant  of 
Preston,  whose  partner  he  became  in  1859,  and  after 
1861  had  sole  charge  of  the  business.  He  has  also  been 
Postmaster  of  Preston  since  that  time.  He  purchased  in 


1806  eighty  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village, 
which  he  planted  in  peach  trees,  and  has  found  it  a profit- 
able investment.  Both  as  a farmer  and  merchant  he  has 
boon  very  successful,  owning  his  store,  a pleasant  resi- 
dence, and  several  valuable  town  lots.  In  public  educa- 
tion he  has  taken  large  interest,  and  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  has  been  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Preston  Grade 
School.  No  man  in  the  county  is  more  highly  esteemed, 
and  the  place  he  has  won  in  the  community,  as  well  as  his 
success  in  life,  he  owes  to  his  own  character  and  industry. 
Mr.  Fletcher  has  been  from  early  manhood  an  active  and 
decided  Republican,  and  for  some  years  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  was  reared.  In 
the  erection  of  their  beautiful  new  edifice  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Building  Committee.  Fie  was  first  married  to 
Miss  Hennie,  daughter  of  Thomas  Kelley.  The  family, 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  were  old  residents  of 
Caroline  County.  Her  mother  was  Sally  (Collison)  Kelley. 
She  lived  a consistent  Christian  life  for  fifteen  years  after 
marriage,  dying  in  the  triumphs  of  faith  July  25,  1874. 
Six  of  her  children  are  living  ; the  eldest,  Thomas  Oscar, 
is  in  business  with  his  father.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  again 
married,  July  27,  1874,  to  Miss  Sallie  M.,  daughter  of 
George  E.  Varnes,  of  New  Market,  by  whom  he  has  one 
son. 


|S||^ORNER,  Joshua,  was  born  in  County  Armaugh, 
Ireland,  January  1,  1806.  His  father,  William 
‘AY“‘  Horner,  who  was  of  Scotch  descent,  was  a man 
f</>  of  fine  education  and  decided  literary  taste.  He 
J \ devoted  himself  considerably  to  the  composing  of 
sermons  and  hymns,  many  of  which  were  made  use  of  by 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  during  his  life,  and  are  still 
availed  of  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  lie  was  a humani- 
tarian and  earnest  religious  worker.  II  is  wife,  Mary 
(Allen)  Horner,  was  a managing,  thrifty  person,  and  it 
was  mainly  through  her  endeavors  tliat  the  family  derived 
a livelihood  from  their  little  farm.  The  grandfather  of 
Joshua  was  noted  for  his  strict  integrity  and  good  judg- 
ment. He  was  frequently  called  upon  as  an  arbiter  of 
disputes,  and  there  never  was  any  appeal  from  his  de- 
cisions. The  ancestors  of  the  Horners  embraced  many 
eminent  names,  such  as  the  Hamiltons,  Dunlops,  JelTrys, 
and  Allens.  Their  religious  proclivities  have  for  genera- 
tions been  Protestant,  those  on  the  paternal  side  being 
Methodists,  and  those  on  the  maternal  side  Quakers. 
Joshua  received  a common-school  education,  and  at  a very 
early  age  entered  into  business  by  taking  country  produce 
to  Belfast,  which  was  thirty-three  miles  ^distant  from  his 
home,  and  exchanging  it  for  such  articles  as  were  saleable 
in  his  neighborhood.  When  twenty  years  old  he  started 
a general  merchandise  store  in  Dungannon,  County  Tyrone, 
which  he  successfully  conducted  for  some  years,  and  when 
twenty-six  years  of  age  purchased  a paper-mill  property, 
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which  was  ultimately  the  cause  of  his  coining  to  America, 
the  heavy  duties  on  paper  in  Great  liritnin  at  the  time  pre- 
venting the  manufacturers  from  making  any  profits  thereon. 
Mr.  Horner  landed  in  New  York,  where  he  remained  about 
nine  years,  a portion  of  the  time  engaged  in  the  crockery 
business,  and  then  removed  to  Baltimore  and  embarked  in 
the  bone-dust  manufacturing  and  wholesale  paper  busi- 
ness. In  political  sentiment  Mr.  Horner  affiliated  with 
the  Whig  party,  and  through  the  American  civil  war  was 
loyal  to  the  Federal  Government.  He  married  Eliza 
Shields  Scott,  daughter  of  Michael  Scott,  who  served  in 
the  British  Army  during  the  Peninsular  wars  She  de- 
scended from  the  Wallaces,  Bruces,  and  Stewarts  of  Scot- 
land. 

|W|P^OONE,  Rev.  John  Francis,  M.D.,  resident  Homce- 
jjfejlSji  opathic  Physician  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  Talbot 
cuopj  County ( Maryland,  was  born  in  Greensborough, 
(I  Carol  ine  County,  Maryland,  in  1816.  llis  parents 
& were  Joshua  and  Rebecca  A.  Boone,  both  of  English 
descent.  Ilis  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Bradley, 
of  that  county.  Three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Boone  came 
from  England  to  America  in  1740,  two  of  whom  settled  in 
the  State  of  Maryland.  "Dr.  Boone  received  his  early 
education  in  the  Academy  of  Greensborough.  After  at- 
taining the  age  of  sixteen  he  attended  for  four  years  the 
Literary  Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
Baltimore,  when  he  returned  to  Greensborough,  and  com- 
menced in  the  office  of  Dr.  White  the  study  of  medicine 
in  accordance  with  a long-cherished  desire.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  with  Dr.  Nathan  Potter,  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1837.  He  set- 
tled in  his  profession  in  Church  Hill,  Queen  Anne’s 
County,  but  removed  in  1842  to  Eederalsburg,  Dorchester 
County,  where  be  had  a large  practice,  and  remained  till 
the  fall  of  1849.  1"  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  General 

Assembly  of  Maryland,  and  during  the  important  session 
of  1846  served  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
The  committee  reported  bills  which,  being  passed  by  both 
houses,  relieved  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  State, 
and  saved  it  from  the  dishonor  of  repudiation,  lie  was 
nominated  the  same  year  on  the  Whig  ticket  and  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  but  the  claims  of  his  large  practice 
would  not  permit  hint  to  serve,  and  he  resigned  his  seat. 
Dr.  Boone  became  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1844.  In  September,  1849,  he  was  appointed 
Pastor  of  the  church  of  that  denomination  in  Salisbury, 
Maryland,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  death.  The 
following  year  he  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
and  served  ns  Pastor  in  1850-51  at  North  East,  Cecil 
County,  Maryland;  in  1852,  Oxford,  Pennsylvania;  in 
1853  and  '54,  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania;  in  1855  and 
’56,  Bristol,  in  the  same  State;  in  1857  and  ’58,  Summer- 


field,  Philadelphia;  in  1859  and  ’60,  St.  George’s,  Phila- 
delphia; in  l8()l  and  ’62,  De  Kalb  Street  Church,  Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania;  in  1863,  Smyrna,  Delaware;  and  in 
1864  at  Galena,  Maryland.  In  1865  he  settled  in  Balti- 
more, and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1873 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  but  soon  determined  to  try 
the  climate  of  Kansas  for  his  failing  health,  and  entering 
the  Conference  of  that  State  was  stationed  for  two  years 
at  Parsons  and  Pleasanton.  His  family,  however,  desiring 
to  return  East,  and  his  health  having  improved,  he  de- 
cided to  settle  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  Maryland,  a well- 
known  and  popular  watering-place.  In  i860  Dr.  Boone 
became  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  homoeopathic 
system  of  medicine,  which  he  has  followed  from  that  time. 
Ilis  success  has  already  brought  into  his  hands  a large 
proportion  of  the  practice  of  Oxford  and  its  vicinity.  He 
was  married  in  1837  to  Ann  IE,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cox, 
of  Queen  Anne’s  County.  Of  their  children  only  two 
are  now  living,  Fannie,  wife  of  A.  F.  Bell,  and  John  R. 
Boone,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in 
Kansas. 


^^J^RAFT,  John  G.,  was  born,  September  20,  183S,  at 
Arlington,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  His 
i-tV  ancestors  were  natives  of  Germany.  His  father, 
! Frederick  Kraft,  born  near  Bremen,  Germany,  emi- 
J’  grated  to  America  at  early  manhood,  and  settled  in 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  where  he  died  when  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  about  eight  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Kraft  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  county  and 
at  Oxford  College,  Adams  County,  and  Sherwood  Insti- 
tute, near  York,  Pennsylvania.  Leaving  school  when  fif- 
teen years  of  age  he  became  for  three  and  a half  years 
clerk  in  the  wholesale  confectionery  establishment  of  Clark 
& Jones,  of  Baltimore.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
and  there  became  a bookkeeper  in  the  stone  and  glassware 
house  of  G.  W.  Bittinger  & Co.  In  1859  he  returned  to 
Baltimore  and  engaged  as  bookkeeper  for  an  oyster-pack- 
ing house  until  1863,  when  he  began  the  oyster-packing 
business  in  company  with  Messrs.  Nurnsen,  Carroll  8:  Co. 
In  1868  this  firm  being  dissolved  he  formed  a partnership 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  same  business  with  P.  F.  Wine- 
brenner.  Since  1870  they  have  engaged  exclusively  in 
the  hermetical  sealing  of  steamed  oysters,  fruit,  and  veg- 
etables. Their  goods  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  and  Australia,  their  sales  being 
confined  to  the  large  jobbing  houses.  Mr.  l^raft  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Oyster-packing  Company, 
lie  is  a member  of  the  NJount  Vernon  Methodist  Church. 
In  April,  1871,  he  married  Alice  A , daughter  of  William 
Metzger,  of  Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  She  died  in 
April,  1872,  leaving  one  child. 
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LBOUKNE,  Sewell  Thomas,  Attorney-at-law, 
son  of  Z.  Thomas  and  Jane  Folkes  Milbourne, 
^ ; was  born  at  Snow  Hill,  Worcester  County,  Mn- 

ryland,  )anuary  12,  tSqfi.  The  family  descended 
4'  from  Major  M ilboimie,  wlm  with  ( loveriior  1 ,ei/.- 
lor,  his  lather-in  law,  of  New  York,  was  executed  on  the 
accusation  of  high  treason  in  1669,  their  enemies  having 
succeeded  in  making  Slaughter,  the  new  Governor  of  the 
Colony,  drunk,  and  while  unconscious  of  his  act  induced 
him  to  sign  the  death  warrant,  which  with  indecent  haste 
was  immediately  executed.  Hut  the  English  Parliament 
revised  the  attainder  and  restored  their  descendants  to  all 
their  legal  rights.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  young  Milbourne 
entered  Dickinson  College,  from  which  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  the  summer  of  1855,  and  in  1858  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Immediately  after  graduating  he  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  seminary  at  Bethany,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a boarding  or  public  school  with  seven  instructors 
and  over  one  hundred  students,  of  which  he  had  the  care 
for  one  year,  when  deciding  to  devote  himself  to  the  legal 
profession  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  under  the  Hon.  Ephraim  K.  Wilson,  member 
of  the  Forty -fifth  Congress,  and  now  Associate  judge  of 
the  First  Judicial  Circuit  of  Maryland.  Admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  July,  1858,  Mr.  Milbourne  remained  in  Snow  Hill 
till  the  fall  of  1861,  when  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  Dor- 
chester County,  entering  into  partnership  with  Colonel 
James  Wallace,  who  had  raised  a regiment  and  entered 
the  Federal  service.  Ten  years  later  the  latter  retired 
from  practice,  since  which  time  Mr.  Milbourne  has 
practiced  alone,  his  course  having  been  attended  from  its 
commencement  with  very  unusual  success.  He  acted  with 
the  National  Union  party  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
with  the  Republicans  after  the  second  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln ; but  his  political  views  have  always  been  moderate, 
and  many  of  his  warmest  friends  have  been  those  of 
entirely  opposite  belief.  He  was  often  solicited  to  hold 
office,  but  always  refused.  Mr.  Milbourne  is  a man  of 
great  versatility  of  talent,  and  an  omnivorous  reader.  He 
has  a fine  miscellaneous  library,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State,  and  as  far  as  his  large  practice  will  permit  is  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits,  lie  is  generous  and  liberal  in  his  dis- 
position. lie  was  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  but  his  views  have  for  some  time  been 
in  accord  with  the  Greek  Catholic  faith.  He  was  married 
in  October,  1868,  to  Grace,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Loomis,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 


PARTSOCK,  Rev.  Samuel  Mitchell,  a Minister 
of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  born  in  Monterey,  Steuben  County, 
New  York,  November  23,  1838.  1 1 is  father,  Sam- 

4'  uel  1 larlsock*  was  a native  of  Alleghany  County, 
Pennsylvania,  his  birthplace  being  near  Pittsburg.  1 1 is 


mother’s  maiden  name  was  Lydia  Mitchell.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Mitchell,  of  Tioga  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1'hey  had  nine  children,  two  sons  and  seven 
daughters,  of  whom  seven,  two  sons  and  five  daughters, 
are  still  living.  Mr.  llartsock’s  parents  removed  to  Lib- 
erty Valley,  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1850,  at  which 
place  be  attended  school  until  lie  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  then  went  to  Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  pursued  the  regular  course  of  study  of 
that  institution.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  joined  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  which  he 
has  since  labored  with  great  earnestness  and  success.  In 
the  year  1868  he  was  stationed  as  Pastor  at  Jackson  Square 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Baltimore,  and  after  one 
year’s  service  there  went  to  Middletown,  Frederick  County, 
Maryland^  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  Washington  city  as  Pastor  of  Union  Chapel 
of  that  city,  and  after  completing  his  pastorate  there  went 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  served  three  years  as  Pastor  of 
High  Street  Church,  and  for  three  years  was  stationed  at 
Emory  Church.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Franklin 
Street  Church,  Baltimore,  where  he  is  at  present  sta- 
tioned. lie  is  identified  with  most  of  the  temperance 
organizations  of  Baltimore,  and  in  addition  to  his  minis- 
terial labors  has  devoted  much  time  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  temperance  cause.  He  has  been  twice  married.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  married  Miss  Mollie  L.  Knode, 
of  Washington  County,  Maryland,  who  died  in  1866,  six 
years  after  their  marriage.  In  1868  he  married  Miss  Mary 
E.  Lewis,  daughter  of  Jacob  Lewis,  of  Frederick  County, 
Maryland.  Two  children  were  the  fruit  of  the  last  mar- 
riage, Jacob  L.  and  Mary  A.  Hartsock.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Hartsock  has  been  a member  pf  the  Masonic  Order. 


P^ILLER,  Daniel,  Merchant,  was  born  in  Loudon 
fcil  Cou  nty,  Virginia,  July  7,  1812.  His  grandfather, 
a man  of  education,  emigrated  from  Germany 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  settled  in  Loudon 
County,  where  he  was  for  a long  time  highly  re- 
spected and  appreciated  as  ateacherof  youth.  His  father 
with  other  patriotic  Virginians  came  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  Baltimore  in  1814.  Daniel  remained  with  his  parents 
on  their  farm  until  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when  his  father  having  become  embarrassed  by  reason  of 
indorsing  for  a friend  who  went  down  in  the  commercial 
revolution  succeeding  the  war,  he,  boy  as  he  was,  deter- 
mined to  leave  home  and  seek  his  own  fortune.  So  one 
bright  morning  he  started  off  walking  cheerily  with  his 
bundlecontaining  all  his  earthly  possessions  on  his  shoulder, 
and  bound  for  Harper’s  Ferry.  Upon  his  arrival  at  that 
place  he  engaged  as  clerk  in,a  country  store  at  a nominal 
salary.  I larpcr’s  Ferry  was  then  the  centre  of  a very  large 
trade  and  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  gay  young  men  of  the 
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surrounding  country.  Alcoholic  stimulants  were  the  uni- 
versal beverage,  and  temperance  societies  were  unknown. 
But  the  young  clerk,  under  the  influence  of  a pious  mother, 
had  resolved  never  to  touch  liquor  nor  tobacco  in  any  shape, 
nnd  although  the  temptation  was  ever  before  him  he  scru- 
pulously adhered  to  the  resolution  he  had  formed,  and 
which  to  his  dying  day  was  unbroken.  Never  neglecting 
his  duty  to  his  employers  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  and  produced  such  a 
favorable  impression  of  his  business  capacity  and  integrity 
that  before  he  was  of  age  he  was  offered  an  interest  in  a 
mercantile  establishment  at  Lovettsville.  He  accepted  the 
offer,  and  in  a short  time  bought  out  his  partners  and  con- 
ducted the  business  successfully  on  his  own  account.  It 
was  here  that  he  met  his  future  wife,  Miss  Klein,  with 
whom  he  was  united  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  In  a very 
few  years  he  became  the  leading  merchant  of  that  section 
of  Virginia,  and  in  1842,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  he  consented  to  become  a candidate  for  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  Whig  ticket.  He  canvassed  the  district  with 
his  opponents,  discussing  with  them  the  questions  at  issue, 
but  refusing  to  resort  to  any  of  the  usual  appliances  of 
candidates,  while  they'  spent  money  lavishly.  He  was 
elected  by  a large  majority,  the  result  thus  vindicating  his 
manly  independence.  In  the  Legislature,  though  a quiet 
member  he  was  a most  useful  one,  and  through  his  influ- 
ence several  measures  of  substantial  importance  to  his  con- 
stituents were  enacted.  In  1846,  seeking  a wider  field  of 
business  activity,  he  removed  to  Baltimore  and  embarked 
in  the  drygoods  trade.  In  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr. 
John  Dallam  he  opened  a small  jobbing  store  at  304  Balti- 
more Street.  They  remained  in  that  location  until  1855, 
when  Mr.  Dallam  was  killed  in  the  fearful  collision  on  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad.  Mr.  Miller  then  removed 
to  324  Baltimore  Street,  and  in  185810  329,  where  the  firm 
of  Daniel  Miller  & Co.  still  remains.  Witli  ceaseless  en- 
ergy he  gave  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  his  business, 
which,  beginning  in  1847  with  annual  sales  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars  had  increased  at  the  time  - of  his  death  to 
one  and  a quarter  million  dollars.  In  1861  he  was  just 
beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  hard  labor  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  all  that  had  been  accumulated  by  the 
patient  toil  of  years  was  swept  away,  as  it  were,  in  a sin- 
gle day.  These  were  times  that  tried  men’s  souls.  Mer- 
cantile credit  was  not  worth  a rope  of  sand.  The  strong- 
est houses  went  down  before  the  deadly  blast  of  ruin  that 
swept  over  the  country,  and  many  of  the  leading  merchants, 
in  utter  despair,  made  no  attempt  to  save  themselves  or 
their  creditors,  and  drifted  into  hopeless  bankruptcy.  It 
w'as  then  that  the  character  of  Daniel  Miller  shone  forth. 
Men  cast  in  his  mould  were  few  and  far  between.  The 
bulk  of  his  assets  lay  in  the  seceded  States,  practically  as 
far  from  his  reach  as  if  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Declining 
all  suggestions  of  compromise  he  set  his  face  against  the 
storm,  and  notified  his  creditors  that  with  the  blessing  of 
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Providence  every  dollar  of  his  indebtedness  should  be 
paid,  lie  dissolved  his  partnership,  and  thenceforth  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  one  aim  of  his  life,  which  was  to  see 
the  day  when  his  entire  liabilities  should  be  honorably  dis- 
charged ; and  he  exacted  of  his  children  a solemn  obliga- 
tion that  in  the  event  of  his  death  they  would  consider 
themselves  morally  and  religiously  bound  to  fulfil  his  work. 
Dispensing  w ith  all  the  luxuries  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed he  worked  hard  and  faithfully  with  unfaltering 
trust  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  As  the  notes  of  his  firm 
matured  he  paid  such  part  as  he  was  able  and  renewed  the 
balance,  and  in  much  less  than  five  years  he  paid  up  four 
hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  dollars,  principal  and  in- 
terest, cancelling  every  obligation  held  against  him.  He 
described  it  as  the  happiest  day  of  his  life  when  he  issued 
a circular  to  his  creditors  announcing  his  full  resumption. 
During  theJate  conflict  Mr.  Miller  was  ever  foremost  in  as- 
sisting to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  prisoners  confined  at  va- 
rious times  in  the  city,  and  to  mitigate  the  severities  of  the 
unhappy  contest.  No  one  welcomed  the  dawn  of  peace 
with  more  delight  than  he,  and  no  one  was  quicker  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  for  the  restoration  of  some  portion  at 
least  of  its  former  prosperity  to  that  section  of  the  country 
which  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
w'ar.  The  Valley  of  Virginia,  w'hich  had  been  fought  over 
almost  inch  by  inch  had  been  made  classic  ground,  indeed, 
but  historic  glory  could  not  avail  to  feed  nor  shelter  the 
starving,  houseless  people  who  called  it  home.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler was  one  of  the  most  efficient  promoters  of  the  plan 
organized  in  Baltimore  to  make  advances  of  money  to  the 
farmers  of  the  valley  to  restock  and  seed  their  farms.  As 
Treasurer  of  the  Agricultural  Aid  Society  he 'collected 
some  seventy  thousand  dollars,  wdiich  was  thus  distributed. 
Recognizing  the  prime  necessity  of  currency  and  banking 
capital,  it  was  mainly  through  his  instrumentality  that  banks 
were  established  at  Winchester,  Harrisonburg,  Staunton 
and  Charlottesville.-  On  his  books  there  yet  stood  unpaid 
almost  half  a million  dollars,  most  of  it  due  by  the  people 
of  Virginia,  but  forgiving  them  the  debt  he  gave  newr  cred- 
its to  as  many  of  his  former  customers  as  prudence  and 
justice  to  himself  would  permit,  thus  enabling  them  to  make 
a new'  start  in  life.  At  this  period  he  gave  his  sons  an  in- 
terest in  his  business,  and  afterwards  principally  employed 
himself  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  house  and  in  im- 
pressing upon  them  that  the  only  honorable  road  to  w ealth 
was  by  industry  and  honesty.  He  assisted  to  organize  and 
w'as  the  first  President  of  the  National  Exchange  Bank, 
a Director  in  the  Eutaw  Savings  Bank,  and  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Miller  was  in  active  business  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  On  Saturday, -July  23,  1870,  al- 
though not  entirely  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  a recent 
business  trip  to  Virginia,  he  expressed  himself  as  having 
never  felt  better  in  his  ljfe.  On  Sunday  he  rose  in  his 
usual  good  health.  On  returning  from  church  he  com- 
plained of  being  unwell,  and  sent  for  his  physician,  who, 
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however,  anticipated  nothing  serious.  He  retired  ;il  his 
usual  hour  without  any  apprehensions,  hut  suddenly  at  mid 
niglrt  he  sat  up  in  bed,  turned  over,  and  expired  without  a 
groan.  His  funeral,  which  was  largely  attended,  took 
place  oil  the  Wednesday  follow ing.  I lie  set  v iees  were  eon ■ 
dueled  by  the  Kev,  I h Smith  and  I lumncr,  both  ol  whom 
spoke  most  truly  and  feelingly  of  the  great  loss  which  the 
community  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  such  a man.  lly 
his  prudence,  energy,  and  integrity,  extending  through  a 
period  of  a* quarter  of  a century,  Daniel  Miller  succeeded 
in  establishing  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  most  reliable 
and  widely-known  drygoods  houses  of  Baltimore;  and 
dying  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity  he  left  the  business 
and  his  priceless  reputation  in  the  hands  of  his  sons,  a 
double  legacy,  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud.  As  a 
citizen  he  was  true;  as  a man  full  of  tender  sympathies; 
a friend  whose  counsel  could  always  be  relied  upon  ; of 
decided  views  upon  all  subjects,  yet  never  obtruding  them 
unasked.  lie  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  teacher  and  Superintendent  for  years  in  the  Sabbath- 
school.  Of  unbounded  liberality,  he  contributed  mainly 
to  the  building  of  the  First  Constitutional  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  his  habits  he  was  thoroughly  domestic.  A 
loving  husband  and  an  intelligent  father,  his  home  was  an 
abode  of  cheerfulness  to  his  children,  and  a place  where 
friends  met  a kindness  not  to  be  forgotten.  In  his  business 
he  was  very  decided, 'but  at  the  same  time  affable  and 
agreeable,  tie  labored  assiduously  to  have  his  business  a 
model  for  others,  and  well  did  he  succeed  in  his  work. 
The  large  force  under  his  employ  were  upon  all  proper 
occasions  reminded  that  honesty  and  fair-dealing  were  the 
only  true  stepping-stones  to  success,  and  only  on  such  a 
basis  did  he  ever  desire  them  to  forward  the  interests  of 
his  business.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  sincerely  said,  that 
in  every  sphere  of  life  he  gave  living  evidence  of  his  high 
moral  and  Christian  character.  To  a work  entitled  Bii/ti 
inure,  Pas/  mil  Present,  we  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing 
sketch.  In  i8j6  Mr.  Miller  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Klein, 
of  Loudon  County,  Virginia.  They  had  five  sons  and  one 
daughter,  vi/..,  John  Madison,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  who 
married  |ames  W.  Easter,  Henry  Clay,  Theodore  Klein, 
W illiam  Kc)  Holds,  and  Daniel.  His  two  sons,  Henry  C. 
and  Theodore  K.,  continue  the  business  under  the  old  linn 
name  of  Daniel  Miller  ft  Co.  His  son  William  R.  is  a 
member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Hurst,  Miller  & Co. 
All  of  his  children  are  still  living. 


jyflruWk ADEEV,  R.  1).,  Inventor,  was  born  in  Eederals- 
burg,  Caroline  County,  Maryland,  February  16, 
1S42.  Ills  father,  John  Bradley,  was  a skilled 
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j and  ingenious  mechanic,  and  for  half  a century  was 
J'  a leading  master  builder.  lie  was  an  original 
thinker,  and  noted  for  his  modesty  and  strict  integrity, 
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The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a native 
of  England.  R.  D.  Bradley’s  mother,  a lady  of  vigorous 
intellect  and  exemplary  Christian  virtues,  who  is  still 
living,  was  Miss  Chloe  Ann  Dines,  member  of  a large  and 
i 1 1 II  tic  Ml  i ill  family  th.it  lilly  years  ago  were  extensive  landed 
proprietors  in  Dorchester  County,  Maryland.  'The  Dines 
family  removed  to  the  then  far  West,  and  materially  assisted 
in  developing  the  section  in  which  they  located.  I.ike 
the  Bradleys  they  possessed  rare  inventive  genius  and  con- 
structive skill.  Mr.  Bradley’s  maternal  ancestors  were  of 
French  origin,  and  came  to  this  country  during  the  religious 
persecutions  in  France.  In  his  early  childhood  Mr. 
Bradley  developed  habits  of  observation  and  thinking  on 
subjects  entirely  remote  from  the  minds  of  other  lads  of 
his  age,  which  isolated  him  from  them  and  made  him  the 
victim  of  rough  treatment  and  much  persecution  from  his 
boyish  companions,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  him  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years  to  run  away  from  school  and  home 
in,  order  to  find  relief  from  such  annoyances.  After  a few 
weeks’  absence  he  was  found  by  his  father  and  sent  back  to 
school.  His  continual  dread  of  the  boys  and  great  dis- 
taste for  books  or  study  caused  him  to  play  truant,  and  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  woods  and  on  the  river- 
bank.  During  his  truant  hours  his  mechanical  ingenuity 
displayed  itself  in  the  construction  of  miniature  boats, 
mills,  wheels,  pumps,  etc.  When  he  quit  school  finally, 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  possessed  but  little  book 
knowledge,  and  in  fact  never  manifested  any  inclination 
for  study  until  about  a month  prior  to  the  close  of  his 
school  days,  when  he  experienced  a sudden  change  in  this 
respect,  and  thenceforward  felt  a keen  longing  for  knowl- 
edge. Shortly  after  leaving  school  he  was  engaged  in  a 
subordinate  capacity  on  a vessel  trading  in  the  ( 'hoptank 
River,  ol  which  he  soon  became  Captain.  He  was  thus 
employed  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he  invented 
and  constructed  a swinging  saloon  for  passenger  travel,  but 
which  he  soon  neglected  on  account  of  its  impracticability. 
This  is  the  identical  invention  recently  brought  out  by  Mr, 
Bessemer,  of  England,  who  after  spending  a million  of 
dollars  thereon  has  also  declared  it  impracticable.  Mr. 
Bradley  next  entered  into  the  millwright  and  machinery 
business,  which  lie  prosecuted  with  success  for  several 
years.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  tendered 
his  services  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and  was  commissioned 
by  Governor  Hicks  as  First  Lieutenant  and  assigned  to 
the  duty  of  recruiting  and  organizing  the  State  forces.  In 
1862  and  1863  he  served  as  Captain  under  General  Golds- 
borough,  who  was  then  in  command  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
He  was  prompt,  faithful,  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
all  the  duties  thus  required  of  him.  In  1^)65  Mr.  Bradley 
became  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  ami 
in  the  following  year  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

I le  spent  several  years  in  the  travelling  ministry,  princi- 
pally beyond  the  Mississippi  River.  Failure  of  health 
necessitated  his  retirement  from  active  religious  work,  and 
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returning  to  Maryland  lie  renewed  his  investigations  and 
experiments  in  seienee  and  invention.  The  achievement 
to  which  he  lias  mainly  directed  his  studies  and  ingenuity 
is  the  discovery  of  a process  for  generating  a motive  gas 
from  water  and  the  invention  of  machinery  for  utilizing 
it.  This  motive  power  is  economical,  compact,  easily 
managed,  and  safe,  and  therefore  must  supersede  steam 
and  other  dangerous  forces.  This  invention  is  the  out- 
grow ill  of  logical  deductions  from  the  results  of  experi- 
ments in  physical  science.  Not  only  has  the  inventor 
shown  a knowledge  of  and  regard  for  the  laws  of  dynam- 
ics, but  has  also  incorporated  into  his  novel  method  a 
system  essentially  different  from  any  hitherto  known,  es- 
tablishing a new  era  in  motive  power.  His  invention  has 
received  patents  from  the  United  States  Government, 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  the  German  Empire,  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Austria,  Russia,  Brazil,  and  the  Australian  Colonies. 
The  nexv  motive  power  has  been  fairly  tested  for  about  two 
years,  and  in  stationary  and  marine  engines  its  success  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated.  In  politics  Mr.  Bradley 
adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  the  National  Republican  party, 
and  regards  a strong  centralized  system  of  government  as 
essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  American  Union.  Decem- 
ber 24,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Catharine  Noble,  a lady 
of  Quaker  lineage,  and  a member  of  a large  and  respect- 
able family  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  He  has  one  son 
and  three  daughters. 


pV/TpOWIE,  Hon.  Oden,  Ex-Governor,  President  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  and  the  Balti- 
more  City  Passenger  Railway  companies,  was 
born  at  “ Fairview,”  Prince  George’s  County,  Mary- 
land, November  to,  1826.  His  parents  were  Hon. 
William  I),  and  Eliza  (Oden)  Bowie,  the  former  of  Scotch 
anti  the  latter  of  English  descent.  Both  families  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  the  State.  William  D.  Bowie 
was  an  intelligent  and  highly  respected  planter,  lie  rep- 
resented Prince  George’s  County  for  several  terms  in  the 
House  of  Delegates,  ami  was  six  years  a member  of  the 
State  Senate.  Mr.  llow  ie  hist  his  mother  when  nine  years 
of  age,  and  soon  after  was  placed  in  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment of  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  lie  afterward 
entered  St.  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  July,  1845.  The  following  year  he  enlisted 
for  the  Mexican  war  as  a private  in  the  Battalion  of  Mary- 
land and  District  of  Columbia  Volunteers  under  Colonel 
William  II.  Watson,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
terey, dying  in  the  arms  of  Lieutenant  Bowie,  he  having 
been  promoted,  and  was  the  only  officer  left  with  Colonel 
Watson  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  gallantry  in  that 
battle  secured  him  the  appointment  as  Senior  Captain  of 
the  Voltigeurs  Regiment,  one  of  the  ten  regiments  added 
to  the  regular  army,  and  made  a new  branch  of  the  ser- 


vice. Shortly  after  his  promotion  Captain  Bowie  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  commission  on  account  of  a disease 
he  had  contracted  peculiar  to  that  climate.  In  1847,  when 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Delegates,  and  such  was  his  popularity  that  he  was  re- 
turned for  several  terms.  In  i860  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad,  a position 
requiring  executive  talent  of  the  highest  order.  In  that 
responsible  office,  which  he  still  tills,  he  has  won  a national 
reputation  as  one  of  the  ablest  business  men  of  the  country. 
In  1864  he  was  a candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  with 
the  venerable  Judge  Chambers  for  Governor,  but  the  ticket 
was  defeated.  In  1867  he  represented  Prince  George’s 
County  in  the  State  Senate,  serving  till  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  that  year.  In  November,  1867,  he  was 
elected  Governor,  but  in  consequence  of  the  provision  of 
the  new  Constitution  allowing  Governor  Swann  to  serve 
out  the  full  term  of  four  years  for  which  he  had  been 
elected,  Governor  Bowie  did  not  enter  upon  the  executive 
duties  until  January,  1869.  In  October,  1873,  Governor 
Bowie  was  elected  President  of  the  Baltimore  City  Pas- 
senger Railway  Company,  his  predecessor,  Henry  Tyson, 
having  accepted  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road. Here  Governor  Bowie’s  executive  abilities  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  wise  and  successful  management  of 
that  corporation,  by  which  the  arrearages  on  the  City  Park 
Tax  Fund  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
paid,  and  the  value  of  the  stock  raised  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-five  per  cent.  The  company  is  now'  in  a most 
flourishing  condition.  Governor  Bow'ie  is  a gentleman  of 
comprehensive  views  and  excellent  judgment,  accomplish- 
ing all  he  undertakes  with  facility 'and  ease.  This  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  while  he  is  the  executive  head  of  two  great 
corporations,  which  he  manages  w'ith  consummate  skill  and 
success,  he  still  finds  time  for  healthful  recreation  and  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  fine  horses  and  his  fondness  for  the 
sports  of  the  turf.  Since  its  organization  he  has  been 
President  of  the  Maryland  Jockey  Club.  Governor  Bow  ie 
has  always  been  identified  with  the  Democratic  party  in 
politics,  and  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  lie 
married  Miss  Alice  Carter,  a descendant  on  her  mother’s 
side  of  Lord  Baltimore.  They  have  seven  children  living. 


i|jf^%ILES,  Hon.  William  Fell,  Ex-Judge  of  the  United 
jKgJjK  States  District  Court  of  Maryland,  was  born  in 
Harford  County,  Maryland,  April  8,  1807.  He 
{?  received  his  education  at  the  private  academy  of 
fcj  David  W.  Boyseau,  a celebrated  teacher  of  his  day, 
and  the  Bel  Air  Academy,  then  in  charge  of  Rev.  George 
Morrison.  In  1826  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  under 
the  instructions  of  the  late  Judge  John  Purviance.  In  1S29 
he  was  admitted  tot  he  bar  and  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  Maryland 
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Legislature  as  a Democrat  from  Baltimore  city;  and  in 
1840  was  re-elected.  May  25,  1846,  he  delivered  the  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  I fall  in  Wash- 
ington; and  in  1851  an  address  Indore  the  Maryland  In 
•slitute  on  flic  “ 1 1 nilgai 'inn  Revolution.”  In  May,  185(1, 
lie  was  selected  to  make  the  address  ol  welcome  to  1’iesi 
dent  Buchanan  on  the  occasion  of  his  public  reception  in 
Baltimore.  On  the  decease  of  Judge  Glenn  Mr.  (files  was 
appointed  by  President  Pierce  United  States  District  Judge 
for  Maryland.  After  his  elevation  to  the  bench  Judge 
Giles  scrupulously  refrained  from  taking  any  active  part  in 
politics.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  an  officer  of 
the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society;  and  for  twenty 
years  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  for  removing 
such  of  the  free  people  of  color  to  Liberia  as  chose  to  go 
there.  lie  was  for  many  years  an  Elder  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  lie  has  been  twice  married;  first,  in  1 83 1 , 
to  Miss  Sarah  Wilson,  of  Baltimore,  a sister  of  Mrs.  J. 
Harmon  Brown.  llis  second  wife  was  Miss  Catharine 
Donaldson,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Donaldson.  Judge 
Giles  died  March  21,  1879,  leaving  four  children,  three 
sons  and  a daughter.  lie  was  a man  of  distinguished 
ability  and  lofty  character. 


i 


■UME,  Thomas  Levi,  was  born  in  Culpepper 
County,  Virginia,  October  24,  1838.  lie  was  the 
second  of  twelve  children,  all  of  whom  were 
living  up  to  i860.  His  father,  Charles  Hume,  re- 
moved from  Virginia  to  Washington  during  Polk’s 
administration,  and  resided  in  'that  city  until  his  death  in 
1862.  His  mother,  Virginia  (Rawlings)  Hume,  was  a first 
cousin  of  the  late  distinguished  General  Rawlings,  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  President  Grant’s  first  administration. 
Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  came  from  Eng- 
land. Shortly  after  the  removal  of  Thomas’s  parents  to 
Washington  lie  was  placed  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
of  Columbia  College,  District  of  Columbia,  then  presided 
overby  Zalmon  Richards,  lie  attended  the  college  until 
1854,  w hen  he  left  10  take  a position  with  Jesse  Wilson,  a 
grocer.  Thomas  was  now  sixteen  years  of  rtge,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  had  the  making  of  his  fortune  in  his  own 
hands.  After  two  years  spent  with  Jesse  Wilson  he  was 
given  a clerkship  in  the  large  grocery  house  of  Edward 
Ilall,  While  holding  this  position  he  was  noted  for  punc- 
tuality, strict  devotion  to  rules  of  business,  manliness,  anil 
integrity.  In  i860  he  had  entire  control  of  Hall’s  busi- 
ness, and  in  1864  he  became  a partner  with  Mr.  Hall,  the 
firm  thereby  becoming  Hall  & Hume,  and  so  continued 
until  1866,  when,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hall,  the  entire 
management  of  the  large  business  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Hall’s  widow  retaining  her  interest  in  the 
linn,  w hich  was  purchased  in  1872,  and  the  house  still  con- 
tinued as  Hall  A Hume,  though  Mr.  I In  me  had  entire 
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control.  In  1874  he  associated  with  himself  James  K. 
Cleary;  and  in  January,  1878,  Henry  F.  Davis  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  business,  and  the  linn  became  known  as 
1 1 nine,  Davis  ,V  Co.,  and  so  coni  i lined  until  January,  1879, 
when  Mr  Davis’s  inlclcsl  was  bought,  and  the  linn  is  now 
known  undei  the  title  of  Hume,  Cleary  Co.  Mr.  Iluiue 
was  married  April  30,  1866,  to  Miss  Nannie  G.,  only  child 
of  Adolphus  II.  Pickrell,  Esq.,  a wealthy  and  influential 
citizen  of  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia.  He  has 
always  been  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  though 
his  parents  were  o'f  Baptist  stock.  At  present  he  is  a ves- 
tryman of  the  Ascension  Church,  and  contributed  gener- 
ously to  aid  Bishop  Pinkney  in  its  erection.  Until  re- 
cently Mr.  Hume  was  a Director  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  (Washington) ; his  duties  being  onerous,  necessitated 
his  resignation.  Ileis  one  of  the  Fire  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  also  a Trustee  of  the  new  Episcopal 
school  for  young  ladies,  about  to  be  built  at  Rock  Creek 
Church  grounds,  lie  belongs  to  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templar,  and  is  a member  of  Commandery  No.  1.  In  1862 
Mr.  Hume’s  father  died,  and  upon  him  devolved  the  sup- 
port of  his  mother  and  seven  children.  With  character- 
istic filial  and  brotherly  affection  he  performed  what  he 
considered  his  duty,  and  he  did  it  eminently  well,  giving 
to  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  a good  education,  and 
rendering  them  every  assistance  in  his  power.  Besides  his 
city  residence  in  Washington  Mr.  Hume  owns  a beautiful 
country  place  called  “ Tunlaw.”  Here  during  the  summer 
months  he  spends  his  time  with  his  devoted  and  accom- 
plished wife  and  .children,  dispensing  a generous  hospi- 
tality to  his  friends,  and  helping  those  wdio  need  aid,  for  his 
kindness  is  without  limit.  On  his  farm  he  has  some  of  the 
finest  Jersey  cattle  in  the  United  Slates.  Mr.  Hume  is  a 
cultivated,  well-bred  man,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  six 
feet  in  stature,  has  black  hair,  hazel  eyes,  and  wears  a dark- 
brown  mustache,  dresses  elegantly  but  neatly,  and  has  an 
abundance  of  this  world’s  goods,  which  he  uses  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  He  is  emphatically  a self-made  man. 
llis  popularity,  his  integrity,  his  devotion  to  principle,  need 
no  comment  from  his  biographers. 


ppKTEVENSON,  John  M„  M.D.,  was  born  in  Balti- 
tMfvj  more  November  30,  1840.  His  father  was  James 
eAs.'  M.  Stevenson,  M.D.,  who  for  forty  years  has  been  a 
prosperous  physician  in  Baltimore,  and  his  grandfather 
J*  was  John  Stevenson,  a native  of  Ireland,  who  came 
to  America  in  1815  and  settled  in  Kentucky,  where  he 
purchased  extensive  tracts  of  land  on  the  Ohio  River, 
about  seventy  miles  from  Cincinnati,  lie  died  an  octo- 
genarian in  1857.  The  latter’s  father  was  Henry  Steven- 
son, a native  of  Scotland.  Dr.  John  Stevenson,  the  uncle 
of  Dr.  John  M.  Stevenson,  was  a very  prominent  physician 
of  Baltimore,  where  he  practiced  for  fifty  years,  and 
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Iiis  uni'li',  Henry  Stevenson,  was  an  extensive  ('rain  mer- 
chant of  that  city.  I >r.  |o!in  Mel/.cr  Stevenson,  the  sub- 
jeet  of  this  sketch,  was  placed  at  the  age  of  nine  years  at 
the  Wilbraham  Academy,  near  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  graduated  therefrom  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age, 
when  lie  was  appointed  a midshipman  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  At  the  expiration  of  a year,  not  fancying  a seafaring 
life,  he  resigned  from  the  navy  and  entered  the  Medical 
School  of  Vale  College,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and 
then  returned  to  his  native  city.  After  a residence  of  two 
years  in  Illinois  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in 
his  father’s  office  and  that  of  Professor  Nathan  K.  Smith, 
and  graduated  from  the  Maryland  University  in  the  spring 
of  1861.  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  Surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Army,  and  assigned  to  Annapolis.  Three 
months  thereafter  Governor  Bradford  appointed  him  Sur- 
geon of  the  Third  Maryland  Infantry,  in  which  position 
he  served  for  two  years,  participating  in  all  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  of  Maryland,  and  at  Get- 
tysburg, where  he  received  a serious  wound,  which  inca- 
pacitated him  for  duty  four  weeks.  After  convalescing  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  McKim  Hospital,  near  Baltimore, 
where  he  remained  until  January,  1864!  lie  was  then  as- 
signed to  the  Third  Maryland  Cavalry,  which  was  ordered 
to  New  Orleans  by  steamship.  The  small  pox  appeared 
in  the  vessel,  but  by  proper  preventive  and  quarantine 
precautions  he  prevented  its  introduction  into  that  city 
through  the  medium  of  those  over  whom  he  had  profes- 
sional charge.'  The  doctor  participated  in  the  various  en- 
gagements in  the  Mississippi  region,  and  was  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Gaines,  Spanish  Fort,  and  the  city  of  Mobile.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Baltimore  and 
renewed  the  private  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which 
he  continued  successfully  until  his  death,  lie  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Medico-Chirurgieal  Association  of  Maryland, 
and  (he  medical  societies  of  Baltimore,  before  which  he 
read  several  valuable  papers  on  professional  subjects.  lie 
was  a Knight  Templar  in  the  Order  of  Masons,  and  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  November  1,  1867, 
he  married  Miss  Lizzie  Rider,  daughlei  of  Fdward  Rider, 
an  Fnglish  gentleman  who  came  In  America  about  tSiX, 
and  settled  in  Baltimore  County  on  the  line  of  the  Noillt 
urn  Central  Railroad,  where  lie.  purchased  extensive  tracts 
of  land.  Or.  Stevenson  died  in  the  spring  of  1879, 
leaving  two  sons,  Allen  and  Burton  Stevenson 


giUAISTY,  KiivVaki)  J.,  M.D.,  was  born  near  Balti- 
$ more,  December  22,  1813.  His  father,  Edward 
’ Chaisty,a  native  of  Ireland,  settled  in  Baltimore  in 
T 181 1,  where  his  mother,  also  a native  of  that  country, 

i had  preceded  him  a few  years.  They  married  in  Bal- 

timore in  1811.  Mr.  Chaisty  was  a man  of  heroic  fortitude, 
sparkling  humor,  spotless  integrity,  and  possessed  of  natural 


powers  of  oratory.  Ilis  mother  was  a lady  of  remarkable 
beauty,  of  poetic  taste,  and  kind  in  her  maternal  relations. 
In  the  war  of  1S12  Mr.  Chaisty  furnished  the  material 
from  which  the  cannon  was  cast  for  the  defence  of  his 
adopted  country.  He  aided  in  the  construction  of  the 
“ Six  Gun  Battery,”  that  rendered  such  signal  service  in 
saving  Baltimore  in  1814.  After  an  academic  preparation 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  St.  Mary’s  College  in 
1827,  from  which  he  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1832. 
He  remained  three  years  in  that  institution  after  graduating 
in  the  capacity  of  Preceptor  in  English  and  Latin  Litera- 
ture, Geography,  and  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  above  time  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine  in  1835,  and  graduated 
therefrom  in  the  spring  of  1837,  having  been  for  a portion 
of  his  student  life  a pupil  in  the  office  of  Professor  Nathan 
R.  Smith.  Shortly  after  receiving  his  diploma  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Faculty  of  the  University  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  therein.  During  the  two  years  he  held  that  po- 
sition Dr.  Chaisty  published  a revised  fedition  of  a standard 
work  on  dissection,  with  many  valuable  alterations  and 
amendments,  that  were  highly  approved  as  beneficial  to  the 
medical  student,  and  which  received  from  the  medical  jour- 
nals of  the  country  the  most  laudatory  commendations. 
Upon  retiring  from  the  position  of  Demonstrator  I )r,  Chaisty 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has 
been  actively  and  successfully  engaged  to  the  present  time. 
To  Dr.  Chaisty  belongs  the  honor  of  the  first  successful 
operation  in  this  country  for  the  removal  of  ovarian  tumor. 
In  1842  he  was  selected  by  the  alumni  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  to  deliver  an  address  before  its  association. 
His  theme  was  “ The  Merit  and  Dignity  of  the  Medical 
Profession,”  and  the  discourse  was  regarded  as  a masterly, 
chaste,  and  classical  production.  The  doctor  has  always 
taken  ail  earnest  and  active  part  in  all  movements  for  the 
relief  of  Irishmen  who  have  been  driven  to  our  shores  by 
want  or  political  oppression,  and  also  in  behalf  of  the 
great  repeal  movements  in  Ireland  from  184010  1846.  In 
1853  In-  was  elected  to  the  command  of  the  Union  Guards, 
and  a lew  years  later  he  was  selected  as  the  leader  of  the 
Shields  Guards.  In  1847  Dr.  Chaisty  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Jacob  G.  Davies  Health  Commissioner  of  Balti- 
more, which  position  he  held  under  that  gentleman’s 
administration  and  also  under  that  of  his  successor,  Mayor 
Elijah  Stansbury.  In  1867  he  was  elected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  represent  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland;  in  1871  and  in  1875  the  same  honor 
was  conferred  upon  him.  During  the  terms  Jfor  w hich  he 
served  in  the  Legislature  he  was  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees,  such  as  “ Federal  Relations,”  “ Edu- 
cation,” “ Claims,”  “ Printing,”  " Library,”  etc.,  faithfully 
and  ably  discharging  his  duties  as  a representative.  Dr. 
Chaisty’s  wife  was  Miss  Anne  McEnery,  a native  of  Lim- 
erick, Ireland,  lie  has  had  four  children,  one  only  of 
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whom  survives,  Colonel  Edward  J.  Chaisty,  who  occupies 
an  important  official  position  in  one  of  the  Baltimore 
courts.  Few  men  surpass  l)r.  Chaisty  in  scholarly  atlnin- 
Inenls,  patriotic  devotion,  integrity,  professional  skill,  and 
Benevolence. 


^fTHP^DAMS,  Samuki.  11.,  Contractor  and  Builder,  was 
Born,  January  24.  1827,  near  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Jj  Having  received  an  excellent  education  in  public 


w 


and  private  schools,  he  at  the  age  of  twelve  years 
was  apprenticed  to  Joseph  Nutt,  a carpenter  of 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  which  place  his  family  had  re- 
moved after  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in 
1833.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Nutt  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  and  in  1845  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  worked  as 
a journeyman  for  various  employers,  including  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  at  its  Mount  Clare 
works.  In  1848,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he 
commenced  Business  on  his  own  account.  In  1851  he 
formed  a copartnership  with  his  brother,  John  F.  Adams, 
under  the  firm  name  of  S.  II.  Adams  & Brother.  In  1854 
this  partnership  was  dissolved,  each  brother  conducting 
Business  successfully  on  his  individual  account  until 
i860,  when  they  reunited  under  their  present  firm  name, 
S.  II.  & J.  F.  Adams.  Whilst  conducting  business  on  his 
own  account,  SanmcJ,  in  addition  to  numerous  other  Build- 
ings, erected  St.  John’s  Catholic  Church,  corner  of  Eager 
and  Valley  streets,  and  the  Infant  Asylum,  corner  of  Town- 
send and  Division  streets.  I11  conjunction  with  his  brother 
he  has  Built  many  elegant  and  valuable  structures  in  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Washington,  Richmond,  and  other  cities. 
Among  the  first  contracts  of  the  Adams  Brothers  were  the 
court-houses  in  Chestertown  and  Frederick,  Maryland. 
They  have  had  many  large  contracts  with  railroad  com- 
panies. They  built  all  the  roundhouses  and  shops  at 
Mount  Vernon,  the  extensive  buildings  on  North  Centre 
and  Monument  streets,  and  the  fine  structure  on  Calvert 
and  Centre  streets,  in  which  are  the  Baltimore  offices  of 
the  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company.  They  were  also 
the  Builders  of  the  roundhouses  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  at  the  fool  of  Eutaw  Street  and 
Riverside,  Spring  Carden,  and  at  Keyset',  formerly  New 
Creek.  They  Built  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad 
depot  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  as  also  the 
new  freight  depot  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad,  corner  of  Carpenter  and  Broad  streets, 
Philadelphia.  They  remodelled  the  passenger  depot  for 
the  same  road  in  that  city.  They  have  built  various  im- 
portant structures  other  than  those  mentioned,  including 
the  Mount  Hope  Insane  Asylum,  six  miles  from  Baltimore, 
the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Spiller  Building,  a row 
of  marble-front  warehouses  on  Charles  near  Fayette 
Street,  the  Carrollton  I lolel,  the  ( '<>rrcsf>oHt/i'Hf  Building,  the 
Union  Bank,  in  Baltimore,  etc.,  and  houses  in  Cliicagi  1, 1 Ili 


nois.  Samuel  Adams  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee  for  the  erection  of  the  Baltimore  City  Hall, 
lie  Inis  Been  a Director  for  several  years  in  the  National 
Union  Bunk  of  Baltimore.  In  political  sentiment  he  is  a 
Democrat,  and  lus  religious  views  are  in  accord  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  wife  was 
Miss  Mary  A.  Logue,  of  Baltimore.  They  have  six  chil- 
dren. 


J 


|DAMS,  John  F.,  Contractor  and  Builder,  was  born 
at  Ellicott’s  Mills,  Maryland,  January  30,  1829. 
His  parents  were  John  and  Ann  Adams.  His 
father  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1S20,  and  was  for 
many  years  a successful  contractor  and  builder  of 
public  works.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Ann  Kuhn. 
She  was  a native  of  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
German  descent.  Her  father,  Henry  Kuhn,  was  a miller, 
and  a highly  respected  citizen  of  that  county,  who  subse- 
quently became  a prominent  miller  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams’s  father,  which  occurred  in 
1833,  the  family  removed  to  Cumberland,  Maryland.  Mr. 
Adams  was  then  four  years  of  age.  At  an  early  age,  not 
from  necessity,  but  choice,  he  relied  upon  his  own  resources 
for  support,  and  his  life  having  therefore  been  one  of  con- 
stant toil  and  business  activity,  his  educational  advantages 
were  very  limited.  For  some  time  he  worked  in  a brick- 
yard, and  in  his  fourteenth  year  was  engaged  in  running  a 
steam-engine  in  the  first  planing-mill  of  Bell  & Hendrick- 
son, at  Cumberland.  At  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  in  the 
carpenter  business  with  William  McClelland,  and  served 
three  and  a half  years.  In  1849  be  left  Cumberland  and 
went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade 
as  a journeyman  until  1851,  when  he  entered  into  a co- 
partnership with  his  brother,  Samuel  H.  Adams,  under  the 
firm  name  of  S.  H.  Adams  and  Brother.  This  partnership 
continued  until  1854,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  mu- 
tual consent.  Each  then  conducted  business  on  his  own 
account  until  i860,  when  they  reunited  under  their 
present  linn  name,  S.  11.  & J.  F.  Adams.  Since  unit- 
ing with  his  Brother  in  i860  his  linn  has  attained  a 
wide  reputation  and  has  been  awarded  contracts  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Numerous  monuments  of  their  supe- 
rior skill  and  workmanship  are  to  be  found  in  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Richmond,  and  other 
cities.  They  have  Built  for  railroad  companies  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  passenger  and  freight  depots  and  exten- 
sive shops  and  roundhouses  in  the  country,  and  have 
erected  many  large  and  imposing  business  structures,  mag- 
nificent bank  and  hotel  buildings,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  the  Carrollton  Hotel  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  preceding  skefch  ol  Mr.  Samuel  II.  Adams,  Brother 
ol  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  an  account  of  the  varied 
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tind  extensive  work  accomplished  l>y  this  firm.  Mr.  John 
l'-.  Adams  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  purchasing 
of  material  and  the  superintending  of  all  work,  while  his 
brother  devotes  his  attention  to  the  financial  and  soliciting 
department,  lly  such  division  of  labor  and  co-operative 
effort  they  have  been  able  to  achieve  the  great  success  which 
has  attended  their  business  career.  In  politics  Mr.  Adams 
is  a Democrat,  and  in  religion  a member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  1 le  married  Miss  Virginia  Ross,  of  Balti- 
more, and  has  five  children  living:  Charles  W.,  T.  Ira, 
Mary  Alice,  John  F.,  Jr.,  and  William  A.  Adams. 


1875,  and  enjoying  during  that  period  a large  practice.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  Register  of  Wills  in  Anne 
Arundel  County  for  the  term  of  six  years.  In  political 
sentiment  Dr.  Revell  is  attached  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  his  religious  convictions  are  in  accord  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  July  28,  1854,  he  married  Miss  Rhoda 
Chairs,  anil  has  eight  children  living.  His  eldest  son, 
Henry  M.  T.  Revell,  attended  St.  John’s  College,  and  after 
studying  medicine  in  his  father’s  office,  graduated  at  the 
Maryland  University  in  the  spring  of  1876. 


^jf^?URNS,  Samuel,  Lumber  Merchant,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  March  2,  1822.  His  father, 
Francis  Burns,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  was 
' T brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents  when  but  six 
.r  years  of  age,  landing  in  Philadelphia.  In  1 8 r S he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  followed  the  brick  business 
till  i860,  when  he  retired.  He  had  six  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  married  young.  The  eldest,  Wil- 
liam F.  Burns,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  brick  business, 
but  also  retired  in  1869.  He  is  now  President  of  the  Peo- 
ple’s Gas  Company  and  of  the  Eutaw  Savings  Bank  of 
Baltimore.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Samuel  Burns  entered  the 
employ  of  Coates  & Glenn,  lumber  merchants,  with  whom 
he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1843,  when  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  George  F.  Sloan  in  the  same  business. 
This  continued  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1866,  when  he 
formed  a new  partnership  with  his  son  on  Light  Street 
Wharf.  This  house  was  also  dissolved  February  18,  1878, 
and  Mr.  Burns  has  since  conducted  the  business  alone  at 
104  Light  Street.  He  was  married,  November  17,  1846, 
to  a daughter  of  James  Wilks,  then  a prominent  hardware 
merchant  of  Baltimore,  and  has  five  daughters  : Mary  K., 
who  married  Richard  C.  Wilson  in  1870;  Kate  Wilks, 
married  John  I ).  Oak  ford  in  1876;  U.  Grace,  Clem  K., 
and  Jennie  Burns,  are  the  remaining  children.  Two  broth- 
ers of  Mr.  Burns,  Frank,  Jr.,  and  Findley  II.  Burns,  are 
doing  an  extensive  business  as  members  of  the  wholesale 
grocery  firm  of  Wilson,  Burns  & Co.,  on  the  corner  of 
Howard  and  Lombard  streets,  Baltimore. 


REVELL,  William  Theodore,  M.D.,  was  born  in 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  June  3,  1824.  . He  is  the 
“ only  son  of  Martin  F.  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Wor- 
rell) Revell.  He  received  his  education  at  St.  John’s 
College,  and  then  entered  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  the  office  of  Dr.  Edward  Sparks,  of  Annapolis.  In 
1847  graduated  at  the  Maryland  University  and  settled 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  Third  District  of 
Anne  Arundel  County,  continuing  therein  from  1847  to 


pBKONES,  George  Perry,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Somerset 
A L-  County  (now  Wicomico),  October  19,  1838.  He 
| is  the  son  of  B.  D.  Jones,  a farmer  of  Quantico 

J'ljj  District.  He  served  in  the  State  Assembly  of  Mary- 
4s  land  for  several  terms.  The  grandfather  of  Dr.  Jones, 
Benjamin  I.  Jones,  was  of  Tyaskin  District.  He  was  an 
officer  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
attack  on  the  British  at  Green  Hill  and  White  Haven,  on 
the  Wicomico  River.  Captain  Jones  was  a Royal  Arch 
Mason.  He  died  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Dr. 
Jones’s  mother  was  Maria  S.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jones,  of 
Somerset  County.  She  died  in  1854.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  noted  for  her 
piety  and  culture.  George  attended  school  in  Quantico, 
Wicomico  County,  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
entered  Washington  Academy,  Princess  Anne  County, 
where  he  remained  until  his  twentieth  year,  and  then  com- 
menced the  teaching  of  school  near  Salisbury,  and  at  the 
same  time  read  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Dashield.  He  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land School  of  Medicine  in  1863,3111!  graduated  therefrom 
in  March,  1865.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine 
m Bucktown,  Dorchester  County,  and  removed  in  1869  to 
East  New  Market,  where  he  has  ever  since  devoted  him- 
self to  his  profession.  He  joined  the  Masonic  fraternity 
in  1866,  and  has  filled  all  the  chairs  of  the  Blue  Lodge, 
lie  was  Master  of  his  lodge,  “ Choptank,”  No.  38,  for  tsvo 
terms,  lie  became  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1870,  and  has  filled  the  office  of  steward  therein, 
lie  is  a Director  in  the  East  New  Market  Navigation 
Company.  Dr.  Jones  is  of  a generous  disposition,  and 
contributes  liberally  to  benevolent  enterprises.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1867,11c  married  M iss  Williamanna,  daughter  of  Colo- 
nel George  E.  Austin,  of  Dorchester  County.  He  has  four 
children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 


» 

|?RACE,  I Ion.  Wili  ,1AM,  Lawyer  and  Legislator, 
y was  born  in  Alleghany  County,  Maryland,  in  1S50. 
“ J After  a thorough  course  in  the  English  and  classics 
he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Cum- 
berland City  atjhe  age  of  twenty-one.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profession  and  the  interests  of 
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his  clients  with  so  imicli  zeal  and  ability  that  he  rapidly 
rose  to  a prominent  position  at  the  bar  of  Cumhcrland^and 
in  1873,  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  nominated 
as  a Representative  to  the  I louse  of  I lelegales  on  the  I >emo- 
1 ratio  tiekel,  and  elected  by  a handsome  majority.  lie  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  legislation  of  that  session,  a lid  gained 
considerable  popularity  by  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
his  constituents.  In  1877  was  returned  to  the  House 
of  Delegates,  in  which  he  was  at  once  recognized  as  one 
of  its  most  prominent  and  influential  and  efficient  members. 
He  is  a gentleman  of  pleasing  address,  and  of  decided  legal 
abilities. 


j^||j^rWENS,  John  E.,  Comedian,  was  born  in  Liverpool, 
England,  April  2,  1823.  His  mother  was  of  Eng- 

"aA5  lish  birth,  while  his  father,  Owen  Griffith  Owens, 

®)\ 

j was  a native  of  Wales.  Ilis  grandfather’s  name  was 
Griffith  Owens.  Ilis  parents  removed  to  the  United 
States  in  1S26,  and  after  residing  ten  years  in  Baltimore 
settled  permanently  in  Philadelphia,  their  son  receiving 
his  education  in  the  best  schools  of  these  cities.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  his  father,  desiring  that  he  should  study  medi- 
cine, placed  him  under  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  a well-known 
druggist  and  physician  ; but  his  passion  for  the  stage  had 
already  begun  to  discover  itself,  and  in  a short  time  he 
made  his  debut  art  the  National  Theatre  of  that  city,  then 
under  the  management  of  the  late  William  E.  Burton. 
Mistaking,  however,  the  direction  of  his  talents,  and  at- 
- tempting  to  succeed  in  tragedy,  his  course  was  for  some 
time  anything  but  promising.  Indeed,  it  was  the  immod- 
erate laughter  his  attempts  provoked  that  first  suggested  to 
the  keen-witted  Burton  the  idea  that  he  might  succeed  as 
a comic  character,  in  which  his  first  appearance  proved  a 
decided  “ hit,”  and  the  piece  had  a run  of  four  weeks.  At 
its  close  Mr.  Owens  was  olfered  and  accepted  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Holliday  Street  Theatre,  Baltimore,  after  which 
he  was  recalled  to  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Burton.  In  1846 
he  became  joint  Manager  of  the  Baltimore  Museum,  of 
which,  assuming  (he  sole  control  in  the  succeeding  year, 
lie  soon  elevated  to  a recognized  position  among  the  1 1 1 st- 
ela s s theatres  of  the  country,  lie  also  directed  or  con- 
trolled at  different  periods  a number  of  theatres  in  other 
cities.  Retiring  from  the  management  of  the  Museum  in 
1852  in  independent  circumstances,  he  purchased  a mag- 
nificent estate  of  several  hundred  acres  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Baltimore.  To  the  care  of  this  estate,  on  which 
he  still  resides  when  not  professionally  engaged,  he  at- 
tempted for  a short  time  to  devote  himself,  but  his  restless 
activity  and  enterprise  soon  drove  him  back  to  more  en- 
grossing pursuits.  In  June,  1852,  he  sailed  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time  to  Europe,  and,  declining  a flattering  offer 
in  London,  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Continent  and 
ascended  Monf  Blanc.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he 
inaugurated  his  celebrated  Mont  Blanc  exhibition,  a dra- 


matic pictorial  and  descriptive  entertainment,  in  which  he 
found  a wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  unequalled  powers 
of  mimicry  and  his  subtle  sense  of  the  humorous  and  ludi- 
crous. In  New'  York  it  had  a run  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  nights,  and  frequently  crowds  w ere  unable  to  gain 
admittance.  From  that  period  to  the  present  Mr.  Owens 
has  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  “ starring  ” it  with 
brilliant  success  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston.  His  inim- 
itable personation  of  Solon  Shingle  is  universally  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  which  has  ever  graced  the 
stage  of  any  country.  There  is  scarcely  a single  character 
which  he  essays  in  which  he  does  not  prove  his  superiority 
over  the  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  rivals,  seizing  upon  indi- 
vidual points  with  the  conscious  power  of  genius,  and  con- 
trasting their  shades  of  humor  with  wonderful  fidelity  and 
delicacy.  He  is  justly  considered  to  be  far  above  any 
comedian  now  on  the  American  stage.  In  all  that  he  does 
or  meditates  he  has  the  fullest  sympathy  and  fellowship  of 
his  charming  wife,  wdio  accompanies  him  on  his  tours  and 
lends  the  most  gracious  help  to  all  the  hospitalities  of  their 
lovely  home.  Having  no  children  of  their  own,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Owens  have  long  since  concentrated  their  affections 
on  the  children  of  Mrs.  Warden,  the  comedian’s  sister,  to 
whom  they  have  performed  the  part  of  guardians  and  pro- 
tectors in  a most  generous  manner. 


pSjjpCOTT,  Irving  M.,  Machinist,  San  F rancisco,  Cali- 
fornia,  was  born,  December  25,  1837,  at  Hebron 
Af  Mills,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  He  is  the 
son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Littig  Scott  (see  biog- 
raphy of  John  Scott).  Ilis  primary  education  was 
obtained  at  the  public  schools  in  the  country,  after  which 
he  attended  “ Milton  Academy,”  John  Emerson  Lamb, 
Principal.  He  then  took  instruction  in  drawing  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Baltimore  city.  Having  a taste  for 
mechanical  art  he  decided  to  become  a machinist,  and  for 


this  purpose  engaged  to  work  with  < )bed  Hussey,  and  sub- 
sequently with  Murray  & Hazclhurst  at  their  extensive 
works  on  Federal  Hill,  Baltimore  city.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, on  the  recommendation  of  his  employers  he  went 
to  San  Francisco,  California,  with  Peter  Donahue,  in  i860, 
to  superintend  a machine  establishment  in  that  city.  His 
intelligence,  skill,  and  energy  were  soon  manifested,  and 
secured  him  a partnership  in  the  firm  of  Prescott,  Scott  & 
Co.,  Union  Iron  Works,  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Scott  has 
been  the  General  Superintendent  of  these  works  for  about 
twenty  years.  He  is  now  one-third  owner.  This  firm 
employs  about  six  hundred  men,  and  flo  a business  of  two 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  Mr.  Scott  is  conceded  to  be 
the  best  mechanical  engineer  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  is 
an  accepted  authority  on  metallurgical  machinery.  He,  in 
connection  with  James  G.  Fair  and  William  11.  Patton, 
designed  all  the  principal  hoisting,  pumping,  milling,  and 
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refining  machinery  of  the  Comstock  Lode,  lie  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  having  keen  twice  elected 
to  that  position.  lie  delivered  an  address  at  the  opening 
of  its  last  exhibition,  which  the  press  of  San  Francisco 
commended;  and  called  special  attention  to  the  philosophi- 
cal truths  worthy  of  consideration  tersely  expressed  in 
the  following  words  of  the  address:  “The  nation’s  in- 
terests will  be  safe  with  the  mechanics,  who  have  been 
taught  to  take  the  crude  materials  and  shape  them  into  a 
harmonious  whole  ; taught  to  construct,  taught  to  build 
up,  taught  to  accomplish  ; trained  to  direct  their  energies 
in  one  direction  for  a common  purpose ; for  they  will 
take  this  discipline  with  them  into  the  council  chambers, 
and  prove  that  the  strength  of  the  republic  rests  with  the 
producers.”  Though  the  managing  head  of  an  extensive 
business  establishment,  Mr.  Scott’s  tastes  have  led  him  to 
cultivate  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  For  three  terms 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  “Howard  Literary  So- 
ciety,” and  of  the  “ Addison  Literary  Society”  two  terms, 
lie  is  President  of  the  “ Art  Association,”  having  been 
elected  twice  ; is  one  of  the  regents  of  the  “ University 
of  California,”  and  one  of  the  perpetual  trustees  of  the 
“ Free  Library  of  San  Francisco.”  As  might  have  been 
expected  such  a man  could  hardly  avoid  being  drawn  into 
public  life.  For  three  terms  he  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  “ Young  Men’s  Republican  Club.”  He  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  State  Senate,  and  led  the  Republican  ticket, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  “Dolly  Vardens.”  lie  was  also 
nominated  for  the  Constitutional  Convention,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  “ Kearney  ” element.  He  has  since  been 
prominently  mentioned  as  a Republican  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  California.  Mr.  Scott  is  a fluent  and  forcible 
speaker,  and  always  commands  the  respect  ami  attention 
of  his  audiences.  The  estimate  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
fellow-citizens  as  a man  of  intelligence  and  discretion  has 
been  evidenced  in  several  marked  instances.  He  was 
one  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  San  Francisco  from  the  exactions  of  the  railroad 
companies.  He  was  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
during  the  riots  of  1S77,  and  was  one  of  the  Executive 
Committee  who  did  the  work  of  organization  and  quelling 
the  disturbances  without  bloodshed.  He  has  twice  been  a 
member  of  the  Taxpayers’  Convention  to  nominate  city 
officers  irrespective  of  party.  His  active  benevolence  finds 
many  worthy  objects,  especially  in  the  “Roys’  and  Girls’ 
Aid  Society  of  San  Francisco,”  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  a liberal  supporter.  His  paternal  ancestors 
were  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  father  and  brother 
George  are  now  preachers  of  that  Society.  II is  mother 
is  a Methodist,  as  were  her  ancestors.  He  is  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
ot  San  Francisco,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stone  is  pastor. 
In  1863  Mr.  Scott  married  Laura,  daughter  of  John  R. 
Horde,  of  Covington,  Kentucky.  Their  children  are  Alice, 
Webb,  and  Lawrence.  Mr.  Scott’s  generosity  extends  not 


only  to  his  family  and  family  connections,  but  many  others 
have  found  in  him  a friend  ever  ready  to  aid  the  deserv- 
ing and  assist  those  who  manfully  struggle  against  ad- 
verse circumstances.  llis  imposing  mansion  on  Rieon- 
liill,  No.  507  Harrison  Street,  is  a model  of  good  taste  and 
luxury,  elegant  without  display,  and  perfect  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments. Mr.  Scott  is  in  the  full  vigor  of  mature  man- 
hood, and  gives  promise  of  still  greater  prominence  and 
usefulness  yet  to  come. 


pVTj^ITTY,  C.  Irving,  Attorney  at  law,  was  born,  Sep- 
W,  tember  26,  1838, at  Dryad  Hill,  West  River,  Anne 
,j:j  ^ Arundel  County,  Maryland.  His  father,  George 
T.  Ditty,  of  Virginia,  settled  on  West  River,  Anne 
J J Arundel  County,  and  married  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Winterson,  of  that  county.  The  fruits  of  this 
union  were  seven  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy  : 
S.  Annabella,  married  Jacob  W.  Bird;  Edwin  A.  Ditty, 
and  C.  Irving,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  father  died 
leaving  a widow  and  three  ‘small  children.  Ilis  mother, 
who  was  a woman  of  intelligence  and  great  executive  ability, 
reared  and  educated  the  family  from  a small  estate  left  by 
her  husband  without  impairing  the  principal.  Mr.  Ditty  is 
of  English  descent  on  both  parental  and  maternal  sides. 
On  the  father’s  side  he  is  a lineal  descendant  from  Sir  Jere- 
miah Jacob,  who  came  to  Maryland  with  Lord  Baltimore. 
Captain  Jacob,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  in 
Smallwood’s  brigade  of  the  Maryland  Line,  and  who  wrote 
the  Life  of  Cresap,  and  also  Ex-Governor  John  Jeremiah 
Jacob,  of  West  Virginia,  were  descendants  of  Sir  Jeremiah 
Jacob.  Mr.  Ditty’s  father  had  two  brothers,  Samuel,  who 
died  young,  leaving  one  son,  Thomas  II.  Ditty,  now  living 
in  Anne  Arundel  County;  the  other  brother,  Dr.  Thomas 
R.  Ditty,  of  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  married  Miss 
l’ayne,  of  that  county,  and  had  one  daughter,  who  married 
John  Manning,  of  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland.  Dr. 
Ditty  was  a man  of  prominence,  represented  his  county  in 
the  Legislature,  and  held  various  public  positions.  C.  Irving 
Ditty  received  his  primary  education  at  the  district  schools 
of  the  county  and  afterwards  at  West  River  Classical  In- 
stitute. In  1854  he  entered  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1857.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  entered  as  a student  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  Robert  J.  Brent,  of  Baltimore,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  October,  1859.  Mr.  Ditty  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  late  civil  war,  when  he  at  once  entefed  the  Confed- 
erate  Army  as  a private  in  the  cavalry,  and  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  passing  through  all  grades  up  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  After  serving  under  llunlon  and  others  at 
Leesburg  and  Romney,  Ins  company  was  ordered  to  join 
Colonel  (afterwards  General)  J.  E.  11.  Stewart  at  Win- 
chester, and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
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July,  1861,  ami  thereafter  in  nearly  every  important  battle 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  first  year  of  the 
war  his  company  formed  part  of  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry. 
The  second  year  he  joined  the  First  Maryland  Cavalry 
Regiment,  commanded  by  ( olonel  Ridgley  Drown,  and  con- 
tinued with  this  regiment  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Alter 
the  death  by  wounds  received  in  battle  of  Captain  Augustus 
F.  Schwartze,  of  Baltimore  County,  Captain  Ditty  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  Company  F of  that  regiment. 
This  company  was  armed,  mounted,  and  equipped  by  its 
officers.  On  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house the  First  Maryland  Cavalry  with  a considerable  part 
of  Fitz-Lee  Division,  under  command  of  General  Mum- 
ford,  broke  the  Federal  lines  and  did  not  surrender  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  but  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
Lynchburg  road.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  cavalry  was 
attacked  by  a large  force  of  Federal  cavalry,  which  was 
promptly  checked  by  a charge  of  the  First  Maryland.  This 
was  the  last  blow  struck  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
They  then  retired  to  Lynchburg.  Captain  Ditty  with  a por- 
tion of  the  First  Maryland  then  started  to  join  General 
Johnston  in  North  Carolina,  but  after  a few  days  learned 
that  Johnston  had  surrendered.  During  the  war,  at  the 
battle  at  Old  Church,  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  in  1S64, 
Captain  Ditty  was  severely  wounded.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  in  October,  1865,  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  In 
1868  he  married  Sophia  L.,  daughter  of  Henry  Schwartz?, 
and  sister  of  the  before-mentioned  Captain  Augustus  F, 
Schwartze,  of  Baltimore  County.  Their  children  are  Augus- 
ta Fredericka,  Sophia  I.eypold,  Henry  Schwartze,  George 
Irving,  and  Roberta  Lee.  In  1872  Mr.  Ditty  removed  to 
“ Irvington,”  a property  on  which  he  has  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  grading  lots  and  streets,  building  houses, 
etc.  This  property  is  beautifully  located  near  Loudon  Park, 
a short  distance  from  Baltimore  City,  accessible  by  railroad 
half-hourly.  Politically  Mr.  Ditty  came  of  old  Whig  stock, 
but  cast  his  first  vote  for  Breckenridge  and  Lane,  because 
he  could  not  affiliate  with  the  American  party,  and  was 
Southern  in  his  sympathies.  He  condemned  the  policy, 
but  believed  in  the  right  of  secession.  Hence  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  was  true  to  his  convictions  and  went  into 
the  field  to  fight  for  them.  From  1865  to  1875  Mr  Ditty 
took  no  active  part  in  politics.  He  accepted  the  issues  of 
the  war  as  final,  and  as  he  conceived  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Maryland  did  not  so  accept  them,  he 
could  not  heartily  support  that  party.  On  the  other  hand 
the  employment  of  troops  to  sustain  State  governments  in 
the  South  was  so  obnoxious  to  him  that  he  could  not  ap- 
prove the  policy  of  the  Republican  party.  Hence  he  sel- 
dom voted,  and  when  he  did  it  was  for  individuals  and  not 
party.  In  1875  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  Democratic  party 
in  Maryland  culminated  in  the  Reform  movement,  in  which 
Mr.  Ditty  took  an  active  part,  and  spoke  at  public  Ineetings 
almost  daily  during  that  campaign.  In  1876  the  attitude 
86 


of  the  Republican  parfy,  looking  towards  leaving  the 
Southern  Stales  to  manage  their  own  Stale  affairs  without 
military  interference,  and  having  declared  in  favor  of  re- 
sumption and  a sound  financial  policy,  which  Mr.  Ditty 
considered  as  the  then  great  leading  issues,  and  regarding 
the  Democratic  pafly  as  abandoning  its  time- honored  doc- 
trines in  supporting  paper  money  and  advocating  inllation, 
Mr.  Ditty  joined  the  Republican  party  and  was  laboriously 
active  for  its  success  in  the  campaign  of  1876,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  co-operate  with  that  party  ever  since.  At  the 
request  of  President  Grant  Mr.  Ditty  went  to  Louisiana  in 
November,  1876,  to  witness  the  count  of  the  vote  of  that 
State.  In  his  published  report  he  stated  that  while  neither 
party  had  been  free  from  blame,  undisputed  facts  in  his 
opinion,  fairly  considered,  showed  that  that  State  had  gone 
Republican  by  a large  majority,  Since  1875  Mr.  Ditty  has 
spoken  and  written  a great  deal  on  matters  connected  with 
politics. 


liSJfpOHNSON,  Revehdy,  Lawyer  and  Statesman,  was 
•L  fcb  born  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  May  21,  1796.  His 
3 family  on  his  father’s  side  was  of  English  descent, 
and  on  that  of  his  mother  French.  11  is  ancestors 
l were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Maryland,  sev- 
eral of  them  having  held  prominent  positions  under  the 
Colonial  Government.  His  father,  John  Johnson,  was  an 
eminent  lawyer,  who  after  serving  in  both  houses  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  successively  Attorney-General,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  State.  His  mother  was  a daughter  of  Reverdy  Ghise- 
lin,  who  was  long  known  as  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Annapolis.  Reverdy  Johnson  received  his  edu- 
cation at  St.  John’s  College,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
commenced  the  reading  of  law  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  and  was  subsequently  a student  in  the  office  of  the 
late  Judge  Stevens.  In  1815,  when  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in 
Prince  George’s  County  in  the  village  of  Upper  Marl- 
borough, Shortly  after  he  was  appointed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  his  Deputy  for  the  Judicial  District, 
and  performed  the  duties  of  that  office  in  the  most  credit- 
able manner  until  November,  1817,  when  he  removed  to 
Baltimore  and  started  in  his  career  as  a lawyer.  He  at 
once  took  an  excellent  position,  and  was  soon  recognized 
by  lawyers  and  laymen  as  a man  of  unusual  ability.  He 
was  the  professional  associate  and  intimate  companion  of 
Luther  Martin,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  William  Pinkney, 
Roger  B.  Taney,  and  William  H.  Winder.  Soon  after  going 
to  Baltimore  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Insolvent  Debtors.  In  1821  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  for  a term  of  five  years,  and  re-elected 
for  another  term.  After  serving  two  years  of  the  second 
term  he  resigned,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  hjs 
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practice  from  that  time  until  1845,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Whig  party.  In 
the  debates  upon  the  question  of  the  war  with  Mexico 
Mr,  Johnson  differed  from  the  sentiments  of  his  party,  and 
was  among  the  supporters  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion of  President  Polk  in  the  advocacy  of  that  war.  In 
1849  lie  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  Attorney-General  tendered  him  by  President  Tay- 
lor. On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore  he  retired  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  retained  in 
almost  every  important  cause  in  the  courts  of  Maryland 
and  in  the  Supreme  Court.  1 1 is  advice  and  services  were 
sought  from  distant  States,  and  in  1854  he  was  employed 
by  an  English  house  to  argue  a case  involving  a claim  of 
great  magnitude  against  the  United  States  Government 
before  the  joint  English  and  American  Commissioners.  He 
was  associated  professionally  in  this  matter  with  Lord 
Cairns,  then  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a leading 
member  of  the  chancery  bar,  and  subsequently  Lord 
Chancellor  under  the  Disraeli  administration.  During  his 
sojourn  in  England  Mr.  Johnson  received  much  attention 
from  the  public  men  and  members  of  the  English  bar. 
Returning  home  he  unceasingly  engaged  in  his  practice, 
and  took  no  active  part  in  politics  until  the  winter  of  1860- 
61.  He  was  sent  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  Maryland 
to  the  Peace  Convention  which  assembled  at  Washington. 
He  avowed  himself  a Union  man,  and  utterly  repudiated 
the  doctrine  of  secession,  believing  it  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  and  stability  of  our  Government.  He  w'as  conspicu- 
ous in  the  Convention  by  his  earnest  and  eloquent  efforts 
to  avert  the  threatening  calamities  of  civil  war  by  measures 
of  compromise  and  conciliation.  When  all  hope  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  sectional  difficulties  had  vanished 
Mr.  Johnson  advocated  the  preservation  of  the  Union  by 
the  military  power  of  the  General  .Government.  I11  1861 
he  was  sent  from  Baltimore  County  to  the  State  Assembly. 
After  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  he  was  sent  to  that  city 
by  President  Lincoln  as  Special  Commissioner  to  revise 
the  decisions  of  the  milit.ny  command. \nt,  General  But- 
ler, in  regard  to  several  important  matters  involving  our 
peaceful  relations  with  foreign  governments.  He  deemed 
it  necessary  and  proper  to  reverse  all  those  decisions,  and 
for  the  good  effect  of  so  doing  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  administration.  In  the  winter  of  1862-63  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  March,  1863, 
resumed  his  seat  in  that  body  after  an  absence  of  fourteen 
years.  He  voted  for  the  Constitutional  amendment 
abolishing  slavery.  After  the  surrender  of  the  Southern 
Army  Mr.  Johnson  advised  the  immediate  readmission  of 
the  seceding  States  and  an  unconditional  amnesty  to  their 
people.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  and  the  appointment  was  immediately  con- 
firmed. In  England  lie  was  the  recipient  of  attentions 
never  before  paid  to  an  American  ambassador.  In  the 


chief  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  banquets  were 
given  him,  and  so  general  was  this  demonstration  that 
Lord  Clarendon,  writing  to  a friend  in  America  and  refer- 
ring to  the  matter,  expressed  his  belief  that  " Mr.  Johnson 
was  the  only  diplomatic  representative  that  had  ever 
brought  out  the  true  friendly  feeling  of  the  British  people 
for  those  of  the  United  States.”  Nor  was  it  alone  in  his 
official  relation  that  he  was  so  cordially  received.  His 
fame  as  a distinguished  American  lawyer  and  jurist  brought 
him  into  the  most' agreeable  intercourse  with  the  justices 
and  leading  barristers  of  England.  In  a few  months  after 
his  arrival  in  England  Mr.  Johnson  succeeded  in  negotiat- 
ing a treaty  between  the  two  nations  for  the  settlement  of 
the  (piestions  in  dispute  growing  out  of  what  was  known 
as  the  “ Alabama  Claims.”  The  Senate,  however,  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  although  it  was  privately  acknowl- 
edged by  Mr.  Sumner  and  other  leading  men  to  secure  all 
that  our  Government  had  a right  to  ask  or  any  reason  to 
expect.  Mr.  Johnson  returned  from  England  in  June, 
1869,  and  resumed  his  practice  in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. Throughout  his  professional  career  Mr.  Johnson 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  success.  In  private  life  he  was  a 
genial,  unassuming  gentleman.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  men  Maryland  ever  produced,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1876,  ranked  not  only  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  but  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  American  statesmen.  For  the  substantial  facts  embraced 
in  this  sketch  we  are  indebted  to  the  work  entitled  Balti- 
more, Past  and  Present. 


§MiSpsILLIAMS,  Thomas  H.,  A.B.,  was  born  near  Sal is- 
bury,  Wicomico  County,  Maryland,  April  4,  1845. 
His  father  was  William  Williams,  who  married 

1!  Annice  Looks  in  1828.  Thomas  was  the  youngest 

i of  eight  children.  lie  was  but  six  years  old  when 
his  father  died,  and  during  the  ensuing  six  years  live  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters  died.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Salisbury  Academy,  and  in  1865  entered  Vale 
College  in  the  Sophomore  Class,  from  whence  he  graduated 
in  1868,  his  mother  having  in  the  meantime,  in  1867,  died 
whilst  he  was  on  a visit  to  her.  After  acting  as  teacher  in 
the  district  school  for  a short  while  he  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  Classical  Institute  at  Laurel,  Delaware, 
which  he  conducted  for  a half  year.  In  the  fall  of  1871 
he  was  elected,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  to  the  tu- 
torship of  the  Salisbury  Academy,  which  position  he  ac- 
cepted. A year  after  entering  upon  its  duties  tjie  Academy 
was  converted  into  the  Wicomico  County  High  School, 
and  Mr.  Williams  was  earnestly  requested  by  the  County 
School  Commissioners  to  serve  as  the  Principal  thereof, 
which  position  he  still  occupies,  and  in  which  he  has  been 
eminently  successful  as  an  educator.  Professor  M.  A. 

1 Newell,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
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in  his  report  for  1S75,  in  speaking  of  the  High  Schools  of 
Maryland  remarked  : “ The  school  at  Salisbury  is  a High 
School  proper,  so  thoroughly  organized  and  so  skilfully 
arranged  that  it  might  serve  as  a model  of  a County  High 
School.”  Mr.  Williams  has  been  sinee  1X60  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  1 1 is  sentiments  are  in 
accord  with  the  Republican  party,  but  he  has  never  taken 
any  active  part  in  politics.  Before  and  during  the  civil 
war  his  principles  were  opposed  to  slavery.  He  married, 
September  23,  1873,  Miss  Lizzie  S.  Smithers,  daughter  of 
Ur.  Edward  F.  Smithers,  late  practicing  physician  of 
Vienna,  Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  and  niece  of  Na- 
thaniel B.  Smithers,  attorney-at-law,  Dover,  Delaware. 


^j^^AGAUD,  Joseph  Stuart,  was  born,  August  14, 
faSifl  1822,  at  Petersburg,  Virginia.  His  father  was  de- 
scended  from  the  Huguenots,  and  a native  of 
Gloucester  County,  Virginia.  He  was  a merchant 
^ v of  Norfolk  and  Petersburg,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  New  Orleans  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  Mr.  Pagaud’s  mother  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  a native  of  Baltimore.  She  died  in  New  Or- 
leans at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  At  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Pagaud’s  father  she  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hume,  a Presbyterian  minister,  and  had  one 
child,  a son  named  after  his  father,  Thomas,  who  became 
a minister  in  the’  Baptist  Church,  and  was  a pastor  for  over 
forty-two  years  in  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and 
who  at  his  death  in  1875  left  a son  who  was  his  successor 
in  the  Baptist  ministry,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Pagaud  had  four  brothers  and  three  sisters, 
only  two  of  whom,  a brother  and  a sister,  are  now  living, 
both  of  whom  are  residing  in  Louisiana.  He  was  the  third 
son.  His  early  education  was  received  in  his  native  town, 
and  for  several  years  during  his  boyhood  he  was  employed 
in  mercantile  houses  in  various  departments.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  prepared  for  college,  and  entered  the 
Junior  Class  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Prince  Edward 
County,  Virginia,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  three 
years.  He  taught  school  tor  two  years  in  Warwick  County, 
Virginia,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  William  and  Mary  College,  which 
position  he  declined,  and  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in 
1845,  to  which  city  his  parents  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
had  several  years  previously  removed.  Without  giving  up 
his  studies  he  for  several  years  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, first  in  St.  Louis,  and  then  in  New  Orleans.  He 
removed  to  the  latter  city  in  1846,  and  in  1847  married 
Miss  Angeline  Leslie,  of  Tennessee,  afterwards  distin- 
guished as  a teacher  in  the  public  and  normal  schools  and 
Sylvester  Lamed  Institute  of  New  Orleans.  After  (lie 
terrible  epidemic  of  1853  he  visited  Texas,  and  removed 
to  Galveston  in  1854,  where  his  youngest  son  died.  1 1 is 


eldest  and  only  son  is  now  residing  in  New  Orleans.  On 
returning  to  New  Orleans  Mr.  Pagaud  entered  journalism 
as  river  reporter  of  the  New  Orleans  Delta.  He  assisted 
in  starting  the  New  Orleans  Times,  was  connected  with 
the  Conner  and  Crescent,  and  after  the  civil  war  with  the 
Star,  the  True  Della,  and  for  four  years  with  the  Picayune. 
For  some  time  he  was  the  agent  of  the  New  Orleans  and 
Louisville  Lightning  Line  of  Steamers.  He  subsequently 
studied  law,  graduating  at  the  University  of  Louisiana,  and 
practiced  in  all  the  courts.  He  served  in  the  City  Council 
of  Jefferson,  volunteered  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  General 
Beauregard  in  1862,  was  one  of  his  body-guard  and  stall 
at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  was  honorably  discharged  in 
1863,  but  not  being  able  to  return  to  New  Orleans  served 
in  the  department  at  Mobile.  lie  taught  school  at  We- 
tumpka  in  1864  and  at  the  Barton  Academy  in  Mobile  in 
1865,  up  to  the  time  of  the  surrender,  when  he  returned 
to  New  Orleans  and  found  that  both  his  parents  were  dead 
and  that  all  his  property  had  been  confiscated.  He  then 
resumed  his  newspaper  relations  with  the  Picayune.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  in  journalism  he  determined  to  go  to  Europe 
in  1869,  and  in  Paris  assisted  in  founding  the  American 
Register.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Prussian  war  he  re- 
turned to  l^ew  Orleans  and  engaged  in  establishing  life 
insurance  agencies  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  in  1870  and 
1871.  The  following  year  he  accepted  the  agency  of  the 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  went  to  England, 
and  was  a Commissioner  from  Virginia  to  the  Vienna  Ex- 
position, after  which  he  went  to  Liverpool,  and  to  further 
assist  in  making  known  the  advantages  offered  to  emi- 
grants to  Virginia,  he  founded  the  American  Herald  at 
Liverpool  and  London.  Being  in  impaired  health  he  re- 
turned to  Virginia  in  1874,  and  finally  settled  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  has  ever  since  been  corresponding  for  various 
papers  in  this  country  and  Europe.  During  the  sessions  of 
Congress  he  is  the  special  Washington  correspondent  of 
several  Virginia  papers,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  Demo- 
cratic principles. 


^jrljpAYER,  Colonel  Brant/.,  was  born  in  lialti- 
more,  September  27,  1809.  He  was  educated 
»>»  jjy  private  instruction  and  at  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege.  After  extensive  travel  in  Europe  and  the 
East  he  returned  to  his  native  city  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law,  pursuing  it  until  1841,  when  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  to 
Mexico,  which  post  he  retained  until  the  death  of  his 
father,  Christian  Mayer,  who  rvas  intimately  connected 
with  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Baltimore  from  the  year 
1783.  On  his  return  to  Baltimore  Mr.  Mayer  renewed  his 
legal  practice,  uniting  therewith  contributions  to  literature 
and  the  editing  ol  the  Baltimore  American,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  founders,  Dobbin,  Murphy  & Rose,  llis 
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principal  literary  works  were  Mexico  as  it  IVas  and  Is  ; 
Journal  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  during  his 
Journey  with  I'ranklin,  Chase,  and  Archbishop  Carroll  to 
Canada  in  1775;  Mexico,  Aztec,  Spanish,  and  Repub- 
lican ; Captain  Cano/,  or  1’wenty  Years  in  the  Life  of  an 
African  Slaver;  Observations  on  Mexican  History , with 
some  Account  of  the  Zapetic  Remains  at  Mit/a  ; Mexican 
Antiquities;  Tahgahjute,  or  Logan  the  Indian  and  Cap- 
tain Michael  Cresap ; and  A Memoir  of  Jared  Sparks. 
Mr.  Mayer  was  a large  contributor  to  the  daily,  monthly, 
and  quarterly  press.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1844 
of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  being  at  that  time 
President  of  the  old  Baltimore  Library  Company,  which 
became  merged  in  the  new  organization.  The  plans  for 
the  building  occupied  by  it  and  the  Mercantile  Library, 
corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Saratoga  streets,  were  partially 
drawn  by  Mr.  Mayer.  On  the  death  of  General  John  Spear 
Smith  in  1866  Colonel  Mayer  was  elected  President  of  the 
Historical  Society,  which  position  he  occupied  several 
years.  He  was  appointed  by  John  McDonough,  of  New 
Orleans,  as  one  of  his  executors,  and  he  was  subsequently 
selected  by  the  Baltimore  authorities  as  one  of  its  commis- 
sioners to  manage  the  city’s  share  in  the  McDonough  be- 
quest. He  sided  with  the  Federal  Government  in  our  civil 
war,  and  occupied  the  position  of  President  of  the  Union 
State  Central  Committee  of  Maryland  until  he  received  a 
commission  in  the  United  States  Army  as  Colonel.  After 
serving  in  that  capacity  he  returned  to  his  residence  in 
Baltimore.  The  last  public  position  held  by  Colonel  Mayer 
was  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Department  of  Art  at  the 
American  Centennial  Exhibition.  He  died  February  23, 
1879. 


llpHEEZUM,  John  W.,  Merchant,  of  Easton,  Talbot 
County,  Maryland,  was  born  in  Caroline  County, 
Wjyy  Maryland,  in  1815.  His  grandparents,  who  were 
i|I|l||)  Scotch,  emigrated  to  this  country  and  occupied  a 
41  tract  of  land  under  Cecilius  Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore) 
in  the  upper  part  of  Dorchester  County,  llis  father  and 
mother  were  early  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  father  a conspicuous  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  John  was  brought  up  on  his  father’s 
farm  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  began  life  in 
Easton  as  clerk  in  the  store  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Jenkins,  after- 
ward William  Loveday,  continuing  for  seven  years.  He 
commenced  business  for  himself  in  1838  on  a small  capital 
furnished  by  his  father,  and  has  been  continuously  in  busi- 
ness for  forty  years,  conducting  it  with  integrity  and 
uprightness  through  the  panics  of  1842,  and  1857,  and 
though  the  loser  of  thousands  by  others,  has  never  paid 
less  than  one  hundred  cents  to  the  dollar  on  his  indebted- 
ness. During  this  time  for  twenty-live  years  he  did  the 
largest  business  in  Easton,  and  led  the  way  to  the  improve- 
ment of  storerooms,  and  inviting  arrangements  for  the  ex- 


hibition of  goods.  Mr.  Cheezum  has  served  as  a director 
of  the  bank  and  in  a few  minor  posts,  he  having  sought  the 
obscure  rather  than  the  conspicuous  public  position,  his 
business  integrity  and  capacity  eminently  fitting  him  for 
services  which  lie  has  invariably  declined.  After  forty  years 
of  upright  and  honorable  business  life,  at  sixty-four  years 
of  age,  no  one  engaged  in  business  is  earlier  or  later  in 
attendance  on  the  duties  of  business  than  he.  He  has  been 
twice  married;  first,  in  1839,  to  Miss  Amanda,  daughter  of 
P.  Stevens,  once  a well-known  merchant  of  Easton,  and 
second,  in  1844,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  M.  G.  Emory, 
lawyer  and  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  in  Easton 
for  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  a relative  of  Bishop  Emory  of 
the'  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Cheezum  is  re- 
markable for  a cheerful  and  an  earnest  life,  seeking  by 
kindness  and  liberality  to  make  the  lives  of  others  happy. 


KjATES,  Benjamin,  was  born  in  Weymouth,  Massa- 
’ chusetts,  October  20,  1820.  His  parents  were  of 
the  Plymouth  Rock  stock,  and  in  humble  circurn- 
t stances.  His  father  held  public  office  most  of  his 
i,  long  life,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  com- 
munity on  account  of  his  strict  integrity.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  the  only  son  of  a family  of  six  children. 
His  parents  being  exemplary  Christians  his  early  character 
was  formed  under  the  influence  of  religious  training.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  left  the  parental  home  and  went 
to  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  where  he  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a clerk  in  a large  boot  and  shoe  store.  By  indus- 
try and  fidelity  he  won  the  confidence  of  his  employer  and 
the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Being 
inierested  in  Sunday-school  work,  he  was  at  that  time 
a teacher  in  the  school  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Fall 
River.  After  two  years’  service  as  a clerk  he  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account  with  the  money  saved  from 
his  earnings,  when  the  great  fire  occurred  which  destroyed 
the  place  and  drove  him  back  to  his  home  in  a penniless 
condition.  He  then  went  to  work  on  the  shoe-bench  and 
toiled  hard  at  his  trade.  This  employment  he  abandoned 
in  about  eight  months  on  account  of  failing  health.  Hav- 
ing had  a good  common-school  education,  he  then  went 
to  Rhode  Island  and  commenced  teaching  school  in  the 
town  of  Portsmouth.  After  teaching  for  some  time,  and 
having  fully  recovered  his  health,  he  removed  to  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  where  he  commenced  manufacturing  boots 
and  shoes.  His  skill  as  a workman  secured  him  a large 
patronage,  and  he  did  a profitable  business.  Two  years 
thereafter,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  married  Miss  Qoa 
Ann  Town,  an  amiable  Christian  lady.  In  less  than  six 
years  from  that  time  another  disastrous  fire  swept  away  the 
earnings  of  many  years,  and  again  being  reduced  to  penury, 
he  once  more  returned  to  the  shoe-bench  and  toiled  cheer- 
fully at  his  trade  until  he  had  accumulated  enough  to  re- 
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lievc  him  from  his  financial  embarrassment.  After  three 
years,  daring  which  time  lie  had  acquired  a competency, 
he  removed  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  commenced 
the  drag  business,  where  he  remained  several  years.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  iKot  he  removed  to 
Washington,  Hislriet  of  ( olambia,  where  he  engaged  in 
business  until  1865.  Daring  his  residence  in  Washington 
his  wife  died.  Her  remains  were  taken  to  Norwich,  Con- 
necticnt,  for  interment,  anil  now  rest  beside  those  of  her 
daughter  and  two  sons.  A fine  monument  marks  their  last 
resting-place.  Of  the  issue  of  this  marriage  four  sons  sur- 
vive. He  soon  afterward  removed  to  Baltimore,  his  present 
home,  where  he  has  since  carried  on  a prosperous  busi- 
ness. He  has  been  a firm  advocate  of  temperance  prin- 
ciples, and  never  allowed  an  intemperate  or  profane  person 
to  remain  in  his  employ.  His  sympathies  are  ever  with 
the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  he  is  outspoken  and  inde- 
pendent in  the  expression  of  his  views  on  all  questions  of 
public  interest.  He  has  exhibited  considerable  ingenuity 
as  an  inventor,  and  has  obtained  several  patents  for  machines 
connected  with  his  business.  Having  had  a prosperous  busi- 
ness career,  he  has  been  able  to  give  all  his  children  a lib- 
eral education,  and  to  contribute  much  towards  charitable 
and  benevolent  objects.  Fifteen  years  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  he  was  married,  November  23,  1876,  to  Miss 
Emma  Isabella  Armstrong,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  is  a daughter,  named  limeline  I.. 
Bales. 


^|*ARTER,  Durus,  Builder  and  Engineer,  was  born  in 
Wpti  Baltimore,  August  II,  1815.  His  father  was  John 
gtSs  Scarborough  Carter,  who  was  a native  of  Baltimore 
jl/..  County,  born  in  1790.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Carter, 
4,  who  emigrated  to  West  l’ennsylvania  and  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  near  Brownsville.  The 
latter  was  the  son  of  Richard  Carter,  of  Baltimore  County. 
Durus  Carter’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Ensor, 
who  married  Dorcas  Gorsuch,  daughter  of  Charles  Gorsuch, 
of  Baltimore  County,  whose  predecessor  was  one  of  the 
owners  of  part  of  the  tract  in  the  centre  of  Baltimore  called 
Todd's  Range,  the  first  patented  in  its  present  limits,  John 
Ensor  was  the  son  of  Abraham,  who  was  the  son  of  John 
Ensor,  of  Darley  Park,  who  owned  a large  portion  of  Old 
Town,  commencing  at  the  corner  of  Gay  and  High  streets, 
extending  thence  to  the  boundary.  The  Ensors  and  Gor* 
suchs  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  that  portion  of  the 
State,  and  the  Gorsuch  name  is  the  second  under  letter  G 
of  Baltimore  County  records.  They  were  large  landed  pro- 
prietors and  materially  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
(he  Federal  Government  and  Baltimore  city,  with  whose 
progress  and  history  they  were  closely  identified.  The 
Carter  family  record  has  been  of  the  noblest  character.  * Its 
members  were  of  the  old  Maryland  Fine  in  all  the  contests 
for  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  John  Carter,  the  grand- 
father, was  awarded  a tract  of  land  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
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land  for  being  a soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  son,  John 
S.  Carter,  for  his  services  in  the  war  of  1812.  After  the 
war  he  was  a Captain  for  several  years  of  a company  in  the 
Maryland  militia.  Durus  Carter  was  appointed  by  Gover 
nor  lit an  I lin'd  ( bin  ilia  ml  er  in  the  Seventh  Waul,  and  organ- 
ized fourteen  companies  of  militia  in  June,  1804,  when 
Baltimore  was  threatened  by  the  Confederates.  He  was 
the  proposer  of  the  plan  to  supply  the  city  of  Baltimore 
with  water  from  Glencoe,  on  the  Gunpowder  River,  from 
a point  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  that  by  natural 
flow  would  have  supplied  the  entire  city  without  the  ex- 
pense of  forcing  the  water  by  artificial  means  up  to  high- 
water  service.  His  scheme  would  have  been  a saving  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  original  cost  of  the 
water  works  and  in  their  operation.  He  had  surveys  made 
at  his  own  expense  and  offered  his  plans  to  the  city  free  of 
charge.  He  was  one  of  the  city  directors  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  in  1857.  These  directors  defeated  the 
proposition  to  issue  three  millions  extra  dividend  in  the 
shape  of  “ watered  ” stock  whilst  there  was  no  money  in 
the  treasury,  which  project  was  advocated  by  John  W.  Gar- 
rett. In  1839  Mr.  Carter  married  Elizabeth  Cragg,  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  Cragg,  whose  family  was  from  Nottingham, 
England,  and  settled  in  Maryland  in  1820.  He  has  had 
six  children,  of  whom  but  two  survive,  Major  Joseph  F. 
Carter,  of  Howard  County,  and  Elizabeth  Tewson,  wife 
of  Charles  W.  Geddes,  son  of  Alexander  Geddes,  steam 
marble-cutter,  Baltimore.  Major  Carter  served  in  the  Fed- 
eral Army  during  our  civil  war,  first  in  the  Ninth  Mary- 
land Regiment,  in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant. 
He  was  captured  at  Charlestown,  Virginia,  and  incarce- 
rated in  Libby  Prison.  Immediately  after  being  released 
he  joined  the  Third  Maryland  Veteran  Regiment  as  Cap- 
tain. He  served  through  the  war,  participating  in  the 
leading  battles,  and  was  breyetted  Major  for  his  bravery  and 
gallantry. 

E C II T E I. , George  Kerpe.r,  A.M.,  Educator,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
July  1,  1839.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Mary 
f:,J  A.  Bechtel.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  George 
is®  and  Elizabeth  Kerper,  of  Chestnut  Hill  (now  Phila- 
delphia). His  grandfather,  Peter  Bechtel,  was  a paper 
manufacturer  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  a man  of  prominence  and  a vestryman 
of  St.  Michael’s  Lutheran  Church,  Germantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. George,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his 
primary  education  in  public  and  private  schools  in  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  after  which  he  entered  aistore  as  clerk, 
and  continued  in  that  employ  for  four  years  ; then  attended 
the  Trenton  Academy,  Rev.  David  Cole,  D.D.,  Principal, 
for  one  year.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  enter  the  Sophomore 
Class  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton.  Here  he 
remained  until,  completing  his  collegiate  course,  he  was 
graduated  in  i860.  Being  of  frail  constitution  and  delicate 
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health  he  was  prevented  from  participating  in  the  ordinary 
athletic  sports  indulged  in  by  boys,  and  was  driven  to  books 
for  entertainment.  He  therefore  became  a great  reader. 
After  graduating,  his  mind  was  much  exercised  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ministry,  but  in  view  o(  his  feeble  health  he 
finally  decided  to  adopt  teaching  for  his  profession.  His 
first-  engagement  was  as  assistant  in  Tremont  Seminary, 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  after  which  he  became  Principal 
of  the  Academy  at  Ccntreville,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  at 
West  Nottingham  Academy,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  from 
1863  to  1866.  He  next  conducted  a private  school  in  Media, 
Pennsylvania.  Being  invited  to  take  a position  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  and  also  the  Classical 
Department  of  Newark  Academy,  New  Jersey,  he  accepted 
the  latter,  and  the  President  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  united  in  a testimonial 
commending  his  ability  as  a teacher.  Mr.  Bechtel  remained 
in  this  position  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he  added 
to  his  reputation  as  a scholar  and  a successful  instructor 
and  disciplinarian.  On  leaving  Newark,  Professor  Bechtel 
opened  a private  classical  and  English  school  at  Orange, 
New  Jersey.  Here  his  health  failed  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  a more  congenial  climate.  Before  leaving  Orange 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Irving,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  addressed  Professor  Bechtel  a most 
complimentary  letter  for  himself  and  others,  and  said, 
“ This  acknowledgment  is  due  to  you,  as  well  as  my  high 
appreciation  of  your  scholarship  and  your  great  ability 
and  excellence  as  an  instructor  of  youth.”  So  efficient 
had  Professor  Bechtel  been  during  the  four  years,  from 
1862  to  1866,  as  Principal  of  the  West  Nottingham. 
Academy,  that  in  1872  he  was  again  elected  to  that  po- 
sition and  still  retains  it.  The  West  Nottingham  Academy 
was  chartered  in  1812,  and  at  once  took  high  rank  as  an 
educational  institution.  A large  number  of  distinguished 
men  of  the  present  day  received  their  education  at  this 
Academy,  and  Professor  Bechtel  may  well  feel  an  honor- 
able pride  at  being  the  successful  successor  of  such  men  as 
Rev.  James  Magraw,  D.D.,  Samuel  M.  Magraw,  A.M., 
Rev.  George  Burrows,  I). D.,  Rev.  A.  A.  Dodges,  I). D., 
and  others  of  high  repute.  Professor  Bechtel  is  a Presby- 
terian by  birth,  education,  and  conviction  ; catholic  in  his 
views,  and  liberal  towards  other  denominations.  He  is  a 
Royal  Arch  Mason.  On  November  15,  1865,  he  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  Bechtel,  of  Pottstown, 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania. 

MOPKINS,  Johns,  was  born  in  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Maryland,  May  19,  1795.  His  father,  Samuel 
Hopkins,  of  that  county,  was  descended  from  an 
<s|l(l|5i  English  Quaker  family  of  respectability;  and  his 
mother  was  Hannah  Janney,  of  the  well-known 
family  of  that  name  in  Loudon  County,  Virginia.  The 
pioneers  of  the  Hopkins  family  were  six  brothers,  who  came 


to  this  country  soon  after  the  colonization  of  Maryland. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a moderate  education 
and  worked  upon  his  father’s  farm  until  eighteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  entered  the  counting-room  of  his  uncle,  Ger- 
ard T.  Hopkins,  a wholesale  grocery  merchant  of  Balti- 
more. There  he  displayed  great  business  aptitude,  indus- 
try, and  energy,  and  soon  acquired  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  branch  of  trade  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. In  1819  he,  in  connection  with  Benjamin  I’.  Moore, 
established  the  grocery  house  of  Hopkins  & Moore.  In 
1822  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Johns  Hopkins  as- 
sociated with  two  younger  brothers  under  the  firm  name  of 
Hopkins  & Brothers.  The  business  of  the  house  was  rap- 
idly extended  through  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  into  the 
adjacent  States.  The  firm  conducted  a successful  business 
for  a quarter  of  a century,  when  Mr.  Hopkins  retired  there- 
from, leaving  as  his  successors  the  two  brothers  and  two  " 
of  his  clerks.  lie  still,  however,  manifested  a great  in- 
terest in  commercial  affairs  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
his  adopted  city.  After  the  resignation  of  the  late  James 
Swan,  President  of  the  Merchants’  Bank  of  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  elected  his  successor,  and  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  that  office  until  his  death.  In  1847 
he  became  a Director  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company,  in  which  he  was  a large  stockholder.  In 
1855  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Prior  to  1857,  when  the  company  was  embarrassed 
by  the  monetary  difficulties  of  the  country  and  internal  dis- 
sensions, and  was  unable  to  provide  in  due  season  for  the 
heavy  obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  the  extension  of  the 
road,  he  voluntarily  indorsed  the  notes  of  the  company, 
pledging  his  private  fortune  to  its  support,  thus  sustaining 
the  credit  of  the  company  and  insuring  the  completion 
and  success  of  the  road.  During  the  panic  in  the  fall  of 
1873  he  furnished  the  company  with  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  enabled  it  to  pay  its  interest  in  cash. 
He  was  the  owner  of  fifteen  to  seventeen  thousand  shares 
of  the  company’s  stock.  Appreciating  the  wants  of  the 
growing  trade  of  Baltimore  he  erected  extensive  buildings 
in  suitable  localities  for  the  accommodation  of  merchan- 
dise or  supplying  of  offices.  Massive  warehouses  were 
erected  by  him,  and  the  Rialto  Building,  corner  of  Second 
and  Holliday  streets,  is  a noble  monument  of  his  enterprise. 
Besides  occupying  the  Presidency  of  the  Merchants’  Bank 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  a Director  in  the  First  National,  the  Me- 
chanics’, Central,  National  Union,  Citizens’,  and  the  Farm- 
ers’ and  Planters’  banks.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Re- 
public Life  Insurance  Company  of  Chicago,  Director  of 
the  Baltimore  Warehouse  Company,  of  the  Merchants’  Mu- 
tual Marine  Insurance  Company,  and  was  a large  stock- 
holder in  the  George’s  Creek  Coal  Company  and  the  Mer- 
chants’ and  Miners’  Transportation  Company.  By  his 
means,  individual  efforts,  and  credit  he  was  instrumental  in 
averting  from  Baltimore  the  financial  disasters  which  swept 
through  other  eilies  in  the  great  panic  of  1873.  Johns 
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Hopkins  died  December  24,  1873.  In  his  will  lie  en- 
dowed lo  llie  amount  of  about  six  millions  of  dollars  a uni- 
versity at  Clifton  (his  country  residence),  with  a law,  medi- 
cal, classical,  and  apt  icullural  school;  a free  hospital  in 
Baltimore,  for  four  hundred  patients,  complete  in  all  its 
appointments  and  departments,  and  which  will  form  a part 
of  the  Medical  School  at  Clifton;  a convalescent  hospital 
in  a country  neighborhood  within  easy  reach  of  the  city  ; a 
home  in  Baltimore  County  for  colored  children  having  but 
one  parent,  and  in  exceptional  cases  for  such  colored  chil- 
dren, not  orphans,  as  might  be  in  need  of  charity.  This 
home  will  accommodate  four  hundred  inmates.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins died  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  which  he  used  to 
the  greatest  advantage  in  the  improvement  and  adornment 
of  the  city,  the  promotion  of  its  trade  or  commerce,  the 
advancement  of  its  prosperity,  and  no  one  has  left  behind 
him  grander  monuments  of  Christian  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. 


SOPER  P'AMILY. 

||S?|OPER,  William  Henry,  second  son  of  Ignatius 
s®™  and  Ann  (Browning)  .Soper,  was  born  in  Mont- 
j"’  gomery  County,  Maryland,  in  1820.  His  father, 

ra  farmer  and  planter,  born  in  the  same  place  in 
1785,  was  a man  of  sterling  integrity,  kindly  dispo- 
sition, and  highly  esteemed.  He  had  five  sons  and  five 
daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him,  his  death  taking 
place  in  1852.  His  wife  survived  him  twenty-six  years, 
and  died  December  12,  1878.  The  first  American  ances- 
tor of  the  family  was  John  Soper,  a planter,  who  came  from 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  Prince  George’s  County.  He  left 
three  sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  his  son  John,  the  only 
one  of  whom  any  record  has  been  preserved,  also  a plant- 
er, left  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  descendants  of 
all  of  these  are  widely  scattered  over  Maryland  and  other 
States.  Basil,  son  of  the  last-named  and  grandfather  of 
William  H.,  was  born  in  Prince  George’s  County  in  1742. 
He  married  Miss  Mary  Busey,  and  removed  to  Montgomery 
County,  where  he  pursued  the  occupation  of  farmer  and 
planter,  and  died  in  1825.  He  was  a slaveholder,  but  pro- 
vided in  his  will  that  all  his  slaves  should  be  free  on 
arriving  at  a specified  age.  Ilis  religious  belief  was  in 
accord  with  the  early  Methodists,  and  the  itinerant  preachers 
often  found  a temporary  home  under  his  hospitable  roof. 
He  left  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  early  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  William  II.  Soper  were  not  superior,  but 
as  he  grew  older  this  defect  was  compensated  for  by  dili- 
gent study,  and  he  commenced  life  as  a teacher.  For 
many  years  he  was  connected  with  the  public  education  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  perhaps  did  as  much  as  any  ohe 
to  advance  that  cause.  In  1856  he  was  elected  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of 


Baltimore  County,  to  which  position  he  was  re-elected 
eleven  times  by  a unanimous  annual  vote  of  the  Board. 
Ilis  services  were  highly  appreciated,  and  are  well  remem- 
bered by  llic  people  of  the  county.  Eroni  18(15  to  18(18  he 
was  Secretary  ol  the  Maryland  Stale  Board  of  Education, 
and  aided  largely  in  the  first-named  year  in  the  preparation 
of  the  State  school  law,  which  is  the  basts  of  the  present 
school  system  of  the  State.  He  visited  Europe  with  his 
son  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and  returned  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  now  resides,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  married,  January  t8,  1844,  to  Miss  Eliza  M.  Col- 
lins, daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Collins,  by  whom  he  has 
now  living  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

SOPER,  William  McKendree,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  in  December, 
1844.  He  was  educated  at  Calvert  College,  and  in  1865 
was  made  Acting  Secretary  of  the  School  Commissioners 
of  Baltimore  County,  which  position  he  filled  until  1868, 
when  he  entered  the  large  publishing  house  of  D.  Apple- 
ton  & Co.,  New  York.  Here  his  high  character  and  un- 
usual business  capacity  soon  found  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation, his  employers  rewarding  him  with  their  confidence 
and  a liberal  salary.  But  when  his  prospects  seemed 
brightest  his  health  failed,  and  finally  obliged  to  leave  busi- 
ness, he  accepted  the  advice  of  his  physician  and  sailed 
for  Liverpool  in  June,  1872,  in  company  with  his  father. 
They  visited  places  of  interest  in  England  and  Scotland, 
making  a tour  of  little  more  than  two  months,  and  returned 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  died  September  9,  1876.  His  grave 
in  Loudon  Cemetery,  near  the  city,  is  marked  by  a hand- 
some monument,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  written 
by  his  father : 

“ A noble  and  devoted  son, 

A kind  and  affectionate  brother, 

A true  and  generous  friend.” 

SOPER,  John,  a Planter,  the  third  in  name  and  descent 
from  the  first  settler,  was  born  in  Prince  George’s  County 
in  1725.  He  married  Miss  Martha  Guttrage,  and  died  in 
1801,  leaving  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  son  Rob- 
ert, born  in  the  same  county  in  1769,  married  Miss  Boswell 
and  had  several  children.  lie  died  in  Montgomery  County 
in  1850.  Alexander  Edmund,  son  of  Robert,  born  in  the 
last-named  county  in  1814,  went  to  Baltimore  in  early 
life,  where  he  entered  a mercantile  house  and  remained 
a number  of  years.  Returning  to  Montgomery  County 
he  removed  from  thence  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
he  now  resides.  His  son  Julius,  born  in  Montgomery 
County  in  1845,  graduated  at  Georgetown  College,  and 
afterwards  studied  theology  in  Drew  Seminary.  Entering 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  he  is  now 
a missionary  at  Tokio,  Japan.  He  is  married,  and  has  with 
him  his  wife  and  children. 
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SOPER,  Samuel,  eldest  son  of  Basil  Soper,  was  bom  in 
Montgomery  County  aboul  the  year  1772.  lie  received 
wlial  was  called  in  his  day  a fair  English  education,  and 
pursued  the  vocation  of  surveyor  and  conveyancer.  As 
such  he  was  widely  known  in  his  section  of  the  State.  II  is 
second  marriage  was  to  a Miss  Jones,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  who  are  still  living,  lie  died  in  1837.  His  eldest 
son,  Edward,  born  in  the  same  county  in  1814,  received  a 
fair  English  education,  and  removed  about  1840  to  Balti- 
more, where  he  entered  mercantile  life.  He  is  now  one  of 
the  firm  of  Samuel  J.  Soper  & Co.,  the  well-known  auc- 
tioneers. He  married  in  1847  Mrs.  Elonoria  (Howell) 
Sheppard,  and  has  one  daughter.  He  is  in  religious  belief 
a Baptist,  and  is  noted  for  his  even  temper,  regular  habits, 
and  attention  to  business. 

SOPER,  Samuel  Jones,  second  son  of  Samuel  Soper,  son 
of  Basil,  was  born  in  Montgomery  County  in  1816,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Brookville  Academy  in  the  same 
county.  Removing  to  Baltimore  in  1836  he  commenced 
life  as  a merchant’s  clerk  and  salesman,  but  for  many  years 
has  been  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Samuel  J.  Soper  & Co., 
auctioneers.  A gentleman  of  modest  bearing  he  had  little 
desire  for  public  life,  but  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature  for  the  session  of  1865,  in  which  he 
served  with  much  acceptability.  In  religious  belief  he  is 
a Methodist,  and  a man  of  fine  character.  His  first  wife 
was  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  William  Flint,  of  Baltimore. 
She  died  in  1835,  leaving  two  sons.  He  next  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Philip  Hiss,  of  the  same  city. 

SOPER,  Basil,  son  of  the  first-named  Basil,  born  in 
Montgomery  County  about  the  year  1780,  was  a farmer  and 
planter.  He  married  Miss  Priscilla  Hobbs.  He  lived  to 
a good  old  age  and  left  several  children.  William  Han- 
son, his  son,  born  in  the  same  county  about  1814,  received 
a plain  English  education,  and  about  1838  removed  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  entered  mercantile  life,  lie  was  a 
man  of  sterling  character  and  excellent  capacity  for  busi- 
ness. In  1848  he  met  an  untimely  death  by  falling  down 
a hatchway  in  his  auction  store,  lie  was  unmarried.  1 1 is 
death  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

SOPER,  John  Nelson,  eldest  son  of  Ignatius  Soper, 
born  in  Montgomery  County  in  1818,  is  an  intelligent 
farmer,  and  lives  at  the  homestead  of  his  father.  He  is 
unmarried,  a man  of  irreproachable  character,  and  highly 
esteemed. 

JWMKj ALZL,  John  Henry,  was  born,  June  23,  1833,  in 
Stein,  on  the  Danube,  Lower  Austria.  He  re- 
ceived a thorough  education  at  the  University  of 
Krems,  near  the  above  city,  in  which  he  was  a 
student  for  about  seven  years,  and  graduated  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  years.  While  at  college  he  found  time  to 
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make  himself  conversant  with  the  trade  pursued  by  his 
father,  that  of  jeweller.  1 1 is  collegiate  and  business  edu- 
cation completed  he  went  to  St.  I’oelten,  near  Vienna,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Austrian  capital,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  jewelry  business.  After  remaining  in  the  latter  city 
for  about  a year  he  obtained  a permit  from  the  Imperial 
Government  to  travel  beyond  the  confines  of  Austria.  He 
made  a general  European  tour,  and  then  established  him- 
self in  his  vocation  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He  left  Ge- 
neva and  went  to  Winterthur,  where  he  received  a sum- 
mons from  the" authorities  of  the  Austrian  Government  to 
return  home  and  enter  its  military  service.  This  he  disre- 
garded, and  immediately  turned  his  course  toward  America. 
He  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Havre,  E'rance,  and  in  September 
of  1853  landed  in  New  York.  He  obtained  a situation  in 
the  jewelry  establishment  of  David  Raith,  and  subsequently 
in  the  house  of  Tiffany,  Young  & Ellis,  where  he  earned 
as  high  as  forty  dollars  a week  in  simply  setting  diamonds, 
in  which  he  was  quite  an  expert.  He  remained  in  New 
York  two  years,  during  which  time  he  saved  enough  to 
provide  for  his  family  a home  in  Hoboken,  where  he  had 
purchased  several  building  lots.  Being  compelled  to 
change  his  business  on  account  of  impaired  health  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  in  1854  associated 
with  him  Mr.  Beeckman  Cooke  in  the  daguerreotype  busi- 
ness, under  the  firm  style  of  Cooke  & Walzl.  Six  months 
after  the  copartnership  was  formed  Mr.  Walzl  bought  the 
entire  interest  of  the  establishment.  He  extended  his 
business  considerably,  engaging  largely  in  the  supplying  of 
daguerreotype"  stock  or  material  to  the  Southern  trade. 
Upon  the  introduction  of  photography  in  1856  he  again 
expanded  his  business,  his  establishment  becoming  the 
leading  one  of  its  kind  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Walzl  was  the 
inventor  of  Tatum’s  Patent  Oil-ground  Photographs,  a pro- 
cess whereby  photographs  can  be  printed  directly  on  the 
oiled  canvas.  Since  1868  Mr.  Walzl  has  devoted  himself 
very  extensively  to  operations  in  real  estate.  Waverly,  on 
the  York  Road,  Baltimore  County,  owes  its  origin  and 
growth  largely  to  him.  As  early  as  i860  he  purchased  con- 
siderable land  in  that  place,  and  has  erected  thereon  many 
elegant  and  valuable  structures,  lie  also  purchased  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Virginia,  which  was  the  scene  of  bloody  con- 
flicts during  the  civil  war.  This  tract  of  land  embraced 
about  one  thousand  acres.  The  old  Chancellor  Hotel, 
which  was  destroyed  during  the  war,  was  renovated  by 
him;  he  built  a schoolhouse,  and  established  a flourish- 
ing Sunday-school,  Mr.  P.  R.  Uhler,  Librarian  of  the  Pea- 
body Institute,  kindly  furnishing  the  books  and  exerting 
himself  in  behalf  . of  the  religious  work.  Mr.  Walzl’s  aim 
was  to  colonize  the  above  section  of  Virginia  with  industri- 
ous Germans,  who  would  develop  its  resources  and  thus 
add  largely  to  the  substantial  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
State.  Through  his  instrumentality  three  hundred  Ger- 
mans were  brought  from  their  native  country  and  located 
at  Chancellorsville.  His  enterprise  attracted  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Walzl  was 
invited  by  him,  in  letters  dated  January  8,  1871,  and 
January  18,  1872,  to  address  the  Conimittee'on  Immigra- 
tion of  the  State  Senate  of  Virginia  at  Richmond  in  refer- 
ence to  the  results  of  his  colonization  operations  and  his 
views  on  the  same,  which  he  did  in  proper  terms,  eliciting 
the  approval  of  the  entire  State  Legislature.  The  late  Arch- 
bishop Spalding,  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  addressed  a letter  to 
the  late  Bishop  McGill  of  Richmond  requesting  him  to 
forward  Mr.  Walzl’s  projects  in  the  colonizing  of  the  emi- 
grants. Mr.  Walzl’s  operations  in  Virginia  extended  from 
1870  to  1873,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Waverly. 
Subsequently  he  and  his  wife  made  a prolonged  tour  of 
Europe,  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  on  the  shores 
of  the  I^jnube.  Mr.  Walzl  married  in  1857  Miss  Augusta 
Eisenbrandt,  daughter  of  Christian  II.  Eisenbrandt,  a 
well-known  musical  instrument  manufacturer  of  Balti- 
more. He  was  a native  of  Gottingen,  Germany,  and 
came  to  America  in  1812.  Mrs.  Walzl  died  in  1877. 
Three  children  survive  her:  John  Henry,  Sidney,  and  El- 
lenora.  Mr.  Walzl  married,  the  second  time,  August  22, 
1878,  Miss  Ida  Horn,  eldest  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  Ann  Horn.  Mr,  Horn  is  a wealthy  and  influential 
citizen  of  Baltimore  County. 


I^USHING,  Rev.  Henry  Caleb,  M.A.,  Educator  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Western  Maryland  College, 
was  born  in  Prince  William  County,  Virginia,  Sep-. 
| tember  30,  1828.  His  father,  C.  C.  Cushing,  was  a 
1 native  of  Seekonk,  Massachusetts,  but  went  to  Virginia 
in  early  life,  where  he  married  and  settled,  Henry’s  early 
youth  was  spent  on  a farm  ; but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
commenced  teaching  a small  school,  composed  of  his 
brothers  and  a few  of  the  neighbors’  children.  He  con- 
tinued to  teach  at  intervals  for  six  or  eight  years,  and  in 
this  way  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  education.  During 
that  period  his  mind  was  exercised  on  the  subject  of  the 
Gospel  ministry,  and  linnlly,  alter  many  misgivings,  lie 
resolved  to  enter  it,  which  he  did  in  June,  1852.  I (.is 
theological  training  consisted  of  Bible  study,  aided  by  such 
books  as  those  of  John  Wesley,  John  Fletcher,  Asa  Shinn, 
and  Adam  Clarke’s  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament, 
which  he  read  entire,  lie  put  into  practical  use  the  knowl- 
edge thus  acquired  by  superintending  a Sunday-school 
and  ministering  at  the  bedside  of  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
especially  among  the  slaves  in  their  times  of  affliction, 
reading  the  Scriptures  to  them  and  pointing  them  to  Christ. 
Mr.  Cushing  joined  the  Maryland  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  the  spring  of  1853,  and 
commenced  the  itinerant  ministry  on  Prince  William  Cir- 
cuit, Virginia,  among  his  kindred  and  friends.  Before 
leaving  that  circuit  he  was  married,  May  1 1 , 1854,  ’to 
Dulcie  B.  McCormick,  a daughter  of  Stephen  McCormick, 
«7 
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who  was  the  inventor  of  the  McCormick  plough,  the  first  in 
which  the  cast-iron  mould-board  was  used.  His  subsequent 
appointments  were:  Deer  Creek  Circuit,  three  years; 
Cumberland  City,  two  years;  Aisquith  Street,  Baltimore, 
one  year;  Howard  Circuit,  two  years;  Queen  Anne’s 
Circuit,  four  years;  Frederick  Circuit,  one  year;  Kent 
Circuit,  two  years;  Pipe  Creek  Circuit,  two  years;  and 
Westminster  Station,  three  years.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral 
work  he  filled  the  chair  of  Belles-lettres  in  the  Western 
Maryland  College  from  September,  1875,  until  June,  1876, 
after  which  he  was  elected  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
College,  and  held  the  position  in  connection  with  his  pas- 
torate until  the  annual  session  of  his  Conference,  in  March, 
1877,  when  he  was  relieved  from  pastoral  responsibilities. 
He  has  since  devoted  his  whole  time  to  college  work.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Western  Maryland  College, 
June,  1878,  he  had  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  the  honorary  degree  of  Artium  Magister. 


r^URR,  Henry,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
July  11,  1843.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
fiM/s  ' schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  an  early  age 
entered  into  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union 
i Telegraph  Company.  In  1861,  before  attaining 
his  majority,  he  entered  info  the  confectionery  business, 
associated  with  his  elder  brother,  William  F.  Murr,  on  the 
corner  of  Howard  and  Baltimore  streets,  and  has  since 
continued  under'the  firm  name  of  William  F\  & H.  Murr, 
Owing  to  their  superior  business  qualifications,  energy, 
activity,  and  enterprise,  they  have  prospered  and  estab- 
lished branch  houses.  Henry  Murr  is  connected  with 
many  benevolent  societies,  such  as  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  (he 
Union,  lie  is  a -well-known,  enterprising,  and  public- 
spirited  citizen. 


^YflJIkjlsA  B(  )DV,  (lEORtiK,  was  born  at  South  Danvers 
XjEuf,  (now  Peabody),  Massachusetts,  February  18,  171)5. 
tUv.'  1 1 is  parents  were  poor,  and  he  received  hut  a 

j scanty  education.  At  an  early  age  he  served  as  a 
J1  mercantile  clerk  in  Thitford,  Vermont,  and  after- 
wards in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  and  Georgetown, 
District  of  Columbia.  In  the  latter  place  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  Elisha  Riggs  in  1814  in  the  drygoods  business, 
and  soon  thereafter  established  branch  houses  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  under  the  general  firm  naimj  of  Peabody, 
Riggs  & Co.  He  made  several  voyages  to  Europe  on 
commercial  business,  and  took  up  his  permanent  residence 
in  London,  England,  in  1838.  In  1843  he  withdrew  front 
the  house  of  Peabody,  Riggs  & Co.,  and  established  him- 
self in  the  banking  business  in  the  above  city.  The  great 
acts  of  Mr,  Peabody’s  life  may  be  thus  summarized  : His 
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aid  in  fitting  out  the  (Irinnell  Arctic  Expedition  in  1S52  ; 
founding  the  same  year  the  “Peabody  Institute”  in  his 
native  town,  the  full  endowment  of  which  was  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  gift  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
in  1K57  for  the  establishment  at  I ta  1 1 i more  of 'an  Institution 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  f ine  Arts;  gilt  of  two  and  a 
half  million  of  dollars  as  a fund  for  building  lodging- 
houses  for  the  ];oor  in  London,  England,  in  1862;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  establish  at  Harvard 
College  a Museum  and  Professorship  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  and  an  equal  sum  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a Department  of  Physical  Science  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  created  a Southern  Educational  Fund  of  two 
million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  besides  donating 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  various  objects  of  public 
utility,  hi  recognition  of  his  munificence  Queen  Victoria 
offered  lfim  a baronetcy,  which  he  declined,  when  she  pre- 
sented him  her  portrait.  The  corporation  of  London  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  the  citizens 
ordered  a statue,  by  W.  W.  Story,  which  was  unveiled  in 
the  Royal  Exchange,  July  23,  1869,  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  during  Mr.  Peabody’s  absence  on  a final  visit  to 
the  United  States.  On  this  visit  he  raised  the  endowment 
of  the  Institute  at  Baltimore  to  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  created  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  with  a fund  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars;  gave  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  Washington 
College,  Virginia  ; fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a “ Peabody 
Institute”  at  North  Danvers;  thirty  thousand  dollars  to 
Phillips’s  Academy,  Andover;  twenty-five  thousand  to 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio ; and  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  besides  conferring  munifi- 
cent gifts  in  several  other  localities.  In  the  previous  year 
he  had  endowed  an  art  school  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Lon- 
don, November  4,  1869.  Ilis  remains  after  funeral  honors 
were  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  They  were  afterwards 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  a British  vessel  of  war  and 
buried  in  his  native  town,  now  called  “ Peabody.”  Sev- 
eral other  bequests  to  objects  of  public  utility  were  made 
in  his  w ill.  His  remaining  fortune  of  five  million  dollars 
was  left  to  his  relatives. 


ScMURRAY,  Louis,  was  born  in  Carroll  County, 
Maryland,  in  1823.  In  18401ns  family  removed 
fo  the  property  on  Biddle  Street  now  occupied 
by  him.  About  this  time  various  methods  were 
A being  tried  for  the  packing  and  preservation  of 
oysters.  Young  McMurray  succeeded  in  discovering  a pro- 
cess whereby  the  hermetical  sealing  of  not  only  oysters,' Tut 
fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  successfully  accomplished. 
He  employed  his  large  force  in  the  packing  of  the  latter 
during  the  summer  months,  confining  his  attention  exclu- 
sively during  the  winter  months  to  the  packing  of  oysters. 


These  soon  achieved  great  popularity,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  his  articles  generally  were  of  such  superior 
quality  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  extensive  business 
which  now  ranks  among  the  first  in  1 1 11-  world.  On  the 
breaking  out  ol  tin.'  civil  war,  which  shut  oil  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  trade,  Mr.  McMurray  directed  his  atten- 
tion and  operations  to  the  foreign  and  California  markets. 
He  dispatched  heavy  cargoes  of  sealed  goods  to  Europe 
and  around  Cape  Horn  to  California.  He  was  the  only 
one  in  the  business  w ho  made  such  a venture,  and  his  en- 
terprise was  rewarded  with  great  success.  After  the  war 
Mr.  McMurray  found  his  business  so  much  increased  that 
he  was  compelled  to  extend  his  facilities  for  its  transac- 
tion. In  1871  he  established  himself  at  the  foot  of  Cross 
Street,  where  he  has  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  com- 
plete structures  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  its  capacities 
and  facilities  for  shipping,  unloading,  etc.,  being  unequalled. 
Mr.  McMurray  had  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Houghton  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Ellis,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Louis  McMurray  & Co.,  which  was  dissolved  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ellis  in  1874.  In  1868,  when  a failure  in  the  Dela- 
ware peach  crop  occurred,  Mr.  McMurray  established  a 
house  in  Cincinnati  for  the  packing  of  that  fruit.  He 
transferred  to  that  point  thirty  expert  workmen  and  three 
hundred  thousand  cans.  Whilst  in  Ohio  he  became  con- 
versant with  the  superior  quality  of  the  sugar  corn  of  that 
State,  and  lje  at  once  proceeded  to  establish  its  culture  and 
packing  in  Maryland.  The  success  he  has  met  with  in 
that  undertaking  is  indicated  by  the  vast  structures  he 
has  erected  in  Frederick  County,  the  capacity  of  which  is 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  one  million  cans  of 
corn  per  year,  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  being 
twelve  hundred.  Mr.  McMurray’s  goods  were  awarded  the 
highest  prizes  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  W'ere  also 
awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Mr. 
McMurray  may  be  emphatically  styled  a self-made  man, 
and  his  successful  career  is  an  illustration  of  what" can  be 
achieved  by  energy,  perseverance,  industry  and  integrity. 
Mr.  McMurray’s  father,  Samuel  McMurray,  wdio  died  in 
1850,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  now  Carroll  County,  in  1800. 
His  grandfather  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland, and  set- 
tled in  Baltimore  County  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Mr.  McMurray  married  in  1850  a daughter  of 
John  McDermott,  of  Baltimore. 


||§j|>TIEFF,  Charles  Maximilian,  Manufacturer  of  the 
tlpia|j  Stiefif  Biano,  Baltimore,  was  born  i the  Kingdom 
[■&  of  Wurtemberg  July  19,  1805.  He  received  a 
¥ | thorough  classical  and  scientific  education  in  Stutt- 
tI  gardt.  In  1830  he  married  Miss  Catharine  R.  Roesch, 
of  tjie  same  kingdom,  who  in  the  following  year  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  United  States.  They  first  settled  in  Leba- 
non County,  I’ennsy Ivania,  but  shortly  after  removed  to 
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Baltimore,  where  Mr.  SliefT  was  for  ten  years  Professor  of 
M tisie,  ami  also  of  Ancient  ami  Modern  Languages.  In  1841 
lie  commenced  the  importation  of  pianos  from  Europe, 
and  sold  extensively  the  instruments  of  Rosenkrantz,  Keine, 
Miller,  and  others.  Of  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  each 
of  llicfte  he  made  a careful  study,  and  in  1H52  visited  the 
manufactories  of  Europe,  where  he  pursued  still  further  his 
investigations  into  all  the  details  of  the  business.  On  his 
return  to  Baltimore  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the 
instrument  that  bears  his  name,  which  before  his  death, 
June,  1862,  had  achieved  a popularity  equal  to  that  enjoyed 
by  any  piano  manufactured,  lie  gave  to  the  work  his  in- 
dividual and  devoted  attention,  and  each  instrument  passed 
from  his  hands  as  perfect  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it.  Mr. 
Stieff  derived  much  assistance  from  the  co-operation,  judg- 
ment, and  musical  ability  of  his  wife.  After  his  death  she 
conducted  the  business  for  five  years  alone,  and  with  entire 
success,  the  high  reputation  of  the  house  being  sustained 
under  her  management.  In  1867  she  resigned  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs  to  three  of  her  sons,  John  L.,  Charles,  and 
Frederick  P.  Stieff,  all  of  whom  possessed  musical  talent 
and  fine  business  abilities  combined  with  long  experience 
in  every  department  of  piano  manufacture.  Through  their 
enterprise  and  energy  the  house  has  kept  pace  with  the 
sharp  competition  and  increased  demands  of  the  times.  In 
accordance  with  the  European  custom  it  still  bears  the 
name  of  its  founder,  Charles  M.  Stieff.  In  1876  John  L. 
Stieff  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  in  1878  another  brother, 
George  W.  Stieff,  became  associated  therewith.  The  Stieffs 
have  received  over  sixty  first  premiums  and  gold  and 
silver  medals,  including  the  medal  of  merit  and  diploma  of 
honor  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876,  and  the  me- 
daille  d' argent  and  a diploma  d'/ionnetir  at  the  Exposi- 
tion Universe  lie,  Paris,  1878,  over  all  American  dnd  many 
foreign  competitors. 

gjjS&UMP,  Roiikrt  John,  was  born,  December  7,  1833, 
near  Oakland,  Caroline  County,  Maryland.  His 
■ parents  were  John  Jump,  of  Purnell,  and  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  formerly  Elizabeth  Clements.  Their  educa- 
tional advantages  were  slight,  but  these  were  compen- 
sated for  by  great  mental  vigor.  1 1 is  father  was  a farmer 
in  humble  circumstances,  lie  filled  the  position  of  Col- 
lector, of  Taxes  for  the  county  ; was  elected  Sheriff  in  1840, 
and  proved  a faithful  officer.  He  died  in  1847,  and  his 
wife  in  1858.  The  former  was  of  Irish  and  the  latter  of 
Scottish  descent,  and  were  both  natives  of  Delaware,  where 
the^  lived  until  after  their  marriage.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  received  his  education  at  a country  school  and  the 
academy  at  Denton,  though  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm 
during  the  busy  seasons.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 
Caroline  County  as  one  of  the  deputies,  which  position  he 
held  until  May,  1857,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  study. 
In  May,  1857,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  ai^attomeynat- 


law.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  Mr.  Jump  was  elected  Clerk 
ol  the  Circuit  Court  by  a large  majority  over  his  opponent, 
the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  for  six  years  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  He  declined  a renomination, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  I11  1864  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Union  party  as  a candidate  for 
Comptroller  of  Maryland,  lie  was  elected,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  for  one  term,  and  then  declined  a 
renomination.  On  his  retirement  he  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  Governor  Swann  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1867  for  his  zealous,  honest,  and  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  Comptrollership.  After  holding  the 
Clerkship  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Caroline  County  to  fill  a 
vacancy  from  April  to  December,  1857,  Mr.  Jump  again 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  has  declined  since  then 
further  political  honors.  From  1867  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  a Past  Grand  Master 
therein.  Mr.  Jump  is  a Republican  in  political  sentiment, 
and  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Union  cause  through 
the  civil  war.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  a Delegate  to  and  President  of  the  Lay 
Conference  held  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  March,  1876. 
He  was  married,  November,  1855,  to  Laura  Corkran,  of 
Cambridge,  Maryland. 

SURDOCH,  Thomas  F.,  M.D.,  was  born,  May  9, 
1829,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  His  father, 
Iflt •^^exall<^er  Murdoch,  is  a native  of  Scotland,  and 
t for  many  years  has  been  a well-known  merchant 
ak  of  Baltimore.  His  mother  was  Susan,  daughter 

of  William  Trumbull,  a native  of  Scotland.  Her  grand- 
father was  Rev.  Dr.  Nisbet,  for  many  years  President  of 
Carlisle  College,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Murdoch  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  Laurenceville,  New  Jer- 
sey. He  afterward  entered  Princeton  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1847.  He  then  studied  medicine  for  three 
years  in  the  University  of  Maryland  and  in  the  Baltimore 
Almshouse,  graduating  in  1850,  when  he  went  to  Europe, 
and  pursued  his  studies  for  six  months  in  Dublin  and 
eighteen  months  in  Paris.  At  Dublin  he  received  a 
diploma  from  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  He  then  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  has  since  continued.  He  has  been 
for  two  years  Physician  of  the  Baltimore  Dispensary.  At  the 
opening  of  the  House  of  Refuge  he  was  elected  Physician, 
and  remained  in  that  position  for  twenty-one  years,  and  re- 
signed in  November,  1877.  During  the  war  he  espoused 
the  Union  cause,  and  for  several  years  was  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon,  stationed  at  Jarvis  United  States  Army  Hospital. 
He  was  also  at  the  same  time  Surgeoij  of  the  Board  of  Enrol- 
ment of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Maryland. 
In  1854  he  married  Elizabeth  C.,  daughter  of  Hon.  George 
Winchester,  a distinguished  lawyer  of  Maryland.  He  has 
two  children  living. 
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iULLER,  Rev.  Richard,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Beau- 
k fort,  South  Carolina,  April  22,  1804.  After  a 
^ ,y  thorough  preparatory  training  under  the  direction 
djjjlp  of  the  late  W.  T.  Branlly,  D.D.,  he  entered  llar- 
•'!'  vard  University  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1824.  During  his  collegiate  career  he  was  distin- 
guished for  scholarship  and  the  versatility  of  talent  he  dis- 
played. On  his  return  to  Beaufort  he  adopted  the  law  as 
his  profession,  and  at  once  entered  upon  a large  and  lucra- 
tive practice.  He  managed  his  cases  with  great  skill  and 
success,  and  soon  attained  a State  reputation,  lie  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  law  for  six  or  seven  years,  when 
he  was  converted  at  a series  of  religious  meetings  of  a 
union  nature  held  in  the  Episcopal  and  Baptist  churches  of 
Beaufort  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, and  decided  to  abandon  his  legal  pursuits  and  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  lie  was  baptized  on 
a profession  of  his  faith  and  became  a member  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  study  of 
theology,  and  was  ordained  in  1832,  when  he  was  invited 
to  the  pastorship  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  his  native  village, 
his  congregation  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  white 
persons  and  a large  proportion  of  colored  people.  1 1 is 
brilliant  attainments  and  the  earnestness  and  zeal  which 
he  exhibited  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  and  his  labors  were  attended  with 
great  success.  His  sphere  of  usefulness  soon  extended 
beyond  his  own  parish.  Leaving  his  church  in  charge  of 
an  assistant  he  travelled  through  the  adjoining  country  and 
preached  to  immense  congregations  of  slaves,  to  whom,  as 
Dr.  Brantly  has  said,  he  spoke  with  a simplicity  and 
earnestness  which  they  could  readily  comprehend,  and 
by  which  they  were  readily  moved.  At  this  time  he 
visited  almost  every  section  of  his  native  State,  anti  fre- 
quently preached  to  large  congregations  in  Charleston, 
Savannah,  and  other  cities,  refusing  any  pecuniary  return 
for  his  services,  his  private  wealth  then  being  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  labor  without  recompense.  As  his  labors 
were  severe  and  exhausting  his  health  became  impaired, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  re- 
mained a year,  and  then  returned  to  his  charge.  Whilst"  a 
pastor  in  Beaufort  he  was  invited  to  preach  the  introduc- 
tory sermon  before  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention,  which 
met  that  year  in  Baltimore.  In  1846  he  accepted  a call  to 
become  pastor  of  a new  church  in  Baltimore,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1847,  removed  to  that  city  and  was  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the' Seventh  Baptist  Church.  In  this  charge  he 
labored  diligently  and  with  great  success  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  adding  largely  to  the  membership  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  and  acquiring  wide  reputation  as  a pulpit 
orator.  In  the  spring  of  1871  a handsome  marble  house 
of  worship  was  completed  by  the  church  of  which  Dr. 
Fuller  was  pastor,  and  before  his  death,  the  membership 
had  been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  indebtedness*  of 
the  church  fully  provided  for.  In  a biographical  sketch 


published  in  1877  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  Brantly  says  : “ Dr. 
Fuller  was  endowed  with  intellectual  powers  so  rare  and 
varied  that  lie  would  have  been  a man  of  mark  in  any 
pursuit  to  which  he  ..might  have  devoted  them.  His 
success  at  the  bar,  had  he  adhered  to  his  original  profes- 
sion, would  scarcely  have  been  less  conspicuous  than 
what  was  achieved  in  the  sacred  calling.  As  a contro- 
versial writer  his  discussions  with  the  late  Bishop  Eng- 
land, of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  President  Wayland, 
of  the  Baptist  Church, — names  among  the  most  distin- 
guished in  the  country  for  mental  power, — prove  him  to 
have  been  a master  dialectician.  In  our  deliberative  as- 
semblies, whenever  a subject  was  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  arouse  his  interest,  his  acute  perception,  his  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  the  theme,  together  with  his  ready  wit  and 
his  brilliant  powers  of  repartee,  made  him  truly  powerful 
as  an  advocate  and  formidable  as  an  antagonist.  But  it 
was  as  a preacher  that  he  achieved  his  greatest  success; 
and  it  is  as  a powerful  herald  of  the  cross  that  lie  will  be 
chiefly  remembered.  He  had  gifts  for  the  pulpit  rarely 
combined  in  the  same  man.  His  presence  was  imperial. 
1 1 is  physical  frame  was  large,  tall,  well-proportioned,  and 
so  commanding  that  when  he  arose  his  very  look  secured 
attention.  I lis  voice  was  clear,  sweet,  soft,  and  at  the  same 
lime  powerful.  Added  to  these  physical  endowments 
were  the  mental  characteristics  essential  to  eminence  in 
oratory.  He  was  always  self-possessed,  so  that  he  could 
readily  corynnaml  his  resources;  his  imagination  was  rich 
and  bold;  his  memory  singularly  retentive,  whilst  his  taste 
supplied  apt  quotations  for  the  illustration  or  adornment  of 
his  theme.  His  emotional  nature  was  quickly  stirred,  and 
the  passion  with  which  his  utterances,  when  warmed  by  the 
fervor  of  delivery,  were  pervaded,  gave  him  ready  access 
ta  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  It  was,  however,  the  unaf- 
fected love  to  Christ  and  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  that 
even  a worldly  observer  must  have  seen  shining  out  in  the 
address  of  Dr.  Fuller,  which  were  the  real  secrets  of  his 
power.” 


"ULTON,  David  C.,  was  born,  September  19,  1827, 
i|f'  in  Loudon  County,  Virginia,  near  Leesburg.  He 
was  the  son  of  Davit!  B.  and  Jane  Carr  Fulton, 
ji»..  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  county  and  State 
. in  which  he  was  born.  I Ic  received  his  early  education 
at  the  common  schools  of  that  county,  attending  only  in  the 
winter;  nine  months  of  the  year  he  assisted  his  father  upon 
the  home  farm.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  made  good 
progress;  but  at  the  middle  of  his  second  year,  his  health 
being  impaired,  he  left  college  and  taught  school  for  about 
two  years  to  provide  for  his  pecuniary  necessities,  but  had 
no  fondness  for  the  calling.  In  1856  he  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business,  which  he  has  followed  to  the  present 
time  with  success.  Mr.  Fulton  is  a Democrat,  and 
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firmly  believes  that  with  that  party  rests  the  hope  of  the 
country,  lie  has  never  held  any  office,  and  has  never  en- 
gaged in  any  public  enterprise  except  in  aid  of  some  char- 
itable object,  which  he  is  always  glad  to  further  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  means,  lie  has  never  belonged  to  any  secret 
societies  of  any  kind,  lie  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Mercer,  of  Ellicolt 
City,  Maryland,  February  24,  1853,  and  has  four  children: 
three  sons,  William  F.,  David  M.,  and  Charles  L.,  and  a 
daughter,  P.  J.  Fulton. 

gJKMLAIR,  Hon.  Montgomery,  was  born  in  Franklin 
County,  Kentucky,  May  10,  1813.  1 1 is  father, 

fSjrjT  Francis  Preston  Blair,  a prominent  journalist 
and  politician,  at  the  request  of  General  Jackson, 
established  the  Washington  Globe  in  1830.  I Its 
mother  was  a daughter  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Gist,  a com- 
panion of  Washington  on  the  Duquesne  Expedition,  and  of 
Sarah  Howard,  the  sister  of  John  Eager  Howard.  Mr. 
Blair  was  educated  at  West  Point,  graduating  in  1835.  He 
served  in  the  artillery  in  Florida  in  the  Seminole  War,  and 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  May  20,  1836.  He 
then  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  and  soon  attained  a prominent  position  at  the  bar. 
In  1839  he  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  Missouri,  and  from  1843  t0  *849  was  a judge  of  the 
St.  Louis  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  both  of  which  positions 
lie  filled  with  distinguished  ability.  In  1852  he  removed 
to  Montgomery,  Maryland,  where  he  continued  to  engage 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1855  he  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  Court  of 
Claims.  Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise he  acted  with  the  Democratic  party  ; afterward  he  be- 
came a Republican,  and  was  in  consequence  removed  from 
his  office  by  President  Buchanan  in  1858.  In  1837  he 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  celebrated  Died 
Scott  case.  In  i860  he  presided  over  the  Republican  Con- 
vention of  Maryland,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  Postmaster-General,  which  position  he  held 
until  1864.  Since  that  time  he  has  acted  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Republican  party.  In  1877  he  was  elected 
to  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  from  Montgomery 
County.  He  is  a gentleman  of  dignified  presence  and 
pleasing  manners,  and  his  conspicuous  career  as  a public 
officer  and  politician  has  made  him  one  of  the  most  noted 
men  in  the  country. 


pr^ROQKS,  Natiian  Covington,  was  born  in  West 
SaMP  Nottingham,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  August  12, 
1809.  His  father,  John  Brooks,  was  the  son 
I of  Jacob  Brooks,  an  Englishman,  who  came  to 
i America  before  the  Revolution.  His  mother,  Mary 
Brooks,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Conway*  of 


the  Conways,  North  Wales.  In  his  twelfth  year  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  entered  in  West  Nottingham  Acad- 
emy, then  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  James  Magraw,  D.D. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  he  had  completed  the  full  course 
of  study,  both  classical  and  mathematical,  and  was  subse- 
quently admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Annapolis,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
a poem  entitled  De  Interitu  Ret  urn.  Having  completed 
his  studies  Mr.  Brooks  commenced  his  career  as  a teacher, 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  in  Charlestown,  Cecil  County, 
where  though  but  a youth  he  had  a school  of  fifty  scholars, 
many  of  them  older  than  himself.  Seeking  a wider  field 
of  usefulness  after  two  years  he  went  to  Baltimore,  and 
opened  an  academy  which  enjoyed  a liberal  patronage 
from  many  of  the  best  citizens.  There  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  composition,  and  became  a contributor  to 
several  periodicals.  In  1830  he  edited  The  Amethyst,  an 
annual,  strictly  Baltimorean,  the  articles,  plates,  printing, 
binding,  all  being  of  the  city.  In  this  little  book  appeared 
the  productions  of  many  writers  who  have  since  won  dis- 
tinction. In  1831  Mr.  Brooks  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Franklin  Academy  in  Reisterstown,  Maryland,  and  in  1834 
was  called  to  Brookeville  Academy  in  Montgomery 
County.  Both  these  institutions  were  endowed  by  the 
State,  and  were  liberally  patronized  while  under  his  care. 
While  in  Brookeville  he  was  elected  to  the  Bel  Air 
Academy,  but  declined  the  appointment.  Having  resigned 
his  position  in  Brookeville  with  the  view  of  devoting  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits,  he  returned  to  Baltimore  and 
edited  and  published  the  American  Museum,  a monthly 
magazine  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  which  had  a 
fine  array  of  talented  contributors,  among  them  Professors 
Barber,  Fisher,  Foreman,  Hoffman,  Pizarro,  Pond,  Ros- 
zel,  Rafinesque,  and  Jared  Sparks;  Rev.  Doctors  Bacon, 
Beasley,  Burnap,  Clinch,  McCabe,  Morris,  West,  Thom- 
son, and  Tappan ; Messrs.  Poe,  Dawes,  Gilmore  SimmSj 
W.  II.  Carpenter,  Tuckerman,  and  Candler,  Holland,  and 
Quillinan,  of  England;  with  Mrs.  Buchanan,  Dorsey,  El- 
lett,  Embury,  Gould,  Reese,  Stockton,  and  Sigourney.  His 
career  as  an  educator  is  mentioned  as  follows  in  a work 
entitled  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Americans  : 
“ In  the  year  1839,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Baltimore 
High  School,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Principal  over 
forty-five  applicants,  a post  for  which  his  experience  and  his 
wonderfully  varied  attainments  peculiarly  fitted  him.  The 
public-school  system  had  been  in  operation  for  about  nine 
years,  and  yet  not  more  than  six  hundred  pupils  were  to 
be  found  in  all  the  schools.  During  the  nine  years  of  Mr. 
Brooks’s  connection  with  the  schools,  the  number  of  pupils 
increased  from  six  hundred  to  more  thanks  many  thou- 
sands, and  this  increase  was  attributed  by  the  commissioners 
and  the  public  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  the  High 
School,  and  the  energetic  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. Placed  thus  at  the  head  of  the  public  education 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  Mr.  Brooks  spared  no  labor,  how- 
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ever  great,  and  omitted  no  duty,  however  trilling,  that 
could  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  cause 
witli  which  he  was  identified.  From  his  desk  at  the  High 
School,  lie  made  himself  fi  ll  throughout  every  school  in 
the  city,  and  infused  his  own  ardent  zeal  into  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  New  life  and  energy  were  in- 
fused into  the  system ; the  indolent  were  roused  into  ac- 
tivity, the  active  redoubled  their  exertions,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary success  we  have  just  noticed  was  the  result  of 
their  ■ combined  efforts.”  In  the  year  1848  Professor 
Brooks  undertook  the  organization  of  the  Baltimore  Fe- 
male College,  and  under  his  management  that  institution 
became  eminently  prosperous.  It  has  sent  forth  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  graduates  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  teachers,  many  of  whom  occupy  distinguished  posi- 
tions in  the  female  colleges,  academies,  and  high  schools 
of  the  land.  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  chartered  the 
Baltimore  Female  College  in  1849  and  granted  it  a liberal 
endowment  in  1S60,  which  has  been  increased  twice  since. 
Amid  the  many  demands  upon  his  time  Professor  Brooks 
still  found  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  and  wrote  many  ar- 
ticles for  magazines  at  home  and  abroad,  delivered  several 
collegiate  addresses  and  poems,  and  bore  off  several  prizes 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  for  which  many  of  the  best  wri- 
ters in  the  country  contended.  Besides  these  labors  he 
published  in  1845  A Complete  History  of  the  Mexican 
l Car,  an  octavo  of  six  hundred  pages,  which  received  the 
highest  commendation.  It  was  translated  into  German, 
and  two  editions  of  it  were  published  in  that  language. 
Professor  Brooks  projected  and  carried  into  execution  a 
scries  of  classical  books  on  a new  and  improved  system, 
which  have  had  a high  reputation  and  extensive  sale. 
They  embrace  the  ALneid  of  Virgil,  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses, 
Qesar’s  Commentaries,  Viri  Illustres  Americans,  Historia 
Sacra,  First  Latin  I.essons,  First  Greek  Lessons,  and  Greek 
Harmonica  Evangelic  a,  all  of  which  gained  him  great 
credit,  especially  his  edition  of  Ovid,  which  is  highly 
praised  in  Hart’s  Manual  of  American  Literature  for  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  scholarship,  and  for  its  abun- 
dant illustrations.  In  a review  of  Hr.  Brooks’s  rF.neid  of 
Virgil,  Hr.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  the  distinguished  critic, 
says : “ As  an  illustrated  schoolbook  it  has  never  been 
even  approached.”  Besides  the  foregoing  volumes  Pro- 
fessor Brooks  has  written  Battlefields  of  the  Revolution  ; 
History  of  the  Church;  Scripture  Manual,  containing  re- 
ligious exercises  for  morning  and  evening  for  schools  and 
families;  Sabbath-School  Manual;  Scriptural  Anthology, 
and  the  Literary  Amaranth,  a melange  of  prose  and 
poetry.  He  has  also  translated  from  the  Greek  the  Hymns 
of  Callimachus,  and  from  the  Latin  Father  White’s  Rela- 
tion of  Maryland.  In  July,  1859  the  authorities  of  Emory 
College,  Oxford,  Georgia,  conferred  on  Professor  Brooks 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1863,  when  a successor  was  to* 
be  appointed  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Allen,  who  had  resigned  the 
Presidency  of  Girard  College,  the  name  of  Dr.  Brooks  was 


presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
anti  though  not  elected  Dr.  Brooks  commanded  more 
votes  than  any  except  Major  R.  S.  Smith,  who,  being  a 
Philadelphian  and  of  a very  inlluential  family,  was  elected 
President  of  the  College.  Dr.  Brooks  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried. May  8,  1S28,  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Gobrighl, 
a lady  of  remarkable  beauty  and  sweetness  of  disposition, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  great  happiness  until  her  death. 
Eight  children  were  the  fruits  of  this  union  : Christopher 
C.  Brooks,  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Brooks,  Dr.  Horace  A. 
Brooks,  Nathan  C.  Brooks,  Jr.,  deceased,  George  R.  Brooks, 
Mary  Louisa  Brooks,  Eliza  Augusta  Brooks,  deceased,  and 
Florence  Frances  Brooks.  June  26,  1867,  Dr.  Brooks  mar- 
ried Christiana  Octavia  Crump,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  Crump,  formerly  United  States  Minister 
to  Chili,  and  passed  with  her  a few  months  in  Europe. 
Their  children  are  Maria  Ervin  Brooks,  Octavius  Conway 
Brooks,  both  deceased,  and  Edwin  Covington  Brooks,  now 
in  his  sixth  year. 


^^^K^ALSH,  Hon.  William,  LL.D.,  Representative  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Maryland, 
~ n was  born,  May  1,  1828,  in  Ireland.  He  came 

f p to  America  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age  and 
0 ^ located  in  Virginia,  lie  subsequently  removed  to 
Maryland,  and  shortly  thereafter  entered  Mount  Saint 
Mary’s  College,  Emmettsburg,  whence  he  graduated  in 
1874  with  the  title  of  LL.D.  After  going  through  a course 
of  legal  study,  partly  at  Ballston  Spa,  New  York,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Virginia  in  1850.  In  1852  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Cumberland,  where  he  entered  actively 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  been 
eminently  successful,  ranking  among  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers’  of  Maryland.  In  the  years  i860  and  1872  Mr. 
Walsh  served  as  Presidential-  Elector  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  was  a member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1867.  'I'he  ability  he  displayed  in  these  posi- 
tions as  a public  orator,  and  his  knowledge  of  constitutional 
law,  directed  the  attention  of  the  people  of  his  Congressional 
district  to  him  as  a suitable  person  to  represent  them  in  the 
popular  branch  of  Congress.  He  was  accordingly  elected 
for  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  by  the  .Democratic  party,  and 
with  such  entire  acceptability  did  he  acquit  himself  that 
lie  was  returned  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress.  Mr.  Walsh 
enjoys  great  popularity  in  Western  Maryland,  and  his  abili- 
ties as  a lawyer  and  statesman  are  universally  acknowl- 
edged. In  1853  he  married  Miss  Marian  Shane,  a lady  of 
rare  accomplishments.  He  was  born  in  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  his  life  gives  evidence  of  the  firmness  of  his  belief  in 
the  teachings  of  his  religion,  which  takes  precedence  of 
a fl  other  claims. 
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CHANCELLOR,  Charles  Wiii.iams,  M.D.,  of  Bal- 
(Vjk  timorc,  was  born  near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
‘'v  February  l<),  I Xqq . 1 1 is  parents,  Major  Sanford 

] ami  Fannie  I..  (Pond)  Chancellor,  were  ilesoeiuleil 
•r  Iron)  highly  respectable  English  families,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  llis 
father  was  a trusted  aide-de-camp  of  General  Madison 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  there  are  many  traditions  of 
his  personal  valor.  lie  lived  upon  his  fine  estate  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  died  in  the  year  i860  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Dr. 
Chancellor  received  his  early  education  at  the  Fredericks- 
burg (Virginia)  Academy,  and  subsequently  pursued  his 
classical  studies  at  Georgetown  College,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  University  of  Virginia.  Having  decided  to 
enter  the  medical  profession,  he  matriculated  at  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated M.D.  at  the  age  of  twenty.  For  some  time  after 
graduating  he  availed  himself  of  the  lectures  and  hospitals 
of  the  latter  city,  and  subsequently  located  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  where  he  engaged  successfully  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he 
entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  a Surgeon,  and  served 
most  of  the  time  as  Medical  Director  of  General  Picket’s 
celebrated  Virginia  Division.  After  the  war  Dr.  Chancel- 
lor settled  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  soon 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  that  city. 
He  added  to  his  popularity  by  the  conspicuous  part  he 
bore  in  the  terrible  epidemics  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever 
which  devastated  that  city  in  1866  and  1867  respectively. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Washington  Medical  University  of  Baltimore,  and  soon 
after  was  made  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  He  was  afterward 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Surgery,  which  he  filled  for  two 
years,  and  then  severed  all  connection  with  the  school.  He 
was,  however,  immediately  elected  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Surgery  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  In  1871  he  was  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  School  Board  of  Baltimore,  which 
position  he  held  till  his  election  to  the  First  Branch  of  the 
City  Council  in  1873  as  a representative  from  the  Twen- 
tieth Ward.  In  that  body  Dr.  Chancellor’s  abilities  and 
comprehensive  views  soon  made  him  a conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  city  government,  and  he  was  returned  each  year 
to  his  seat  till  1876,  when  he  was  elected  from  the  Nine- 
teenth and  Twentieth  wards  to  a seat  in  the  Second 
Branch,  of  which  he  was  unanimously  elected  President. 
In  the  same  year,  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
Insane  Asylum,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  has  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  that 
noble  charity  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In  1877 
he  was  requested  by  the  Governor  to  visit  the  penal  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State  in  his  official  capacity 
as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  His* report  of 
their  condition  was  one  of  the  ablest  papers  ever  published 
in  the  State.  In  it  he  depicted  the  filthy  condition,  want* 
of  discipline,  and  shucking  immoralities  existing  in  these 


institutions  in  many  of  the  counties  in  a manner  that 
startle)  1 the  whole  country.  As  might  have  been  expected 
he  was  assailed  by  the  culpable  officials  and  their  political 
supporters,  who  were  thus  exposed  ; but  the  report  was 
extensively  published  in  America  and  Europe,  gaining  for 
the  doctor  a more  than  national  reputation  and  the  praise 
of  all  good  men  for  his  invaluable  services.  Early  in  1878 
he  published  his  Vindication,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
communications  from  the  principal  men  of  the  State, 
affirming  and  emphasizing  the  truth  of  his  report.  Dr. 
Chancellor  is  well  versed  in  medical  literature  and  the 
cognate  sciences,  and  has  not  only  contributed  many  val- 
uable scientific  papers  to  the  various  medical  journals,  but 
was  at  one  time  himself  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a 
medical  journal.  He  has  also  contributed  many  mono- 
graphs to  medical  science,  which  are  remarkable  for 
original  and  independent  thought,  and  show  that  nature 
and  facts  have  been  his  teachers  rather  than  theories.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  of  this  class  is  Contagions  and  Epi- 
demic Diseases,  considered  with  reference  to  Quarantine 
and  Sanitary  Laws,  1878.  Dr.  Chancellor  is  now  edit- 
ing the  Sanitary  Messenger,  a paper  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  public  health.  He  is  a member  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, corresponding  member  of  the  Boston  Gynaecological 
Society,  and  of  the  local  medical  societies  of  Baltimore.  In 
May,  1879,  he  published  An  Inquiry  into  the  History  and 
Etiology  of  the  Plague,  with  Observations  on  Quarantine. 
He  is  now  pursuing  as  a specialty  the  subject  of  sanitary 
engineering,  and  is  at  this  time  engaged  in  investigating 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore. 
Dr.  Chancellor  has  been  twice  married  ; first,  to  Miss 
Mary  Archer,  daughter  of  General  A.  G.  Taliaferro,  and 
again  to  Martha  A.,  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Ormond 
Butler,  of  Tennessee. 

pSra|?EEEEl\,  George  Barton,  M.D.,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Grimes)  Beeler,  was  born  in  Wash- 
‘T  ington  County,  Maryland,  near  St.  James  College, 
I August  25,  1853.  His  father  lived  on  his  farm  at 
1 that  place  till  1865,  when  he  removed  to  Hagers- 
town and  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  He  died  in 
1872.  His  family  came  to  this  country  from  England  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  wife’s  family  were  from 
Virginia,  and  prominent  and  highly  connected  in  that  State. 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  her  cousin.  George  B.  Beeler 
partly  concluded  his  studies  at  St.  James  College  in  Wash- 
ington County,  aiid  graduated  from  the  CollegJ  at  Gettys- 
burg in  1867.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  commenced  his 
medical  studies  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  John  H. 
Grimes,  a distinguished  physician  of  his  native  county,  and 
attended  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia for  one  year,  when  he  went  to  Baltimore,  where  for 
three  years  lunger  he  pursued  his  professional  studies, 
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graduating  M.T).  from  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1876. 
Since  graduating  lie  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Baltimore,  lie  has  a special 
taste  for  and  skill  in  surgery,  and  is  preparing  to  make  that 
branch  prominent  in  his  practice,  lie  has  already  per- 
formed a number  of  difficult  surgical  operations.  I >r. 
Heeler  is  a member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty 
of  Maryland.  He  has  travelled  very  extensively  through- 
out the  United  States. 


jl^jj^ALDWELL,  John  Jauez,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Oak 
Hill,  New  Castle  County,  near  Wilmington,  Dela- 
if'""  ware,  April  28,  1836.  1 1 is  father,  John  Sipple 

Caldwell,  was  in  early  life  an  agriculturist,  but  in 
^ v later  years  was  actively  engaged  in  real  estate  trans- 
actions in  New  York.  He  married  in  1835  Rebecca, 
youngest  daughter  of  Richard  and  Rebecca  Baker,  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  whose  ancestors,  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  were  contemporary  settlers  with 
William  Penn.  They  had  four  sons  and  eight  daughters, 
all  still  living,  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest  son.  John 
S.  Caldwell  was  a man  of  remarkably  fine  physical  ap- 
pearance and  superior  character.  He  died,  March  14,  1878, 
at  the  residence  of  his  son  Alexis,  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  French  Huguenot  an- 
cestry, the  name  being  originally  Colville.  John  Caldwell, 
son  of  Sir  David  Caldwell,  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  whither 
the  family  had  fled  in  time  of  persecution,  came  to  America 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in 
Delaware.  Three  brothers,  Captain  Jonathan,  Captain 
Joseph,  and  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  the  last  of  Springfield, 
New  Jersey,  were  famous  in  the  Revolutionary  period. 
The  first  named,  Captain  of  a Delaware  company,  which 
bore  his  name,  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  whose  grandfather,  Jabez  Caldwell,  of  Boling- 
broke,  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  served  at  different  periods 
in  the  State  Assembly  and  other  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  with  Edward  Lloyd,  Charles  Goldsborough,  and  others 
equally  distinguished.  Young  Caldwell  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and  later  the 
celebrated  Quaker  boarding-school  of  John  Bullock,  at 
Wilmington.  He  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  from 
the  New  York  Medical  College  in  i860,  having  been  for 
three  years  previously  a student  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital. 
He  was  engaged  in  successful  practice  in  New  York  when, 
in  1862,  he  entered  the  United  States  Army  as  a Surgeon, 
remaining  till  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  settled  in 
Brooklyn.  In  January,  1873,  he  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  has  made  a specialty  of  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  ; to  the  nature,  phenomena,  and  treatment  of  which 
he  has  devoted  much  study  and  attention,  and  in  which  he 
is  acknowledged  one  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try. Dr.  Caldwell  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  constant 
contributors  to  the  medical  journals  of  the  United  States, 


the  long  list  of  his  valuable  papers  quite  exceeding  the  lim- 
its of  this  sketch,  lie  is  an  active  member  of  many  medi- 
cal societies,  in  whose  deliberations  he  has  always  taken  a 
prominent  part,  and  has  held  many  honorable  positions  of  a 
professional  character.  From  1862  to  ’66  he  was  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  United  Stales  Army,  on  hospital, 
transport,  and  field  duty,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
from  which  place  he  wrote  many  interesting  letters  to  the 
New  York  daily  Times  and  News.  ' During  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  l§66  and  ’67  he  was  Medical  Officer  in  the 
Health  Board  of  ^Brooklyn  ; Surgeon  in  charge  of  the 
Brooklyn  Central  Dispensary  from  1866  to  1869;  Delegate 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  Medical  Society  from  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  County  of  Kings  in  1867  ; and  Delegate 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  from  the  Baltimore 
Medical  and  Surgical  societies  in  1875  and  ’76.  A volu- 
minous writer,  an  enthusiastic  student,  and  devoted  to 
medical  and  general  science,  Dr.  Caldwell  has  already 
achieved  fame,  and  his  star  is  in  the  ascendant.  Fie  was 
united  in  marriage,  June  6,  1862,  to  Miss  Anna  Ridgely, 
daughter  of  R.  Florace  and  Mary  Worthington  Love,  of 
the  “ Forest,”  Baltimore  County,  a direct  descendant  of 
Sir  Arthur  Johns,  of  England. 


jJ^S^ARROI.L,  John  King,  was  born  in  the  Ninth  Ward 
IiIIb  ^le  c'tF  Raltimore>  May  21,  1806.  His  father, 
Sj™  qqlomas  Carrol  1 , was  born  in  Ireland  near  the  city 
f . of  Dublin,  and  came  to  the  Lhiited  States,  landing  in 
9 Baltimore  about  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  the  former 
country.  I le  was  a carpenter  by  trade,  and  among  the  first 
buildings  he  helped  to  put  up  was  the  old  Assembly  Rooms, 
on  the  corner  of  Fayette  and  Holliday  streets.  He  be- 
longed to  Captain  McEldery’s  company  called  the  Grena- 
diers, afterwards  commanded  by  Captain  Lawson.  He 
married  Sarah  King,  a native  of  Baltimore  County.'  Pier 
ancestors  came  from  England,  and  were  granted  a tract  of 
-land  from  the  Gunpowder  River  to  Jones’s  Falls  by  King 
George  the  Fourth.  The  Kingsbury  Works  received  from 
them  its  name.  Thomas  Carroll  died  in  1832  at  the  age 
of  sixty-four,  and  his  wife  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  both 
in  Baltimore.  They  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  of 
whom  only  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  his  brother 
Thomas  are  now  living.  The  former  remembers  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry  by  the  British  in  1814,  and  the 
battle  at  North  Point.  He  paraded  in  the  old  Twenty- 
seventh  Regiment  of  Maryland  militia.  He  served  his 
time  as  an  apprentice  to  the  cooperage  business  from  his 
eighteenth  year  till  he  was  of  age,  after  which  he  worked 
five  years  as  a journeyman,  when  for  the  seven  following 
years  he  combined  the  business  of  grocer,  cooper,  and  that 
of  a fisher  on  the  Potomac.  For  six  years  he  was  Harbor 
Master  for  the  port  of  Baltimore,  his  station  being  at  Bow- 
ley’s  Wharf,  and  again  for  four  years,  and  for  two  years 
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under  J.  S.  Hollins.  While  Governor  Swann  was  Mayor 
of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Carroll  was  two  years  in  the  First  and 
Second  Branch  of  the  City  Council;  also  for  four  years 
under  Mayor  Vansant.  In  November,  1875,  he  waselected 
one  of  the  fudges  of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, which  position  he  still  holds,  lie  has  always  be- 
longed to  the  Democratic  party,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  lie  has  never  lived  outside  of  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Carroll  has  had  a family  of  nine  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters; all  of  the  latter  and  five  of  the  former  are  living. 


KANDY,  John  Huston,  Lawyer,  was  born  in 
Somerset  County,  Maryland,  February  19,  1830. 
c y After  a thorough  academic  preparation  he  en- 
j lered,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  the  Sophomore 

J Class  of  Jefferson  College,  C'annonsburg,  Pennsyl- 

vania, of  which  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  llrecUcnridge  was  the 
Principal.  After  remaining  there  for  two  years  he  was 
transferred  by  certificate  to  Princeton,  and  graduated  at  the 
latter  institution  in  the  spring  of  1848.  The  same  year  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father, 
William  W.  Handy,  of  Princess  Anne,  and  in  August  of 
that  year  removed  with  his  family  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  family  remained  in  that  city  only  one  year,  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1849,  which  prevailed  there,  inducing  them  to 
return  to  their  homestead,  Cherry  Grove,  Somerset  County, 
Maryland.  After  a course  of  legal  study  in  Baltimore 
city  in  the  office  of  his  kinsman,  William  H.  Collins,  he 
was  in  1851  admitted  to  practice  in  the  various  courts,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  Appellate  courts.  In  1854 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  same  year  removed  to  California,  where  he 
continued  to  practice  his  profession  in  San  Francisco  and 
Placerville.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  above  year  Mr. 
Handy,  on  account  of  the  harshness  of  the  California 
climate,  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  formed  the  law 
partnership  of  A.  I).  & J.  II.  Handy,  which  firm  edited 
the  Handy's  Reports  of  the  decisions  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  Cincinnati.  Whilst  in  Cincinnati  Mr.  Handy  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Chase  as  Judge  Advocate  of  the  First 
Division  of  Ohio  Volunteers  under  General  William  H. 
Lytle,  his  intimate  friend.  During  the  American  civil  war 
Mr.  Handy  joined  the  Confederate  cause,  and  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  located  in  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  After  remaining  there  two 
years  he  returned  to  Maryland  and  settled  in  Snow  Hill, 
Worcester  County,  forming  a law  partnership  there  with 
Colonel  E.  K.  Wilson,  the  present  Associate  Judge  of  that 
Circuit.  For  five  years  he  remained  at  Snow  Hill  enjoying 
a practice  which  extended  through  the  counties  of  Wor- 
cester, Somerset,  and  Wicomico.  In  1872  he  removed  to 
Towsontown,  Baltimore  County,  from  whence,  after  a 
practice  of  eighteen  months,  he  established  himself  in  his 
88 
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profession  in  Baltimore  city,  where  he  has  continued  in 
successful  practice  up  to  the  present  time.  Whilst  at 
Towsontown  NT r.  Handy  was  engaged  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  as  counsel  in  many  important  suits  against  cor- 
porations in  relation  to  the  payment  of  taxes.  Among 
these  were  suits  against  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad,  the  Northern  Central,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  the  Cumberland,  Pennsylvania,  Railroads,  and 
the  National  Banks.  The  latter  refused  to  pay  State  taxes 
under  the  then  existing  laws,  and  being  sustained  by  the 
courts  in  that  position  Mr.  Handy  advised  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Slate  Treasury  to  procure  legislation  to  re-assess  the 
property  of  the  banks  for  taxation  for  all  the  years  they 
had  escaped  by  defective  legislation.  This  was  done,  and 
though  the  banks  at  first  resisted  in  the  courts  they  finally 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  law,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Handy’s  direction  as 
counsel  for  the  State.  Mr.  Handy’s  father  was  William  W. 
Handy,  a native  and  prominent  lawyer  of  Somerset  County. 
His  grandfather,  William  Handy,  was  also  a native  of 
the  above  county,  and  resided  upon  his  elegant  demesne, 
“ Handy  Hall.”  The  Ilandys  originally  came  from  Eng- 
land, the  progenitor  of  the  American  branch,  Colonel 
Isaac  Handy,  settling  on  Wicomico  River,  in  1665,  about 
three  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Salisbury,  Wicomico 
County.  Mr.  Handy’s  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Ann 
Dashiell  Huston,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Huston,  a dis- 
tinguished physician  of  Salisbury,  and  granddaughter  o^ 
Rev.  Alexander  Huston,  a celebrated  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man and  graduate  of  Princeton,  whose  father  was  Samuel 
Huston,  an  Irish  gentleman  who  emigrated  to  Delaware 
in  the  colonial  times,  purchasing  there  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  His 
paternal  grandmother  was  Elizabeth  Ker,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Jacob  Ker,  a Presbyterian  clergyman  and  graduate  of 
Princeton,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Walter  Ker,  a Scotch- 
man, who  was  banished  to  this  country  in  1685  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  engaged  in  the  Monmouth  Rebellion, 
lie  settled  in  Freehold,  New  Jersey.  The  maternal  grand,- 
mother  of  Mr.  Handy  was  Sarah  Dashiell,  daughter  of 
Captain  Robert  Dashiell,  of  Tuny  Tank,  Somerset  County, 
Maryland,  the  latter  being  of  Huguenot  descent.  The 
Handys  are  connected  with  many  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  families  of  Maryland,  including  the  Winders, 
Henrys,  Morrises,  Wilsons,  Irvings,  etc.  Mr.  Handy 
married,  in  1859,  Miss  Louisa  Dirickson  Waters,  daughter  ol 
Thomas  L.  Waters,  and  granddaughter  of  William  Waters, 
a lawyer  and  gentleman  of  large  fortune.  She  is  a lineal 
descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  the  celebrated  law 
writer,  through  her  ancestor  John  Waters,  who  married  a 
sister  of  Lord  Littleton.  Mr.  Handy  has  two  children 
living:  Anne  Huston  and  Louise  Wilson  Handy.  He  en- 
joys an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  and  confines  him- 
self mostly  to  civil  practice,  in  which  he  is  constantly  and 
actively  employed.  He  is  a polished  and  eloquepj  speaker, 
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s’YjfflANDOLPlI,  Ukv.  Ai.i  red  M ah  ill,  Rector  of 
I'.l  Emanuel  Church,  Baltimore,  was  horn  in  Win- 
eTuT:-^  Chester,  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  in  1836. 

T His  father  was  Robert  Lee  Randolph,  an  extensive 

J planter  and  slaveholder  of  the  above  county^  1 1 is 
grandfather  was  Colonel  Robert  Randolph,  and  his  great- 
grandfather, Robert  Randolph,  was  a Colonel  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  Edward  Randolph,  an  ancestor,  was  the 
first  President  of  the  Continental  Congress.  The  Randolph 
family  trace  its  pedigree  back  for  eight  generations  in 
Virginia,  their  original  progenitor  being  William  Randolph, 
who  came  to  America  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  settled 
in  the  above  State,  where  his  descendants  thence  to  the 
present  day  have  been  distinguished  for  their  social  and 
political  worth  and  influence.  William  and  Mary  College, 
the  oldest  institution  of  its  character  in  America  with  the 
exception  of  Harvard,  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Randolph. 
William  Randolph,  the  pioneer  of  the  family  to  this  country, 
had  four  sons,  William  Randolph,  of  Chatsworth,  being 
the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Mr. 
Randolph’s  mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Magill,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  and 
granddaughter  of  Colonel  John  Magill,  who  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army  with  General  Washington.  His  grand- 
mother on  the  maternal  side  was  a Thurston,  daughter  of 
Judge  Thurston,  of  Washington.  Alfred  M.  Randolph’s 
youth-  was  spent  on  the  ancestral  estate  of  his  family, 
“ Eastern  View,”  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  which  has 
descended  “ from  father  to  son”  for  over  a century  and  a 
half.  There  he  enjoyed  the  private  instructions  of  a 
famous  educator,  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  now  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  in  California.  At  the  early  age 
of  seventeen  years  he  entered  William  and  Mary  College, 
where  his  ancestors  had  been  educated  for  eight  genera- 
tions. He  remained  there  three  years,  when  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  A.M.  He  then  became  a student  in 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  near  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, the  President  thereof  being  Rev.  William  Sparrow, 
D.D.  After  a three  years’  course  in  this  institution  he 
graduated  with  distinction.  Among  his  co-graduates  who 
have  since  attained  fame  in  the  Church  were  Rev.  Phillips 
P.rooks,  of  Poston  ; Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  New  Vork  ; 
and  Rev.  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia.  His  first  call  was 
to  St.  George’s  Church,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia  (which 
is  the  largest  church  in  the  dioscese  of  Virginia),  as  assist- 
ant. The  Rev.  Dr.  McGuire,  the  Rector,  died  suddenly 
on  the  Sunday  succeeding  that  upon  which  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph entered  upon  his  sacred  duties.  Two  months  there- 
after he  was  called  to  the  Rectorship,  which  he  accepted, 
and  took  full  charge  of  the  parish.  In  November,  1862, 
Burnside’s  army  appeared  in  front  of  Fredericksburg. 
Twelve  hours  before  the  bombardment  of  that  city  Mr. 
Randolph  with  his  wife  and  babe,  the  latter  but  twenty- 
four  hours  old,  left  the  town  (about  midnight)  in  an  am- 
bulance and  passed  through  the  Confederate  Army  wjiilst 


it  was  moving  into  position.  He  halted  two  miles  out  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  was  a witness  by  the  aid  of  a field- 
glass  of  the  bombardment.  He  watched  with  anxious  in- 
terest the  shelling  of  his  church,  which  was  struck  sixty- 
two  limes  without  receiving  any  material  injury.  Shortly 
alter  leaving  Fredericksburg  he  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  as  Chaplain,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Jackson’s 
corps,  in  which  he  served  for  about  a year,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  a Post-Chaplaincy  at  Danville,  Virginia,  in 
which  capacity"  he  served  until  the  close  of  hostilities. 
After  having  charge  of  a parish  in  Halifax,  Virginia,  for 
six  months  he,  in  1866,  was  called  to  Christ  Church, 
Alexandria,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  for  re- 
ligious worship  in  the  United  States.  Its  membership  com- 
prises the-oldest  and  most  refined  families  of  Alexandria, 
and  in  it  worshipped  the  “ Father  of  his  Country.”  In  the 
autumn  of  1867  Mr.  Randolph  was  called  to  the  Rector- 
ship of  Emanuel  Church,  Baltimore,  to  succeed  Rev.  Noah 
Schenck,  and  for  twelve  years  has  proved  himself  a zeal- 
ous and  faithful  pastor  of  a congregation  that  in  refinement, 
intelligence,  and  moral  worth  will  rank  with  any  in  the 
country.  In  1858  Mr.  Randolph  married  Miss  Sallie 
Griffith  Hoxton,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Iloxton  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Grif- 
fith, who  wras  the  first  Episcopal  Bishop-elect  of  Virginia, 
and  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
Chaplain  to  George  Washington.  Mr.  Randolph  has  had 
eight  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living.  The  eldest  son, 
Robert  Lee  Randolph,  is  being  educated  at  the  F.piscopal 
High  School  in  Virginia. 


^C^HAPMAN,  Rev.  William  Hinki.e,  was  born  at 
\/G  Middleburg,  Loudon  County,  Virginia,  August 
jj  31,  1828.  His  father,  whose  name  he  bears,  was  a 
G-m  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  a 
H member  of  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  died  in 
1828,  while  in  charge  of  the  churches  comprising  the  Lou- 
don Circuit.  His  widow  with  her  two  children  removed 
soon  afterward  to  the  home  of  her  father-in-law  in  Alle- 
ghany County,  Maryland.  She  remained  there  a few  months 
and  then  removed  to  Cumberland,  where  she  continued  to 
reside  for  sixteen  years.  In  1848  she  removed  to  Baltimore 
to  better  enable  her  elder  son  to  complete  a curriculum  in 
Materia  Medica  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  who,  soon 
after  graduating,  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently  prosecuted 
it  successfully  in  New  York  city,  where  he  died.  When 
but  nineteen  years  of  age  the  subject  of  this  sketch  resigned 
his  position  as  clerk  in  a drygoods  house  and  entered  the 
Christian  ministry:  The  Rev.  O.  II.  Tiffany,  D.D.,  now 

an  eminent  minister  of  New  York  city,  having  resigned  a 
junior  pastorship  near  Baltimore  to  accept  a Professorship 
in  Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Chapman  was 
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invited  to  fill  his  unexpired  term  on  the  circuit,  which  in- 
vitation he  accepted,  and  on  the  following  March  (1848) 
was  received  into  the  Baltimore  Conference.  During  the 
past  thirty  years  he  has  tilled  a number  of  the  prominent 
pulpits  nf  his  denomination  in  Baltimore  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  At  the  close  ol  the  civil  war  he  was  stationed 
at  the  Dumbarton  Street  Church,  Georgetown,  lie  was 
known  to  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  National 
authorities  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  hut  so  impartial  was  his  clerical  administration,  and 
so  devoted  was  he  to  the  work  of  his  ministry, that  notone 
of  the  numerous  parishioners  whose  sympathies  were  with 
the  Southern  States  withdrew  from  the  church  of  which  he 
was  the  pastor.  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  Chaplain 
to  the  “ Seminary  Hospital  ” for  officers  of  the  army,  the 
duties  of  which  position  he  performed  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. His  ministrations  at  Georgetown  were  highly  valued 
by  the  people.  In  all  the  churches  over  which  he  has  pre- 
sided his  ministry  has  been  successful.  Mr.  Chapman  has 
a wide  reputation  as  a financier,  and  through  his  skilful 
management  a large  number  of  churches  in  Maryland  have 
been  relieved  of  the  burden  of  debt.  He  has  performed  a 
large  amount  of  dedicatory  work.  He  is  an  able  and  en- 
tertaining preacher,  and  a ready  and  impressive  extempo- 
raneous debater.  At  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  in 
1878  he  was  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Baltimore 
District. 


ADLER,  Warren  If.,  President  and  Proprietor  of 
the  Bryant,  Stratton  & Sadler  Business  College, 
Baltimore,  was  born,  September  30,  1841,  at  Lock- 
port,  Niagara  County,  New  York.  After  graduating 
at  the  primary  and  high  school  of  his  native  city  he 
entered  upon  a course  of  study  at  Bryant  & Stratton’s  Busi- 
ness College  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  here  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  career  in  life,  graduating  with 
honor.  At  the  close  of  his  school-life  he  spent  one  year 
in  active  business,  and  thus  commended  by  the  develop- 
ment of  his  talents  in  that  direction  he  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Penmanship  and  Bookkeep- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Lockport.  Enter- 
ing upon  his  duties  with  enthusiasm  he  held  the  position 
for  three  years  with  increasing  success.  His  work  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  MeS^Ts.  Bryant  & Stratton,  and 
inspired  them  to  offer  Mr.  Sadler  inducements  to  associate 
himself  with  them.  Pie  resigned  his  position  at  Lockport 
to  accept  an  offer  from  them.  Early  in  1863  and  for  a 
short  time  he  taught  in  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  colleges. 
From  here  he  was  transferred  to  Rochester,  New  York, 
and  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Bryant,  Stratton  & Chap- 
man organized  the  Rochester  College,  since  so  highly 
prosperous.  In  December,  1863,  he  married  Miss  Letitia 
II.  Ellicott,  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Ellicott,  of  Orleans 
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County,  New  York,  w'hose  ancestors  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  El licott’s  Mills,  Maryland,  and  in  the  summer 
of  the  ensuing  year  removed  to  Baltimore,  It  is  here  that 
Mr.  Sadler  may  be  said  to  have  first  fully  individualized 
his  reputation,  connected  its  he  had  long  been  with  the 
founders  or  the  first  practical  appliers  of  a scheme  of 
special  business  education.  In  establishing  the  Baltimore 
link  in  the  famous  international  chain  or  association  of 
business  colleges  which  fell  to  his  lot  as  organizer,  Mr. 
Sadler  first  came  prominently  before  the  public.  He 
founded  the  Bryant,  Stratton  & Sadler  Business  College  in 
the  summer  of  1864.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  con- 
nection of  Messrs.  Bryant  & Stratton  with  the  Baltimore 
institution  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Sadler,  then  its  Presi- 
dent, became  by  purchase  the  entire  owner.  His  per- 
sistent and  earnest  efforts  and  wise  and  liberal  manage- 
ment have  raised  his  institution  to  the  front  rank  among 
the  business  colleges  of  the  United  States.  Its  standard  is 
high,  and  its  course  of  study  the  result  of  careful  thought 
and  long  experience.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a thorough  and 
practical  business  education,  to  graduate  students  as  fully 
prepared  to  enter  upon  commercial  pursuits  as  others  are 
in  other  institutions  for  law,  medicine,  clergy,  and  the 
like.  To  this  end  Mr.  Sadler  has  made  a special  endeavor 
to  bring  together  all  conveniences  and  appliances  of  known 
value.  His  college  is  fully  equipped  for  the  help,  health, 
and  comfort  of  the  student.  It  has  become  to  the  young 
man  intending  a business  life  one  of  the  attractive  features 
of  Baltimore.  Over  seven  thousand  young  men  have  gone 
from  this  college  prepared  for  a business  career,  many  of 
whom  are  now  prosperously  engaged  in  active  business  life. 
Nearly  three  hundred  students  are  now  in  daily  attend- 
ance. Mr.  Sadler  is  an  expert  in  intricate  branches  of 
business  calculations.  He  is  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
celebrated  Orton  & Sadler' s Business  Calculator,  a work 
now  extensively  known  and  commanding  a larger  sale 
than  any  authorities  ever  before  published.  The  first  six 
months  of  publication  it  reached  a sale  of  over  thirty 
thousand  copies,  and  is  to-day  acknowledged  as  the  best 
textbook  of  the  kind  extant.  Mr.  Sadler  is  a member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  lie  has  three  children,  two  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Liis  home,  “ Irvington,”  is  located  in 
Baltimore  County,  a short  distance  from  the  city. 


HITCHELL,  Hon.  William  De  Courcy,  Farmer 
and  Legislator,  w'as  born  in  Queen  Anne’s 
County’  Maryland>  November  ih,  1840.  He 
wras  the  second  son  of  Henry  S.  and  Mary  S.  E. 
el  (De  Courcy)  Mitchell.  His  father  is  one  of  the 
largest  landowners  and  tobacco  planters  in  Southern  Ma- 
ryland. At  one  time  he  owned  between  five  and  six 
thousand  acres  of  land.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a 
very  wealthy  merchant  in  Baltimore.  II  is  mother  is  a 
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lineal  descendant  of  Baron  De  Courcy,  the  English  gen- 
eral who  completed  the  supremacy  of  English  rule  in  Ire- 
land, and  became  I ami  1 deutenant  of  Ireland,  with  the  titles 
and  estates  of  the  old  Anglo-Norman  barony  of  Courcy  and 
Kinsale.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Baron  l)e  Courcy, 
lion.  Henry  De  Courcy,  emigrated  to  the  Province  of  Ma- 
ryland with  Lord  Baltimore,  or  soon  followed  him,  and  re- 
ceived an  estate  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chester  River,  which 
was  designated  as  “ My  Lord’s  Gift,”  and  has  ever  since 
borne  that  name.  It  was  preserved  intact  in  the'  direct  family 
line  until  the  year  1870,  when  it  was  sold  under  a mort- 
gage obtained  upon  it  just  prior  to  the  late  war.  Mr. 
Mitchell  spent  four  years  at  Georgetown  College,  District 
of  Columbia,  after  which  he  was  for  two  years  a student  at 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  near  Emmettsburg,  Maryland, 
lie  then  returned  home  and  entered  upon  the  active  duties 
of  his  chosen  occupation  as  a farmer  in  Charles  County, 
where  he  still  resides.  lie  has  never  been  conspicuous  in 
public  affairs,  preferring  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  private 
life.  In  the  campaign  of  1877  he  consented  to  be  the 
candidate  on  the  Independent  Republican  ticket,  which 
was  successful  by  a small  majority.  During  the  war  he 
was  an  avowed  Secessionist,  and  went  to  Virginia  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  in  the  Confederate  Army;  but  finding 
the  sentiment  in  that  State  so  hostile  to  Maryland,  because 
of  her  failure  to  secede  and  join  the  rebellion,  he  returned 
home.  At  the  close  of  the  war  lie  accepted  the  situation 
in  good  faith,  and  believed  it  the  sacred  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  support  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  A change  gradually  took  place  in  his  sentiments, 
he  becoming  more  and  more  liberal  in  his  views,  until  in 
1872  he  joined  the  Republican  party,  voting  for  Grant  in 
opposition  to  Greeley.  He  is  now  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party,  and  heartily  believes  in  the 
equal  rights  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  and  in  the  edu- 
cation and  elevation  of  the  masses  as  the  only  security  for 
the  stability  of  our  free  institutions.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  to  which  he  adheres. 


!jijr^,ANlKL,  1 Ion.  Wli.MAM,  was  born  in  Somerset 
fJL#!  County,  Maryland,  January  24,  1826.  His  an- 
cestors  on  his  father’s  side  were  natives  of  North 
' 'f  Carolina,  some  of  whom  have  been  distinguished 
J*  for  legal  ability  ancLp^ition.  His  ancestors  on  his 
mother’s  side  were  natives  of  Maryland.  His  father,  Tra- 
vers Daniel,  was  a planter  of  Somerset  County.  Mr. 
Daniel  entered  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1844,  and  .graduated  in  1848.  He  studied  law  in  his 
native  county  with  William  O.  Waters,  and  there  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  1851.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, where  he  has  since  followed  his  profession..  In 
June,  i860,  he  married  Ellen  Young,  daughter  of  the  late 
Sheriden  Guiteau,  her  grandfather  beirig  the  late  Thomas 


Kelso,  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  fdaniel  professed  conversion 
and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
last  years  of  his  collegiate  life,  and  a large  portion  of  the 
time  has  been  an  official  member  of  that  Church.  He  has 
been  a Trustee  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ; a Trustee  and  Treasurer  of  the  Educational  Lund 
of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Male  Eree  School  and  Colvin  Institute ; a 
Trustee  of  the  Centennial  Biblical  Institute;  a Manager  of 
the  Baltimore  Preachers’  Aid  Society,  and  Trustee  of  the 
Kelso  Home  for  Orphans.  In  i860,  in  Staunton,  Virginia, 
at  a meeting  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference to  consider  the  desirableness  of  having  the  Balti- 
more Conference  united  with  the  Methodist  Church  South, 
Mr.  Daniel  stood  with  the  minority,  and  strongly  advo- 
cated the  continuance  of  the  old  relations.  His  views 
were  then  overruled,  but  time  has  vindicated  their  correct- 
ness. Mr.  Daniel  is  a thorough  temperance  man.  For' 
years  it  has  been  one  of  the  great  aims  of  his  life  to  help 
advance  all  movements  designed  to  suppress  the  vice  of 
intemperance  and  to  secure  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  prohibitory  liquor  laws.  He  has  been  President  of  the 
Maryland  State  Temperance  Alliance  ever  since  its  organ- 
ization in  1873,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  which  six 
and  a half  counties  in  Maryland  have  adopted  prohibition 
by  means  of  local  option.  To  increase  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  this  organization  Mr.  Daniel  has  contributed 
liberally,  and  has  devoted  to  it  much  valuable  time.  He 
was  three  times  elected  to  represent  his  native  county  in 
the  Legislature,  twice  to. the  House  of  Delegates  and 
once  to  the  Senate.  After  removing  to  Baltimore  he  was 
elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1863.  Although 
he  had  been  somewhat  connected  with  slavery,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1864  he  thus  gave  expression 
to  his  views:  “ I believe  that  slavery  is  a great  moral  evil, 
condemned  alike  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  civilization  of  the  age.”  In  the 
early  part  of  the  civil  war  he  co-operated  with  Henry  Win- 
ter Davis  in  most  of  his  measures.  He  always  took  high 
ground  for  the  Union  and  the  supreme  power  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  These  views  we  find  ably  elaborated  in 
his  speeches  in  the  volumes  of  the  debates  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  Mr.  Daniel  is  an  able  and  successful 
lawyer,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent,  useful,  and  influ- 
ential citizens  of  Maryland. 


?Y^ENISON,  General  Andrew  W^,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  December  15,  1831.  He  was 
a son  of  the  late  Marcus  Denison,  a prominent 
| merchant  of  Baltimore.  At  an  early  age  he  mani- 
J fested  a fondness  for  military  life,  and  formally  years 
was  identified  with  the  old  Baltimore  City  Guards.  When 
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that  organization  disbanded  in  1861  he  held  the  position 
of  Lieutenant.  In  July,  1862,  he  entered  the  Union  Army 
as  Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Maryland  Regiment,  recruited  in 
Haltimore,  and  subsequently  became  Commander  by  seni- 
ority of  the  Maryland  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  I’otomac. 
The  Eighth  Regiment  was  in  the  following  engagements  : 
Maryland  Heights,  Eunhslovvn,  Wilderness,  Laurel  Hill, 
Spottsylvania,  Harris’s  Farm,  North  Anna,  Shady  Grove, 
Bethesda  Church,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Weldon  Rail- 
road, Poplar  Grove  Church  Chapel  House,  Peeble’s  Farm, 
Hatcher’s  Run,  Hicksford-,  Dabney’s  Mill,  White  Oak 
Road,  Five  Forks,  and  Appomattox  Court-house.  On  May 
8,  1864,  at  Laurel  Hill,  near  Spottsylvania  Court-house, 
Virginia,  Colonel  Denison  while  leading  his  brigade  re- 
ceived a musket-ball  in  the  right  arm,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  that  member.  For  gallant  conduct  in  that  action  he  was 
brevetted  Brigadier-General.  March  31,  1865,  in  command 
of  his  brigade,  he  was  a second  time  severely  wounded, 
being  struck  in  the  leg  at  the  battle  of  White  Oak  Road, 
Virginia,  and  was  promoted  to  Major-General  of  Volun- 
teers by  brevet  for  gallantry.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
surviving  officersof  the  Maryland  Federal  regiments  formed 
a social  club,  with  General  Denison  President,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  continuously  for  twelve  years.  He  was  a Re- 
publican in  politics,  and  after  the  war  was  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  nomination  for  Mayor,  but  Hon.  John 
Lee  Chapman  was  the  successful  aspirant.  Mayor  Chap- 
man appointed  General  Denison  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Appeal  Tax  Court,  which  place  he  held  for  several  years. 
In  April,  1869,  General  Denison  was  made  Postmaster  at 
Baltimore  by  President  Grant,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  February  24,  1877.  His  adminis- 
tration of  the  post-office  was  successful  and  popular  with 
all  classes  in  Baltimore,  and  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  President  throughout.  He  was  the  first  Commander 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Maryland,  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Treasurer  of  the  So- 
cial Club  of  Baltimore  City  Guard  Survivors,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  Maryland  National  Guards, 
and  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  His  funeral  was 
largely  attended  and  the  ceremonies  most  imposing. 


BORD,  John  Thompson,  was  born  in  Baltimore 
April  16,  1829.  His  father,  Elias  Ford,  was  a 
farmer  of  Baltimore  County.  He  was  an  active 
7 and  prominent  member  of  the  fraternity  of  Odd 
J1  Fellows  for  over  fifty\years.  The  principal  educa- 
tion of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  received  in  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore.  Before  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age  he  entered  into  the  employment  of  his  uncle,  William 
Greanor,  a well-known  tobacco  manufacturer  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  who  afforded  his  nephew  every  opportunity  for 


obtaining  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  which, 
however,  proved  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  concluded  to 
enter  into  the  book  and  periodical  business,  which  he  pur- 
sued for  about  a year,  When  twenty-two  years  of  age  he 
became  business  manager  for  George  Kunkcl’s  Nightingale 
Minstrels,  and  conducted  the  troupe  throughout  the  South 
and  West  in  one  of  the  most  profitable  lours  which  had 
been  made  by  any  similar  band  Whilst  on  his  travels 
with  that  troupe  Mr.  Ford  contributed  several  interesting 
articles  to  the 'press,  for  which  he  has  always  displayed  a 
strong  partiality.  He  next  formed  a copartnership  with 
George  Kunkel  and  Thomas  Moxley  in  the  leasing  of  the 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  the  Holliday  Street,  Baltimore, 
theatres.  Those  gentlemen  took  charge  of  the  first  and 
Mr.  Ford  of  the  last-mentioned  theatre.  Under  his  man- 
agement it  speedily  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
respectable  places  of  amusement  in  Baltimore.  Communi- 
cation between  Baltimore  and  Richmond  being  interrupted 
by  the  civil  war,  the  above  partnership  was  dissolved,  and 
Mr.  Ford  became  the  sole  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Hol- 
liday Street  Theatre.  He  subsequently  leased  the  F'ront 
Street  Theatre,  and  erected  in  Washington  the  structure 
known  as  “ Ford’s  Theatre.”  In  the  spring  of  1870  he 
conceived  the  project  of  constructing  an  opera  house  in  a 
portion  of  the  city  nearer  the  centre  of  fashion  than  Hol- 
liday Street,  and  October  1,  1871,  the  handsome  and  com- 
modious building  near  the  corner  of  Fayette  and  Eutaw 
streets,  known  as  “ Ford’s  Grand  Opera  House,”  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  Mr.  Ford  is  the  sole  lessee 
and  manager  of  the  National  Theatre  at  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  what  is  now  known  as  “ Ford’s 
Opera  House.”  Besides  these  theatrical  enterprises  Mr. 
Ford  has  effected  engagements  with  “star”  performers, 
including  such  eminent  actors  as  Edwin  Booth  and  John  T. 
Raymond  to  perform  in  several  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
South  and  West.  Though  so  permanently  connected  with 
the  drama  Mr.  Ford  has  devoted  himself  largely  to  the  inter- 
ests and  prosperity  of  his  native  city,  and  has  held  several 
positions  of  honor  and  trust,  in  which  he  has  proved  himself 
eminently  competent  and  useful.  In  185S  he  was  elected 
to  the  First  Branch  of  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  of 
which  body  he  was  chosen  Bresident,  by  virtue  of  which 
position  he,  in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  fre- 
quently acted  as  M ayor  ex  officio.  That  post  he  sometimes 
filled  for  several  consecutive  months  with  marked  ability 
and  general  acceptability.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the 
Second  Branch  of  the  City  Council,  and  in  1874  again 
elected  to  the  First  Branch.  He  has  been  a City  Director 
in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Compaiy,  a Commis- 
sioner of  the  McDonough  Fund  on  the  part  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  has  served  as  President  of  the  Union  Rail- 
road. He  has  been  largely  identified  with  enterprises  of 
public  charity,  and  was  the  President  of  the  Association  for 
Giving  Free  Excursions  to  the  Poor  for  several  summers. 
He  has  been  a Director  in  the  Boys’  Home,  and  frequently 
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acted  as  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury.  Mr.  Ford’s  wife  was 
Miss  Edith  li.  Andrew,  of  Ilanover,  Pennsylvania.  lie 
has  had  eleven  children.  Two  of  his  sons,  Charles  E. 
and  George  T.  Ford,  arc  actively  aiding  him  in  his  dramatic 
enterprises. 


njAMBLETON,  Hon.  Samuel,  Member  of  the  Forty- 
third  and  Forty-fourth  congresses,  and  now  resid- 
ing at  Easton,  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  was  born 
in  that  place  in  the  year  1812.  His  father,  Edward 
N.  Hambleton,  received  few  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion in  his  early  years,  but  by  careful  self-culture  fitted 
himself  for  the  position  of  prominence  and  influence  which 
he  occupied  through  life.  He  was  a man  of  great  popu- 
larity in  his  district,  and  was  for  many  years  a member  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  from  Talbot  County.  He  was  also 
at  one  time  Sheriff,  and  at  another  filled  the  office  of  State 
Senator.  His  father,  William  Hambleton,  was  a Captain 
in  the  Revolutionary  Arniy.  The  family  have  for  more 
than  a century  been  honorably  known  in  Talbot  County, 
and  the  old  homestead  meeting-house  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Colonel  Hambleton.  Hon.  Samuel  Hambleton 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Easton  Academy,  and 
after  passing  through  its  curriculum  commenced  the  study 
of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  by  the  Whig  party  a member 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  in*which  he  served  two  terms. 
In  1844  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  and  served  in  that 
office  till  1850.  He  had  been  reared  in  the  principles  of 
the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  adhered  as  long  as  it  main- 
tained a separate  existence,  since  which  time  he  has  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Democracy.  Mr.  Hambleton  was 
also  in  1844  chosen  as  one  of  the  Presidential  electors. 
In  1845  he  was  appointed  a Colonel  of  Cavalry  by  his 
Excellency,  Governor  Pratt,  and  organized  five  companies 
of  the  regiment  in  his  district,  assuming  the  command  for 
four  years.  During  the  years  1853-4  he  was  President  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket  by  a large  majority. 
His  opponent  was  Hon.  Henry  Torbert,  of  Cecil  County. 
After  serving  in  the  Forty-third  Congress  he  was  re-elected 
and  served  again  in  the  Forty-fourth.  Colonel  Hambleton 
was  married  in  1838  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Par- 
rott, who  was  Clerk  of  Talbot  County  for  many  years. 
They  have  two  children,  one  son  and  one  daughter.  The 
son  served  throughout  the  war  in  the  ranks  of  the  Con- 
federate Army. 


|j*||fifpEWMAN,  William  G.  II.,  M.D.,  was  born  near 
Princess  Anne,  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  April 
‘a  17,  1827.  His  paternal  ancestors,  who  were -of 

T Irish  origin,  settled  in  Maryland  as  early  as  1650. 
J“  His  mother’s  ancestors  came  from  England  to  Mary- 
land about  1765.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his 


early  education  at  Washington  Academy  in  his  native 
county.  He  was  then  sent  to  Jefferson  College,  Cannons- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  one  year,  leaving 
in  the  Junior  Class.  In  1847,  when  twenty  years  of  age, 
young  Newman  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
distinguished  Professor  Nathan  K.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  and 
completed  his  course  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1849  with  high  honors.  The  same 
year  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in  George- 
town, District  of  Columbia,  but  removed  to  Washington 
soon  after.  His  talents,  energy,  and  high  character  soon 
brought  him  a large  and  lucrative  practice,  which  has  been 
increasing  with  advancing  years.  Apart  from  his  profes- 
sional eminence  he  has  a commanding  influence  as  a citi- 
zen. At  one  time  he  was  a member  of  the  City  Council 
of  Washington,  but  his  widespread  practice  required  on 
his  part  a declination  of  official  position,  and  he  has  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  his  profession.  Dr.  Newman  is 
a member  of  the  Medical  Society,  as  also  of  the  “ Medical 
Association  ” of  the  District,  and  is  Chief  of  the  Medical 
Staff  in  charge  of  St.  Ann’s  Infant  Asylum.  In  politics 
he  was  a Whig.  In  1863  he  was  converted  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  a devout  and 
exemplary  member  of  that  Church.  In  1850  Dr.  Newman 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Rider,  of  Somerset  County, 
Maryland.  This  lady,  like  her  husband,  is  a convert  to 
Catholicism. 


MANDERFORD,  Henry,  Editor  and  Journalist,  was 
born,  December  23,  1811,  at  Hillsborough,  Caro- 
1 line  County,  Maryland.  His  father  was  William 
Vanderford,  of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  who  inter- 
married with  Elizabeth  Frampton,  of  Talbot  County, 
Maryland.  His  maternal  ancestors  were  from  Wales  ; his 
paternal  from  the  Netherlands.  Both  branches  of  the 
family  came  to  America  in  early  colonial  days.  Among 
the  earliest  land  records  of  Queen  Anne’s  County  is  that 
of  a tract  of  land  of  one  thousand  acres,  subsequently  di- 
vided into  three  farms  of  an  equal  number  of  acres  each, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hall’s  Cross-roads  in  that  county, 
which  property  remained  in  the  family  through  several 
generations.  The  father  of  William  Vanderford,  and 
grandfather  of  Henry  Vanderford,  was  Charles  Wrench 
Vanderford,  who  was  farming  his  ancestral  acres  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1776,  and  previously.  He 
joined  the  American  Army  during  the  Revolution  and  was 
one  of  the  Maryland  Line.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  re- 
ceived an  academic  education  at  the  1 lillsboroiigh  Academy. 
Subsequently  his  father  purchased  land  in  Talbot  County 
and  removed  thither,  and  he  continued  to  attend  the  school 
in  the  neighborhood,  his  scholastic  term  continuing  through 
a period  of  about  ten  years.  In  1825  he  entered  the  office 
of  Thomas  I’erin  Smith,  at  Easton,  Maryland,  where  he 
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acquired  a knowledge  of  the  printing  business.  Mr.  Smith 
was  the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  Easton  Star,  and 
Continued  to  publish  it  until  his  death  in  1832,  when  Mr. 
Vanderford  went  to  Baltimore,  and  afterward  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  subsequently  employed  in  printing  the 
Easton,  Maryland,  1 Vh ig.  In  1835  he  bought  the  material 
of  the  Caroline  Advocate,  Denton,  Maryland,  and  published 
that  paper  until  the  close  of  1837,  when  he  transferred  the 
press  and  type  to  Centreville,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Mary- 
land, and  founded  the  Sentinel,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  January  1,  183S.  The  Advocate  had  received  a fair 
patronage,  but  the  removal  of  the  office  to  Centreville  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  William  A.  Spencer,  Esq.,  and  lion. 
Richard  B.  Carmichael,  who  thought  Queen  Anne’s  County 
a belter  field  for  enterprise,  as  the  county  was  more  popu- 
lous and  more  wealthy.  The  Caroline  Advocate  being  the 
only  paper  in  the  county  was  independent  in  politics,  but 
took  a very  decided  part  in  the  reform  movement  of  1836 
and  ’37.  The  Centreville  Sentinel  was  a Democratic  paper, 
as  its  editor  had  always  been  of  that  political  faith,  and 
participated  actively  in  the  election  of  Governor  Grason 
in  1838,  the  first  of  the  Governors  elected  by  the  people. 
He  was  married,  June  6,  1839,  to  Angelina  Vanderford, 
daughter  of  Henry  Vanderford,  Sr.,  of  Centreville,  a dis- 
tant relative  of  his  father.  In  1842  he  sold  out  the  Sentinel 
to  Mr.  Mandeville,  and  removed  to  Baltimore.  In  Balti- 
more he  started  The  Ray,  a weekly  literary  and  educational 
journal,  and  also  the  Daily  News  and  the  weekly  States- 
man, the  latter  journals  in  association  with  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Brown.  The  Ray  was  not  sustained  over  a year,  and 
after  a few  months  his  connection  with  The  News  was  closed 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  night  labor  required.  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Brown  did  not  continue  the  enterprise  long  after 
Mr.  Vanderford’s  withdrawal  from  the  firm.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  job  printing  at  the  corner  of  North  and  Baltimore 
streets,  Baltimore,  and  continued  in  that  business  until 
February,  1848,  when  he  bought  the  Cecil  Democrat,  pub- 
lished at  Elkton,  Maryland,  by  Thomas  M.  Coleman,  now 
City  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  He  enlarged  the 
Democrat,  quadrupled  its  circulation,  and  after  a time  fur- 
nished it  with  an  entire  new  outfit.  That  paper  was  an  ac- 
tive party  journal,  as  its  name  implied,  and  was  conducted 
by  him  very  successfully  for  a period  of  seventeen  years, 
until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  It  was  opposed  to  seces- 
sion, but  opposed  to  the  administration  also,  and  hence 
was  classed  as  a secession  journal  by  the  Union  men. 
Thrice  it  was  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  returned 
soldiers  at  the  instigation  of  ill-disposed  citizens,  but  the 
editor  had  taken  the  precaution  to  engage  some  of  the  most 
determined  men  around  him  to  defend  his  property,  and 
the  fact  becoming  known  he  attributed  his  escape  from 
attack  to  that  cause.  While  many  of  the  Democratic  papers 
in  Maryland  were  suspended  and  their  editors  sent  South, 
he  managed  to  continue  the  uninterrupted  publication  of 
the  Cecil  Democrat,  and  did  not  lose  a large  amount  of  its 


circulation.  At  the  close  of  the  volume,  in  1865,  he  sold 
the  paper  to  Messrs.  Frederick  Stump  and  Albert  Consta- 
ble, two  members  of  the  Cecil  bar.  In  about  six  months 
from  the  time  of  purchase  they  disposed  of  it  to  its  present 
proprietor,  Mr.  George  W.  Cruikshank.  After  selling  his 
journal  and  other  property  in  Elkton  he  bought  a farm  in 
St.  Mary’s  County,  on  the  Patuxent  River,  and  success- 
fully engaged  for  three  years  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
but  owing  to  the  ill  health  of'himself  and  family  he  reluc- 
tantly relinquished  his  farming  operations,  sold  out,  and  re- 
moved to  Middletown,  Delaware,  where,  In  January,  1868, 
he  founded  the  Middletown  Transcript,  the  first  and  only 
journal  published  in  that  place.  The  Transcript  was  a 
success  from  the  beginning,  and  grew  in  popularity  with 
all  parties,  though  moderately  Democratic.  In  1870  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  publication  of  the  7'ranscript  by  his 
youngest  son,  Charles  H.  Vanderford.  In  March,  1868, 
his  eldest  son,  William  H.  Vanderford,  bought  the  Demo- 
cratic Advocate,  published  at  Westminster,  Maryland.  The 
business  of  the  office  increasing  very  rapidly  on  his  hands 
he  induced  his  father  to  remove  to  Westminster  and  aid 
him  in  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper,  which  he  did  in 
November,  1870,  and  has  occupied  the  position  of  joint 
editor  with  his  son  ever  since.  Under  their  management 
the  Democratic  Advocate  has  become  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  widely  circulated  journals  in  Maryland,  outside  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  It  is  printed  by  steam  power  in  a brick 
building,  forty  by  eighty  feet  in  size,  erected  especially  for 
the  purpose.  The  Democratic  Advocate  is  the  successor  of 
the  Western  Maryland  Democrat,  which  journal  was  de- 
stroyed by  a mob  in  April,  1865,  and  its  editor,  Mr.  Joseph 
Shaw,  murdered.  In'  1873  Mr.  Vanderford  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  from  Carroll  County,  and  was 
a member  of  that  body  during  the  session  of  1874,  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part.  His  wife,  still  living,  is  the  mother 
of  twelve  children,  eight  sons  and  four  daughters.  Only 
three  of  the  sons  are  living,  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  of 
whom  are  journalists,  the  youngest  being  located  at  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia,  and  is  publisher  of  the  Old  Common- 
wealth of  that  place.  His  second  son,  Dr.  Julien  J.  Van- 
derford, is  a dentist,  and  at  present  (1878)  pursuing  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Frankford-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Vanderford  has  led  an  active  business  life, 
lie  has  held  no  public  station  except  that  of  a member  of 
the  Legislature,  previously  referred  to.  He  and  his  wife 
are  communicants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
is  a Mason,  and  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows. 


l^lpSffPIE,  Thomas,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Martinsburg, 
IKal  Berkeley  County,  West  Virginia,  February  15, 
■fjj  1841.  He  is  the  son  of  Hierome  L.  Opie,  of 
(y,i.  Jefferson  County,  Virginia,  whose  early  ancestors 
H came  from  England.  Thomas  received  his  early 
education  at  Pike  Powers  School,  preparatory  academy,  at 
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Staunton,  Virginia.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  pursued  the  academic 
course  the  first  session  ; the  following  session  he  took  the 
medical  course,  after  which  he  completed  his  studies  and 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  1 S6 1 lie  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  as  the 
war  had  just  begun  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  under  General  Garnet  in  West  Virginia. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  campaign  he  was  elected  Surgeon 
of  tlie  Twenty-fifth  Virginia  Regiment.  He  continued  in 
that  position  until  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  when  he 
was  placed  upon  duty  in  the  hospital  at  Staunton,  Virginia, 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then 
went  immediately  to  Baltimore  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  that  city,  which  he  has  since  con- 
tinued to  do.  In  1872  he  was  one  of  six  gentlemen  who 
organized  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Bal- 
timore, and  has  been  Dean  of  the  Faculty  from  the  or- 
ganization up  to  this  time  (1879).  Dr.  Opie  married, 
November  13,  1867,  Miss  Sallie  Harnan,  daughter  of 
M.  G.  Harnan,  Esq.,  of  Staunton,  Virginia.  They  have 
seven  children.  The  doctor  is  a member  of  St.  Luke’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Baltimore.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


SONKUR,  John  Cavendish  Smith,  M.D.,  late 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Wash- 
v ington  University  of  Baltimore,  was  born  in  that 
<*i  city  December  31,  1800.  His  parents  were  of 
Scotch  and  English  descent.  Their  circumstances  were 
easy,  and  until  his  seventeenth  year  they  were  able  to  give 
their  son  every  advantage  of  education.  At  an  early 
age  his  progress  in  the  science  of  navigation  and  lunar  ob- 
servation was  so  remarkable  that  he  was  made  assistant 
teacher  in  the  school  he  attended.  He  showed  great  apt- 
ness in  instructing  others,  and  continued  in  the  position 
two  years.  He  pursued  his  studies  even  out  of  school 
with  the  greatest  industry,  devoting  whatever  leisure  he 
could  find  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  was  es- 
pecially fond  of  comparative  anatomy  and  of  making  dissec- 
tions, which  had  much  to  do  with  his  future  course  of  life. 
This  induced  his  father  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  preparatory  to  this  he  placed  him  in  a drug 
store,  where  he  remained  twelve  months.  In  August, 
1816,  he  became  a pupil  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Cosmo  G. 
Stevenson.  Soon  after  his  father  becoming  involved  as 
surety  for  others,  lost  all  his  property,  and  from  that 
time  his  son  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources.  For 
three  years  his  only  support  was  obtained  from  a small 
class  of  night  scholars,  an  occasional  gift  from  his  pre- 
ceptor, and  the  receipts  for  fugitive  pieces  of  writing.  In 
consequence  of  this  inability  to  clothe  himself  well  he 


spent  the  Sabbaths  of  these  years  closely  in  his  room,  and 
suffered  many  privations,  but  pursued  his  studies  with  the 
closest  application.  He  privately  prepared  himself  in 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  was  admitted  prosector  to  the 
late  Dr.  John  D.  Godman,  then  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Maryland.  This  position  gave  him 
his  medical  lectures  free,  anil  enabled  him  to  graduate  in 
March,  1822.  But  before  this,  in  1819,  the  yellow  fever- 
fell  upon  Baltimore.  At  the  worst  period  of  the  epidemic 
young  Monkur,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  left  his 
preceptor’s  office  and  repaired  to  Fell’s  Point,  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  where  he  devoted  his  whole  time  and  energies  to 
the  relief  of  the  afflicted.  In  many  houses  every  inmate  was 
ill,  and  he  performed  for  them  the  double  duty  of  nurse 
and  physician,  and  assisted  in  carrying  out  the  dead.  The 
Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  passed  resolutions 
thanking  him  for  his  zeal  and  devotion,  and  compensated 
him  for  his  services.  At  the  close  of  the  epidemic  his 
friendly  associations  in  so  many  families  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  success  in  the  treatment  of  fever  made  many  de- 
mands upon  him,  and  on  receiving  his  diploma  he  found 
himself  in  a lucrative  practice,  which  steadily  increased. 
He  i\as  appointed  in  1823  Physician  to  the  Baltimore 
Eastern  Dispensary,  of  which  he  had  the  care  two  years. 
In  1S28  Dr.  Monkur  planned  and  formed  a society  entitled 
“ The  Maryland  Society  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine,” 
and  at  a meeting  called  for  the  purpose  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Mayor  and  a number  of  the  most  in- 
fluential citizens.  In  1835  Dr.  Monkur  erected  at  the  cost 
of  $5000  the  “ Fell’s  Point  Institute,”  with  museum,  lec- 
ture, and  hall-rooms,  and  delivered  the  first  course  of  lec- 
tures to  a class  of  four  hundred  citizens.  He  received  at 
its  close  a public  resolution  of  thanks  and  encouragement. 
In  1836  he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine 
in  the  Washington  University  of  Baltimore,  and  until  he 
resigned  his  chair  in  1857  delivered  there  a yearly  course 
of  lectures.  In  1837,  in  connection  with  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty of  the  school,  the  present  University  College  and  Hos- 
pital on  Broadway  was  founded.  Here  in  association  with 
his  daily  course  of  lectures  he  attended  the  Hospital  De- 
partment as  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Asa  clinical 
teacher  he  was  unequalled,  and  as  a lecturer  he  was  re- 
markably full,  clear,  and  profound.  Acute  perception  and 
unwearied  industry  characterized  him.  He  had  admirable 
tact  in  detecting  slight,  obscure,  or  latent  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease, often  at  first  sight  determining  its  character  by  his 
physiognomical  skill  alone,  and  was  much  sought  as  a con- 
sulting physician.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Dr.  Monkur 
married  Hannah,  the  widow  of  Nicholas  Leeke.  She 
died  in  1846,  and  two  years  later  he  married  Mary  Catha- 
rine, daughter  of  John  Busk,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  three  daughters.  He  continued  his  large  and  wear- 
ing practice  till  within  a week  of  his  death,  departing  this 
life  January  1,  1867,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  Hisyounger 
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ami  only  surviving  son,  Cosmo  (I.  S.  Monkur,  named  for 
his  father’s  early  preceptor,  was  born  July  23,  1S52.  lie 
was  educated  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmettsburg, 
and,  September  15,  1S70,  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Frank 
Donaldson  as  a medical  student.  Failure  of  health  com- 
pelled him  after  some  time  to  relinquish  study,  and  he  is 
now  engaged  in  business.  Flarriet,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Dr.  Monkur,  died  in  infancy.  Marie  Blanche  was  received 
into  the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  Mount  Washington, 
April  4,  1S78,  and  Ellen  Genevieve  is  at  home  with  her 
mother  and  brother. 


f’ilORRIS,  Rev.  Rhesa  Scott,  Pastor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Street  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Balti- 
more, was  born  in  Harford  County,  Maryland, 
| ' August  7,  1820.  1 1 is  father,  Rev.  Rhesa  Norris, 

i was  from  the  time  of  its  earliest  organization  a 

local  minister  of  the  above  denomination,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  its  first  convention.  His  mother  was  a woman  of 
saintly  character.  lie  enjoyed  but  few  advantages  of  edu- 
cation in  early  life,  his  later  attainments  being  largely  due 
to  his  own  unaided  efforts.  In  1842,  soon  after  attaining 
his  majority,  he  connected  himself  with  the  Maryland 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
his  first  appointment  being  to  Hough  Creek  Circuit. 
Since  that  period  he  has  been  in  active  service  in  the  itin- 
erant ministry,  exercising  the  pastorate  for  longer  or 
shorter  terms  on  New  Market  Circuit,  Hough  Creek  Cir- 
cuit, a second  time,  Anne  Arundel  Circuit,  Newtown 
Circuit,  Brickmakers’  Church  in  Philadelphia,  New 
Market  Circuit  again,  Baltimore  Circuit,  Howard  Cir- 
cuit, Talbot  Circuit,  Bel  Air  Circuit,  Pipe  Creek  Cir- 
cuit, Frederick  Circuit,  Starr  Church,  Baltimore,  Kent 
Circuit,  and  from  1875  to  1878  the  Washington  Street 
Church  in  Baltimore.  In  all  of  these  appointments  he  has 
been  favored  with  revivals,  and  in  some  instances  with 
large  additions  to  the  church  membership.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  one  of  his  first  services  on  the  Bel  Air  Circuit,  he 
was  seated  in  the  pulpit  with  a minister  who  thirty  years 
before  had  been  his  classmate  in  the  Sunday-school  of  St. 
John’s  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  Baltimore,  and  in 
the  audience  was  Mr.  Albert  G.  Griffith,  their  former 
Sunday-school  teacher,  through  whose  instrumentality  Mr. 
Norris  was  converted.  To  the  three  the  thoughts  and  as- 
sociations awakened  by  such  a meeting  were  most  precious. 
On  taking  charge  of  the  Pipe  Creek  Circuit,  in  Carroll 
County,  Maryland,  Mr.  Norris  found  that  his  only  daughter 
could  not  there  enjoy  the  educational  advantages  required 
at  her  age,  and  after  consulting  with  several  prominent 
gentlemen  in  the  county  he  decided  to  establish  the 
needed  literary  institution.  This  he  did  at  Union  Town, 
and  the  school  was  highly  successful  from  the.  beginning. 
Pupils  came  from  several  adjoining  counties  and  from 
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Philadelphia.  It  was  called  the  Union  Town  Literary 
Institute,  and  teachers  of  ability  were  engaged  in  its  de- 
partments. It  was  finally  absorbed  by  the  Western 
Maryland  College  in  the  nourishing  rural  city  of  West- 
minster, then  embraced  in  the  Pipe  Creek  Circuit.  Pro- 
fessor Fayette  R.  Buell  was  Principal.  Mr.  Norris  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  institution,  and  was  elected 
its  first  President.  The  building  was  substantial  and  com- 
modious, and  with  the.  grounds  was  afterward  purchased 
by  the  Maryland  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  and  now  constitutes  the  college  above 
named.  It  was  regularly  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
in  1868  with  full  collegiate  powers.  Mr.  Norris  is  still  a 
member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  by  election  of  his  Con- 
ference. Being  eminently  a peacemaker  there  have  been 
few  difficulties  in  the  churches  under  his  pastoral  care" 
which  he  has  not  been  able  to  harmonize  by  his  personal 
influence.  In  his  ministry  of  thirty-six  years  he  has  not 
had  half  a dozen  church  trials,  having  generally  been  able 
to  settle  quietly  any  trouble  that  occurred  without  com- 
promising the  integrity  of  religious  interests,  lie  is  gifted 
with  a remarkable  love  of  order  and  promptitude,  is  never 
late  in  his  attendance  upon  his  engagements,  and  but 
once,  when  sick,  has  he  failed  to  be  present  at  roll-call  at 
the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  his  Conference.  From  time 
to  time  the  Conference  has  conferred  upon  him  various 
offices  of  honor  and  trust,  lie  has  been  placed  on  im- 
portant committees,  and  has  long  been  a member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Instruction.  On  several  occasions  he  has  rep- 
resented his  Conference  as  Fraternal  Delegate  in  his  own 
Church  and  at  the  sessions  of  other  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
He  w'as  a member  of  the  General  Convention  which  met 
in  Baltimore  in  May,  1877,  at  which  the  union  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  the  United 
States  was  so  happily  effected.  Mr.  Norris  was  married, 
January  4,  1844,  to  Miss  Selina  C.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jesse 
Wright,  M.D.,  of  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
has  seven  children. 


5HITTINGHAM,  Right  Rev.  William  Rollin- 
son,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Maryland,  was  born  of  English  pa- 
v rents  in  the  city  of  New  York  December  2,  1805. 
He  attended  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
and  graduated  in  1825,  a year  in  advance  of  the  canonical 
age  of  ordination.  He  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  in 
1827,  made  Deacon  by  Bishop  Hobart  and  s^ent  to  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  and  its  surroundings  as  a Missionary.  In 
1831  he  became  Rector  of  St.  Luke’s  Church  in  his  na- 
tive city,  where  his  eloquence  brought  him  at  once  into 
prominence.  In  1834,  his  health  being  impaired,  he 
went  to  the  South  of  Europe  to  recuperate,  and  returned 
home  the  following  year  greatly  benefited.  In  1835 
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lie  was  called  to  t lie  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
the  l ieneral  Theological  Seminary,  which  position  he  Idled 
with  marked  success  lor  live  years,  during  which  time 
lie  acquired  a wide  reputation  as  a teacher.  In  1840  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  (he  diocese  of  Maryland  and  he  was 
elected  liishop.  lie  was  consecrated  in  llaltiniore  Sep- 
tember, 1840,  and  since  then  has  resided  in  that  city. 
Since  his  accession  there  has  been  a steady  advance  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  material  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  institutions  of  benevolent  character 
within  his  diocese.  Bishop  Whitlingham  has  made  many 
valuable  contributions  to  religious  literature.  In  1871,  at 
the  Convention  of  Bishops,  he  was  commissioned  to  visit 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  various  reformatory  Church  measures  vifliich 
had  just  been  inaugurated  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which 
mission  he  performed.  He  was  present  at  the  Bonn  Con- 
ference of  Old  Catholics  in  1872,  and  returned  to  this 
country  immediately  afterward.  He  is  a man  of  strong 
convictions,  a ripe  scholar,  an  able  prelate,  and  throughout 
his  whole  career  as  Bishop  has  been  deservedly  popular. 


^WTltjODGERS,  Commodore  John,  was  born,  August  3, 
1771,  in  Harford  County,  Maryland.  His  father 
' ‘ emigrated  to  this  country  from  Scotland  in  1755, 

w-  and  was  Colonel  of  Maryland  militia  in  our  war  for 
% independence.  In  the  battle  of  Brandywine  he  was 
especially  conspicuous  for  his  personal- courage.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Reynolds,  of  good  family  in  Delaware. 
John  was  their  second  son  and  third  child.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  on  a ship  sailing  from  Baltimore, 
of  which  his  father  was  part  owner,  and  evidenced  so 
much  capacity  that  by  the  time  he  was  of  age  he  com- 
manded a ship  sailing  to  Hamburg  and  Liverpool.  At  the 
latter  place  the  flag  of  his  country  being  insulted  lie  de- 
fended it  with  great  bravery  and  compelled  a retraction  of 
the  oflence.  In  one  of  his  voyages  he  was  wounded,  his 
ship  captured  and  confiscated  under  the  tyrannical  laws  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  he  was  detained  for  some  time  a 
prisoner  in  France.  In  179S,  as  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
frigate  Constellation,  he  took  part  in  the  battle  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  the  French  frigate  L’Insurgente, 
on  board  of  which  he  was  placed  as  Prize  Master,  with 
Midshipman  Porter  and  twelve  or  fifteen  seamen.  A sud- 
den gale  separated  them  from  the  other  vessels,  the  ship 
was  disabled,  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-live  prisoners 
yet  unconlined,  and  the  decks  were  strewn  with  the  dead 
and  wounded.  Lieutenant  Rodgers  immediately  ordered 
the  prisoners  to  be  driven  below,  and  stationed  sentinels 
at  the  hatches  with  orders  to  blow  off  tlje  first  head  that 
appeared  above  deck,  and  after  two  days  and  nights  with- 
out a moment’s  rest  the  ship  was  safely  brought  into  the 
harbor  of  St.  Kibb  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1799  he  was 


promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  cruised  in  the  West 
Indies  in  command  of  the  sloop  Maryland,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  command  of  the  John  Adams.  In  1805 
he  commanded  the  United  States  squadron  in  that  sea,  and 
during  the  war  with  the  llarbary  powers  destroyed  the 
principal  cruiser  ol  the  Bey  of  Tripoli.  Afterwards  on  the 
Constitution  he  brought  the  boastful  Bey  of  Tunis  to  terms, 
forcing  him  to  sign  a treaty  and  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
the  United  Slates.  In  1811,  while  cruising  off  the  coast  of 
the  Unifed  Slates  in  the  frigate  President,  a British  ship  at 
night  answered  his  hail  by  opening  fire,  to  which  the 
broadside  of  the  President  was  returned  and  the  enemy 
silenced.  She  proved  to  be  His  Majesty’s  sloop-of-war 
Little  Belt,  and  had  suffered  much  from  loss  of  men  and 
injury  to  the  vessel.  The  affair  caused  much  excitement 
in  the  two  countries,  and  in  England  the  Commodore  was- 
denounced  in  the  strongest  terms.  In  June,  1812,  nearly 
the  whole  navy  of  the  United  States  was  assembled  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York  under  his  command,  and  sailed  in 
pursuit  of  a British  fleet  of  one  hundred  merchant  vessels 
bound  to  England  from  the  West  Indies,  jtnd  convoyed  by 
a frigate.  Overtaking  them  the  second  day  out,  the  Com- 
modore’s ship  outsailing  the  rest  of  the  squadron  got  near 
enough  to  open  tire,  and  the  first  gun  fired  during  the  war 
was  sighted  and  fired  by  the  Commodore  in  person,  the 
shot  passing  through  the  stern  of  the  frigate,  killing  two 
men  and  dismantling  a gun.  During  this  engagement  a 
bow  gun  of  the  President  burst,  killing  and  wounding 
fifteen  men  and  breaking  the  leg  of  the  Commodore. 
During  the  years  1812  and  1813  the  President  cruised  otf 
the  coast  of  Scotland  and  kept  many  of  the  enemy’s  ships 
busy.  In  the  summer  of  the  latter  year  the  President  was 
laid  up  for  repairs,  and  Commodore  Rodgers  was  at  Phila- 
delphia superintending  the  construction  of  a new  frigate 
when  the  Britsli  fleet  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  by  a 
march  from  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  captured  Washing- 
ton, burned  the  public  buildings,  etc.  Commodore 
Rodgers  with  the  crew  of  his  ship  hastened  thither, 
and  with  Commodores  Porter  and  Perry,  by  means  of 
five  ships  and  batteries  on  shore,  compelled  the  enemy 
to  abandon  the  Potomac.  In  September  he  saved  Bal- 
timore from  an  attack  by  obstructing  the  channel,  sink- 
ing vessels  for  that  purpose.  In  1815  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners,  holding 
that  position  till  1825,  when  he  commanded  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron  until  1828,  resuming  at  that  time  his 
place  on  the  Navy  Board.  In  1832  he  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  cholera,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  re- 
covered, and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1838.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1806  to  Miss  Minerva  Denison,  from  the  vicinity 
of  I Iavrc-de-Grace,  Maryland.  She  survived  her  husband 
thirty-eight  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 
They  had  a large  family.  One  of  their  sons,  Frederick 
Rodgers,  a young  midshipman,  w’as  drowned  in  a vain 
effort  to  rescue  a messmate,  and  Lieutenant  1 lenry  Rodgers 
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was  lost  in  the  sloop-of-war  Albany,  from  which  no  tidings 
were  ever  received.  .Rear-Admiral  John  Rodgers  entered 
the  navy  in  1828,  and  the  eldest  son,  Colonel  Robert  S. 
Rodgers,  lives  in  Harford  County,  at  the  old  family  home- 
stead, where  his  father  and  mother  were  married.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Commodore  Matthew  C.  I’erry 
in  1841.  Two  of  his  sons,  Commander  Frederick  Rodgers 
and  Lieutenant  John  A.  Rodgers,  are  in  the  naval  service. 
The  second  son,  Captain  Galbraith  Perry  Rodgers,  Fifth 
United  States  Cavalry,  was  killed  in  his  tent  by  lightning 
in  August,  1878. 

— 9 


5OBLE,  Rev.  Mason,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Sixth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  was  born  in  Williamstown,  Massa- 
iB*  chusetts,  March  18,  1809.  He  entered  Williams 
College  in  1823,  and  graduated  in  1827.  After  his 
graduation  he  spent  a year  in  teaching  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Fie  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  where  he  perfected  himself  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. In  the  spring  of  1830  he  became  a tutor  in  his 
Alma  Mater , and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
position  until  the  autumn  of  1831.  In  the  meantime  he 
pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Berkshire  Congregational  Association  in  June,  1831. 
Prior  to  entering  upon  his  ministerial  studies  he  studied  for 
six  months  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beman,  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Troy,  New  York,  during  which  time 
he  preached  occasionally.  While  thus  employed  he  was 
called  to  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  His  labors  there  commenced  in 
1832,  and  were  attended  with  great  success.  In  July,  1839, 
he  became  Pastor  of  the  Eleventh  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York,  and  continued  there  for  eleven  years.  Sub- 
sequently he  accepted  a unanimous  call  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore  to  become  Col- 
league Pastor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan,  who  was  then  in 
failing  health.  His  ministrations  there,  as  they  had  been 
in  other  places,  were  fruitful  of  good  results.  Sooli  after- 


ward he  was  called  to  the  Pastorate  of  a church  which  had 
just  been  organized  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  About  this 
time  President  Pierce  tendered  him  a Chaplaincy  in  the 
Navy  with  an  assignment  to  duty  in  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  which  position  he  accepted,  as  his  duties  as  Chaplain 
did  not  interfere  with  his  regular  church  work.  A hand- 
some house  of  worship  was  erected  by  his  congregation 
during  his  pastorate,  and  dedicated  in  1855.  The  same 
year  he  accepted  a proposition  to  join  the  naval  squadron 
about  to  visit  the  Mediterranean,  lie  accordingly  became 
Chaplain  on  the  flagship  Congress,  and  after  a lengthy 
cruise,  during  which  he  visited  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing localities  in  the  world,  he  returned  to  Washington  and 
resumed  his  pastoral  duties,  and  was  again  assigned  to 


duty  in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  These  labors  were 
continued  until  the  second  year  of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
was  ordered  as  Naval  Chaplain  to  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war 
he  spent  one  year  in  his  native  town  in  Massachusetts, 
where  lie  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  where  he  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  and  where 
he  was  first  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry. 
In  1S65  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Williams  College.  After  being 
ordered  on  duty  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  serving 
there  for  some  time,  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard.  On  returning  to  Washington  in  1870  he  was 
again  invited  to  resume  his  labors  with  the  Sixth  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  invitation  he  accepted,  and  being 
placed  upon  the  retired  list  of  naval  officers  in  187-2,  has 
for  the  past  seven  years  continued  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
the  interests  of  his  church.  During  this  period  the  church 
has  largely  increased  in  membership,  and  the  work  gen- 
erally is  in  a very  prosperous  condition.  Dr.  Noble  is  an 
earnest  temperance  advocate.  As  far  back  as  1S33  he  was 
President  of  the  “ Young  Men’s  Total  Abstinence  Society 
of  Washington,”  the  first  organization  of  the  kind  in  that 
city,  and  he  is  now  the  President  of  the  “ Central  Temper- 
ance Organization,”  in  which  are  represented  more  than 
fifty  temperance  organizations  in  the  churches  and  orders 
of  the  city.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  Dr.  Noble  has 
published  a large  number  of  discourses,  and  his  platform- 
speeches  on  education,  home  missions,  and  temperance 
have  been  widely  distributed.  He  has  also  been  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  public  press,  his  foreign  correspondence, 
beginning  with  a visit  to  Canada  in  1847,  being  very  vo- 
luminous. For  many  years  the  Bible  has  been  his  chief 
study ; yet,  with  his  scholarly  taste  and  habits,  he  keeps 
well  versed  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  Although 
he  has  written  many  hundred  sermons,  his  practice  has 
been  to  preach  without  notes  after  a thorough  and  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  subject. 


^UNDERHAND,  Rev.  Byron,  D.D.,  Pastor  or  the 
pPpjjj  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Washington,  was 
born  in  Shoreham,  Addison  County,  Vermont, 
j November  22,  1819.  The  ancestors  of  his  parents, 
v>  Asa  and  Olive  (Wolcott)  Sunderland,  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  in  New  England,  and  bore  an  honor- 
able part  in  its  history  and  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
Until  lie  was  twelve  years  Of  age  he  was  a farmer’s  boy, 
attending  the  district  school,  and  full  of  (life  and  playful- 
ness, but  he  had  always  an  unbounded  reverence  for  re- 
ligious things,  and  his  mother’s  death  before  he  was  quite 
fourteen  sealed  the  determination  he  had  already  formed 
that  lie  would  some  day  be  a preacher.  A few  months 
later  he  joined  the  Congregational  Church,  to  which  she 
had  belonged.  His  taste  was  also  very  decided  for 
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mechanical  pursuits,  for  which  lie  still  has  great  fondness. 
After  his  graduation  from  Middlebury  College  in  1838  he 
became  Principal  of  an  academy  at  Port  Henry,  New 
York,  and  in  1841  entered  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Here  he  was  thrown  almost  entirely  into  the  society 
of  Presbyterians,  and  finally  united  with  the  church  of  the 
Rev.  I)r.  Krskine  Mason,  from  which  he  has  never  re- 
moved his  membership.  On  graduating  from  the  Semi- 
nary he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Elizabeth 
Tomlinson,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  May  22,  1843,  and 
accompanied  the  family,  who  were  removing  to  Western 
New  York.  Invited  to  preach  in  the  Presbyterian  Clmrch 
in  Batavia  he  was  soon  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  was 
ordained  anil  installed.  After  eight  years  here  of  arduous 
labor  he  was  Pastor  for  eighteen  months  of  Park  Church 
in  Syracuse,  when  he  accepted  a call  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Washington.  Entering  upon  this  pastoral 
charge  in  February,  1853,  it  has  continued  with  some  in- 
terruptions to  the  present  time.  In  1857  his  Alma  Mater 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He 
was  elected  in  1 86 1 Chaplain  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  office  he  resigned  three  years  later  in  conse- 
quence of  broken  health  ; and  accepting  the  charge  of  the 
American  Union  Chapel  in  Paris  sailed  from  New  York 
in  August,  1864.  His  appointment  was  for  four  years,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  his  health  having  improved  he 
yielded  to  the  urgent  request  of  his  people,  and  returned 
to  Washington  with  his  family,  where  he  has  since  con- 
tinued. Since  1873  he  has  been  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 
A decided  anti-slavery  man,  Dr.  Sunderland  has  always 
taken  a bold  stand  on  the  side  of  his  country,  and  his 
many  sharp  public  discussions  with  the  most  prominent 
men  of  opposing  beliefs  and  theories  have  everywhere 
awakened  great  interest.  A large  number  of  his  sermons, 
addresses,  lectures,  and  poems  have  also  been  published, 
and  each  in  their  day  have  accomplished  great  good.  He 
has  long  been  a life  member  of  the  principal  religious  and 
charitable  organizations  of  the  country,  and  is  a Mason  of 
high  order.  Many  honors,  both  civil  and  religious,  have 
been  conferred  upon  him.  During  his  eighteen  months 
absence  in  Europe  he  visited  many  points  of  interest,  and 
has  travelled  quite  extensively  in  this  country,  making  a 
trip  to  California  in  1861.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sunderland  have 
two  daughters  and  a son;  and  their  son,  who  married  Miss 
Abbie  Redfield,  has  two  sons  and  a daughter. 


^TKADDESS,  Alexander,  was  born  in  Stafford  County, 
Virginia,  September  29,  1799.  His  grandfather 
•PP'  removed  from  Dumfries,  Scotland,  and  settled  in 
f ' the  above  county  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
i>  father,  Alexander  Gaddess,  Sr.,  married  Katie, 
daughter  of  Joshua  and  Catharine  Kendal,  of  the  same 
State.  He  died  in  1815  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  Thy 


subject  of  this  sketch  came  to  Baltimore  when  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  became  apprenticed  to  a Captain  Towson 
in  the  stonecutting  business.  Here,  in  accord  with  his 
natural  bent,  he  formed  those  habits  of  industry,  frugality, 
and  morality  which  became  the  foundation  of  li is  success 
in  life  and  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  always 
held.  1 laving  completed  his  apprenticeship  and  worked 
some  time  as  a journeyman  he,  in  1824,  entered  into  part- 
nership in  the  same  business  with  Messrs.  Towson  and 
Anderson,  under  the  firm  name  of  Towson,  Anderson  & 
Gaddess,  which  continued  for  several  years,  when  Mr. 
Gaddess  located  at  the  corner  of  Sharpe  and  German 
streets,  where  he  successfully  conducted  his  business  on 
his  own  account  till  1864.  He  then  retired,  giving  his 
business  into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  Thomas  S.,  Charles 
W.,  and  Virginias  Gaddess,  which  they  still  continue.  Mr. 
Gaddess  then  purchased  a residence  in  Baltimore  County, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  which  occurred  April  9, 
1873.  Mr.  Gaddess  was  married,  November,  1821,  to 
Mary  A.,  daughter  of  John  Westford,  a native  of  London, 
England,  who  had  settled  in  Maryland  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  In  politics  Mr.  Gaddess  was  an  old- 
line  Whig,  and  although  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  his  adopted  country,  and  earnestly  seeking  its  welfare, 
he  never  sought  or  held  any  public  office.  In  1827  he 
united  with  Cassia  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  brotherhood,  and 
maintained  his  membership  in  that  Order  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Eor  several  years  he  was  Lieutenant  of  the 
First  Volunteers,  a company  of  mechanics  attached  to  the 
Fifth  Regiment  Maryland  Militia.  He  was  a member 
and  trustee  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  led 
an  exemplary  Christian  life.  Of  his  nine  children  three 
sons  and  two  daughters  are  still  living.  He  was  a man  of 
fine  personal  appearance,  of  simple  tastes,  unobtrusive 
manners,  and  of  most  genial  disposition,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 


EPSON,  Gkokck  E.,  Lawyer,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, eldest  son  of  Arthur  B.  and  Mildred  E. 
Nelson,  was  born  at  “ Cherry  Hill,”  the  home  of 
his  ancestors,  Culpepper  County,  Virginia,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  a private  school 
in  his  native  county,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered 
Roanoke  College  in  the  same  State,  from  which  lie  grad- 
uated in  1869,  receiving  the  first  honor  of  his  class.  He 
then  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  taking  a literary 
and  philosophical  course  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
law,  and  graduating  in  Moral  Philosophy  ^in  1870  under 
the  now  famous  Dr.  William  PI.  McGuffey.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  1871  he  received  the  degree  of  I.L.B.,  and 
represented  the  Jefferson  Society  of  the  University  as  its 
final  orator.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Baltimore,  and  the  follow- 
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lug  winter  married  Miss  Eleanor  W.  Taliaferro,  daughter 
of  General  Alexander  (1.  and  Agnes  Harwood  Marshall 
Taliaferro,  all  of  his  native  county,  the  last-named  being  a 
granddaughter  of  C hief  Justice  Marshall.  Mr.  Nelson  is 
a thorough  scholar  and  a lawyer  of  acknowledged  ability, 
In  polities  he  is  a Democrat,  and  has  canvassed  llaltimore 
and  Maryland  in  several  campaigns.  Well  lilted  for  the 
task  by  his  classical  tastes  and  culture,  he  has  frequently 
accepted  invitations  to  address  classes  graduating  at  col- 
leges and  universities.  Mr.  Nelson  is  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  1 1 is  character  and  talents  have  won 
for  him  an  enviable  place  in  the  esteem  and  regard  of  the 
community. 


Sg|§KWINN,  Hon.  Charles  J.  M.,  Attorney-General  of 
‘ v’lf  Maryland,  was  born  in  Baltimore  October  21,  1822. 
T"'"1  He  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey, 
||[  in  1840,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Baltimore  in 
I 1843,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  1849  he  was  a member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention.  In  1851  he  was  chosen  State’s 
Attorney  for  Baltimore  city  for  the  term  of  four  years.  In 
1852  he  was  one  of  the  Presidential  electors  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  From  1856  to  1875  he  did  not  appear  in 
public  life,  but  devoted  himself  unremittingly  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession.  In  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  Attorney-General  of  the  State  for  four  years  from 
January  1,  1876,  which  office  he  now  holds.  He  is  a 
recognized  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party, 
with  which  he  is  allied.  In  religion  he  is  a member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  He  has  travelled  extensively 
throughout  America  and  Europe,  and  for  several  years 
has  spent  most  of  his  summer  vacations  across  the  At- 
lantic. In  1851  he  married  a daughter  of  Reverdy  John- 
son. 

plT'VU  RKfi',,  Ukv.  George  Washington,  the  third  out 
ol  eleven  children  of  William  and  Mary  Burke, 
t-,'-  was  born  in  Seaford,  Sussex  County,  Delaware, 
i March  17,  1S36.  His  parents,  members  of  the  Meth- 
} odist  Episcopal  Church  from  very  early  life,  are  still 
living.  His  paternal  grandfather  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try from  Ireland  about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  was  for  many  years  a teacher  in  East  New  Market, 
Dorchv  'ter  County,  Maryland.  George  W.  Burke  attended 
the  district  school  from  his  fifth  year,  and  after  reaching 
hi»  fourteenth  year  began  earnestly  to  fit  himself  to  be  a 
teacher.  I hU  vocation  he  entered  upon  in  1858,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  followed  for  ten  years.  The  same 
y « at  lie  unltrd  w ilt,  the  Church  of  his  parents,  and  soon 
alter  c'oinincnnd  pi  > paring  for  the  ministry.  He  was 
lie cii sed  to  preach  in  lSoi,and  was  a local  preacher  for; 


four  years.  In  1865  he  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia 
Annual  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Georgetown, 
Delaware.  The  two  following  years  he  was  stationed  at 
Frankford,  in  l8b8  at  Milton,  and  in  1869  and  ’70  at 
l.ewes,  all  in  the  same  Stale.  The  next  two  years  he  was 
in  I Kirchester  County,  Maryland,  and  the  two  following  at 
Berlin.  In  1875  lie  was  appointed  to  Delmar,  and  in  1876 
and  ’77  was  again  in  Delaware  at  Christiana.  In  1878  he 
became  Pastor  of  the  church  of  his  denomination  on  Kent 
Island,  where  he  now  resides.  On  the  organization  of  the 
Wilmington  Conference  in  1868  Mr.  Burke’s  field  of  labor 
fell  within  its  bounds,  and  he  has  been  in  it  an  effective 
preacher  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  was  first  married  in 
October,  1859,  to  Miss  Nellie  P.  Lee,  niece  of  Caleb 
Shepard,  of  Dorchester  County,  who  left  him  three  chil- 
dren. In  1876  he  was  again  married  to  Laura  Virginia, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William  J.  and  Julia  A. 
Wood,  of  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


|*^ICHARDSON,  Elin  Hall,  M.D.,  was  born  Oeto- 
ber  6,  1825,  at  Bel  Air,  Harford  County,  Mary- 
“ E land.  He  was  the  son  of  Major  William  and 
T Catharine  (Hall)  Richardson.  Major  William’s  pa- 
J rents  were  Henry  and  McMorgan  Richardson. 
Catharine  Hall,  wife  of  Major  William  Richardson,  was 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Elin  Hall,  who  commanded  a 
company  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  on  Long  Island,  where  he  afterwards  made 
the  acquaintance  of  and  married  Gertrude  Cowenhouen,  of 
a family  of  much  prominence  on  that  island.  Major 
William  Richardson  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of 
1812.  His  children  were  Henry  Richardson,  Sophia 
Richardson,  Cynthia  Richardson,  Gertrude  Richardson, 
Dr.  E.  Hall  Richardson,  and  Dr.  William  S.  Richardson. 
Elin  Hall  Richardson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Harford  Academy,  R.  Denis  and  Samuel  Whann 
principals.  He  read  medicine  with  Professor  Dunbar,  of 
Baltimore,  and  was  graduated  at  Washington  University, 
Baltimore,  in  1848.  Since  then  he  has  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Bel  Air  and  over  a large  extent  of  surround- 
ing territory.  Having  attained  a high  reputation  for  skill 
in  his  profession,  he  has  enjoyed  an  extended  and  lucra- 
tive practice.  Though  decided  in  his  political  opinions 
and  active  in  the  Democratic  party,  with  which  he  has  al- 
ways affiliated,  he  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  political 
honors.  He  has  always  taken  a deep  interest  in  educa- 
tion, andjias  for  thirteen  years  been  a member,  and  Presi- 
dent for  several  years,  of  the  School  Board  pf  his  county, 
and  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Education. 
He  is  a Past  Junior  Grand  Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  Order  of  Masons  of  Maryland,  and  an  active  member 
of  his  lodge  at  Bel  Air.  Educated  in  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  was  admitted  into  the 
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membership  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  he  has 
been  an  Elder  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1854  he  mar- 
ried Alice  A.  Wilson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joshua  and  Rebecca 
Wilson,  of  Harford  County.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  is 
live  surviving  children,  viz.,  Alice  t alhariiie,  I’annela 
Rebecca,  Mary  ( 'assander,  Henrietta  Cerlnide,  and  Joshua 
Wilson.  l)r.  Kichaidson  enjoys  in  a marked  degree  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  acquaintances. 


^^^ORCORAN,  William  Wilson,  Capitalist  and  Phi- 
lanthropist,  was  born  in  Georgetown,  District  of 
j£”*  Columbia,  December  27,  1 798.  His  father,  Thomas 
I Corcoran,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
1 of  the  early  citizens  of  Georgetown,  was  a native  of 
Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  early  youth.  No 
citizen  of  Washington  or  Georgetown  is  better  known  or 
stands  higher  in  public  estimation  than  Mr.  Corcoran.  His 
life  has  been  one  of  great  business  activity,  and  is  rich  in 
deeds  of  philanthropy.  For  many  years  he  engaged  suc- 
cessfully in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Georgetown,  and  from 
1828  to  1836  had  the  management  of  the  real  estate  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
the  Bank  of  Columbia  in  Georgetown.  He  subsequently 
engaged  in  the  exchange  business  in  Washington,  first  in 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  afterwards  in  the  building  of 
the  old  Bank  of  the  Metropolis  on  F Street,  and  in  1844, 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  George  W.  Riggs,  purchased  the 
old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  where  the  firm  became 
permanently  established.  The  operations  of  this  firm  were 
on  a large  scale  and  attended  with  great  success.  Mr. 
Corcoran  retired  from  business  in  1S54,  and  has  since  de- 
voted his  time  and  means  to  works  of  benevolence  and  the 
advancement  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  He  donated 
to  Washington  and  l.ee  University  a choice  library  of  five 
thousand  volumes,  and  bestowed  the  first  sum  of  money  to 
raise  William  and  Mary  College  of  Virginia  from  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  had  been  placed  during  the  civil  war. 
lie  also  made  donations  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  made  a liberal  endowment 
of  landed  property  to  Columbia  College  of  Washington, 
including  in  the  latter  donation  a fine  building  used  as  a 
medical  department  of  that  institution.  He  established 
and  endowed  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  situated  on  the  pictur- 
esque heights  of  Georgetown.  In  1835  Mr.  Corcoran 
married  Louise  Morris,  daughter  of  Commodore  Morris. 
She  died  five  years  after  their  marriage,  leaving  a son,  who 
survived  her  but  a short  time,  and  a daughter,  Louise,  who 
in  1859  was  married  to  Hon.  George  Lustis,  a Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  after 
several  years’  residence  in  Paris  died  at  Cannes,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  leaving  three  children.  In  memory  of  his  only 
daughter  he  erected  the  “ Louise  Home,”  one  of  the  most 


useful  benevolent  institutions  in  the  country.  The  build- 
ing itself  is  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  structures  in  Washington.  So  munifi- 
cent have  been  his  charities  that  the  late  George  Peabody 
admitted  that  in  Mr.  Corcoran  he  had  found  a strong  com- 
petitor in  acts  of  benevolence,  In  Mr.  Corcoran  arl  has 
found  a munificent  patron,  and  the  magnificent  gallery  in 
Washington  which  bears  his  name  has  given  him  world- 
wide celebrity,  and  will  serve  as  an  enduring  monument  to 
his  memory  after  he  has  passed  away. 


‘jyf&OMER,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  St.  Paul’s 
gjcjri  English  Lutheran  Church,  Washington,  District  of 
® Columbia,  was  born  January  22,  1826,  at  Sabbath 
( v i Rest,  Blair  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  child- 
4>  hood  and  youth  were  , passed.  11  is  parents  were 
John  and  Catharine  Domer;  his  father  a native  of  Mary- 
land, his  mother  of  Pennsylvania,  and  both  of  German 
origin,  whose  ancestors  many  years  before  had  emigrated 
to  America.  His  father  and  mother  were  both  pious,  and 
from  childhood  he  had  the  loving  attention  and  training 
which  such  parentage  involves.  The  family  genealogical 
record  in  many  respects  is  very  meagre ; but  tradition  has 
it  that  some  generations  back  the  name  appeared  with 
some  degree  of  prominence  in  the  clerical  roll  of  the 
Church  in  Germany.  Plis  grandfather  was  a man  of 
sterling  integrity  and  of  respectable  attainments,  educated 
chiefly  in  the  German  language,  and  remarkable  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Domer’s  early  educa- 
tion was  pursued  in  the  common  country  schools.  He 
went  to  school  in  the  winter,  and  worked  during  the  sum- 
mer at  such  employment  as  country  life  presented  and  re- 
quired. At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  to  teach  a 
country  school  in  the  forests  of  Cambria  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, receiving  sixteen  dollars  per  month,  out  of  which  he 
paid  five  dollars  per  month  for  boarding.  After  that  he 
alternated  between  study  and  teaching  and  other  kinds  of 
work.  In  the  spring  of  1S49  entered  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Ohio,  and  was  graduated  with  the  second 
honors  of  the  class  in  1853.  He  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  soon  after  his 
graduation.  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  C.  P. 
Krauth,  D.D.,  were  the  active  professors  in  that  seminary 
at  that  time.  Under  their  guidance  and  care  Mr.  Domer 
passed  his  seminary  career.  He  left  the  seminary  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  and  under  the  sanction  and  commendation 
of  Dr.  Schmucker  accepted  a call  to  the  pastoratl*  of  the 
English  Lutheran  Church  at  Sclinsgrove,  Pennsylvania. 
He  began  his  ministry  there  May  17,  1855,  before  he  was 
regularly  licensed.  He  was  licensed  by  the  old  Pittsburg 
Synod  at  Canton,  Ohio,  in  June  of  the  same  year.  He  was 
transferred  from  the  Pittsburg  Synod  to  the  East  Pennsyl- 
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vania  Synod  as  a licentiate,  and  the  following  year  was 
ordained.  Mr.  Domer  resided  at  Sclinsgrove  fourteen 
years,  eleven  years  as  Pastor  of  the  church.  At  the  close 
of  the  tenth  year  of  his  pastorate  he  look  charge  of  the 
interests  of  the  Susquehanna  Female  College  in  the  same 
town,  and  from  1SP5  to  1S69  was  its  Principal,  serving  the 
church  also  as  Pastor  lor  one  year  longer  in  connection 
with  his  labors  as  Principal  of  the  school.  He  resigned 
the  pastorate  in  1866,  and  for  the  three  following  years  de- 
voted himself  principally  to  the  duties  of  the  college. 
Prosperity  and  success  attended  his  services  in  that  institu- 
tion, but  his  tastes  and  inclinations  running  in  the  direction 
of  ministerial  work  he  resigned  his  charge  of  the  school, 
and  accepted  a call  to  St.  Matthew’s  English  Lutheran 
Church  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  June,  1869.  He  re- 
mained at  Reading  three  years,  during  w hich  time  he  had 
much  success  and  made  valued  friends.  He  subsequently 
accepted  a call  from  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  of  Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  October,  1S72. 
He  labored  there  for  two  years  with  great  success.  In 
November,  1874,  he  began  his  ministry  at  St.  Paul’s  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  Church  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
He  was  associated  with  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  Rev. 
II.  Ziegler,  D.D.,  and  others,  in  founding  and  establishing 
the  Missionary  Institute,  a classical  and  theological  institu- 
tion, at  Sclinsgrove,  which  he  served  for  some  time  as  a 
voluntary  professor  in  connection  with  the  pastorate  of  the 
local  church.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Susque- 
hanna Female  College  before  referred  to.  He  was  invited 
to  the  presidency  of  a female  college  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States  prior  to  the  w'ar,  but  declined  because  of  his  pastoral 
relationship  at  the  time.  At  the  annual  commencement 
of  Roanoke  College,  Virginia,  in  June,  1876,  the  Board  of 
Directors  conferred  on  Mr.  Domer  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  has  frequently  appeared  before 
the  public  as  a lecturer,  and  has  at  different  times  been 
chosen  to  deliver  addresses  before  literary  societies  of 
colleges  at  their  commencements.  He  was  married,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1858,  to  Miss  L.  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of 
Colonel  J.  K.  Davis,  of  Sclinsgrove,  Pennsylvania. 
Colonel  Davis  was  a native  of  Virginia,  resided  for  some 
years  in  Kentucky,  and  then  moved  into  Pennsylvania. 
He  died  at  Sclinsgrove  in  1847.  He  was  a brother  of  the 
late  Hon.  John  P.  Davis,  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  who 
served  in  the  war  of  1812-15  as  a soldier  in  the  command 
of  Richard  M.  Johnson  1 1 is  wife’s  mother  was  a daughter 
of  Captain  Hummel,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  a soldier  in  the 
war  of  18,12.  His  wife’s  brother,  Captain  Charles  Selin 
Davis,  commanded  Company  Cl,  One  hundred  and  forty-sev- 
enth Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  General  Geary’s 
Brigade,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Taylor’s  Ridge,  in  November,  1863.  As  a writer  and 
author  for  publication  Dr.  Domer  has  given  to  the  public 
some  excellent  sermons,  addresses,  and  lectures.  His 
published  discourse,  delivered  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  in 


1875,  in  Foundry  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  is  a masterpiece  of  eloquence, 
lie  is  no  dogmatist  in  religion.  The  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  the  formula  of  his  broad 
churehism. 


c^WENTZELL,  Rev.  Frederick,  M.D.,  was  born  in 

Lancaster  city,  Pennsylvania,  September  29,  1822. 

His  father,  Christian  Swentzell,  married  Miss 
l j.-  Charlotte  Snyder,  sister  of  Hon.  Henry  Snyder,  of 
' J Baltimore.  Frederick  was  the  eldest  of  seven  chil- 
dren. John  Swentzell  devoted  his  attention  to  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  is  now  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Peoria,  Illinois;  Henry  J.  is  merchandising  in  New  York; 
Edward  William  and  Washington,  graduates  of  the  Balti- 
more Dental  College,  are  practicing  their  profession  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania ; Annie  M.  married  Hon.  Judge  John  B. 
Livingston,  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Lancaster  City  and 
County  Court ; Caroline  A.  resides  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingston, in  Lancaster  city.  Frederick  attended  the  semi- 
nary at  Lancaster,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  owing 
to  the  death  of  his  father,  who  died  in  limited  circum- 
stances, leaving  his  widow  with  six  children,  secured  a 
position  in  a drygoods  house,  in  which  he  remained  nearly 
six  years,  attending  night  school  during  the  winters.  In 
the  tw'enty-second  year  of  his  age  he  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine.  February  26,  1842,  he  became  deeply  ex- 
ercised on  the  subject  of  a call  to  the  ministry.  He,  how- 
ever, attended  two  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  therefrom.  He 
then  connected  himself  with  the  Twentieth  Street  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church,  and  was  recommended  for  the 
itinerancy.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Maryland  Annual 
Conference  March,  1846.  During  his  pastoral  term  in 
Philadelphia  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Teese, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Teese,  whose  wife  was  Miss  Jane 
Thomas.  They  have  had  six  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Christian  Swentzell,  is  a graduate  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  Volk,  and  at  present  the  Rector  of 
Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Chambersburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  married  Miss  Margaret  T.  Jackson,  of  New 
Jersey.  The  second  son,  Walter  Turpin  Swentzell,  a 
graduate  of  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  also 
of  the  Maryland  University  of  Medicine,  is  a practicing 
physician  in  Harford  County,  Maryland.  The  third  son, 
John  B.  Livingston  Swentzell,  is  a graduate  of  the  Mary- 
land Dental  College,  and  is  practicing  dentistry  in  Bel  Air, 
Maryland.  Frederick  and  Edward  William  are  attending 
school.  The  sixth  child  is  a daughter  named  Margaret 
Teese  Swentzell.  A year  of  Dr.  Swentzell’s  ministerial 
life  was  spent  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  lie  is  a fluent  and 
graceful  speaker,  an  independent  thinker,  and  an  earnest, 
zealous,  and  successful  Christian  teacher.  Though  modest 
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aiul  retiring  he  is  heroic  and  fearless  in  the  defence  of 
truth.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  error,  no  matter 
front  what  quarter  it  may  originate  or  what  form  it  may 
assume.  1 titling  his  ministry  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, he  de- 
livered a course  of  lectures  against  some  popular  form  of 
infidelity,  which  drew  crowded  houses.  A few  years  since, 
during  his  pastorale  in  llallimore,  he  delivered  a series  of 
lectures  on  the  rationalistic  school  of  writers,  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  others,  which  were  regarded  as  a 
complete  refutation  of  their  doctrines  and  a triumphant 
vindication  of  the  Christian  faith. 


•jv|j/lND,  Edmund  George,  Fellow  of  the  American  I11- 
'sJLwi  stitute  of  Architects,  was  horn  at  Islington,  near 
s~T. 4,J  _ London,  England,  June  18,  1829.  1 1 is  father, 

'?  Will  iam  Alexander  Lind,  an  engraver,  is  still  living 
J*  in  London  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  of  Swedish  descent.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Violet 
Lind,  deceased,  was  of  an  old  English  family.  Her  father 
was  colonel  of  a dragoon  regiment,  fought  on  the  British 
side  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  wounded  at 
Bunker  Hill.  Being  disabled  he  received  a pension,  which 
was  continued  to  his  widow  after  his  decease.  Mr.  Lind 
had  two  brothers,  the  eldest,  William  Alexander,  is  a Pres- 
byterian minister  in  Lancefield,  Victoria,  .Australia  ; the 
youngest,  Charles  Henry,  was  a legal  practitioner  in  Lon- 
don. He  died  in  1876.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
educated  without  reference  to  any  particular  calling,  ac- 
quiring in  Birmingham,  where  his  father  lived  for  nine 
years,  the  rudiments  of  an  ordinary  school  education,  mak- 
ing especial  proficiency  in  ornamental  writing  and  draw- 
ing. His  earliest  tastes  were  of  an  artistic  nature,  drawing 
and  painting  being  his  favorite  pastimes.  After  leaving 
school  he  was  placed  in  a lawyer’s  office  in  London,  where 
he  remained  several  years;  but  disliking  the  profession  he 
abandoned  it  to  study  architecture  at  the  Sehool  of  Design 
in  London  under  Mr.  C.  M.  Richardson,  an  eminent 
architect  and  the  author  of  several  works  on  Elizabethan 
architecture.  He  also  studied  water-color  painting  under  Mr. 
R.  Redgrave  and  other  professors  at  the  School  of  Design. 
In  1849  he  made  an  engagement  with  Mr.  John  Blose,  archi- 
tect, doing  business  in  London,  with  whom  he  served  three 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term  he  was  employed  as 
principal  draughtsman  and  manager  with  an  architect  in 
London  and  another  in  Sheffield.  In  1855  he  came  to  this 
country,  arriving  in  New  York  November  14  of  that  year. 
There  he  was  introduced  to  several  prominent  architects,  and 
in  less  than  two  weeks  he  had  three  offers  of  employment, 
one  of  them  from  the  architect  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Baltimore,  which  he  accepted,  and  at  once  en- 
tered upon  his  duties.  The  building  progressed  under  his 


directions  until  April,  1856,  when  he  went  into  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  W.  T.  Murdoch.  Four  years  afterwards 
they  dissolved  their  connection,  and  he  has  since  then  con- 
tinued business  on  his  own  account.  During  the  years 
1859  bo  he  was  a member  of  (lie  Fifth  Regiment  of  Ma- 
ryland Cuards,  which  was  disbanded  in  the  early  part  of 
the  late  war.  Mr.  Lind  is  President  of  the  Baltimore 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  Knight  Templars,  Mary- 
land Historical  Society,  St.  George’s  Society,  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In  his  youth  he  was  an 
Episcopalian,  but  for  the  last  sixteen  years  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  Brown  Memorial  Church.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Margaret,  sixth  daughter  of  William  T.  Murdoch,  a 
drygoods  merchant  of  Baltimore,  April  23,  1863.  They 
have  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Ilis 
most  important  works  in  Baltimore  are,  in  part,  Peabody 
Institute,  Masonic  Temple,  Carroll’s  Buildings,  Brown’s 
Building,  Cartlan’s  Marble  Store,  Armstrong  & Cator’s 
Iron  Building,  Dr.  John's  Memorial  Church,  and  Franklin 
Square  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  erected  many  public 
and  private  edifices  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
some  in  South  America. 


pjR|3^ERBERT,  James  R.,  Brigadier-General  Command- 
ing  First  Brigade  Maryland  National  Guard,  was 
born,  August  18,  1833,  at  Woodstock,  Howard 
jfe.-  County,  Maryland.  His  father,  Dr.  Thomas  Snow- 
T den  Herbert,  was  the  son  of  Hon.  John  C.  Herbert, 
member  of  Congress  from  Prince  George’s  County,  de- 
scendants of  the  Herberts  of  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Ireland. 
Ilis  mother  was  before  her  marriage  Miss  Camilla  A.  Ham- 
mond, daughter  of  Philip  Hammond,  of  English  descent. 
Her  ancestors  came  to  this  country  with  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  settled  in  Annapolis.  James  R.  Herbert  attended 
school  for  two  years  in  Howard  County,  and  afterwards 
spent  eighteen  months  at  Hallowell  College,  Alexandria, 
Virginia.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  left  school  and 
went  to  sea  before  the  mast  on  the  ship  Herman,  Captain 
Charles  Welsh,  and  made  two  voyages  to  Liverpool  and 
one  to  Rotterdam.  At  the  latter  port  he  and  eleven  others 
of  the  crew  were  attacked  with  Asiatic  cholera,  only  one  of 
whom  besides  himself  survived.  So  terrible  was  the  scourge 
in  that  city  that  four  thousand  deaths  were  reported  in  one 
month.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  stolen  of  R. 
llickley  & Brother,  Baltimore,  and  after  two  years  engaged 
with  Duer,  Norris  & Co.,  of  Baltimore,  with  whom  he  spent 
one  year.  In  1852,  on  the  decease  of  his  father,  he  went 
on  the  farm  and  remained  two  years,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore  and  formed  a copartnership  with  M. 
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Lancaster  in  the  tobacco,  ('rain  and  commission  business. 
The  linn  was  subsequently  dumped  to  Herbert  & brother, 
of  which  he  remained  a member  until  1S61.  Mr.  Herbert 
assisted  in  organizing  the  old  Maryland  Guard,  in  which 
he  enlisted  as  a private.  He  was  soon  after  elected  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Company  A,  Independent  Grays,  of  Balti- 
more. He  left  Baltimore  May  12,  1861,  with  nineteen 
others  for  Harper’s  Kerry,  and  was  there  made  Captain  of 
ninety-six  men,  and  commanded  six  companies  until  George 
H.  Stewart  was  made  Major  lie  held  his  rank  as  Captain 
of  that  company  until  it  was  mustered  out  of  service  in 
1S62;  it  constituted  part  of  the  First  Maryland  Regiment 
of  the  Confederate  States  Army.  On  being  mustered  out 
Captain  Herbert  immediately  proceeded  to  Richmond,  and 
re-entering  the  service  was  commissioned  Captain  of  a com- 
pany numbering  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  assisted 
in  raising  two  other  companies.  With  these  three  compa- 
nies he  marched  to  Winchester,  Virginia,  where  they  joined 
two  companies  which  had  preceded  them.  Of  these  five 
companies  he  was  made  Major.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  six  companies,  known 
as  the  Second  Maryland  Regiment,  with  which  he  went 
through  the  war.  The  Maryland  troops,  consisting  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery,  were  under  his  command  at 
Gettysburg  and  Culpepper  Hill;  he  was  wounded  and 
confined  to  the  hospital  two  months.  Being  captured  he 
was  sent  as  a prisoner  to  Johnson’s  Island,  Ohio,  and  in 
1S64  he  was  exchanged  for  a Lieutenant-Colonel  of  a New 
York  regiment.  He  returned  to  Richmond,  reported  for 
duty  on  line  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  within  thirty  days 
took  command  of  his  regiment.  When  the  evacuation 
of  Richmond  took  place  he  was  in  that  city,  and  went 
thence  to  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  when  he  reported 
for  duty  to  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  After  the  surren- 
der of  General  Lee  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  in  1866 
engaged  in  the  commission  business  with  P.  W.  Hairston, 
afterwards  Herbert,  Hairston  & Co.,  with  whom  he  has 
since  been  engaged.  In  1867  he  was  elected  Colonel  of 
the  Fifth  Maryland  Regiment,  and  served  for  three  years, 
when  lie  resigned  and  remained  out  of  service  one  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  accepted  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  colonels  of  the  three  Maryland  regiments  of  militia  to 
become  Brigadier-General  of  the  First  Brigade.  I11  the 
fall  of  1876  he  was  elected  Police  Commissioner,  and  en- 
tered for  a six  years’  term  of  service,  March,  1877.  Gen- 
eral Herbert  had  command  of  the  troops  during  the  late 
labor  riots  in  Baltimore,  and  was  highly  complimented  of- 
ficially and  otherwise.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  since  the  close  of  the  war.  His  grandfather, 
William  Herbert,  was  Grand  Secretary  of  Alexandria  Lodge 
of  Masons,  of  which  General  Washington  was  Grand  Mas- 
ter. General  Herbert  is  a Democrat  in  politics,  and  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Coleman  Alexander,  of  Virginia,  and  has  four 
children. 


ENT,  lbiN.  (iiaiuci:,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court 


of  Appeals,  was  burn  in  Charles  County,  Mary- 
is_v.‘  land,  in  September,  I St  7.  11  is  parents  were  George 
I and  Matilda  (Thomas)  Brent.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Major  Thomas,  of  St.  Mary’s  County, 
and  a sister  of  lames  Thomas,  who  was  Governor  of  the 
State.  Judge  Brent  is  a graduate  of  Georgetown  College, 
District  of  Columbia.  lie  studied  law  in  Washington 
city  with  his  uncle,  William  L.  Brent,  and  completed  his 
legal  studies  at  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  then  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  his  native  county,  having  settled  at  Port 
Tobacco,  the  county  seat,  and  was  soon  successful  in  ob- 
taining a large  and  lucrative  practice  in  the  three  counties 
comprising  the  First  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  State.  In  1841 
he  became  State’s  Attorney,  and  continued  in  the  office 
until  1850.  He  was  a member  of  the  Whig  party  until  it 
disbanded,  when  he  united  with  the  Democrats,  and  has 
since  acted  consistently  with  them.  He  several  times  rep- 
resented his  county  in  the  Legislature,  and  though  he  has 
frequently  been  urged  by  his  friends  to  allow  the  use  of  his 
name  as  a candidate  for  other  political  positions  he  has 
always  refused,  being  averse  to  political  life,  and  prefer- 
ring to  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  a member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1850,  serving  as  a colleague  of  the  Hon.  William  I). 
Merrick,  Hon.  Daniel  Jenifer,  and  General  John  G.  Chap- 
man. In  1861  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Courts 
for  the  several  counties  comprising  the  First  Judicial  Circuit 
of  the  State,  which  were  then  presided  over  by  a single 
judge.  When  the  judicial  system  of  the  State  was  changed 
by  the  Constitution  of  1864  he  was  one  of  the  judges  re- 
tained under  its  provisions.  The  judicial  system  of  the 
State  was  again  changed  by  the  Constitution  of  1867.  The 
one  judge  system  was  abolished,  and  a chief  judge  and 
two  associate  judges  for  the  Circuit  Courts  were  substi- 
tuted. In  1867  he  was  elected  without  opposition  Chief 
|iulge  of  the  circuit  in  which  he  resided,  thereby  becoming 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Appellate  Court  of  the  State, 
which  is  composed  of  the  chief  judges  of  the  several  cir- 
cuits. Judge  Brent  is  noted  for  the  elevated  tone  and 
unspotted  integrity  of  his  life,  and  for  his  great  personal 
courage,  rendering  more  striking  the  suavity  and  grace  of 
his  manners.  Courtly,  yet  dignified,  and  possessing  fine 
talents  as  a speaker,  he  is  exceedingly  popular.  Few  have 
ever  commanded  more  thoroughly  the  entire  respect  and 
esteem  of  so  large  a circle  of  acquaintances.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1849  to  Catharine,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
William  D.  Merrick,  a lady  of  great  personal  beauty  and 
highly  gifted.  She  died  in  August,  1877,  leaving  him  the 
care  of  a large  family  of  children.  Judge  Brent  is  a most 
laborious  worker  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  holds 
a high  position  as  a lawyer,  lie  is  systematic  and  punc- 
tual in  all  his  undertakings,  and  when  presiding  as  Chief 
Judge  of  his  circuit  conducts  the  business  of  his  court  with 
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marked  ease  and  decorum.  He  resides  upon  a farm  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  county. 
It  is  near  l’ort  Tobacco,  the  county  scat;  and  the  view 
from  his  large  and  convenient  dwelling  of  the  Potomac 
kiver  and  the  adjacent  lands  is  vciy  extensive,  and  one 
of  unsurpassed  beauty. 


eWJYjORD,  Hon.  IU/dd  S.,  State  Senator  and  President 
y»n|j  of  the  Chester  River  Steamboat  Company,  was 
born,  March  2,  1840,  in  Salem,  New  Jersey,  lie 
was  the  third  child  and  second  son  of  Rev.  Charles 
T.  and  Catharine  (Wright)  Ford.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Cecil  County,  Maryland.  He  was  a clergyman 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  this  son  was  a Presiding  Elder  in  the  New  Jersey 
Conference.  He  died  in  1848  in  North  East,  Cecil  County. 
The  ancestors  of  the  Ford  family  were  Scotch.  They  came 
to  this  country  and  settled  in  Maryland  before  the  Revo- 
lution ; some  of  them  fought  in  that  war  for  the  land  of 
their  adoption.  Budd  S.  Ford  enjoyed  for  some  time  the 
advantages  of  the  Pennington  Academy  in  New  Jersey. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  the  family  necessities  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he 
went  to  Philadelphia  and  was  employed  for  about  a year  as 
a clerk  in  a wholesale  drug  store.  11c  then  resolved  to 
seek  his  fortunes  in  the  West,  and  went  as  far  as  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  several  months  with  promise  of  excel- 
lent success,  but  to  satisfy  his  widowed  mother,  who  in  her 
affection  and  anxiety  for  him  could  not  have  him  at  that 
early  age  so  far  separated  from  her,  he  sacrificed  what  ap- 
peared to  be  his  brightest  prospects  in  life  and  returned  to 
Maryland.  But  that  this  dutiful  act  has  not  failed  of  its 
reward,  the  success  that  has  ever  since  attended  him  has 
proven.  He  soon  after  secured  the  position  as  clerk  on 
one  of  the  Chester  River  steamers,  which  he  held  until 
i860,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  the  steamer. 
This  responsible  post  he  filled  for  two  years  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
pany. In  1862  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  Hendricks, 
of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  and  resigning  his  position  as 
Captain  he  took  up  his  residence  in  that  county,  intending 
to  devote  himself  to  agricultural  life.  But  this  he  found 
on  trial  was  not  suited  to  his  disposition  nor  his  tastes.  1 le 
therefore  turned  his  attention  to  other  matters,  and  soon 
afterwards  organized  the  Chester  River  Steamboat  Stock 
Company,  of  which  he  was  made  President  and  General 
Business  Manager.  In  these  offices  he  continues  to  the 
present  time.  The  Company  built  the  large  and  elegant 
steamer  11.  S.  Ford  to  ply  between  Baltimore  and  Chester- 
town.  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  their  President.  The 
Company  also  own  one  or  two  other  steamers  on  the  same 
route.  In  April,  1868,  Mr.  Ford’s  wife  died,  leaving  him 
two  daughters,  Emma  II.  and  Catharine  Ford.  He  has 


always  been  connected  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  for 
several  years  has  taken  an  active  and  leading  part  in  public 
affairs.  I le  is  a man  of  decided  ability  and  influence,  both 
in  business  and  in  politics,  lie  was  elected  to  the  House 
ol  Delegates  limn  Oucen  Anne’s  Courtly  in  1872  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  and  in  1875  was  elected  Stale  Senator 
for  four  years  from  January,  1876.  The  course  of  Sena- 
tor Ford  has  been  marked  with  unvarying  success.  He 
travels  a great  deal  in  connection  with  his  business,  and  is 
full  of  life  and  .activity.  His  mother,  whom  he  tenderly 
cares  for,  is  still  living  in  Baltimore. 


?jC3$ARTER,  John  M.,  Lawyer  and  President  of  the 
JT/Hj  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Me- 
\\ '-W  chanic  Arts,  was  born  in  Baltimore  February  5, 
^ 1843.  His  parents,  Asbury  and  Mary  Christina  (Ear- 
41  eckson)  Carter,  removed  to  Baltimore  from  Kent 
Island,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  in  1840.  They 
had  a family  of  nine  children.  Their  son  John  was  edu- 
cated at  the  old  Light  Street  Institute  for  Boys,  receiving 
in  the  English  branches  and  in  the  elementary  classics  the 
ordinary  training  of  a good  private  school.  He  left  school 
at  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  passed  two  years  in  a stock- 
broker’s office,  and  two  years  as  clerk  in  the  law  otfice  of 
John  Carson,  Estp,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  law. 
In  January,  1862,  he  was  appointed  Private  Secretary  to 
Governor  Augustus  W.  Bradford,  of  Maryland,  lie  still 
continued  his  legal  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
February  5,  1864,  but  remained  at  Annapolis  with  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  during  his  term  of  four  years.  In  January, 
1866,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  Governor 
Thomas  Swann,  in  which  office  he  served  during  his  term 
of  three  years,  and  meanwdiile  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  in  Baltimore,  which  he  still  continues.  He  represented 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Maryland  as  a Greeley 
Elector  in  the  campaign  of  1872.  Mr.  Carter  was  for  ten 
years  a manager  of  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  is  now  its  President.  He 
has  been  a Freemason  since  January,  1866,  and  for  two 
years  past  has  been  Senior  Grand  Warden  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Maryland.  He  was  a member  of  the  National 
Union  party;  after  its  disbandment  he  joined  the  Demo- 
cratic Conservative  party.  He  was  married,  April  25,  1867, 
to  Florence  Sw'eetzer,  daughter  of  the  late  David  E. 
Thomas,  of  Baltimore. 


S^^TONE,  Thomas,  Member  of  the  American  Congress 
from  Maryland,  and  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Dec- 
“"K®  laration  of  Independence,  was  a lineal  descendant 
§ of  William  Stone,  Governor  of  Maryland  during  the 
J protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  was  born  in 
1743  at  Pointon  Manor,  the  seat  of  his  father,  David  Stone, 
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in  Charles  County,  and  was  carefully  educated  by  a learned 
Scotch  teacher  of  the  neighborhood.  He  studied  law  in 
Annapolis,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
with  high  repute,  lie  was  a member  of  the  American 
Congress  in  1776  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed,  and  stood  forth  among  the  champions  of  his 
country  at  that  trying  period.  He  was  again  a member  of 
Congress  when  General  Washington  resigned  his  office  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  armies.  He  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  delegates  from  Maryland  to  attend  the 
convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  and  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  domestic  circum- 
stances led  him  to  decline  the  appointment,  and  he  died  the 
same  autumn,  aged  forty-four  years.  Mr.  Stone  was  re- 
peatedly a member  of  the  Senate  of  his  native  State,  and 
was  in  every  way  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 
1 1 is  death  was  deeply  lamented. 


$AYER,  Charles  F.,  Lawyer,  was  a son  of  Chris- 
^ tian  Mayer,  a well-known  merchant,  and  one  of 
) the  first  Germans  who  settled  in  Haiti  111010 
shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  in  1817  of  the  German  Society  of 
Maryland,  and  its  first  President.  Charles  l1’.  Mayer  was 
born  in  Baltimoretown  October  15,  1795,  and  died  in 
Baltimore  city  January  4,  1864.  He  graduated  with  the 
first  honors  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1812.  After  taking  his  degree,  and  before  settling  down 
to  the  business  of  life,  young  Mayer  travelled  extensively 
for  several  years.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  .and  acquired  from  his  observations  of 
other  men  and  manners  experience  of  life  and  much  useful 
and  curious  knowledge,  and  perfected  himself  in  the  Ger- 
man and  French  languages,  which  he  spoke  with  great 
fluency.  He  assiduously  pursued  his  legal  studies  while 
at  sea  and  during  his  travels,  and  completed  them  under 
the  tuition  of  William  Pinkney.  In  1S19  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  old  Baltimore  County  Court,  and  a few 
months  after  tried  his  first  case,  the  gaining  of  which  was 
a peculiar  satisfaction  to  him,  as  the  opposing  counsel  was 
the  celebrated  William  Wirt.  Mr.  Mayer’s  career  at  the 
bar  was  successful  from  the  first.  Plis  father’s  position  as 
a merchant  soon  procured  for  him  a lucrative  practice, 
which  he  increased  by  untiring  industry,  and  soon  rose  to 
the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  In  1S14  he  took  part  in 
the  defence  of  his  native  city,  and  with  his  brother  Lewis 
served  in  the  ranks  at  Fort  McHenry.  He  took  a deep 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  in  1831  wrote  the  address  of 
the  “ Central  Committee  of  the  National  Republicans  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  people  of  Maryland.”  In 
1838  he  prepared  the  address  to  the  voters  of  Baltimore 
from  the  Whig  Convention  (of  which  he  was  President), 
selected  to  nominate  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
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Maryland.  He  also  advocated  the  election  of  William 
Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler,  and  General  Taylor.  In 
i860  he  held  that  a compromise  was  the  only  hope  of  the 
Union,  and  to  this  end  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for 
the  Presidency.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  committee  that 
welcomed  him  to  Baltimore  in  September  of  that  year,  and 
also  Chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee  of  Maryland. 
In  1861  he  prepared  an  address  for  a Democratic  Conven- 
tion for  the  nomination  of  State  officers  in  tlve  interests  of 
peace  and  the  Union.  But  when  Mr.  Lincoln  called  out 
the  troops  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  Mr. 
Mayer  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  South.  He  was  in  the 
Senate  of  Maryland  from  Baltimore  from  1830  to  1835. 
While  in  that  position  and  afterwards  he  prepared  many 
of  the  most  important  laws  still  in  force  in  this  State.  He 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  harmonizing  in  1832  the  antag-, 
onistie  interests  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company, 
when  Chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses 
formed  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Mayer 
was  distinguished  for  his  philanthropy.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  incorporators  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and 
one  of  its  managers  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  Home  of  the  Friend- 
less of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  an  earnest  promoter  of 
the  Maryland  Hospital  and  various  other  charitable  institu- 
tions. In  1844  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society,  before  which  he  delivered  the  first  ad- 
dress. 

(»  onxic) 

pVVtRYDEN,  Major  Joshua,  was  born  in  1792  in  Wor- 
cester  County,  Maryland,  and  received  in  his  early 
M * youth  such  education  as  the  country  schools  of 
3 that  day  afforded.  He  went  to  Baltimore  when  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  Milly 
Dryden,to  learn  the  trade  of  a tailor.  At  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  engaged  in  the  business  on  his  own  account,  suc- 
ceeding his  uncle,  who  died  at  that  time.  He  continued 
in  that  business  from  1812  until  1836,  when  he  engaged  in 
brickmaking,  and  prosecuted  that  business  for  twenty 
years.  In  i860,  having  acquired  a competency , he  retired 
from  business  pursuits.  In  1813  he  married  Ann  Maria 
Roberts,  of  Kent  County,  Maryland.  They  had  eight 
children,  only  four  of  whom  are  now  living  ( 1878).  Ma- 
jor Dryden  was  a soldier  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  Maryland 
Militia,  and  was  a defender  of  Baltimore  at  Bladensburg 
and  North  Point,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1S69,  he  was  President  of  the*  Old  Defenders 
Association.  He  served  Baltimore  in  the  City  Councils 
for  seven  years,  and  at  one  time  was  President  of  the  First 
Branch.  He  was  a director  in  banks  and  in  the  Fireman’s 
Insurance  Company.  He  joined  the  Light  Street  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1811,  afterwards 
transferred  his  membership  to  the  Charles  Street  Church 
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when  that  house  of  worship  was  erected,  and  oil  the  open- 
ing of  the  Mount  Vernon  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
united  with  that  congregation. 


jjSpWjUEST,  J.  Wesley,  Cashier  of  the  Citizens’  National 
I!ank  of  Baltimore,  was  born  near  Pungoteague, 
I Accomac  County,  Virginia,  September  6,  1831. 

13-  1 1 is  father,  Richard  W.  Guest,  was  of  Scotch-English 

^ descent,  and  his  mother,  Mahala  C.  (Milby)  Guest, 
was  of  English  ancestry.  In  consequence  of  the  im- 
paired health  of  his  father  the  family  removed  to  Balti- 
more in  1838,  where  Mr.  Guest  died  in  1840,  leaving  a 
widow  and  four  young  children  in  humble  circumstances. 
The  education  of  the  son  Wesley  was  necessarily  a limited 
one.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  for 
about  three  years,  and  spent  one  year  at  the  private  acad- 
emy of  Rev.  John  H.  Dashiells.  This  was  followed  by 
several  years’  experience  as  an  errand  boy.  In  1845  he 
resolved  to  try  a seafaring  life  and  joined  the  crew  of  the 
schooner  Emily  Ann  Thompson,  making  two  voyages  to 
the  West  Indies,  after  which  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  mother  he  left  the  sea  and  was  a clerk  in  several  stores 
till  the  year  1850,  when  on  a capital  of  twenty-five  dollars 
he  commenced  the  West  India  fruit  business  on  Exchange 
Place.  This  he  continued  for  a year,  when  he  became 
bookkeeper  for  Ilinson  H.  Cole,  a wholesale  and  retail 
clothing  merchant,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1854, 
when  he  accepted  the  position  of  bookkeeper  in  the  Bank 
of  Commerce,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  In 
September,  1861,  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position  as 
Cashier  of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  substantial  banks  in  Baltimore,  having  a capital' of 
#500,000,  and  a surplus  of  #300,000.  In  the  succeeding  four- 
teen years,  the  bank  paid  back  in  dividends  more  than  the 
capital  invested,  and  six  per  cent,  interest  additional.  A 
new  fine  white  marble  building  was  erected  in  1869,  which 
together  with  the  safes  and  other  property  is  estimated  to 
be  worth  about  #100,000.  The  venerable  John  Clark,  who 
died  in  1867,  a sketch  of  whom  is  contained  in  this  volume, 
was  President  of  this  bank  for  several  years.  He  left  a 
beneficent  fund  of  about  #500,000.  Mr.  Guest  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Department  of  the  Life  Association 
of  America,  one  of  the  most  successful  life  associations  of 
this  country.  He  was  also  the  originator  of  the  Baltimore 
Warehouse  Company,  with  a capital  stock  of  #500,000, 
designed  for  receiving  merchandise  on  storage  and  ad- 
vancing upon  the  same,  an  institution  that  was  greatly 
needed  and  is  now  appreciated  by  the  commercial  world. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Guest  is  a natural  consequence  of  his 
great  energy,  his  integrity  of  character,  and  fidelity  to  busi- 
ness. To  whatever  position  he  has  been  called  he  has 
mastered  it  in  all  its  departments.  For  twenty-four  years 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  now  a 


Past  Grand  in  that  Order,  lie  was  Treasurer  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee  of  St.  John’s  Independent  Methodist 
Chapel,  a beautiful  stone  edifice  on  Madison  Avenue,  cost- 
ing for  the  lot  and  building  #37,500,  an  enterprise  due 
largely  to  his  interest  and  energy,  and  to  which  he  is  a 
liberal  contributor.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  Third  of  the  Battalion  of  Baltimore 
City  Guards,  and  was  Treasurer  of  and  assisted  in  raising 
the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Maryland  Federal  regiments,  and 
was  prompt  to  aid  the  Government  in  other  financial  ways. 
At  one  time  he  was  School  Commissioner  of  the  old  Thir- 
teenth, now  the  Tenth  Ward.  His  mother,  who  was  a 
very  liberal  contributor  to  charitable  purposes  in  this  city, 
died  in  1868.  lie  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  R.  Mullcy, 
of  Baltimore,  and  has  five  children. 


jjir^URTZ,  Rev.  John  Nicolas,  was  born  in  the  King- 
kl^L’s  dom  of  Nassau,  Germany.  He  was  descended 
etaf"  from  a German  Protestant  family,  whose  lineage 
* j is  traceable  to  the  year  1599,  embracing  many  hon- 
J’  ored  names  connected  with  the  ministry  and  with 
institutions  of  learning.  His  academic  and  classical  edu- 
cation and  theological  studies  were  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Flalle ; and  when  application  was  made  by  the 
Lutherans  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  services  of  a pastor  the 
request  was  presented  to  him  and  accepted,  lie  came  to 
America  in  1745  and  located  at  Philadelphia,  preaching  in 
that  city  and  also  at  Germantown.  At  that  period  it  was 
frequently  necessary  in  the  latter  place  to  appoint  a guard 
for  the  protection  of  the  worshippers  from  the  Indians. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  father  of  Rev.  John 
Daniel  Kurtz,  D.D.,  and  grandfather  of  Edward  Kurtz. 


pWpJ^URTZ,  Rev.  John  Daniel,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Ger- 
IJpV.^  mantown,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1763.  In 
I 1771  his  father  took  charge  of  the  Lutheran  in- 
T terests  in  York,  Pennsylvania;  and  John  preserved 
J a vivid  recollection  of  the  thrilling  scenes  connected 
with  the  struggle  for  independence.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1783,  in  his  twentieth  year,  John  was  sent 
to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  studied  divinity  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  II.  E.  Muhlenberg.  Sharing  his  preceptor’s 
taste  for  the  natural  sciences,  he  gave  considerable  atten- 
tion to  botany  and  entomology,  and  in  later  life  correspond- 
ed extensively  with  distinguished  naturalists!  of  Europe. 
In  1784  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1786  was  per- 
manently invested  with  the  sacred  office.  During  a mis- 
sionary lour  through  Maryland  and  Virginia  he  preached 
before  a Baltimore  congregation,  and  was  so  well  received 
that  he  was  soon  after  called  to  succeed  to  the  charge  of 
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l’astor  Goerock  of  that  city,  where  he  preached  for  nearly 
lifty  years.  In  1832  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  in- 
creasing infirmities,  and  died  in  1856,  in  the  ninety-third 
year  of  his  ape,  Mr.  Karl/,  was  the  son  ol  Kev.  John  N. 
Kurti,  and  lather  of  Edward  Kurt/. 


■V^URTZ,  Edward,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Seplem- 
her  24,  1796.  Having  completed  his  education  in 
Ij  New  Jersey,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the 
£jt|ej)  counting-house  of  P.  A.  Karthaus  in  1815.  In  1817 
4s  the  firm  was  changed  to  Charles  W.  Karthaus  & Co. 
He  remained  in  that  house  as  clerk  until  1828,  when  he 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  firm  under  the  style  of  C. 
\V.  Karthaus,  Kurtz  & Co,  In  1837  he  retired  from  that 
connection  and  conducted  business  in  his  own  name. 
Politically  he  was  of  the  Whig  party  ; in  religion  he  is  a 
Lutheran.  Mr.  Kurtz  is  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Daniel 
Kurtz,  D.D.,  who  filled  a pastorate  in  a Lutheran  Church 
in  Baltimore  for  a period  of  fifty  years  ; and  grandson  of 
Rev.  John  N.  Kurtz,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Ger-4 
many  in  the  year  1745  to  establish  the  Lutheran  interests 
in  Philadelphia  and  Germantown. 


EOLMES,  John  M.,  Wholesale  Tobacco  Dealer, 
Baltimore,  was  born,  January  21, • 1822,  in  Kred- 
eayS.  erick  County,  Virginia,  and  is  the  oldest  son  of 
1 Christian  and  Nancy  Holmes,  who  were  of  German 
J and  Irish  extraction.  Mr.  Holmes  was  educated 
in  the  private  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  was  apprenticed  to  Joseph  D.  Seemour,  of  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  where  he  remained  in  the  coachmaking 
business  for  the  term  of  four  years.  In  1841  he  removed 
to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  where  by  industry  and  economy  he 
accumulated  several  hundred  dollars,  which  through  the 
failure  of  his  employers  was  lost,  when  he  determined  to 
return  to  his  home  in  Virginia  and  abandon  his  original 
business.  In  the  early  pari  ol  1S43  he  engaged  in  farming 
in  Berkeley  County,  Virginia,  and  in  December,  1843,  mar- 
ried l.avinia  J.  Anderson,  daughter  of  James  and  Leah 
Anderson,  of  Frederick  County,  Virginia.  In  1846  he  re- 
moved to  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  engaged  as  agent 
for  William  Frost,  an  extensive  lumber  dealer,  who  sup- 
plied a great  portion  of  the  lumber  used  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  and  builders  in  Cumberland. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
west  of  Cumberland  he  was  appointed  Mail  Agent  under 
the  administration  of  President  Fillmore,  which  position 
he  occupied  until  after  the  election  of  President  Pierce. 
Being  a Whig  his  place  was  desired  for  a Democrat.  He 
then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  where  he  re- 


mained until  December,  1853,  when  finding  bis  health 
failing  from  exposure  and  want  of  rest  he  tendered  his 
resignation.  He  was  then  offered  a position  as  salesman 
in  the  house  of  Young  iv  Carson,  subsequently  Young, 
Carson  iV  Bryant,  wholesale  grocers,  Baltimore,  where  he 
remained  until  January,  1859,  when  he  engaged  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  forming  a copartnership  under 
the  firm  name  of  Bryant,  Tinsley  & Holmes,  and  continued 
to  do  a successful  business  until  October,  1862,  when,  owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  they  deemed  it  best 
to  quit  business,  not  intending  to  resume  during  the  war. 
In  April,  1863,  the  commercial  outlook  becoming  brighter, 
Mr.  Holmes  again  engaged  in  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  G.  S.  Watts  & Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  tobacco,  in  which 
he  remained  until  1869,  and  in  July,  1869,  formed  a co- 
partnership with  T.  L.  Tinsley,  one  of  his  former  partners 
in  the  grocery  business,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  Holmes 
<Sz  Tinsley.  This  partnership  continued  until  January,  1876, 
when  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Tinsley,  both  having  sons  whom 
they  desired  to  establish  in  business,  dissolved  the  partner- 
ship by  mutual  consent,  and  Mr.  Holmes  associated  with 
him  his  two  sons  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  M.  Holmes  & 
Sons,  now  located  at  85  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  where 
they  continue  to  do  a large  and  successful  business.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  had  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Armenius  R.,  deceased,  was  born  October  18,  1844; 
Robert  B.,  deceased,  was  born  November  21,  1845;  Mil- 
ton  W.  was  born  March  12,  1847;  Edward  A.  was  born 
October  1,  1848;  and  Annie  B,  was  born  April  3,  1859. 
His  sons  Milton  W.  and  Edward  A.  are  both  married  and 
associated  with  their  father  in  business.  In  1867  Mr. 
Holmes  united  with  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  he 
has  been  an  earnest  and  active  member  ever  since,  filling 
many  important  and  responsible  offices,  and  contributing 
liberally  of  his  means  to  the  support  of  the  same.  Com- 
mencing his  business  career  without  a dollar  he  has  suc- 
ceeded entirely  through  his  own  exertions,  and  his  success 
is  attributable  to  his  indomitable  energy,  perseverance, 
prudence,  and  strict  integrity. 


BRIEDMANN,  Mknka,  was  born,  December  21, 
1823,  in  Bavaria,  Germany.  After  leaving 
school  he  for  three  years  became  clerk  in  the 
j wholesale  drygoods  house  of  L.  Sonnaman,  in 
v Wurtzburg,  the  capital  of  Under  Fran  ken.  Re- 
turning home  be  entered  the  store  of  his  father,  and  con- 
tinued with  him  until  his  death  in  1853.  The  following 
year  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Balti- 
more, where,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  be  began  on  his  own 
account,  on  Pratt  Street,  a rotail  clothing  store,  which  he 
carried  on  for  five  years.  He  then  removed  to  his  present 
location,  241  and  243  West  Pratt  Street,  and  began  the 
wholesale  clothing  business,  in  which  he  has  ever  since 
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continued.  lie  is  a member  of  the  Hanover  Street 
Hebrew  congregation,  of  which  he  was  for  four  years  the 
Treasurer,  and  for  five  years  one  of  the  directors.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Jewish  Hospital  ever 
since  it  was  established  in  1X67.  In  February,  1X56,  he 
married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  I ’rage  r,  of 
Bavaria,  Germany.  He  has  five  children,  four  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and  Benjamin, 
assist  him  in  his  business.  Mr.  Friedmann  has  had  an  un- 
usually successful  business  career,  and  his  integrity,  liberal- 
ity, and  benevolence  have  won  for  him  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  people  and  the  community  generally. 


<Sj«i|OLLI NS,  Win  1 am  IIandy,  Lawyer,  was  born  in 
MyGte  the  State  of  Delaware  September  2,  1801.  His 
*_!"’*  father  and  maternal  grandfather  were  Presbyterian 
J ' clergymen,  and  graduates  of  Princeton  College,  New 
■l  Jersey.  John  Collins,  his  father,  was  a native  of 
Somerset  County,  Maryland.  He  died  while  William  II. 
was  yet  very  young.  His  ancestry  on  the  paternal  side 
were  English,  and  on  the  maternal  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the 
sole  survivor  of  that  branch  of  the  Collins  family,  and 
therefore  the  oldest  in  that  line  now  living.  Mr.  Collins 
settled  in  Baltimore  in  the  fall  of  1826  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Baltimore  bar  soon  afterward,  and  has 
always  maintained  his  relation  to  it.  He  has  never  held 
any  political  office  whatever,  nor  has  he  ever  received  any 
money  for  any  service  on  any  account  from  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Maryland,  or  the  city  of  Baltimore; 
nor  has  he  ever  taken  or  paid  more  than  six  per  cent,  for 
any  money  either  loaned  or  borrowed.  During  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  he  was  an  unflinching  Unionist.  Politically 
he  has  been  an  old-line  Whig,  and  a great  admirer  of 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster.  At  the  present  time  he 
claims  allegiance  to  no  party.  He  married  in  July,  1834, 
in  Orange  County,  Virginia,  Frances  Cornelia,  daughter  of 
Ex-Governor  James  Barbour,  formerly  Secretary  of  War 
under  President  Adams,  and  has  occupied  his  present 
residence  for  thirty  seven  years. 


r-j 


SW'^UVALL,  Henry,  Merchant,  of  Baltimore,  was  born 
in  Annapolis  August  24,  1820.  His  father, 
Henry  Duvall,  an  extensive  and  highly  respected 
. farmer  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  was  of  French  de- 
v>  scent.  He  married  Mary  Winchester,  a native  of 
Queen  Anne’s  County,  whose  ancestors  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  State.  Their  son  Henry  was  educated 
at  St.  John’s  College,  and  in  1838  entered  as  a clerk  an 
extensive  drygoods  establishment  in  Baltimore,  where  he 
continued  five  years.  In  1844  lie  commenced  an  inde- 
pendent business  career  as  a commission  merchant,  and 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  to  the 


present  time.  He  has  also  been  prominent  in  public 
affairs,  and  in  1867  was  elected  to  thel’irst  Branch  of  the 
City  Council  from  the  Fourteenth  Ward.  He  was  then 
the  only  Democratic  member,  and  was  the  first  Democrat 
elected  to  the  Council  after  the  war.  lie  was  re  elected 
in  1868,  when  the  Council  was  composed  entirely  of 
Democrats,  and  was  made  its  President,  filling  the  position 
with  signal  ability.  In  the  absence  of  the  Mayor,  Robert 
T.  Banks,  Mr.  Duvall  frequently  acted  as  Mayor  ex-officio, 
performing  most  satisfactorily  all  the  duties  devolving  upon 
him.  In  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  Second  Branch  of  the 
City  Council,  of  which  during  that  and  the  ensuing  year 
he  was  President.  He  has  since  occupied  no  political 
position.  He  is  an  active  and  warmly  interested  member 
of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Mechanics. 
Mr.  Duvall  is  a consistent  member  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  gentlemanly  in  manner,  an  enterprising 
business  man,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a citizen.  He  was 
married  in  1841  to  Miss  Eleanor  B.,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Turner,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Calvert  County,  and  has 
two  sons  and  a daughter. 

BOULSON,  Rev.  Thomas  Layman,  wa^  born  at 
Sadsbury ville,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  De- 
•4.  cember  13,  1831.  His  parents,  Rev.  Abraham  and 
| Catharine  Poulson,  were  devoted  Christians,  and  were 
1 very  careful  in  the  early  religious  training  of  their 
children.  His  father  was  a local  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  While  Thomas  was  yet  a child  the 
family  removed  to  Odessa,  Delaware,  at  which  place  his 
father  became  the  Principal  of  the  new  academy  which  had 
just  been  established  there,  and  it  was  in  that  institution 
that  Mr.  Poulson  received  his  early  education.  Subse- 
quently removing  to  West  ChesteY,  Pennsylvania,  he  there 
continued  at  school  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  Village  Record , where  he  remained 
five  years  and  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  print- 
ing business.  During  this  early  period  of  his  life  he  was 
converted  and  became  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  in  which  communion  he  was  especially  active 
and  efficient  as  a Sabbath-school  worker.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Smyrna 
Times,  a newspaper  of  Delaware  which  his  father  had  pre- 
viously started,  and  which  was  known  for  its  strenuous  ad- 
vocacy of  the  temperance  cause.  In  1854  he  married  Miss 
Cora  Wilmer  Coombe,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  Pennell 
Coombe,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  soon  after- 
ward removed  to  Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  and  there  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business.  He  was  appointed  class 
leader  in  the  church,  and  November  8,  1855,  was  licensed 
to  exhort.  On  the  12th  of  the  same  month  he  received  a 
local  preacher’s  license  from  the  Quarterly  Conference. 
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In  the  spring  of  1857  lie  gave  up  his  business  and  sought 
admission  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  then  holding  its 
annual  session  in  Asbury  Church,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  was  received  and  appointed  Junior  Preacher  to 
Annumcsses  County,  Maryland,  where  he  displayed  un- 
usual talent  as  a revivalist.  At  the  follow  ing  Conference 
three  hundred  conversions  were  reported  Irom  that  circuit. 
In  1858  lie  was  placed  in  charge  of  Cambridge  Circuit, 
Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  where  he  labored  with  in- 
creasing usefulness  until  the  Conference  of  i860,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  Church  Creek  Circuit,  in  the  same  county. 
While  he  was  stationed  there  the  civil  war  commenced,  and 
September  21,  1861,  he  was  elected  and  commissioned 
Chaplain  of  the  First  Regiment,  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland, 
Volunteers.  Resigning  his  charge  in  Church  Creek  Cir- 
cuit he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  chaplaincy  and  accompa- 
nied the  regiment  in  all  its  marches  for  more  than  three 
years,  llis  preachings  and  other  ministerial  services  were 
generally  largely  attended.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service  he  conducted  a protracted  meeting  at  Odessa, 
Delaware,  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  held  in  that  place.  About  this  time  he  w'as  again  ap- 
pointed Army  Chaplain,  but  declined  the  position  in  order 
to  resume  his  proper  relations  with  the  Conference.  He 
was  next  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Delaware  City 
Station,  where  he  continued  three  years.  While  there  he 
was  elected  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar  of  the  temper- 
ance order  of  Good  Templars,  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
and  while  occupying  that  position  attained  considerable 
celebrity  by  his  lectures  and  sermons  on  temperance.  Un- 
compromising in  his  opposition  to  the  liquor  license  system, 
the  friends  of  the  cause  of  temperance  everywhere  hailed 
his  coming  with  delight  and  rallied  to  his  support.  F’rom 
1868  to  1871  he  was  Pastor  in  the  North  East  Station,  Cecil 
County,  Maryland,  and  although  his  work  was  attended 
with  great  success  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  advocacy  of 
the  temperance  cause.  At  an  immense  gathering  at  Notting- 
ham, Pennsylvania,  he  spoke  on  the  same  platform  with 
Horace  Greeley.  Mr.  Poulson  was  then  Grand  Worthy 
Chief  Templar  of  the  Good  Templars  of  Maryland.  At 
the  Oakington  National  Camp  Meeting,  held  in  Harford 
County,  Maryland,  in  July,  1870,  he  edited  a daily  journal, 
which  reported  the  sermons  and  account  of  the  exercises 
of  that  meeting.  He  was  one  of  the  orators  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Delaware  College  in  1871.  In  March,  187 1, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  at  Zion  Circuit,  which  he 
resigned  after  seven  months  of  successful  labor  and  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  of  the  F'irst  English  Reformed  Church 
of  Baltimore.  He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Conference  from  its  organization,  in  1869,  to  the  time 
of  his  removal  to  Baltimore.  In  the  summer  of  1873  he 
W'as  sent  as  a delegate  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland 
to  the  International  Session  of  the  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars  at  London,  England.  During 
this  tour  he  lectured  on  temperance  to  large  audiences  in 


England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  everywhere  receiving  very 
Haltering  receptions.  After  a brief  tour  through  Belgium, 
Germ  any,  Austria,  I limgaiy,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France, 
he  returned  home  and  resigned  the  pastorale  ol  the  First 
Fnglish  Reformed  Church  and  accepted  that  of  the  Bethany 
Independent  Methodist  Church,  Baltimore,  where  his  labors 
were  attended  with  the  usual  success.  In  1875,  during  the 
illness  of  the  late  Bishop  Cummins,  he  was  invited  to  supply 
the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  (Reformed  Epis- 
copal), which  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  congregation 
until  the  Bishop’s  recovery,  a period  of  about  two  months. 
In  1875  Mr.  Poulson  organized  a Methodist  Episcopal  So- 
ciety in  the  northwestern  part  of  Baltimore,  on  the  corner 
of  Gilmorand  Mulberry  streets,  which  he  served  until  1878, 
and  which  is  now  considered  one  of  the  most  prominent 
societies  of  that  denomination  in  Baltimore.  In  1876,  by 
invitation  of  the  President  of  the  Bible  Society  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  he  delivered  the  anniversary  address 
in  Lincoln  Hall,  Washington  city,  to  a very  large  congre- 
gation. He  is  still  actively  engaged  in  his  ministerial 
work,  being  stationed  in  South  Baltimore,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  efficient  advocates 
of  the  temperance  cause  in  Maryland.  He  is  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  an  instructive,  entertaining,  and  popular  lec- 
turer. 


(ARR,  Hon.  Dauney  S.,  was  born  in  Albemarle, 
Virginia,  March  5,  1802.  His  grandfather,  Dab- 
ney Carr,  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Peter  Jef- 
ferson. She  was  the  favorite  sister  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Dabney  Carr  w'as  an  intimate  friend  of  Jeffer- 
son. He  died  in  1773  and  was  buried  at  Monticello.  His 
eldest  son,  Peter  Carr,  w'as  a man  of  very  superior  ability 
and  attainments.  He  married  in  1798  Hetty,  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  John  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  and  sister  of  General 
Samuel  Smith,  who  for  forty  years  represented  his  State 
and  city  in  the  national  councils.  Peter  Carr  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-five.  1 1 is  only  surviving  son  was  Hon.  Dab- 
ney S.  Carr,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  passed  his 
early  years  in  the  counting-room  of  his  uncle,  General 
Smith,  whose  house  of  Smith  & Buchanan  w'as  then  at  the 
head  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Carr,  how- 
ever, early  entered  the  political  arena.  Fie  was  a man  of 
most  genial  spirit  and  fascinating  manners,  and  possessed 
great  personal  popularity.  For  a long  time  he  w'as  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Baltimore  Rcptiblican  and 
Argus,  a journal  which  he  started  in  1837,  and  which  was 
the  leading  Democratic  paper  of  that  day.  To  his  pen 
and  political  influence  General  Jackson  was  mainly  in- 
debted for  carrying  Maryland  in  the  Presidential  canvass, 
and  Mr.  Carr  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  Naval 
Officer  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore,  an  office  which  he  held 
from  1829  until  1843,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President 
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Tyler  Minister  to  Constantinople.  In  this  position  Mr. 
Carr  remained  until  1850,  when  he  returned  to  America, 
llis  death  occurred  soon  afterward,"  March  24,  1854, 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  was  hastened  by  the 
effects  of  a sunstroke  received  in  Asia  Minor  while  he 
was  engaged  in  reorganizing  the  United  Slates  Consulship 
in  that  country  with  a view  to  promoting  the  influence  of 
the  American  missionaries.  1 1 is  grave  is  beside  that  of  his 
father  at  Monticello.  He  married  Sidney,  daughter  of  the 
II  on.  Wilson  Cary  Nicholas,  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
member  of  Congress  from  that  State  for  many  years  He 
had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  widow  and  three 
sons  and  a daughter  survive  him.  His  eldest  son,  Wilson 
C.  N.  Carr,  is  the  present  Deputy  State’s  Attorney  for 
Baltimore  city. 


pY%ENNIS,  Colonel  John  Upshur,  was  born,  June 
14,  1846,  at  Kingston,  Somerset  County,  Mary- 
land.  His  father  was  George  Robertson  Dennis, 
(Mjj>  and  his  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Louisa  A.  S. 

4s  Joynes,  daughter  of  Thomas  R.  Joynes,  of  Accomac 
County,  Virginia.  The  family  record  of  Mr.  Dennis  is 
embraced  in  the  sketch  of  his  father,  Senator  Dennis, 
which  appears  in  this  volume.  The  family  has  always 
been  distinguished  for  ability,  social  qualities,  ami  integ- 
rity. The  academic  education  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  received  at  the  Washington  Academy,  Somerset 
County,  Maryland,  after  which  he  entered  the  Sophomore 
Class  at  Princeton  College,  graduating  therefrom  in  1865  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  then  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  he  con- 
tinued under  the  private  instruction -of  Scarburgh,  Duf- 
field  iSt  Sharp,  prominent  lawyers  of  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
He  afterwards  read  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  James 
U.  Dennis,  at  Princess  Anne,  Maryland,  until  he  attained 
his  majority,  when  in  January,  1868,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  After  practicing  his  profession  for  a few  months  in 
Somerset  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  has  since 
been  successfully  engaged  in  law  practice.  Though  always 
manifesting  a decided  interest  in  politjes  Mr.  Dennis  has 
invariably  declined  being  a candidate  for  public  office,  pre- 
ferring to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  profession. 


HHj^i^ILLINGSLEA,  James  Levin,  M.D.,  was  born  in 
Abingdon,  Harford  County,  Maryland,  October 
cuiJ*  24,  1804.  His  parents  were  James  and  Elizabeth 
(Matthews)  Billingslea,  both  natives  of  Harford 
U County,  lie  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion in  his  native  town  and  his  classical  culture  at  the  Bel 
Air  Academy,  of  which  Rev.  Reuben  II.  Davis  was  Prin- 
cipal. This  Academy  was  at  that  time  the  most  distin- 
guished seat  of  learning  ip  the  county,  and  was  largely 


patronized  by  the  surrounding  counties  and  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore. After  leaving  Bel  Air  Academy  he  entered  the 
Junior  Class  in  St.  Mary’s  College  (now  St.  Mary’s  Semi- 
nary), Baltimore,  and  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  in  1827.  Soon  after  taking  his  degree 
Dr.  Billingslea  settled  in  Uniontown,  then  a part  of  Fred- 
erick County,  now  in  Carroll  County,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  over  twenty  years. 
He  removed  to  Baltimore  in  the  spring  of  1847  and  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business  for  a short  time.  He  then 
removed  to  his  farm  on  Long  Green  in  Baltimore  County. 
He  returned  to  Carroll  County  in  i860,  and  settled  in 
Westminster.  The  doctor  was  appointed  Provost  Marshal 
during  the  civil  war,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  General 
Lee  on  his  first  invasion,  but  subsequently  liberated  on 
parole.  He  represented  Carroll  County  as  a Republican 
in  the  Maryland  Senate  in  the  sessions  of  1865, ’66, ’67. 
He  was  an  original  reformer  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church  upon  its  organization,  and  still  continues  a 
member.  Dr.  Billingslea  married,  first,  Susannah  Haines, 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  second,  in  1867, 
Elizabeth  Cover,  of  Frederick  County,  who  is  still  living. 
His  children  are  Elizabeth  Haines,  Uriah  Haines,  Albert, 
Charles,  James  II.,  Ada  Mary,  Louis  Levin,  and  Josiah 
Slingluff. 


S^fi^fisASTMAN,  Lewis  M.,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Balti- 

(qTjf  more,  Maryland,  July  17,  1836.  His  parents  were 

OV”  Jonathan  Shepherd  and  Adeline  P.  Eastman,  of 
/(-  J , 

'r  English  extraction.  Doctor  Eastman  received  his 

J1  preliminary  education  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  at  Newark,  Delaware.  He  then  entered  Newton 
University^  where  . he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  three  years  subsequently  that  of  Master  of  Arts. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  -Professor  Dun- 
bar’s office,  continuing  his  studies  under  Professor  G.  W. 
Millenbergcr  and  the  late  Professor  Charles  Frick,  gradu- 
ating from  the  Maryland  University  with  the  class  of  18514. 
He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Baltimore. 
In  1S62  he  presented  himself  before  the  Medical  Board  of 
the  Regular  Army  for  examination,  and  after  successfully 
passing  the  same  he  was  commissioned  an  Assistant  Sur- 
geon in  the  United  States  Army,  which  commission  he  held 
until  the  latter  part  of  1863, 'when  he  Resigned.  Doctor 
Jiastman  married,  September  23,  1863,  Mary  A.,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Gormley,  and  again  commenced  the 
’practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  city,  where  he  has 
since  prosecuted  it  with  energy  and  success,  lie  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Alumni  of  the  Maryland  University,  the  Balti- 
more Medical  Association,  the  Medical  and  Chirurgieal 
Faculty  of  Maryland,  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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